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HISTORY OF THE WAR. 


WO months before the war began, Adiuiral Sir 
Percy Scott, a naval officer of great distinction, 
declared that the day of the gun was over, and 
that the future of naval power was with the 

submarine and the aeroplane. He had “a bad press,” 
and the experts were as little in agreement with him 
„as the newspapers; but his argument was perhaps not 
So novel as it seemed. Ever since the first invention of 
the torpedo there had been a school of naval thought, 
particularly strong in France, which held that sooner or 
later it was sure to make the gun obsolete. The early 
torpedo boats were fragile, and only fit for harbour 
defence; but, small as they were, they were not invisible, 
and armoured ships found quite sufficient protection in 
quick-firing guns and search-lights. ‘The torpedo could 
Not surprise, and it could only strengthen itself against 
Sunfire and extend its radius of action by increasing 
its size and so diminishing its chance of being unobserved. 
Then came the submarine, which gave the torpedo what 
it most wanted—i rsibility, At the same time the 
torpedo developed rapidly in power, and the submarine 
Increased its size and became a sea-going craft, with a 
Wide radius of action. - 
All the old arguments of the French school, unjustitied 
II Vo. I. 


Examining a Torpedo. 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 
GERMAN MINES AND SUBMARINES. 


THE ADMIRAL SCOTT CONTROVERSY—THE EFFECTS OF SUBMARINES „ОХ NAVAL STRATEGY—-BLOCKADE NO LONGER 
ER—THE GERMAN USE OF MINES--THE CLOSING 
CLOSE—THE, SINKING OF THE THREE CRUISERS—COAST RAIDS FASII HE GERMAN US NES--THE CLOSING _ 
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by the early torpedo, received a posthumous vindication 
га the modern improved submarine. But they received 
a further reinforcement in the growing size of the capital 
gunships. There had long been in the British Navy an 
undercurrent of criticism oi the tendencies in shipbuilding 
policy which matured in the Dreadnoughts. ‘The tactical 
idea in building these ships was to obtain the greatest 
possible intensity of fire at the longest possible range, 
and in order to give the freedom of manœuvre necessary 
for this long-range fighting to combine this heavy guu 
fire with high speed. All this meant inevitably an increase 
in the size of capital ships. At the very moment, therefore, 
that the submarine was raising the effectiveness of the 
torpedo, the increasing size in capital ships was making 
the rewards of a successful torpedo bigger and bigger. 
It is easier, rather than more difficult, for a submarine 
to sink the bigger than the smaller ship. 

Admiral Sir Percy Scott's conversion from the gun, 
for which he had done so much, to the torpedo was not, 
therefore, so paradoxical or so sudden as it seemed. и 
was the emergence above the surface of naval ideas which 
lad a very long history, and had been slowly maturing 
in the progress of mechanical invention. : Noe is it 
necessary to suppose that the oficial views of the 
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CLOSE BLOCKADE NO LONGER POSSIBLE 


‘Nhe stronger naval Power naturally tends to be 
at conservative in its views of naval policy, 


\dmir alty were Who. 11 path: W1 
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ill spoke 0 5 ar 
NOV! 1 I 13, Мг. Churchi _ ‚ the wh and f 
ae of the Dreadnought era would aie T weaker power to look to newer weapons to repair f E 
mammoth and the mastodon into 515 whether inferiority in the older and established types i 
Wi 


by Sir Percy Scott German hopes of success in 


question raised 
the submarine 
purposes—that 


had superseded the 
was far more generally 


gunship for some 
admitted than 


had, with the fixed on the submarine. 


the war of attrition by. ) 
: 1 


wear down our naval superiori | 
they hoped to , Supenority, ү 
Our own Admiralty, as has 


was commonly supposed—but whether it 


help of the aeroplane, supe 
һе contended that it had. 
agreement amongst students of na 
by the Manchesler Guardian in 
mobilisation at Spithead, which took place 
the Balkan crisis 
began to threaten 
danger to European 
peace. After opi- 
ning that the time 
was coming when 
utility in narrow 
and inshore waters 
might settle the pre- 
vailing types of ships 
of war, the article 
continued :— 


rseded it for all purposes, as 
A fair general measure of 


val tactics was ехр 


an article on the naval 
just before 


“In enclosed 
waters the case for 
the submarine is 
much stronger. 

Already it seems 
very doubtful 
whether battleships 
will ever take a 
very active part in 
blockade. The Japa- 
nese used them at 
Port Arthur, but the 
blockade was never, 
until the destruction 
of the Russian fleet, 
very close, and in 
fact it was rather 
expensive, for two 
great ships were 
sunk by mines in the 
blockade. Had the 
Russians had ап 
active fleet of sub- 
marines within, it is 
doubtful whether 
the Japanese battle- 
ships would have 
survived a long 
blockade. Certainly, 
battleships will 
never be used again 


seen, һай not neglected the uses of the submarine 
the Germans possessed many advantages. In the ч 


place, it was not necessary for their ships to Кеер ы 
Тһеу surrendered the whole of their sea-bor, 


sea. 

trade, and made по attempt to keep open their бу 
niunications vii 
foreign сой 


Except for oy 
sional raids, t 
had по craít; 
all in the Xor 
Sea except s 
marines. In ё 
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theirs lie some & 
tance up mw 
with tortuor 
channels, and di 
cult of navigat 
Further, their co: 
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very short, but E 
the further prot 
tion of chains 

islands with s 
low seas betwe 
them and the mz 
land, and pass? 
between them e 
commanded! 
fortifications. TH 
were ideal b“ 
for sub mari 
attack, and 1 
worst possi 


submarine. 
The change 


in maintaining a [ 
10 
commercial blockade naval Wat g 
as distinguished from Taking а submarine mine out of Есте and Polden. that to whit 
the siege of a fortified ч former Wars 
place. Even here, however, the uses of the battleship would accustomed 


seem to be limited. It will probabl 12 

A ; у Not risk its v 
sides against modern coast defences. For ша 
of troops where there are no fixed shore fortifications the b t ng 
ship will still have uses that can hardly be dischar attle. 


other craft, certainly not by submarines, b ged by any 
ut that i 

the battleship to a шеге subsidiary i 120 e 

ons, 


Dogmatism on these matters is hardly sec Р 

ml 
there seems strong reason for аре liat 85 5 7 but 
const defence and {ог most inshore operations the Ab 
ЫШ уегу ооп wave a decided advantage over the b ate S 
and we are inclned to agree with attleship, 


1 the opi 
by Lieutenant Dewar in the course of the 1 expressed 
that, though Dreadnoughts will not be driven Sa 
ocean, 


they may be driven out to it.” 


aluable 


— MOI. ог less directly attributable to Ше s 
ms The first change was that по such ш 
55 8 blockade of German coasts was pos 
И attempted, by our navy. There Wäs 
ade, but it was conducted from the two 


сс Sea. The widest exit was at the " 
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A British submarine runnin£ on the surface of the water. 


our Dutch wars had taught us that the chief danger of 
evasion lay at the north end, and Germany had the great 
advantage of two sally doors, one by the north of 
Denmark—in the same latitude as Aberdeen—and the 
other by the Kiel Canal, in the latitude of Hull Owing 
to the necessity of closing the northern passage out of 
the North Sea, our main fleet had to lie well to the 
north of the waters between the main German bases at 
Wilhelmshaven and Emden. Between the main fleet in 
the north and the narrow waters to the south there was 
thus a wide area which was patrolled by us, but from 
which our main fleet was absent. These patrols invited 
attack, and the Germans were not slow to use their 
opportunities. 


THE SINKING OF THE CRESSY: 


On September 22nd occurred the most serious naval 
disaster that we had yet suffered in the war. In the early 
morning, the Cressy, the A boukir, and Hogue were on patrol 


SSY, пет з. 
duty off the coast of Holland. They were large arnioure 


cruisers, of 12,000 tons, fourteen years old, and becoming 
1 service, and carrying 


obsolescent, but still capable of usefu 

each of them a crew of 750 men. ‘They were not attended 
by their destroyers, which, it is to be presumed, had gone 
off for relief and had not been replaced. Between 6-15 
and 6-30 the Aboukir, which was nearest the coast, was 
struck hy a torpedo. No submarine had then been seen, 
but soon afterwards one was sighted to port, which, on 
the view taken in the diagram of the direction in which 
the cruisers were steering, would be the seaward side of 
the Cressy. After the Aboukir was struck, and was seen 


to be in danger of sinking, her two companions closed 
up, the Hogue ahead, the Cressy astem on the seaward 
side. The Cressy launched her boats to save the men 
from the Aboukir, which began to sink almost immediately, 
and, as the cutters full of rescued men were returning 
to the Cressy, the Hogue was struck by two torpedoes, 
both on her starboard, that is, her landward side. Almest 
immediately afterwards, а periscope was seen on the 
seaward side of the Cressy. It scems unlikely that a 
single submarine, after discharging two torpodoes on the 
landward side of the Hogue, could have been seen ** almost 
immediately afterwards" 300 yards on the seaward side 
of the Cressy, and the probability is that there were two 
submarines engaged. Fire was immediately opened from 
the Cressy on the submarine that was seen, and the men 
on deck believed that she was sunk. If a submarine 
was sunk, however, it was not the one that did the damage, 
for all the successful torpedoes seem to have come from 
the landward side, where another periscope " was seen 
very soon aiterwards. The Cressy by this time was 
rendering assistance to the men of the Hogue and the 


Aboukir. Yt was about 7-15, forty minutes alter the 


Aboukir had been struck, and the Cressy must have been 


quite stationary. Finding a good target presented, the 
submarine that had just been sighted, which was the 
one that had already sent the Aboukir to the bottom— 
she sank about seven o'clock—and had mortally wounded 
the Hogue, launched a torpedo at the Cressy. The torpedo 
was fired at а range of 500-600 yards, and its track was 
ly visible from the Cressy's deck, clear sign that she 


Eu weigh on her. The torpedo struck the Cressy. 
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А second was launched very soon afterwards, but missed 
lier, and passed over the place where the Aboukir had sunk 
passing astern of the Cressy; butat 7-20 another torpedo— 
the sixth that is known to have been fired in the action— 
hit her, and she began to heel over, and finally sank at 
7-55, an hour and a half after the Aboukir was struck 

The lives of sixty officers and 1,400 men were lo st 
in this sad affair. The rest of the crews were rescued by 
a Lowestoft trawler and two Dutch ships which were 
near, aud are said to have behaved with great kindness 
as indeed they might, for some of the men were rescued 
from drowning for the second time in a couple of hours. 
At least one шап was rescued three times, first from the 
Aboukir, then from the Hogue, and then from the Cressy. 
he men who were rescued by the Dutch ships were taken 
to Holland, but afterwards released, on the ground that 
they could not have been captured by the enemy, and 
were, therefore, not captured but shipwrecked men. 

‘he disaster made a great impression in England, 
especially when it appeared that all three ships had been 
sunk by one submarine; but it did not bear all the 
inferences that were drawn from it of the dangerousness 
of the submarine. ‘The cruisers, as has already been 
noted, were without destroyers, and were, therefore, 
particularly ex- 0 
posed to submarine 
attack. But it is 


further quite clear Submarine 


firs n 
from the accounts иэс 566 SE. 
that the disaster CRESY . 
would have been , E 
much less serious - d^ d 


than it was if, when 
the first ship. was 
struck, the other 
two had not stood 
by to rescue the 
crew. In dcing so, 
they deprived 
themselves of the 
movement which is 
the best protection 
against submarine 
attack; and though 
the instinct which led the Hogue and the Cressy to act as 
they did was honourably humane, the Admiralty regarded 
it as an error of judgment, though a pardonable one. qt 
issued instructions “for the future guidance of His Majesty 5 
ships that the conditions which prevail when опе vessel 
of a squadron is injured in a mine field or is exposed to 
submarine attack are analogous to those which pecus 
in an action, and that the rule of leaving disabled ships 
to their own resources is applicable. So far, at апу rate, 
as large vessels are concerned, no act of humanity, whether 
to friend or foe, should lead to the neglect of thc P тор 
Precautions and dispositions of War, and no meas 
can be taken to save life which prejudice the military 
situation, Small craft of all kinds should, HOVE h 
directed by wircless to close with the damaged ship wit 

all speed.“ 


Track of torpedos - 


COAST RAIDS BECOME EASIER.  — сы 

Another résult of the distant blockade which we 

forced on us by the submarine was that our consis p * 

not immune from raids. There was no question, had 

of sealing the enemy's fleet up їп his harbours: р A 
always a certain amount of open Water before him, t 


` 82 Ca 8 rines Were 
under favourable conditions -axilo. Dii subi 


Successive Positions indicated (NUNS) - 


The sinking of the three cruisers: 
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able to tell hi уула су re 

were fenen ie Ma S RS when the conditions 
naval bases and reach the East m ШЫ ane e 
d : се 5 Jeng vi 
= pues superior naval force gland witht 

The first of these raj 
ae 05 es ba Eus on November 2nd, when 
in the previous Es 3 hic 5 lad left W ilhelmshaven late 
and after sinking aan eee rod eariy in HEURE 
atten ОСТАП ыт т -guard gunboat, the Halcyon, 
short of the town, and 3 a Their shells, however, fell 
Our cruisers pathered 115 «паре was dons end) when 
retreat. The rear 955 Gans er eee 
in her retirement and Sue 1 5 pay шыш 
wer ps ent, and a British submarine, D 5, which 

і ng, struck one of them and sank. Опе 
cf the raiding cruisers, said to have been tne Yorck, 
fouled one of her own mines on entering Jalide Bay 
aud was lost, with half her crew. Тһе raid was, 
therefore, a somewhat costly one to the Germans. 
More serious was the second raid, cn December 16th. 
At least three battle cruisers took part in it, and 
again they appeared off the English coast at breakfast 
time. Scarborough, which was an undefended town, 
and ought, therefore, by the rules of war, to which 
Germany had her- 
self subscribed, to 
have been immune 
3 trom hombardment, 
was shelled for half 
an hour, property 
was destroyed, and 
there was some loss 
of lite. Whitby, too, 
was bombarded, 
but the town which 
suffered worst was 
Hartlepool. An 
account of the raid 
will be found on 2 
later page (Chapter 
XXXVI); it is 
mentioned here 

merely as one of 

the effects of the 
submarine, which, by making a close blockade of the 
enemy's ports by our warships impossible, exposed parts 
of our East Coast to а danger from which it had been 
popularly supposed that they were immune. 

But the blockade, though distant, was none the less 
effective. Unsuccessful attempts were made by the 
German submarines to use their torpedoes among ule 
Grand Fleet; but though the story of these attempts has 
not yet been told, it is probable that they were not ы 
without loss to Ше attack. The only auces of ше 
submarines in the northern waters of the Nort \ Pu 5 555 
the attack on the Theseus and the Hawke on 0 ee 
Isth. The torpedoes missed the Theseus, ац p 

3 er of 7.350 tons, but the Hawke was struck and 
1 zT rapidly. with nearly all her crew. At the other 
sank ү "lé S rth Sea, in the Straits of Dover, the cruiser 
end о ae torpedoed, on October 31st, as she was 
Henne à from Dunkirk, but nearly all her crew was 
CE November ий, the Niger was torpedoed in 
saved. Е 5 5 losses, though regrettable, were, alter 
the Hox dents in a plockade Which was successfully 
all, only 15 For were the losses from submarines all 
maintain’ та the middle of September a small German 
оп our ns р. а British submarine off 
cruiser, the 


on the way, or сусп 


Hela, was sunk by 
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lfeligoland, and on October 24th a Ger 
was credibly reported as 1 
Badger. 


THE MINES OFF IRELAND 


The mine is an uupropelled torpedo i 
» 501 
sometimes loose (as in the case of t metimes anchored, 


by the German cruiser after the raiq 
action of the Germans in Sowing mines ; 


has already (page 71) been described 
to believe that they made 


German minelayer was dis- 
covered off the north coast 
of Ireland. Оп October 
28th, the Manchester Com- 
merce, a merchantman, was 
sunk in this field, and 
shortly afterwards the great 
White Star liner Olympic, 
crowded with Passengers 
from the United States, 
escaped destruction in the 
same field by the merest 
good luck. Тһе British 
Navy was also reported in 
American papers to have E 
sustained a serious loss aay 
from the same cause, though 72 
the facts are still obscure, 
It was necessary to take 
strong measures. Prince 
Louis of Battenberg had 
just retired from the post 
of First Sea Lord, not 
because of any disagreement 
in policy or for any lack 
of confidence in his pro- 
fessional ability, but 
because popular sentiment 
was against the employ- 
ment, in perhaps the most 
responsible of ай thc 
offices under the Crown, 
of anyone, however dis- 
tinguished, who had a 
German name. Lord Fisher, 
an ex-First Lord, and a 
man of great originality and 
Vigour of mind, succeeded 
him. On November znd the 
Admiralty announced, in 
Consequence of the German 
mine-laying policy, its intention to convert the whole of 
the North Sca into a closed military area. 


ы a » 
During the last week the Germans have e 1000 
indiscriminately in the open sea on the n 0 
from America to Liverpool via the North of Ire 15 — ЕЕ 
merchant ships have already been blown пра aped disaster 
by this agency. The White Star liner Olympic ved by British 
by pure good luck, But for the warnings 1 ves · 
Cruisers, other British and neutral merchant an T mo 
Sels would have been destroyed. These Аата E laid by some 
laid by any German ship of war. They cate те come along 
the nant vessel fly ing u neutral flag, whe [ul commerce, 
the trade route as if for the purposes of peace 
and, while profiting to the full 5 
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and reconnaissance conducted 
‚ апа neutral vessels are the ordinary 


x ES hand of Lord Fisher is clearly visible in the new 
11 5 though there is no reason to think that it would 

ave commanded the assent of his predecessor under 
the same circumstances, It 
was denounced by the Ger- 
man press as an interference 
with the rights of neutral 
shipping. In fact, it laid 
down the only conditions оп 
which neutral shipping could 
avoid the risk of destruction 
from mines. The only right 
recognised by the German 
policy was the right of being 
sunk if they chose to take 
certain risks which the Ger- 
mans did their best to 
conceal The new British 
Policy drew a line from 
the northern point of the 
Hebrides, through the Faroe 
Islands, to Iceland, and 
announced that it was our 
intention to sow this area 
with mines, and that all 
ships who crossed the line 
would do зо at their 
perl At the same time, 
it created a minefield 
between Ostend aud Dover, 
leaving a channel alongside 
the English Coast through 
which neutral ships were 
invited to come, and pro- 
mised that if they did they 
would be given sailing in- 
structions which would take 
them up the English Coast 
free from all danger from 
British mines.. 

The changes made by 
mines and submarines in 
our naval policy and tactics 
Were very great, and, if they 
did not justify all that Admiral Sir Percy Scott had said 
in his controversy on the effects of the submarine and 
aeroplane on naval warfare, they certainly confuted the 
theories aud prophesies of his hestile critics. Some of 
these changes were in our favour, for mines and submarines 
undoubtedly made it easier to hold the SER of ee 
than it would otherwise have been. Ошен bein Rerum 

for they made it imposible to maintain а сше 
115 kade of German harbours, and so exposed patrolling 
70 us in the middle reaches of the North Sea to 
adro: East Coast to raids. Yet other changes 
attack and our Is, for we had ourselves to fall back on 
told EE only in the south, but in the north, 
EUER M S 


(Gale and Poldeii 
Exploding a submarine mine. 
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and to prohibit access to the North Sca except through 
one narrow channel. 

This was a regrettable necessity forced upon us by 
the action of the Germans; but though it inflicted incon- 
Venience on neutrals, it was the only course open to us, 
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and the inconvenience was far less serious to neutral 
shipping than the risk of destruction to which the 
surreptitious and in зоше cases almost treacherous sowing 
of mines on tle high-roads of commerce, far from the 
scene of naval hostilities, had exposed it. 


а 
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Ам, 


[Sport and General. 


A floating mine washed up on the East Coast. 
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CHAPTER XXV. 
THE WAR IN AFRICA. 


THE ATTACK ON GERMAN SOUTH-WEST AFRICA—THE TREACHERY OF MARITZ—REVOLT IN THE FREE STATE AND TRANSVAAL— 
BOTHA AS COMMANDER-IN-CHIEF—DEATH OF BEYERS AND CAPTURE OF DE WET—FRONTIER FIGHTING IN EAST 
AFRICA—AÀ DISASTROUS EXPEDITION—OPERATIONS IN TOGOLAND AND KAMERUN. 


raised at once issues far wider than the simple 

one of the supremacy of the Triple Entente 

or the Triple Alliance. Would the dominion 
and prestige of the white man over tlie black—maintained 
in many parts against odds of a thousand to one and more— 
survive a contest between the chief races that had parcelled 
out among them the lands and allegiance of the tribesmen ; 
or would any attempt to alter the map of Africa by 
force add to a European war the horror of a native 
upheaval? Would the Union of South Aírica, based 
on the newly-welded friendship of Boer aud Britcn, 
stand the greatest strain to which it could be put, 
or would the loyalty of the Dutch South African turn to 
apathy or worse when the need came to fight the people 
that had shown him most sympathy in his struggle of 
fifteen years before? Had German preparedness for war 
been extended in full to her colonies ; and even if it had, 
how would a military genius that relied on numbers and 
heavy artillery acquit itself in the warfare of little battles 
where numbers meant little and resource and veldt craft 
everything—where blockhouses stood for Liéges and 
Namurs, and the capture of a water-hole might count as 
much as the crossing of the Mame? ‘These were the main 


Т: extension of the war to the African Continent 


questions raised by {Пе operations in Aírica, and the 
answers to most of them emerged in the first few months 
of the war. 

The operations fall naturally into three divisions, 
according as they took place in the South, East, or West 
of the Continent. The first of these divisions includes 
both the attack on German South-West Africa and the 
rebellion in the Union. The grouping of these is not a 
mere geographical convenience, for General Botha's decision 
to comply with the request of the home Govemment by 
using the Union Defence Force for operations against 
German South-West Aírica was a prime cause of discontent 
in the Union, and the adhesion of the traitor Maritz to 
the German cause delayed the attack on the German 
colony until the Union should be cleared of what were 
Virtually German | forces. 

We have already (Chapter IX.) seen what was the 
situation in South Africa immediately after the outbreak 
of war. The Imperial Government had, at the suggestion 
of the Union Government, withdrawn the British garrison of 
some 6,000 men from the dominion. General Botha had 
asked his Government for carte blanche in taking offensive 
measures against the neighbouring German colony and: 
obtained it, but had failed to reconcile a powerful minority, 
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who thought the Union need not, and should not, take 
aggressive measures. General Beyers resigned his post as 
Chief of the Union Defence Force nominally on this issue, 
and he was known to have the sympathy of the narrow 
Dutch nationalism represented by Generals Hertzog, 
De Wet, and Delarey. The violent death of General 
Delarey, who, on September 16th, was shot by a sentry while 
motoring with General Beyers, because he either did not 
or would not stop his car when challenged, contributed 
to the growing bitterness. The question whether German 
or British forces took the first step in the frontier fighting— 
which would ordinarily have been an academic one, and 
was in fact robbed of its importance by the discovery 
later that Germany had made preparations for aiding 
rebellion in the Union that would in any case have 
demanded the most vigorous reprisals possible—was 
hotly debated at the beginning, because the dissentients 
in the Union held that the aggressive use of the Defence 
Force was rendered the less justifiable by the absence of any 
German designs on South 
Africa. In Parliament, on 
September 11th, General 
Botha was able to counter 
this criticism with the news 
that not only were consider- 
able German forces arrayed 
ou the Union frontier before 
Union mobilisation had 
taken place, but there had 
been more than one affair of 
outposts caused by small 
German forces crossing the 
frontier, and even  en- 
trenching themselves. 


GERMAN SOUTH-WEST 


AFRICA. 
The problem of making 
an effective attack оп 


German South-West Africa 
would have been а 
difficult one for the Union 
even if intemal troubles 
had not complicated it. 
The colony, which was 
founded by a Bremen 
merchant, Luderitz, who 
established a factory at the 
port now called after 
him, in the course of the 
scramble for Africa—which took an acute phase after 
the formation of the German Colonial Society in 1882— 
grew to have an area of 326,000 Square miles, or about 
three times that of the United Kingdom. 

Mainly a pastoral country, it had been made the subject 
of experiments in cotton, tobacco, vine, and silk growing 
successful enough to refute the old South African belief 
that it was a profitless place to colonise. Diamond mines 
of moderate value had been discovered near Luderitz 
Bay, and other mineral wealth awaited development, 
Most of the eastern part of the colony has the semi-desert 
character of British Bechuanaland, from which it 18 
separated by ап artificial Írontier; and the southern part, 
which is divided from Cape Colony by the Orange River, 
is arid and sparsely populated. In tlie thousand or so 

"miles of coast line on the west, broken only by the little 
British possession, Walfish Bay, Luderitz Bay was the one 
considerable port, though a second was in course of 
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construction at Swakopmund. To the north lay Portuguese 
7 іса. 
ы eie Giay; then, could be attacked on the east only 
by long marching through desert country both before and 
after crossing the frontier, and from the west only by a 
landing at Walfish Bay or Luderitz Bay. Difficulties of 
attack trom the south were increased by the fact that 
whereas the administrative centre of the German colony 
at Windhoek was connected almost with the Orange River 
by a railway, which made the transport of troops to that 
frontier a simple matter, the railways in Union territory, 
running as they do north-east from Cape Town, leave 
isolated a vast tract of barren country abutting on the 
German colony with a scattered population of natives, 
half-castes, and low-grade whites, and presenting military 
difficulties whose gravity was well shown in the South 
African war. ‘Thus, while Union troops marching on the 
German colony must traverse some hundreds of miles of 
very hard country, German raids into British territory could 
be made from a rail-head 
base not far distant. ‘There 
was, however, one alterna- 
tive line of advance for 
Union troops from the south. 
From Port Nolloth, on the 
extreme north-west coast of 
the Union, a small, isolated 
railway runs inland to the 
copper mining country that 
lies just south of the Orange 
River. From one of the 
stations on it, Steinkop, a 
track, sixty miles long, leads 
to Ramans Drift, on the 
Orange River, and thence 
to the southern terminus of 
the railway system in Ger- 
man South-West Africa. 
Transport te Port Nolloth, 
rail to Steinkop, and a 
march via Ramans Drift, 
was therefore a means of 
advance which the Union 
must keep open. 

The German colony had 
made warlike preparationson 
a scale much more elaborate 
than her neighbours had 
thought necessary to meet 

? ordinary contingencies. In 
official publications the colony admitted to a police and 
military force of some 3,500 men, enrolled from a European 
population of 14,000 and а native population of 80,000. 
This Was not excessive, but a very different account of 
her military resources was given by those who visited 
her before the outbreak of war. A correspondent of the 
Cafe Times put her armed strength at 10,000 well-equipped 
mounted infantry and artillery, a camel corps of 500, 
and sixty six-gun batteries of machine guns. Thirty-two 
of these were concentrated at Keetmanshoop, in the south 
of the colony—an easy Stage from the Orange River 
frontier. The country offered many natural defensive 
Positions, and these were occupied by blockhouses defended 
by artillery. ‘The communications throughout the colony 
had been brought to a high state of efficiency, and pro- 
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FRONTIER FIGHTING. 


Operations began with the rushing by German forces 
of the Union polie posts on the frontier. By a 
series of surprise attacks, made usually at daybreak 
by vastly superior forces, the Germans succeeded in 
gaining possession of the posts along the twentieth degree 
of longitude, which on the cast marks the frontier between 
the two colonies, At one of these, Nakob, just north of 
where the Orange River and the twentieth degree join, 
250 Germans, with two maxims, met with considerable 
resistance from the little body of cight police, of whom 
three escaped, three were taken prisoner, one killed, and 
one was wounded. Rietfontein, on the border further north, 
was also occupied, and for some weeks the Upington 
kopjes north of Nakob were held by the enemy. These 
movements proved to be 
rather a safeguard against 
observance by our outposts 
cf German preparations 
than the preliminarics of 
an invasion, for by the 
end of September the Union 
police had returned to some 
of their posts, which they 
found abandoned by the 
enemy, with the water-holes 
undamaged. 

Meanwhile, a considerable 
German force had occupied 
Ramans Drift with the 
intention of entrenching 
themselves there and com- 
manding the Steinkop- 
Warmbad road. Colonel 
Dawson, with the Fourth 
South African Rifles, 
marched the sixty miles 
from Steinkop to the Drift, 
through country choked 
with sand and parched by 
a fierce sun, in two days, 
and at the expense of only 
two casualties surprised апа. 
dislodged the enemy. An 
interesting feature of the 
relative positions of the 
German and British posses- 
sions in South West Africa 
was the menace to Rhodesia 
of the German territory 
known as the Caprivi strip. 
This thin neck of land, 
jutting from the north- 
east corner of the German 
colony far into Rhodesia, was obtained by the German 
Chancellor Caprivi to give access to the Zambesi 
River. (See Map, page 235.) It meets the Zambesi 
not far from the great Victoria Falls and the British 
settlement of Livingstone, where the river is crossed 
by а bridge, 420 feet high and 650 fect long, that 
cares the railway from  Buluwayo northwards, 
The safeguarding of this vitally important link fell 
to the Rhodesian police, and they were able not only 
to secure it against raids, but in September to occupy 
the German post of Shuckmannsberg in the Caprivi 
strip, and arrange for the temporary administration 
of the German territory. А success of even more 
importance was scored on September 18th, when a Union 
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force occupied Luderitz Bay without meeting resistance, 
and hoisted tle Union Jack on the Town Hall. : Гһе German 
garrison retreated after blowing up the railway line of 
which the port is the western terminus. The Union now 
commanded two good positions from which German South- 
West Africa could be attacked ; and but for the emergence 
of grave trouble in South Africa itself, the attack would 
doubtless have been pressed without delay. 


THE REBELLION OF MARITZ. 


Ever since the resignation of General Beyers it had 
been clear that the forces operating in the north-western 
district of the Cape, of which Upiugton is the chief centre, 
were not normal. In particular, suspicion was aroused 
by the publication of the list of casualties in a border 
action which occurred at 
Sandfontein, south of 
Warmbad, on September 
26th, and which resulted in 
sixteen men being killed, 
forty-three wounded, and 
I92 “captured.” No account 
of the action accompanied 
these casualties, and when 
an account was published 
it did not satisfactorily 
explain them. A force of 
South African Mounted 
Rifles and ‘Transvaal Horse 
Artillery had pushed forward 
through a defile to gain a 
water-hole. ‘I'he saucer-like 
depression in which Ше 
well lay was discovered to 
be commanded from every 
point of the compass 
by German artillery. ‘The 
force held out from day- 
break till noon under a 
continuous fire, to which 
they could make little 
effective reply, and then, 
finding their retreat barred 
and no sign of relief, the 
survivors surrendered. ‘I'he 
officer in command of the 
force was officially exoner- 
ated from all blame for the 
disaster, and the circum 
stances that made it possible 
remained for some days а 
mystery. On October r4th, 
however, it was anuounced 
that Lieutenant-Colonel S. G. 
Maritz, who had heen entrusted with the command of the 
forces in the north-west of the Cape Province, had insolently 
disregarded an order from headquarters to report himself, 
had held prisoner Major Ben Bower, who was sent to 
relieve him of his command, and had then sent him back 
with an ultimatum to the Union Government that unless 
lie was allowed within three days to mcet Generals Hertzog, 
De Wet, Beyers, Kemp, and Muller, “ to receive instruc- 
tions from them," he would forthwith make an attack 
on the forces of Major Bower's superior officer, Colonel 
Conrad Britz. Major Bower reported that Maritz had 
Gennan guns and a force of Germans under him, as well 
as nis own rebel commando, that he held the rank of 
General commanding the German troops, and that he had 
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arrested all of his men who were unwilling to join the 
Germans and sent them as prisoners to German South- 
West Africa. Maritz had shown him many helio messages 
` and telegrams from the German commander, dating back a less discreditable sort. 


to the beginning of Sep- 
tember, and an agreement 
which he had signed with 
the Governor of German 
South-West Africa guaran- 
teeing the independence of 
the Union as a republic, 
with the Orange River as 
its boundary; ceding Wal- 
fish Bay to Germany ; and 
undertaking that Germany 
would not object to the 
Union seizing the importaut 
Portuguese harbour of 
Delagoa Bay (which would 
give the Transvaal an outlet 
to the sea), and would not 
invade the Union except at 
the request of Maritz. 

The adventurer who 
staked evervthing on this 
wild stroke of treason came 
of an old Transvaal stock. 
He had fought cleverly 
under General Smuts in 
the South African war, 
when he headed a rebellion 
in the Kenhart district. 
General Smuts was 50 
impressed by his skill in 
keeping resistance alive in 
the north-west of the Cape 
at that time that he pro- 
moted him from corporal 
to colonel. He had served 
the Germans in their war 
against the Herrero natives 
in Damaraland, had tried 
cattle dealing in Holland, 
and finally applied for a 
commission in the police of 
South Africa. His unique 
knowledge of the trouble- 
some north-west country 
made him valuable, and 
procured him in time the 
command which he now 
so grossly abused. His skill 
in guerilla warfare was not 
coupled with foresight or 
judgment. He had fallen an 
easy victim to German 
promises, which a wiser man 
might have seen were in- 
capable of fulfilment, and he 
miscalculated the effect his 
treason would have on the 
mass of Dutch South Afri- 
cans, who, though they might 
have little stomach for what 
they considered a needless 
war of aggression, had less for 


General De Wet. [Russell and Sons. 
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meaning that all or any of these were in league with him. 
The motives that led some of them to rebel soon afterwards 
were of a wider and—-if distinction in treachery is possible 


When he declared for 
зегпапу, early in October, 
Maritz was in command of 
a mixed force of rebels and 
Germans under a thousand 
strong, and had a consider- 
able store of German rifles, 
ammunition, and guns, in 
addition to what he had 
stolen from the Union. He 
had his base near Upington, 
on the Orange River, in the 
heart of the troublesome and 
difficult country he knew 
so well. When his force 
had increased to well over 
two thousand he divided 
it—the one part remaining 
in the Upington district, 
while the other moved 
quickly southwards, up the 
Great Fish River, hoping to 
gather recruits as it went, 
and perhaps to make good, 
by a march via Kenhart 
and Calvinia on the Fish 
River, Maritz’s boast to 
Major Bower that he would 
“overrun Ше Cape.” Maritz 
himself remained in the 
north. From October 16th 
onwards, Colonel Britz, 
with the Imperial Light 
Horse and Enslin's Horse 
(the latter composed of 
Dutch burghers from the 
Transvaal), gave the enemy 
round Upington no rest. 
Several parties of rebels 
were cut off and captured ; 
several others, who had 
been forcibly detained by 
Maritz, surrendered volun- 
tarily, and in some cases 
offered for active service 
for the Union. At day- 
break on October 22nd, 
Maritz, with a force of 
about 1,000, including a 
German contingent with 
machine guns, attacked 
Keimoes, a day's march 
south-west of; Upington. 
The garrison of 150 held 
out pluckily till rein- 
forcements came later in 
the day, and Maritz moved 
west again down the Orange 
River to Kakamas, twenty 
miles nearer the German 
frontier. Colonel Britz 
pursued him hotly, aud 


such shameless treachery. His demand to be allowed to con- dislodged him with such violence that he left all his tents 
sult five of his prominent compatriots must not be taken as standing and abandoned a large quantity of stores and 
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One of the loyal commandoes trucking horses" at a South African railway station.  [Pholopress. 
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A baggage convoy on the trek across the, veldt. 
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ammunition. In this engagement Maritz himself was 
wounded, and niany of his men deserted. He withdrew to 
Scruit Drift, on the frontier, where he found German support, 
but on October 30th was again routed by Colonel Britz. 
Meanwhile, the force which had moved scuth had 
penetrated almost to Calvinia, in the middle west of 
the Cape Province, a distance of over 200 miles. It 
was engaged on October 25th by a force under Colonel 
van der Venter, and lost ninety men and two maxim 
guns. Three days later, pursued northwards to Onderste- 
doorne, midway between Calvinia and Kenhart, it was 
again defeated, losing 124 men. ‘This southern body was 


now as badly broken as the northern, and the rebellion 
was virtually ended. 


THE RISING IN THE TRANSVAAL AND THE 
FREE STATE. 

Meanwhile, interest had shifted to the north of the 
Free State and the west of the ‘Transvaal. In the former, 
General Christian De Wet had great influence; in the 
latter, the word of General Delarey had been law while he 
lived, and his friend, General Beyers, had now assumed 
his mantle. Beyers, in the letter which he addressed to 
General Smuts resigning his command of the Defence 
Force, had already made it clear that he thought South 
African participation in the war needless and vain, since 
the fate of the German colony must iu any case be decided 
on tlie battlefields of Europe, апа the Union might conquer 
it at great sacrifice only to see it handed back to Germany 
if the war went against tne Entente Powers. He had, 
however, declared that he did not wish to stir up civil 
strife, and could be depended on to ''shed his blood to 
the last drop for his country if she weze attacked." Had 
the Union been asked to do no more than send a volunteer 
force to Europe and use its Defence Force only for defence, 
it is more than likely that Beyers would not have rebelled. 
As it was, his attitude of comprcmise was an impossible 
ene to maintain, and the only problem was in which way 
it would harden. ‘Ihe critical weeks of September found 
him much in the company of De Wet, addressing meetings 
up and down the country, sometimes from the motor 
car in which General Delarey was shot. Older, harder, 
narrower, and more implacable than Beyers, De Wet had 
proved a disturbing factor in Union politics ever since, 
fourteen years before, he made a name for himself as one 
of the greatest guerilla leaders of all time. He was a Boer 
of the old type, for whom the grant of self-government 
had not.allayed fierce resentment at defeat, and the 
Peace at Vereeniging was little mcre than a necessury 
makeshift, and whose nature was complicated by a strain 
of religious fanaticism. ‘The spirit of revolt was, more- 
over, fanned by the exhortations of a religious 
monomaniac named Van Rensburg, who had a reputa- 
tion as a prophet among the more primitive of the 
‘Transvaal Dutch, and who predicted that Beyers and 
De Wet would be the instruments of Heaven in bringing 
about a restoration of the old republics. It became 
increasingly clear that the menace could not be dealt with 
by peaceful means, but the Government held its hand 
till the last possible moment—until, indeed, De Wet 
had actually raised some commandoes in the Free State, 
held up a troop train at Reitz on October 27th, and 

arrested the Government officials at Heilbron, just off 
the main line from Bloemfontein to Pretoria. 


GENERAL BOTHA AS COMMANDER-IN-CHIEF. 


The future will rate very highly the services of General 
Botha to South Africa and to the Empire at this time. 
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He was now in his fifty-second year, and had been Premier 
of the Union from its formation in 1999. ‘Those years 
had not been free from blunders. Among them was the 
deportation of ten Labour leaders under martial law in the 
great strike of 1912, and the rescinding of the deportation 
order shortly after war broke out was a wise and tactful 
step. But in his five years of leadership he had struck a 
balance between the aims of South African nationalism and 
the demands of the imperial tie which rallied round him the 
majority of South Africans, British and Dutch. ‘The best 
evidence of his success was the dwindling in those years 
of the original official Opposition party of mainly British 
composition. ‘The racial line of division in South African 
politics had almost disappeared, and in its place was 
emerging the saner and healthier, though not less sharp, 
demarkation between the representatives of employment 
and of the employed. Labour had become a political 
force, and the problem of the future seemed to be whether 
a considerable portion of the South African Party which 
General Botha led would, or would not, develop a 
Liberalism that would bring it in touch with the aims of 
Labour. Tke position was, however, oddly complicated 
by the fact that the ardent back-veldt Dutch Nationalists, 
who, temperamentally, had nothing in common with 
Labour, but who were the bitterest opponents of General 
Botha for what they considered his betrayal of Dutch 
interests to the mineowners and “ imperialists,” saw in 
the rise of Labour a possible means of undermining 
the policy of compromise which they so much detested. 
Of these, General Hertzog was the most enlightened and 
reasonable spokesman, and General De Wet the most 
implacable and dangerous. On the outbreak of war the 
Labour Party, though many of its members shared the 
regret of its leader, Mr. Cresswell, that South African 
help had not been confined to an expeditionary force, 
rallied to the Government. Mr. Cresswell was given a 
Commission in the Defence Force. The implacables were 
thus isolated, and the only question was on how much 
Dutch support, passive or active, they could count. 

Three things contributed to reducing that support to 
its minimum. General Hertzog, though bitterly critical 
of the Government’s policy, refused to aid Beyers and 
De Wet in their preparations for armed resistance, and 
even pleaded with them personally to keep the peace. 
Again, the revolt of Maritz, besides disgusting the mass of 
the Dutch people, created what was de facto a German 
invasion of the Cape. Lastly, General Botha's decision, 
announced on September 23rd, to take supreme command 
of all the forces in the field, coupled with the stimulating 
speeches he made up and down the country, rallied all 
save the most extreme sections to him—many of the 
most enthusiastic promises of support and messages of 
encouragement coming from Hertzogite supporters and 
joumals. 

General Botha placed himself at once at the head of 
a force, which, besides the regiments of the compulsorily- 
raised Union Defence Force, included several strong Dutch 
commandoes organised on the old burgher lines. Many of 
the Dutch felt the indignity of the rebellion even more than 
the British, and though now called upon to fight against men 
of their own race, perhaps of their own family, came fonvard 
in a spirit which showed that they considered the stain 
could best be wiped off the Dutch name by Dutchmen. 
The call for men was sent from house to house in the 
old way, much as the fiery cross used to be in the Highlands 
of Scotland, and commandants, field cornets, and burghers 
who had fought under General Botha in the Boer war 
readily came forward to take their places besides the 
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mixed Dutch and British regiments of the regular Defence 
Force. 

Botha determined to deal first with Beyers, and to 
erush his force before it could effect a union with 
the rebels in the Free State. He therefore entrained 
immediately to Rustenburg, in the Western Transvaal, 
just north of Beyers's headquarters. He came quickly in 
contact with the rebel commandoes and put them to flight 
south of Rustenburg, pursuing them vigorously. Within 
a week of going to the front lie was able to report that 
Beyers's commandoes had scattered in all directions and 
were not likely to unite again. 

Meanwhile, in the Free State, the Government had 
been endeavouring to avoid bloodshed, despite open acts 
of rebellion by De Wet and his followers, who had entered 
townships and commandeered horses, rifles, ammunition, 
and stores; smashed the telegraphs, sjamboked hesitating 
farmers and storekeepers, and in general endeavoured to 
bring the business cperations of the Northern Free State 
to a standstill. In one of 
these raids, on Vrede, on 
October 28th, the petty, - 
bigoted, and bitter spirit 
that animated the leader 
was revealed in a vivid 
flash. He had the magis- 
trate of Vrede dragged 
before him, and delivered 
a harangue on the evils of 
rule by the “ pestilential 
English,” and the “ungodly 
policy " of General Botha. 
“King Edward,” he said, 
" promised to protect us, 
but he failed to do so, and 
allowed a magistrate to be 
put over us.” But his chief 
point was that this parti- 
cular magistrate had fined 
him five shillings for sjam- 
boking a native, a fact of 
which he now furiously 
reminded him. ‘To De Wet 
that seemed the apotheosis 
of British statesmanship, 
and cause enough for 
putting South Africa 
through the sufferings of 
civil war. From many of his 
former comrades, such as General Smuts, his speech 
provoked the scornful comment that this was a “ five- 
shilling rebellion.” Against this spirit peaceful cvertures 
could do little, but the Government, realising that it was 
not characteristic of many who might be forced or gulled 
into aiding De Wet, wisely proclaimed that all rebellious 
burghers who laid down their arms before November 2rst 
should be left in peace. Many took advantage of this, 
including two of De Wet's sons. 


DE WET STILL ELUSIVE. 


After his activities at Heilbron and Vrede, De Wet 
nioved southward, keeping to the east of the main line 
from Bloemfontein to Pretoria. On October 26th part of his 
force, under Commandant Wessels, looted Harrismith, near 
the Natal border and on the main line connecting the Free 
State with Natal. The rebels damaged the railway and 
pillaged the shops, but did not attempt to hold the town. 
De Wet then made his headquarters jn the triangle of 
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country enclosed by the railways connecting Kroonstadt, 
Bloemfontein, and Bethlehem Не defeated a loyal 
commando near Winburg, which is in the centre of this 
district, on November 6th, losing one of his sons, Daniel, in 
the action. Onthe 8th, rebel forces of some strength, which 
had been collecting with a view to attacking Kroonstadt, were 
dispersed by Colonel Manie Botha. On the 13th, General 
Botha, having sufficiently broken the forces cf Deyers to 
deal with De Wet, came on tle latter, after a forced 
night march, at Marquard, twenty-four miles east of 
Winburg. The rebels were engaged over a long front 
and completely routed. It is probable that De Wet 
himself would have been captured had not the orders 
that would have brought forces under Colonel Britz and 
General Lukin into action gone astray. De Wet then 
gave an exhibition of Ше elusive tactics of which he was 
a master. Moving quickly south-west, east, and finally 
north, he made а bold bid on November 16th to command 
the main line of railway north of Virginia, fifty miles 
south of Kroonstadt. ‘The 
forces under General Botha 
were busy in blocking a 
minor rebel movement 
further south, but De Wet 
was engaged by com- 
mandoes sent by train from 
Kroonstadt. With the aid 
of two armoured trains they 
were able to prevent a 
portion of De Wet's force 
from crossing the railway 
and making westward to 
join the remains of Beyers’s 
men, whose flight south- 
wards had brought them 
into the Hoopstad region of 
the Free State. ‘This junc- 
tion was prevented by a 
smart attack on Beyers's 
force, now numbering only 
about a thousand, оп 
November Ith, near 
Bultfontein. The enemy 
were defeated over a seven 
mile front, and headed off in 
a rapid chase in a north- 
easterly direction. De Wet, 


A Native Villae in German East Africa. fleeing westward up the Vet 


A River and hotly pursued, 
divided his force near Boshof, and himself made for the 
Transvaal with twenty-five men. 

The circumstances of his ultimate capture were symbolic 
of the change that had come over methods of warfare, 
even in the veldt, since his peculiar genius found full play 
fourteen years before. A saddle, a bridle, a rifle, and а 
horse could no longer complete the equipment even of 
the most skilful guerilla fighter. ‘There was the motor 
car to be reckoned with. De Wet slipped across the Vaal 
River with his handful of men on the night of November 
21st. He was pursued by motor, but managed to join 
a small commando, chiefly composed of rebels who had 
escaped from the west of the Free State, that had been 
secretly forming in the district. With this force he started 
yend again, passing eighteen miles north of Vryburg 
on November 25th. From Vryburg the chase was taken 
ир һу 2 motor brigade, under Commandani Britz, and 
continued relentlessly through heavy, sandy undulatin 
country, thickly covered by thornbush. On the 755 
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Britz captured fifty-three of De Wet's men without firing 
a snot. The foll 


owing of De Wet's spoor through such 
country was a notable achievement for the motor, and 


it played out De Wet's horses by forcing him to make one 
stretch of fifty miles without unsaddling. The actual 
capture was made by mounted troops at Waterburg, 
about one hundred miles due west of Mafeking, where 
De Wet was run to earth in a farm, with fifty-two rebels. 
Taken by surprise, he made little attempt to escape, aud 
the whole of his men were made prisoners without a shot 
being fired. Two days later a Johannesburg crowd hooted 
De Wet as he drove through the Streets, under guard, 
to the fort, and the greatest menace to the internal peace 
of South Africa was removed. 


THE DEATH OF BEYERS. 


Meanwhile, General Botha had effected a great “ round- 
up” of the remaining Free State rebels, who had made 
extensive preparations for a fight at Reitz. As many as 
550 were captured on the first few days of December 
without any casualties in the Government forces. The 
same policy of extensive surrounding movements accounted 
a few days later for Beyers. He had crossed the Vaal 
River into the Free State with a small Íorce, and was 
pursued by a commando which was guarding the ‘Transvaal 
bank. Finding himself hard pressed on the Free State 
side, he attempted to recross. The river was in flood, and 
in mid-stream he fell from his horse. When his body 


was got later on, he was found to have been drowned. 


unwounded. Most of the sixty men who accompanied 
him were shot, drowned, or captured. 

The heart was now quite gone from the rebels. Of the 
five leaders on whom Maritz counted when he lit the fire 
of revolt on October oth, Hertzog had kept the peace, 
Beyers was dead, De Wet was captured, Kemp had joined 
the Germans with Maritz himself, and Muller, who had 
been skirmishing and looting north of Pretoria, was 
wounded and a prisoner. ‘The final collapse came on 
December 10th, when the only remaining leaders of note, 
Wessels and the two Serfonteins, surrendered in the Free 
State with 1,200 men, the only large body of rebels still 
in being. In six weeks of swift pursuit and masterly 
enveloping, Botha had secured the surrender of some 7,000 
rebels, with a total Union casualty list of 334, including 
78 killed. Не was now able to give his attention to 
Tenewing the attack on German South-West Africa, 


THE OPERATIONS IN EAST AFRICA. 


In East Africa the vastness of the lands involved, 
and the smallness of the forces available to either Power, 
made effective occupation of territory in the European 
sense impossible. A railway terminus might be seized, 
a port on oue of the great lakes occupied, or a frontier 
fort stormed, but in its essence this was to be a prolonged 
"affair of outposts” on a big scale. АП of the few 
hundreds of Europeans scattered about the East African 
colonies could not be called up, for enough must be left 
at their posts to safeguard white dominion over the 
teeming native races, many of incalculable temper. “ It 
is not the Germans whom we have to protect ourselves 
against," wrote an Englishwoman living near Nairobi, 
in September. “There is a fear that the natives, who 
up to the present have always been very quiet and docile, 
may take it into their heads to rise, and it is against 
this preparations are being made. We have concentration 
camps in different parts of the country, which, at the 
first sign of any trouble from the natives, we shall all 
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make for.” ‘The fighting, therefore, had to be done by 
native troops officered by whites, and by such small bodies 
of white volunteers as could be spared. It was fighting, 
too, with a curious personal quality rare in the battles of 
masses in Europe. If the rebellion in South Africa set 
cousin against cousin, and sometimes father against son, 
here, on the Anglo German frontiers, men accustomed 
to foregather at the club and gossip over a peg ” after 
a hard week's farming, confronted each other through the 
loopholes of many a frontier post. “ Тһе only thing I 
remember of the fight” wrote an English settler of one 
border foray, “is that one of their men shot W. 
He was lying behind a tuft of short grass, and shot W 
at a loophole. I was at the next loophole, and he was 
only 250 yards away. He knew he'd got W———, and he 
deliberately stood up and waved his hand. I shot 
him . . . clean through the head. I felt rather sick 
about it afterwards. He was quite a good sort.” 
When it is remembered that these operations were carried 
out on frontiers hundreds of miles long, by a few thousand 
native troops and a few hundred white men, in the wildest 
and most difficult country, and in equatorial heat, it is 
possible to get some notion of the distinctive character 
of East African fighting. 


IMPORTANCE OF THE LAKES AND RAILWAYS. 


German East Africa has an агга of about 384,000 
square miles. The sea bounds it entirely on the east, 
with a 620 mile coast line. То the north lie British East 
Africa and Uganda; on the west, Lake Tanganyika. 
On the south Rhodesia runs up to meet it, the extreme 
north of Nyasaland touches it, and Lake Nyasa and 
Portuguese East Africa complete the frontier. ‘The chief 
trade of the colony found an outlet at the port of 
Dar-es-Salam, on the East coast, whence the railway— 
designed to cross Africa, in time, from sea to sea—runs 
inland through the heart of the colony to Tabora, one of 
the stations on the projected Cape to Cairo railway. 
Over the island of Zanzibar, which lies off its eastern 
coast, and from whose Sultans both Britain and Germany 
had leased the lands that founded their colonies, Britain 
had established a protectorate. Between the German 
and British colonies on the north, and shared almost 
equally by them both, lie the waters of Victoria Nyanza, 
one of the greatest of the African lakes, and an important 
source of trade communication, with an active fleet of 
small British and German steamers, and many prosperous 
little ports on its shores. The shipping and ports on 
Victoria Nyanza presented the readiest points of attack 
for either side; the seaport of Dar-es-Salam was clearly 
an important British objective; and since the railway in 
British East Africa—which is usually known as the 
Uganda Railway, though it does not go so far as Usanda, 
but which links the chief harbour, Mombasa, with the 
capital, Nairobi, and with Port Florence on Victoria 
Nyanza—runs parallel with the German frontier, a little 
north of it, it was clearly worth while for German forces 
to push northwards. 

At the outbreak of war, Germany had a native force 
officered by whites estimated by an East African observer 
at 5,000 men, and was able to enrol another 2,000 whites, 
She also set about arming and drilling more natives, 
with a haste and recklessness which British missionaries, 
who knew the native temper and ideas of wariare, 
considered dangerous. Britain had a battalion of the 
King's African Rifles, which are native troops, in British 
Hast Africa, another in Uganda, some 3,000 native 
police between the two colonies, and several small bodies 
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of white volunteers. ‘These forces, greatly outnumbered 
on the southern frontier of British East Africa had a 
hard time in the early stages of the operations, until the 
arrival of Indian reinforcements, 

Fighting began with an attack, on August roth, by 
a British cruiser on the German port, Dar-cs-Salam. А 
German surveying ship and the floating dock there were 
sunk, and the important wireless station destroyed. The 
Germans abandoned the port. 


NYASALAND 

ATTACKED. 
‘Two days later, 
one of the three ves- 
sels of the Marine 
Transport Depart- 
ment of the Nyasa- 
land Protectorate 
surprised the armed 
German steamer, 
Von Wissman, on 
the eastern shore of 
Take Nyasa, and 
captured and dis- 
mantled her. It 
was September be- 
fore Germany 
attempted an effec- 
tive reprisal in 
Nyasaland. In the 
early days of that 
month, German 
trcops crossed the 
northern frontier of 
the colony, апа, 
evading a British 
force sent to 
intercept them оп 
September oth, at- 
tacked Karongwa, 
опе of the chief 
trading ports of the 
colony on the north 
of Lake Nyasa. 
The port was 
defended only by 
an officer with fifty 
African riflemen 
and native police, 
and eight civilians. 
It succeeded, 
however, in holding 
out against an 
enemy numbering 
some 400 until re- 
lieved by a stronger 
column, which pursued the Germans northwards towards 
the frontier. Germany lost more than half of the white 
officers attached to her force, aud the force itself was 
checked and broken up with a completeness that saved 

Nyasaland from further attack for some time. 

Further to the east of its southern frontier, the German 
colony pushed a force into the extreme north-east of 
Rhodesia, and attacked Abercom, one of the chief settle- 
ments in Northern Rhodesia, just south of Lake Tanganyika. 
A force of the Rhodesian police, natives officered by whites, 
opposed the enemy, and after silencing a field gun which 
they possessed by Maxim fire, compelled them to abandon 
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their position, and, by a forced night march, drove them 
over the border on September roth. 

The southerly raids from the German colony had, 

therefore, effected little. Operating northwards, they 
were able to give us more trouble. А small German force 
took up in August a strong position near the British past 
of Taveta, just over the border of British East! Africa, 
at the point where the Uganda Railway and the border are 
nearest. From this base a force was pushed forward early 
in September to 
try to blow up the 
railway at Maungu. 
; It was broken up 
5 before it could do 
any damage, and 
its dynamite апа 
outfit were сар- 
tured. On Sept- 
ember 6th, however, 
a strong force of 
the enemy attacked 
Tsavo, a station on 
the railway a little 
further inland than 
Maungu. * It was 
well equipped with 
maxim guns, and 
was opposed by 
King’s African 
Rifles, assisted by 
Indian troops. It 
failed in its object 
of occupying the 
railway, but  in- 
flicted heavy losses 
on us, especially on 
the 29th Punjabi 
regiment, which had 
reinforced the Colo- 
nial troops, and 
which made a 
gallant attempt to 
rush the maxim 
guns with a bayonet 
charge. Thereafter 
the British force in 
the Tsavo district 
remained оп the 
defensive for some 
weeks, and success- 
fully repelled several 
attacks on its posi- 
tions. The officer in 
command paid high 
tribute to the con- 
duct of his native 
troops at this time, and said that their example had had 
the important effect of greatly reassuring tle Masai natives 
of the district. 

Meanwhile, at the western end of the border, a German 
force of some 400 occupied Kisii, a settlement which lics 
just east of Victoria Nyanza. А small British column 
which met them was compelled to retire, but the enemy 
did not consider his position. tenable, and retreated to 
Karungu, on {Ше eastern shores of Lake Victoria. Forces 
from the settlements of Port Florence and Kisumu, further 
north on the lake, were at once despatched to dislodge 
him, but on arrival found Karungu abandoned, A German 
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Troops of the South African Defance Force marching into the Castle at Capetown after mobilisation. 
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A Detachment of the King's African Rifies on parade at Mombasa. 
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attempt on the western coast of Lake Victoria fared no 
better. Throughout Octoher and November these frontier 
raids continued, notably at Gazi, on the coast, where an 
enemy force of 500 made a determined attack, but were 
driven back to the frontier; and in the Tsavo district, 


where the attack on Ше railway was more than once 
renewed without success. 


A DISASTROUS EXPEDITION. 


Two attempts to carry the war into the enemy's 
country were made, one of which cost us dear. On 
November 4th we had so far obtained mastery in the 
fighting round Tsavo that we were able to push across 
the boundary to Longido, where the Germans held a strong 


post. Ап action lasting for a whole day was fought, 
in which the Pun- 


jabis again distin- 
guished themselves 
by taking three of 
the enemy's posi- 
tions in succession. 
Shortage of water 
compelled our retire- 
ment for a time, but 
in the face of a 
second advance the 
enemy evacuated 
the post, which was 
occupied by our 
force. On Novem- 
her 4th the most 
serious of our 
reverses occurred. 
Misled by the infor- 
mation that, as the 
guarded official 
account put it, “ап 
important German 
railway terminus ” 
was weakly held, 
an expedition was 
sent to occupy it. 
The force was des- 
cribed as landing 
and afterwards 
*'re-embarking, "and 
the terminus in 
question was doubt- 
less the port of 
‘Tanga, in the north- 
eastern corner of 
the German colony, 
whence a railway, 
designed to link Germany's Lake Victoria ports with 
the sea, runs inland, roughly parallel with the 
border, for over 200 miles. In this attack a 
battalion and a half of mixed British and Indian troops 
was used, including men of the rorst Grenadiers, the 
North Lancashire Regiment, and the Kashmir Rifles. 
‘The strength in which the town was held had been greatly 
under-estimated, and when the force had survived a 
heavy fire on its left flank, and pushed forward with 
great gallantry into the town itself, where it crossed 
bayonets with the enemy, it was met with so devastating 
a fire from the houses that it could not complete the 
attack, and was compelled to return to its base by sea. 
The casualties in this action were 745. including 11 
British officers and men. 


The upshot, therefore, of the first few months’ fighting 
in East Africa was that all British possessions abutting 
on German East Africa had repelled the raids from that 
colony, and had succeeded in keeping their ports and 
railways intact, while two raids, one successful and one 
disastrous, had been made on German soil. Our casualties 
had been heavy. Lord Crewe, in the House of Lords, 
on November 18th, put them at about 900, and explained 
them by the fact that “ the initial position of the Germans 
was a stronger one than ours." ‘This superior strength 
was mainly in artillery, and many of the brief accounts 
of East African actions, especially in the Tsavo district, 
made mention of the number oí maxim guns possessed 
by German forces. ‘The arrival of Indian reinforcements 
in time redressed this inequality, and by the end of 

November the posi- 
tion at all points 
seemed satisfactory. 


THE WEST 
AFRICAN 
FIGHTING. 


` In the operations 
against Germany's 
other two Aírican 
colonies, ‘Togoland 
and Kamerun on 
the west, British 
and French naval 
and land forces 
co-operated with 
excellent results. 
Togoland, lying be- 
.tween the British 
colony of the Gold 
Coast and French 
Dahomey, has a 
coast line of only 
about thirty-two 
miles, on which 
its chief settle- 
ment, Lome, lies. 
Inland, it widens 
to three or four 
times that breadth, 
and its total area 
is 33,000 square 
miles. To push 
inwards from 
the sea, subduing 
the country as they 
advanced, was 
clearly the policy for the Allies, and that policy 
was immediately begun. A British cruiser secured 
the surrender of Lome in August without opposition. 
In doing so, it captured one of the largest wireless- 
telegraphy stations in the world, for it was with Togoland 
that, after years of costly experiment, the Telefunken 
Company established connection from mear Berlin, a 
distance of over 3,000 miles. From there, regular com- 
munication was to have been made with German East 
and South-West Africa. A French force operating from 
Dahomey, in conjunction with the British naval force, 
made the subjugation of Togoland secure, and by the 
11th of November the Board of Trade were able to state 
that, in the opinion of the Governor of the Gold Coast 
and of the Commander of the Forces in Togoland, there 


[Exclusive News Agency. 
Railway bridge over the Zambesi at Livingstone, Rhodesia. 
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The Harbour at Tanga, German East Africa. 


An engine taking in fuo! from а woodstack on the Uganda Railway. 
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was no reason why British traders should not extend 
their operations to that colony. 


FRANCE AND KAMERUN. 


Operations against Kamerun were attended with much 
more difficulty, though here again the co-operation of 
British and French forces was of great value. Kamerun, 
lying between British Nigeria and the French Congo, 
has an area of nearly 200,000 square miles, a population 
of about two and a half millions, including some two 
thousand white men of military age, and over three 
thousand native troops, officered by whites. ‘The French 
attack on the colony was given special point by the fact 
that the south-eastern extremity of it, which almost 
severs the French Congo from the French Sudan, had 
been extorted from France by Germany with the Agadir 
threat of three years before. 

Had the policy followed in Togoland of an advance 
from the sea been adopted solely in Kamerun, it is 
probable that the allied arms would have been consistently 
successful. The first attacks on Kamerun were, however, 
made from Nigeria, and failed. On August 25th, a 
detachment of the West African Frontier Force, carrying 
out a reconnaissance from Yola, in Nigeria, pushed 
forward to Тере in Kamerun, and, overcoming the resistance 
offered there, proceeded to Garua, where it captured the 
fort On August 3oth, it was very heavily counter- 
attacked, and forced to retreat to British territory, having 
suffered considerably. No better fortune attended two 
other columns that crossed the frontier further south, 
from Ikom and from Calabar; and the policy of attack 
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from this side was wisely abandoned until a diversion 
from the coast should make it more practicable. 

Meanwhile, H M.S. Cumberland and Dwarf had recon- 
noitred the mouth of the Kamerun River, and the 
approaches to Duala, the chicf port of the colony, and, 
at the end of September, a concerted attack was made 
on the coast of the colony by a French force from 
Libreville, in the French Congo, and the British warships. 
On September 27th, Duala and Bonaberi, the important 
settlements close together at the mouth of the river, 
surrendered unconditionally after a bombardment. Vic- 
toria, further north, the other important harbour of the 
colony, and the outlet for the administrative capital, 
Buea, which lies just inland from it, was seized by a force 
of Royal Marines after bombardment by a French cruiser 
and the Nigerian Government yacht. With the coast from 
Victoria to Duala as a base, the Anglo-French forces now 
advanced inland in a fan-like formation im pursuit of an 
enemy who had been enabled, by two railways and a 
river valley, to retreat in three different directions. Buea, 
at the end of the westernmost stay of the fan, was occupied 
on November 15th; Majuka, some fifty miles north of 
Bonaberi, on the railway, had already fallen; Jabassi, 
straight inland from Bonaberi up the Wuri River, was 
taken by an allied naval and military force on October 
8th; and Edea, an important station on the line that 
runs southward from Duala, fell to a French force on 
October 26th. The Allies now held the chief ports and 
railway termini, together with the hinterland within a 
fifty miles radius of the Kamerun River, and had gained 
them at small sacrifice. It remained to be seen how far 
the fan of their advance could be extended. 
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The part played by motor transports in the retreat from Antwerp: Cars attached to the Belgian Army 


and the British Naval Brigade drawn up on the outskirts of the city. - 
[Newspaper Illustrations. 
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| Another view of the British motor transports halted on 
the retreat from Antwerp. 
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Watching the bombardment of Antwerp from an armoured car. 


[Photo press. 


CHAPTER XXVI. 
MOTOR VEHICLES IN THE WAR. 


THE FIRST WAR IN WHICH THE MOTOR WAS EXTENSIVELY USED—THE SYSTEM OF SUBVENTIONS AT НОМЕ AND 
ABROAD—MOTOR SUPPLY COLUMNS—AMBULANCES—THE ARMOURED MOTOR. 


HE extensive employment of motor vehicles iu 
this war very materially affected its tactics and 
strategy. Some use was made of motor lorries 
and tractors in the South African war, and 

results were sufficiently satisfactory to direct the attention 
of military authorities throughout Europe towards the 
rapid development of the motor industry. Mechanical 
‘Transport Companies were formed at Aldershot and else- 
where, and it was at first expected that the five-ton steam 
tractor would prove to be the most serviceable type of 
machine for military work. Тһе special features in favour 
of the tractor are its ability to detach itself from its load, 
and to haul either itself or its trailing vehicles singly out 
of any difficult position by means of a wire rope gear. 
The utility of the steam tractor, or, in fact, of any steam- 
driven vehicle, is circumscribed by its dependence on 
ample and frequent renewals of fuel and water supplies. 
In view of this, efforts have been made to encourage 
the production of reliable internal combustion tractors. 
The progress of this type of machine has, however, been 
slow compared with that of the self-contained motor 
lorry, which can travel with safety at higher speeds, and 
is a more compact vehicle. 

The Governments of the various countries in which 
motors began to be used extensively for commercial purposes 
quickly realised that the best way of putting themselves 
into possession of adequate fleets for mechanical transport 


was not any system of direct purchase of tractors or other 
vehicles in quantity, but rather the adoption of some 
scheme tending to direct the ordinary civilian demand 
for heavy motors into suitable channels, and so to make 
large numbers of lorries available to be requisitioned in 
emergency. It was clear that ordinary commercial 
developments might diverge further and further from 
military requirements, in view of which it became necessary 
to offer artificial inducements to purchasers of vehicles 
suitable for army work. Subvention or subsidy schemes 
were started almost simultaneously in France and Germany. 
The former decided to encourage principally lorries designed 
to carry three-ton loads, while the latter preferred to 
stimulate the demand for larger machines, capable of 
carrying about four tons, and drawing an additional two 
tons in a rubber-tyred trailer. Probably the French will 
have proved to have been the wiser as regards the broad 
principle, since the difficulty of operating motor vehicles 
over broken roads and across loose and muddy ground 
and light temporary bridges is, to some degree, propor- 
tionate to their size. 

Both in France and in Germany traders proved somewhat 
reluctant to adopt motor transport, and the inducement © 
offered had to be considerable. The French subsidy 
scheme provided for a payment in respect of each vehicle 
of a total sum of about £300, spread over a period of three 
years. German conditions, both as regards the road 
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A collection of damaged motors captured from the Germans in France. [Topical Press. 
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system and trade, necessitated even larger payments, 
amounting in the aggregate to about £450, over a period 
of five years, for each lorry of the approved type. In Great 
Britain conditions were very different. ‘Traders were 
adopting motor vans and lorries very freely, and the country 
was still, when war broke out, the only one in which the 
available supply of industrial motors was in excess of the 
military requirement. Consequently, it was not necessary to 
pay so high a subsidy, and only about £120, spread over 
three years, was offered. At tlie same time, the scheme was 
far mere strict than the others as regards the design of 
the machines enrolled. It served, in fact, to create new 
types of three-ton lorries, and, to a limited extent, also 
of lighter vehicles, suitable for carrying about thirty 
hundredweights. Traders were not quick to adopt the 
British subvention models, and at the beginning of the 
war the number available cannot have been more than a 
few hundred, including all those owned by the War 
Department, There were, however, available in ample 
quantities plenty of excellent machines of about the same 
carrying capacity, but generally fitted with rather smaller 
wheels, and differing from the approved types in certain 
minor respects. 
Austria was late iu putting a subsidy scheme into force ; 
and in spite of a substantial payment of about £360 
per car, it is safe to say that the fleet available at the 
outbreak of war was still far short of requirements. In 
Russia, the bad quality of the roads and their comparative 
infrequency has been sufficient in itself to discourage 
the commercial use of motors which, in any case, would 
not yet have been justified by trade conditions. Conse- 
quently, the Government had to depend on direct purchase 
in foreign markets. At least 500 lorries were purchased 
from Germany between the beginning of 1913 and August, 
1914. A fair number were obtained from Great Britain, 
and since the beginning of the war huge contracts have 
been placed by the Russian Government with British 
manufacturers. Probably, large fleets would only have 
been of very limited use in Russia during the first few 
months of the operations had they been available, but 
our Allies have looked ahead. It is said that just before 
leaving Petrograd, the Austrian military attaché expressed 
surprise at the number of motors which had even then 
been requisitioned, or purchased, on the ground that 
they could not be used on Russian roads. The reply in 
effect was that that was not the purpose for which they 
had been brought together, and that the roads of Austria 
‘and Germany were of quite satisfactory quality. 
During its first five years of operation, ending March, 
1913, the German subvention scheme produced 625 army 
motor trains, while about 400 somewhat similar machines 
were in use in the country. At the outbreak of war, the 
number of lorries of approved type available in Germany 
was probably in the neighbourhood of 1,500 to 1,600, and 
there were, of course, other industrial vehicles to the 
number of probably about 5,000. 


OMNIBUSES AT THE FRONT. 


Among the steps taken in common by all the 
belligerent powers at the commencement of the wat 
were provisions to prevent the export of motor vehicles 
or their fuel. In France, Russia, Germany, and Austria, 
probably almost every fit motor vehicle of ordinary type 
was commandeered. In Great Britain, such a wholesale 
proceeding was not necessary. Many thousand cars and 
lorries were, however, promptly requisitioned The 
majority were exported from Avonmouth after undergoing 
a brief inspection, in the course of which a certain number 


were refused as unsuitable. Fen so, our transport was 
at first of mixed quality It included large numbers of 
admirable cars, and large numbers also of second-hand 
vehicles which had seen their best days, or had been 
subjected to rough handling by inexpert drivers. These 
fleets were put under the control of men cqually hastily 
collected, and not by any means in every case competent 
for the work. Together with the transport lorries and 
staff cars, a large fleet of motor omnibuses, principally 
taken from London, was sent out. ‘The majority of these 
have been used mainly for the rapid carriage of men 
from point to point, but some were converted into lorries 
and ambulances, and others have been carrying food 
and other supplies in their original double-decked bodies. 

On the whole, bus drivers have proved very satis- 
factory members of the Mechanical Transport Corps, 
even though the bulk of them are not possessed of that 
mechanical knowledge which is requisite to effect emergency 
repairs upon the road. 

After the first demand had been met, steps were taken 
to increase and renew the fleet of transport lorries by the 
purchase of adequate numbers of new three-ton vehicles of 
a limited number of accredited makes. Contracts were 
placed with these manufacturers for the supply of a pre- 
arranged number of lorries every week, and the result must 
undoubtedly be that the efficiency of the British supply 
aud transport columns is steadily increasing. While on 
active service the vehicles are divided into convoys, and 
it is evidently very much better, when possible, to arrange 
that all the units of any one convoy shall be of the same 
make and type, so that the speed of all the cars shall be 
about the same, and the convoy shall be able to keep 
together both on hills and on the level. Another advantage 
of dividing the fleet up in this way is that it reduces very 
much the quantity of spare parts which have to be carried 
in support of each convoy. 

In France, every sound industrial motor vehicle of 
suitable capacity was promptly requisitioned, and various 
motor works were put under military control, with a view 
to maintaining a subsequent supply. Within a few hours, 
Paris was entirely denuded of its fleet of upwards of x, ooo 
motor omnibuses. These vehicles had been designed 
partly with an eye to possible military use. They are 
all of the single-deck variety, and the chassis are very 
strongly and somewhat heavily built. A very little work 
suffices to turn the Paris omnibus into a useful lorry for 
the carriage of meat, or alternatively into a capacious 
ambulance. It is for the former purpose that most of 
tlie cars are, in fact, being used, and in this capacity they 
are giving excellent service, and have shown themsleves 
peculiarly reliable. The French 'bus driver has in his 
composition a touch of recklessness, which helped to fit 
him well for his work, ' It is equally certain that every 
suitable heavy motor in Germany and Austria has been 
commandeered, while Russia, as already stated, has had to 
depend principally on new fleets ordered from Great Britain, 
large consignments of which were shipped through to 
Archangel before winter traffic to that port became 
impossible. 

In the early stages of the war there was a serious 
shortage of motor ambulances, but hundreds—perhaps 
thousands—of motorists willingly presented their cars 
to the Red Cross Societies and Ambulance Associations, 
by whom funds were collected to equip these vehicles with 
ambulance bodies. The demand on the British Red Cross 
Society alone must have been in the neighbourhood of 
1,000 vehicles, the majority of which are suited to take 
four stretchers each, though a certain number of smaller 
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Wounded British troops in a London 'bus which had 
been converted into a motor ambulance, 
{Alfieri Picture Service. 


The interior of a motor ambulance. 
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two-stretcher cars have gone out, together with a few 
waggonettes and other capacious vehicles suitable for 
carrying men wlio need not travel in stretchers. In some 
instances the body design of the ambulances provides 
for some special means of suspending stretchers through 
the niedium of springs, and so insulating the patients from 
part of the vibration which passes the car springs. In 
introducing spring suspension it has been found that 
great care has to be taken to secure that the stretchers 
shall not be capable of any rolling or swinging motion 
relative to the ambulance body while the car is travelling. 
Difficulties in this respect, and the possibilities of breakages 
in any unnecessary mechanism, have led to the more usual 
adoption of a very simple body, in which the stretchers 
are run in along shelves and securely strapped in position. 
The bodies themselves consist of sufficiently stout wooden 
frames covered by waterproof canvas. In very many 
cases the ambulances are being driven on active service 
by the motorists who supplied the chassis, and who also gave 
their own services as volunteers. The work is not without 
its dangers, for the cars are not infrequently required to 
tun tight up to the trenches, and the enemy has not on 
all occasions shown much respect for the Red Cross. 


MOTOR SUPPLY TRANSPORT. 


The general system under which the bulk of the 
ambulances operate will be better understood when a 
brief description has been given of the system by means 
of which the motor has revolutionised the transport and 
supply columns, increased the mobility of huge armies, 
and, for the first time, enabled large bodies of men in the 
field to be provided regularly and punctually with fresh 
meat and bread. The new system has perhaps been 
worked out to greater perfection in connection with the 
British army than in the case of any of the other forces 
engaged. Any description must, of course, refer only to 
the main scheme, and not to every individual instance, 
since wide variations are entailed by special circumstances. 
In general, however, the arrangements which apply not 
only to the provision of food, but to the bringing forward 
of ammunition and other warlike stores, are as follows :— 

At some safe point along the railways to the rear of 
the army is ‘the base where supplies are collected, and 
from which they are forwarded every day up the line to 
a point known as “ railhead "; that is to say, the military 
terminus for the time being. Railhead is moved in 
accordance with the movements of the troops, but even 
when, as in the present instance, fine systems of strategic 
railways are available, it is not always possible to bring 
supplies up by rail to the near vicinity of the fighting 
front. The old scheme for the further transfer of supplies 
forward from railhead was the provision of a number 
of échelons of horsed waggons. One échelon followed a 
little way behind the troops, and the others completed 
the chain to railhead at intervals, which would allow of 
each échelon getting into touch once during the day with 
the one in front of it, and also with the one behind it. 
In this way, supplies were gradually -pushed forward in 
sections, and if an army was advancing rapidly, or railhead 
was at a considerable distance from the front, many days 
elapsed between the time when the supplies left the base 
and the time when they arrived at the front. А whole 
series of horsed échelons is now replaced by a single column 
of motor lorries, which, by their speed and carrying 
capacity, are able to bring the whole of the supplies through 
direct in one journey to a movable point close behind 
the troops, called a “refilling point." Here, the goods 
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are handed over to horsed vehicles for detail distribution, 
motors not being used systematically further forward, 
owing to the fact that it cannot safely be assumed that 
roads will be available on which they can travel. Under 
this system, animals may perhaps be brought into the 
slaughter house at the base on Monday evening and the 
food supplies forwarded the same night by train to 
railhead. Here they are met in the small hours of 
'Tuesday morning by the motor column, which is then 
loaded, and goes forward to hand over its supplies to the 
horsed vehicles at refilling point on Tuesday evening, 
after which it returns for next day's load. On ‘Tuesday 
night, the horsed vehicles deliver the food to the travelling 
kitchens, in which it is cooked during Wednesday's march, 
providing a hot meal for the men on Wednesday evening. 
Not only is the delay involved in bringing food forward 
reduced to a minimum by the use of motors, but tlie main 
roads behind the armies are cleared of long and obstructive 
columns of slow-moving horsed vehicles. The rapidity 
of a forward movement is not impeded by the necessity 
of waiting for food supplies, and a retreat is not rendered 
unnecessarily dangerous by congestion along the main 
arteries. Without motors the rapid advance of Von Kluck’s 
army in the direction of Paris in the carly stages of the war 
would probably have been impossible, and it is equally 
probable that without motors the masterly retreat so 
successfully carried out by the British would have 
terminated in disaster. Nor, as has been already pointed 
out, would De Wet have been caught so soon. 

The system of dealing with ammunition and warlike 
supplies is much the same, except that more strict pre- 
cautions have to be taken to prevent waggons carrying 
large stores of explosives from coming within range of 
artillery fire. On occasions, no doubt, any or all of the 
machines may be required to work right up to the trenches 
or firing line, but this is certainly no part of the main 
system. 


MOTOR AMBULANCES. 


Turning back to the question of ambulance services, 
it will be seen that the transport motor has made armies 
more independent of the near support of railways. 
Consequently, the distances over which wounded men 
may have to be carried by road are correspondingly 
increased. In theory, motor ambulances connect the 
hospitals situated at railhead and along the line in the 
direction of the base with the dressing stations close behind 
the scene of action. The pressure on these latter has to 
be relieved rapidly and regularly to enable them to take 
in the fresh cases which, according to the main scheme, 
are brought from the advance dressing stations by military 
ambulance waggons. The general idea is that wounded 
men are first carried by regimental stretcher bearers to 
an aid post, where prompt medical attention can he 
received, and thence by the bearer sections of the field 
ambulance to the advance dressing stations. In practice, 
it is not uncommon for the motor ambulances to work 
right up to the aid posts, or even to the firing line. 

At the beginning of the war, the inevitable effect of 
the full use of transport motors on the requirement for 
motor ambulances would seem not to have been fully 
realised. At any rate, the demand upon the resources of 
the British Red Cross Society and kindred organisations 
came somewhat suddenly, and was of unexpected 
dimensions. Motorists proved very generous in lending 
or giving their cars and their services, and the public 
response to an appeal for funds to keep the fleets so formed 
in being was quick and generous. The difficulties of 
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Motor cyclist despatch riders attached to the Expeditionary Force 
awaiting instructions. 


Serving out petrol to the German trans 
Port service at a supply d 
established at Bruges. 53 
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providing suflicient motor ambulances for 
French ашу, have been greater than those experienced 
with our own, and there is a strong likelihood of the supply 
of motors and skilled drivers Tunning short, and of Goat 
Britain being called upon to render the assistance which 
fortunately, it is in her power to giy . Iti с 
certain that the motor ambul тү] al 
armies will ы 0 an апсе Services of the hostile 

more inadequate as time goes 

on. 

One of the surprises of the war has been the very 
extensive use of the armoured motor car. „Іа this respect, 
it must be admitted that Germany showed the most 
foresight. Considerable attention had been given in 
advance to the construction of motors designed to carry 
machine guns, and guns specially designed for meeting 
aeroplane attacks. Krupp's had also equipped heavy 
motors for the carriage of field artillery. Heavy artillery 
must, of course, be drawn, and not carried. For tliis 
work the British army have used steam lorries and tractors, 
and it is reported that Germany has employed British- 
built traction engines for hauling her huge siege guns. 
The French have for some time past been experimenting 
in a special type of motor tractor for the haulage of 
heavy artillery. In this type, the whole weight of the 
machine is utilised by providing a positive drive from 
the engine to all four wheels instead of to the rear wheels 
only. 

Reverting to the armoured car, we find that Germany 
was certainly їп possession of a considerable number of 
these when hostilities opened. ‘The Belgians very promptly 
followed suit. Ordinary touring cars were hastily pro- 
tected by steel plates, and in some cases equipped with 
light machine guns. Next to nothing had been done in 
this direction in Great Britain prior to the war, and very 
little in France, but the armoured car is, fortunately, 
a machine which can be improvised with fair efficiency. 
Some of those employed in our own service, as, for example, 
by the Naval Brigade at Antwerp and in the Ostend 
district, have been London motor omnibus chassis with 
light steel plate bodies, and similar protection for the 
driver and the most vulnerable parts of the mechanism. 

For high speed work, as, for example, scouting in 
advance of cavalry, and for supporting the operations 
of members of the Aero Corps, touring car chassis on 
pneumatic tyres have been similarly armoured. As a 
tule, the improvised armoured car cannot provide such 
complete protection as the vehicle specially constructed 
for this work. In the latter case, one or two machine 
guns are generally mounted on a revolving turret centrally 
situated a little forward of the rear wheels. In some cases, 
two turrets are provided side by side, supported, together 
with the gun mountings, on an aluminium or light steel 
hase. Very complete protection has to be provided for 
the engines generally, and particularly for the radiators. 
Usually, every precaution is taken to guard against break- 

down. For example, two quite separate systems of 
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iguition are provided, and two separate systems through 
which the petrol is supplied to the engine. 'fhe petrol 
tank must, of course, be very thoroughly protected. 
Provision can usually be conveniently made to the rear 
of the vehicle for the carriage of ammunition. Pneumatic 
tyres are, of course, open to objections, and sometimes 
one or other of the types of tyre which are a compromise 
between the pneumatic and the solid is preferred. For 
scouting work, and in conjunction with aeroplanes, the 
armoured cars have been proving themselves invaluable. 
Even the lightest type of motor—the motor cycle— 
has borne its share in the war. Excellent work has been 
done by motor-cycling scouts and despatch carriers, while 
motor cyclists who are skilled mechanics accompany 
the transport columns to help in the event of breakdown, 
to keep the column together, and to assist in finding the 


_ Way. The motor car in its normal form is extensively 


used by Stafi Officers, from the Commander-in-Chief 
downwards. It has, in fact, become an essential, on 
account of the enormous length of front of the armies 
in the field. 
Generally speaking, the use of the motor vehicle of 
one kind or another has had such great effects as to 
revolutionise the art of warfare. Movements of troops 
and supplies are daily being carried out which without 
motor transport would be impossible. Information as 
to the movements of hostile forces is, by the motor 
and the aeroplane, gathered with such accuracy as to 
minimise any risk of surprise on a large scale. It is 
doubtful how far without motors the long siege battles 
of the war would have been possible. Probably, one or 
other of the fighting lines would have been broken after 
a short time as the result of an unknown concentration 
of opposing forces. Probably, also, many positions would 
have proved untenable for a long period, owing to the 
impossibility of supplying the men who occupied them 
with food and ammunition, It may be a doubtful 
question whether, in such respects, the motor is 
proving itself a blessing or a curse, but as to its enormous 
utility there can be no two opinions, and the mere fact 
that we have it in our power to maintain the motor 
services of our own troops and those of our Allies 
must, as time goes on, give us an enormous advantage 
over an enemy less favourably situated. Coupled with 
this consideration is the fact that, thanks to our navy, 
our supplies of motor fuel are in no imminent risk of 
running short, whereas Germany must be experiencing 
increasing difficulty in maintaining her stock of petrol, 
especially while the supply from the Austrian oil fields 
in Galicia is cut off as the result of Russian occupation. 
This is the only supply of any importance possessed by 
any of the three hostile countries, and the possibility 
of bringing in the fuel which is now so necessary for 
operations, both on land and sea, depends almost 
entirely on the uncertain results of a skilfully organised 
system of smuggling through neutral countries. 
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REPORT BY COMMANDER BERTRAM 
W. I. NICHOLSON, R.N., LATE 
OF H.M.S. CRESSY. 

SIR,—I have the honour to submit the 
following report їп connection with the 
sinking of H.M.S. Cressy, in company with 
H.M.S. Aboukir and Hogue, on the morning 
of the 22nd September, whilst on patrol 
duty. z 

The Aboukir was struck at about 6-25 
a.m. on the starboard beam. The Hogue 
and Cressy closed and took up position, 
the Hogue ahead of the Aboukir and the 
Cressy about 400 yards on the port beam. 
As soon as it was seen that the Aboukir 
was in danger of sinking, all boats were 
sent away from the Cressy, and the picket- 
boat was hoisted out without steam up. 
When the cutters, full of the Aboukir's men, 
were returning to the Cressy, the Hogue 
was struck, apparently under the aft 9:2 
magazine, as a very heavy explosion took 
place immediately after the first explosion. 

Almost directly after the Hogue was hit 
we observed a periscope on our port bow, 
about зоо yards off. Fire was immediately 
opened and the engines put full speed ahead, 
with the intention of ramming her down. 
Our gunner, Mr. Doherty, positively asserts 
that he hit the periscope, and that the 
submarine then showed her conning-tower, 
which he struck, and the submarine sank. 
An officer standing alongside the gunner 
thinks that the shell struck only foating 
timber, of which there was much about, 
but it was evidently the impression of the 
men on deck, who chee! and clapped 
heartily, that the submarine had been hit. 
This submarine did not fire a torpedo at 
the Cressy. 


TORPEDO'S TRACK VISIBLE. 


Captain Johnson then manceuvred the 
ship so as to render assistance to the crews 
of the Hogue aud Aboukir. About five 
minutes later another periscope was seen 
on our starboard quarter, and fire was 
opened. The track of the torpedo she 
fired at a range of five or six hundred yards 
was plainly visible, and it struck us on 
the starboard side, just before the after 
bridge. The ship listed about ten degrees 
to starboard and remained steady; time, 
7-15a.m. All water-tight doors, dead-lights, 
and scuttles had been securely closed before 
the torpedo struck the ship. All mess 
stools and tables, shores, and all available 
timber below and on deck had been pre- 
viously got up and thrown over the side 
for saving Ше. A second torpedo, fired by 
the same submarine, missed, and passed 
about twenty feet astern. About a quarter 
of an hour after the first torpedo hit, a 
third torpedo, fired from a submarine just 
before the starboard beam, hit us in No. 
5 boiler room; time, 7-20. The ship then 
began to heel rapidly, and finally turned 
keel up, remaining so for about twenty 
minutes before she finally sank at 7-55 a.m. 


A large number of men were saved by 
the casting adrift of a pattern 3 target, 
The steam pinnace floated out of her 
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crutches, but filled and sank. The second 
torpedo which struck the Cressy passed 
over the sinking hull of the Aboukir, 
narrowly missing it. It is possible that 
the same submarine fired all three torpedoes 
at the Cressy. 

The conduct of tle crew was excellent 
throughout. I have already reported the 
splendid service rendered by Captain 
Philips, master of the trawler L. 
Coriander, and his crew, who picked up 
156 officers and mer. 

I have the honour, &c., 


BERTRAM W. L. NICHOLSON, 
Commander, late H.M.S. Cressy. 


REPORT BY COMMANDER REGINALD 
A. NORTON, R.N., LATE OF H.M.S. 
HOGUE. 


SIR,—I have the honour to report as 
follows concerning the sinking of Н.М. 
ships Hogue, Aboukir, and Cressy :— 


Between 6-15 and 6-30 a.m. H.M.S. 
Aboukir was struck by a torpedo. The 
Hogue closed to the Aboukir, and I received 
orders to hoist out the launcl, turn out 
and prepare all boats, and unlash all timber 
on the upper deck. The two lifeboats 
were sent to the Aboukir, but before the 
launch could get away the Hogue was 
struck on the starboard side amidships 
by two torpedoes, at intervals of ten to 
twenty seconds. The ship at once began 
to heel to starboard. 


After ordering tlie men to provide tliem- 
selves with wood, hammocks, &c., and to 
get into tlie boats on tlie booms and take 
off their clothes, I went by Captain Nicliol- 
sons's orders to ascertain the damage in 
the engine rooms. Ап artificer engineer 
informed me that the water was over the 
engine-room gratings. While endeavouring 
io return to the bridge the water burst 

en the starboard entry port doors, and 
the ship heeled rapidly. I told the men 
iu the port battery to jump overboard, as 
the launch was close alongside, and soon 
afterwards the ship lurelied heavily to 
Starboard. I clung to a ringbolt for some 
time, but eventually dropped on to the 
deck, and a liuge wave washed me away. 
I climbed up the ship's side and was again 
washed off. 


Eventually, after swimming about from 
various overladen pieces of wreckage, I 
was picked up by a cutter from the Норис, 
Coxswain L. S. Marks, which pulled about 
for some hours picking up men and 
discharging them to our picket boat and 
steam pinnace, and to the Dutch steamers 
Flora and Titan, and rescued in this way 
Commander Sells, Engineer-Commander 
Stokes, with legs broken, Flect Paymaster 
Eldred, and about twenty others. Finally, 
about Io a.m., when we could find no more 
men in the water, we were picked up by 
H.M.S. Lucifer, which proceeded to the 
Titan and took off from her all our men 
except about twenty, who were too ill 
to be moved. 


Appendix to Chapter XXIV. 


“ DOING WELL.” 


A Lowestoft trawler aud the two Dutch 
ships Flora and Titan were extraordinarily 
kind, clothing and feeding our men. My 
boat's crew, consisting mainly of R.N.R. 
men, pulled and behaved remarkably well, 
I particularly wish to mention Petty Officer 
(first-class) Halton, who, by encouraging 
the men in the water near me, undoubtedly 
saved many lives. Lieutenant-Commauder 
Phillips-Wolley, after hoisting out the 
launch, asked me if he should try to hoist 
out another boat, and endeavoured to do 
so. The last I saw of him was on the 
aiter bridge, doing well. Lieutenant Tillard 
was picked up by the launch, got up a 
cutter’s crew, aud saved many lives, as 
did Midshipman Cazalet in the Cressy's 
gig. Lieutenant Chichester turned out the 
whaler very quickly. 

A Dutch sailing trawler sailed close by, 
but went off without rendering any assist- 
ance, though we signalled to her from the 
Hogue to close after we were struck. The 
Aboukir appeared to me to take about 
thirty-five minutes to sink, floating bottom 
up for about five minutes. The Hogue 
turned turtle very quickly in about five 
minutes, and floated bottom up for some 
minutes. A dense black smoke was scen 
in the starboard battery, whether from coal 
or torpedo cordite I could not say. The 
upper deck was not blown up, and only one 
other small explosion occurred as we heeled 
over. The Cressy I watched licel over 
from the cruiser. She hecled over to 
starboard very slowly, a dense black smoke 
issuing from her, when she attained an 
augle of about ninety degrees, and she 
took a long time from this angle till she 
floated bottom up with the starboard 
screw slightly out of the water. I consider 
it was thirty-five to forty-five minutes 
from the time slic was struck till she was 
bottom up. 


GALLANT DEEDS. 


All the men in the Hogue behaved extra- 
ordinarily well, obeying orders even when 
in the water swimming for their lives, and 
I witnessed many cases of great selí- 
sacrifice and gallantry. Farmstone, able 
seaman, R.N.R., H.M.S. Hogue, jumped 
overboard from the launch to make room 
for others, and would not avail himself 
of assistance until all men near by were 
picked up. He was in the water about 
half an hour. There was no panic of any 
sort, the men taking of their clothes as 
ordered and falling in with hammock or 
wood. Captain Nicholson, in our other 
cutter, as usual, was perfectly cool, and 
Tescued a large number of men. I last 
saw him alongside the Flora. Engineer- 
Commander Stokes, I believe, was in the 
engine-room to the last, and Engincer- 
Licutenant-Commander Fendick got up 
steam on the boat and worked it in five 
minutes, 

I have the honour to submit that I may 
be appointed to another ship as soon as 1 
can get a kit. I have the отса 

REGINALD A. Norton, Commander, 
late H.M.S. Hogue. 
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A British Air Fleet drawn up for inspection. 


[Record Press. 


CHAPTER XXVII. 
THE WAR IN THE AIR. 


THE AIR-SERVICES OF BRITAIN, FRANCE, AND GERMANY 


COMPARED--THE MERITS AND DEFECTS OF THE FRENCH 


SERVICE—THE LOSSES AT RHEIMS--THE OPERATIONS BY AIR AT DUSSELDORF, FRIEDRICHSHAFEN, AND CUXHAVEN— 


THE VALUE OF THE “ FIFTH ARX." 


F for no other reason, the war of 1914 will always 
be memorable because in it for the first time the 
opposing armies and navies gave each other battle, 
not only on the land and by sea, but in the air. 

Captive balloons had Leen used for observation purposes 
as long ago as the war of 1870, and in the South African 
war man-lifting kites were also employed for the same 
purpose. It was not, however, until five years ago, 
when the aeroplane cngine became reasonably perfect, 
and it was possible to move with certainty and in any 
direction in the air, that aerial warfare became practicable 
and demanded the attention of the General Staffs. Clearly, 
the new inventions had great military possibilities, and 
they were not long in being put to the test. In the 
Italian war in Tripoli, in the summer of 1911, acroplanes 
and dirigible balloons were employed to act with the 
Italian forces, but as the campaign presented none of the 
opportunities for reconnaissance which warfare in an 
enclosed country айа against a civilised enemy gives, 
the aviators had little opportunity of showing what they 
could do. The war in "Tripoli was immediately followed 
by the Balkan war, and though in this case the campaign 
was conducted on a scale aud over country which gave 
great opportunity for reconnaissance by aeroplane, the 
aeronautical services attached to the opposing sides were 
less highly developed than that of Italy in the preceding 
war, ‘The ‘Turks had one or two German aeroplanes, and 
a few officers trained to fly without being trained to use 
an aeroplane for military purposes. ‘The Servians and 
the Bulgarians accepted the services of a number of 
volunteers, who were either flying instructors or civilian 
aviators in England or France, but they were able to 
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provide them with only a very poor and miscellaneous 
collection of machines not suitable ior military work, 
and none of them had the training necessary to make good 
use of what they saw on the considerable voyages which 
they made. From time to time Bulgarian aviators made 
flights over Adrianople, and dropped bombs, though 
without apparently doing auy damage, and the end of 
the war came without any evidence having been given 
of the effectiveness of aerial forces as a support to апшез 
in the field. Misled by the apparent ineliectivencss of 
military aviation in these two wars, many pcople were 
inclined to take them as typical of all that the aeroplane 
could do as a fighting instrument, and to exprcss the 
belief that there was no use wasting money and burdening 
further already overburdened army estimates with pro- 
vision for the new and so-called fifth arm. 


THE MERITS AND DEFECTS OF THE FRENCH 

SERVICE. 1 
"This was not, however, the view taken by the military 
authorities; and while the Balkan States were indulging 
in their somewhat amateur experiments, tlie great armies 
of Europe were each busily engaged in forming flying 
corps. The French, owing to their lead, which had been 
definitely cstablished in the whale art of flight, were first 
in the field, and in the years following the first great 
flying meeting of 1909 they acquired large quantities of 
machines, and trained a large number of officers and men 
as military aviators. Their practice in flying was constant, 
and they certainly had attained a mastery of cross-country 
flight long before the aviators of any other nation. ‘The 
French aviation service had, however, its defects, as 
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Two Naval Waterplanes in position on H.M.S. Hibernia. [Newspaper IHlustraticus. 
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well as its good qualities, The purchase of machines 
was not always free from a certain amount of favouritism, 
and even in some cases of corruption, and the knowledge 


which was present to the mind of every manufacturer 


that he could always find a market from the Government 


for whatever machines he built did not tend to encourage 
improvement in design. Machines of old patterns, and 
of patterns not suitable for military purposes, were kept 
on the active list of acroplanes in large numbers. The 
desire to spread out contracts over different manufacturers, 
and the failure to do what was done in England in the 
way of establishing a Government design, led to the 
unnecessary accumulation of different types of machines, 
with all the difficulty which that entailed of providing 
different kinds of spare parts. ‘The organisation of the 
service, too, was not particularly efficient, and only a 
few months before the declaration of war the report of 
the Committee of the French Senate had vigorously 
condemned the state cf aerial preparation of the Army 
Service. The French Air Corps had, then, the virtues 
of courage and a high degree of skill, but it was not so 
well organised as our own, or as the German. In the 
first weeks of the war it suffered a further handicap. 
А raid made upon thc different cities of the Rhine proved 
ineffective, while the scouting service with the anny was 
depleted by the German occupation of Rheims, in which, 
according to official American reports, which are believed 
to be accurate, fifty aeroplanes fell into the hands of the 
enemy. Further, as all the biggest French aeroplane 
construction wcrks lie in territory which has been occupied 
since the end of August by the enemy, the air service 
has naturally been at some difficulty to effect repairs, 
and to get delivery of new machines. 


THE GERMAN AIR SERVICE. 


The German army took up aeronautics at a later period 
than the French, and for long military experts in Germany 
were inclined to place more reliance on the airship than 
on the aeroplane, and it was on the airship that their 
first efforts and expenditure were made. In England 
we are inclined to associate the German airship service 
with the Zeppelin and with nothing clse, but it is well 
to remember—especially in the light of what his airships 
have accomplished in the present war—that Count 
Zeppelin was for long a hero of the Court and the public 
rather than of the army, and that it was only on the 
urgent insistence of the Emperor that the Zeppelins were 
employed by the military authorities at all. In fact, this 
reluctance on the part of the military and experts appears 
to have been justified, at any rate so far as service with 
tlie army in the field is concerned. With the main German 
army in France only two airships, both of them of the 
older non-rigid type, have been seen by the British 
Expeditionary Force; and though on many occasions 
visits of Zeppelins to Antwerp were described in the 
newspapers, it is now certain that a Zeppelin (it may 
even have been anather kind of airship) appeared tliere 
on only one occasion, and that the other attacks were 
made by aeroplane. Various reports have been published 
from time to time of the destruction of Zeppelins by the 
Allied forces ; most of them have probably been imaginary, 
though perhaps five authentic cases exist; but if the 
casualty list of the Zeppelin were no more in war than it 
has been in peace, the Allies need have no reason to ke 
dissatisfied. ‘The Zeppelin is ineffective as an adjunct to 
a field army for any purpose whatever, though it may have 
advantages of other kinds. That the German Staff them- 
selves take this view is clear from the fact that from the 
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first moment of the war they made use in the field 
exclusively of the acroplane. 

High praise must be awarded to the qualities which 
the German acroplane service has shown in action. ‘The 
aeroplanes themselves, though they possess an excellent 
engine, are inferior in some important flying qualitics to 
our own, and to some of the French. But though they 
cannot climb as quickly or fly so fast as our own, they 
have been manned by officers who have completely 
grasped the fact—íorgotten by the French—that the 
ability to fly an aeroplanc is no more in itself a military 
quality than the ability to ride a horse is, and that to 
be a military aviator is a highly-skilled and technical 
thing altogether apart from the main handling of the 
machine. Without doubt, the German aviators have 
proved themselves experts in reconnaissance, which 
has been mainly strategical, and took them in 
Belgium and France far ahead of the armies to 
which they were attached, and also in tactical work, 
particularly in combined action with artillery—a matter 
in which we ourselves undoubtedly learned a good 
deal from them in the earlier stages of the war. (The 
German method of assisting artillery was to fiy, very 
often quite low, along the trench which it was desired to 
shell, and to drop over it a piece of tinfoil or tinsel paper, 
which glistened in the sun as it fell, and remained in the 
air long enough to enable the gunners to get the range.) 
In other qualities the German aviators have proved inferior ; 
they have almost invariably gone under in any conflict 
for the mastery of the air in a particular neighbourhood, 
and in those strange combats in which one aeroplane 
endeavours to destroy another our own men have been 
almost invariably the victors. It is becoming apparent 
also that the German aeroplane service is insufficiently 
equipped with the means to replace a wastage in material. 
After the first two months of the war the activity of 
German aviators slackened, and our own pilots acquired 
а virtual mastery of the air over the arca oi the actual 
fighting. 


THE BRITISH AIR SERVICE. 


Of the three nations at war in the Western area we 
in England started latest to set up an air force, and 
when we did start the Government had to run the 
gauntlet of a continual and somewhat embittered series 
of criticisms, which alleged that insufficient encouragement 
was given ta manufacturers; that the design of machine 
which the Government was making for itself was bad; 
and that the men—though their bravery and skill were 
acknowledged—were insufficiently trained, and in insuffi- 
cient numbers. In fact, the organisation of the Royal 
Flying Corps, though it was not quite complete at the 
beginuing of the war, has proved itself brilliantly successful. 
It has proved certainly for its numbers, and for the length 
of time in its training (and even without these qualifications), 
the best of all those engaged in the war. Its pilots have 
llown constantly and in all weathers, and their services 
in reconnaissance and in other ways have earned them 
special mention in the despatches of the Commander-in- 
Chief. Certainly the safety of the British army in the 
first critical moment is almost entirely due tc the reports 
which the observers were able to bring Sir John French 
of the enemy’s movements. Nothing has been more 
marked in the efficiency of the Flying Corps at the front 
than the organisation of their base, with its motor repair 
shop and assembly of spare parts and spare machines. 
АЦ the pilots of the squadrons of the Flying Corps now 
at the front flew from England to their base, and spare 
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[Central News. 


Transporting a new aeroplane by road to the front in France. 


| 
| German machine guns mounted for driving off hostile aircraft. [Photopress. | 
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machines have generally been sent to France in this 
manner. In all these flights no casualties have been 
reported, and not more than a dozen members of the 
Royal Flying Corps have appeared in the list of killed, 
wounded, and prisoners. One of them, Captain Robin 
Grey, fell into German hands in Frankfort while he was 
on a flight to destroy the railway station in the city. 
So far we have been dealing with the air service 
attached to the forces on land, and with that side of 
their work which lias been of the non-combatant character. 
Iu fact, however, the most striking achievements in the 
air during the last five months of war have been those 
of the British Naval Air Service, and they have been 
in operations of an offensive character. Alone of all the 
powers of war we have been fortunate in possessing, 
owing to the energy апа foresight of those at tlie Admiralty, 
a Naval Flying Corps, thoroughly organised, equipped, 
and trained, and possessing the skill and knowledge 
necessary for the undertaking of serious aerial attacks. 
Of the side of the Naval Air Service which operates entirely 
at sea we have still very little information, but on two 
occasions scaplanes have been picked up far-out in the 
North Sea, where they had come to the surface owing 
to damage, and these may be taken as indications of the 
extent to which our system of sea patrols has been indebted 
to the naval aviators. We have other information of 
an official character. 
During tlie course of the war," so runs the official report, 
* the Royal Naval Air Service (Naval Wing of Royal Flying 
Corps) has not been idle—airships, acroplanes, and seaplanes 
having proved their value in many undertakings, 


[Record Press. 


Airmon in position on a military aeroplane, showing a type of hand bomb which is dropped from the side 
of the machine. ` 


“While the Expeditionary Force was being moved abroad, 
a strong patrol to the castward of the Straits of Dover was 
undertaken by both seaplanes and airships of the Naval Air 
Service. 

“The airships remained steadily patrolling between the 
French and English coasts, sometimes for twelve hours on end; 
while further to the cast, with the assistauce of the Belgian 
authorities, a temporary seaplane base was established at 
Ostend, and a patrol kept up with seaplaues between this 
place and the English coast opposite. 

By this means it was impossible ior the enemy's ships 
to approach the Straits without being scen for very mauy miles, 

On one occasion, during one of the airship patrols, it 
became necessary to change a propeller blade of one of the 
eugines. The Captain feared it would be necessary to descend 
for this purpose, but two of the crew immediately volunteered 
to carry out this difficult task iu the air, and, climbing out 
on to the bracket carrying the propeller shaftiug, they completed 
the hazardous work of changing the propeller's blade, 2,000 
feet above the sca.” 


2 THE OPERATIONS BY AIR. 


That was remarkable enough, but the Naval Air 
Service was to distinguish itself later by three 
achievements more difficult still. On October oth, the 
Admiralty reported a successful raid upon the Dusseldorf 
airship shed, in which at that time one of the latest 
Zeppelins had just been housed. Three officers were 
concerned in this feat, and one of them, Lieutenant Marix, 
who has since been given the D.S.O., succeeded in dropping, 
from an altitude of no more than five hundred feet, a 
bomb which went through the roof of the shed and 
destroyed the airship inside. Flamcs were observed 
many hundred feet in the air, and it was clear that the 
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damage done was complete. Later information showed 
that Licutenant Marix's visit threw the town iu a state 
of panic, and that а number of officers who were in the 
shed at the time were killed. The feat was in every 
respect remarkable having regard to the distance, over 
a hundred miles, penetrated into the country held by 
the enemy, and to the fact that а previous attack put 
the enemy upon their guard, and enabled them to mount 
anti-aircraft guns. It was, however, eclipsed six weeks 
later by a more remarkable achievement still. On the 
21st November, a flight of three naval aeroplanes flew 
from near Belfort to the Zeppelin airship factory at 
Eriederichshafen. The airmen left at ten in the morning, 
and made for the 
Rhine, the course 
of which they 
followed. When 
they reached Lake 
Constance, the 
leader - Commander 
Briggs—was unfor- 
tunately shot down 
through shrapnel 
bullets striking his 
petrol tank, but 
not before he had 
already dropped 
some bombs on the 
Zeppelin station 
One of the other 
aviators, Lieu- 
tenant Sippe, suc- 
ceeded in dropping 
his upon the gas 
factory close to the 
sheds, and, in spite 
of a heavy fire from 
all kinds of anti-air- 
craft guns and from 
rifles, both suc- 
ceeded in making 
their way safely 
back to France. 
The amount of 
damage done was 
doubtful at the 
time, but from the 
official despatch 
which has since 
been issued it 
scems established 
that an  airship 
was destroyed and 
the gas factory set 
on fire. The German accounts have all concealed the 


particulars. Finally, оп Christmas Day, a squadron of, 


naval seaplanes, escorted by cruisers and submarines, 
operated over Cuxhaven. АП the pilots got away safely ; 
and though it was possible that no particularly C 
damage was done, the moral effect of the raid has obviously 
been serious. 

These three exploits, each of which was directed 
against some point of military importance to the enemy, 
have been followed by similar feats by French Ds 
who have dropped bombs on the railway station at Ireibu ; 
and on the station and airship sheds at Metz, but Wy 
have not been answered by any carefully thought-out 
bomb-dropping campaign on the part of the enemy 


A high-angle] anti-aircraft gun, mounted on one of the armoured trains the war 
used by the Allies in Belgium. 
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German aeroplanes have appeared over Antwerp, Dunkirk, 
Paris, and most of the towns on the eastern frontier of 
France, but in all cases bombs have been dropped in what 
appears to be an entirely haphazard fashion. Many 
non-combatants have been killed, but no military damage 
has been done, and the historian of the future will 
certainly condemn the reckless disregard for the recognised 
rules of warfare shown in outrages which did nothing 
to further the success of the army to which those who 
committed them were attached. In England, though 
it was widely expected that a raid from German airships 
and acroplanes would be one of the earliest episodes in 
the war, nothing has occurred to disturb our peace. 
One German aero- 
plane did appear 
for a few minutes 
over Dover, and an- 
other made an un- 
successful attempt 
to pass over thie 
aerial defences of 
the Thames towards 


27 London. Both, 
97 $ , however, were 
LN . - : 
F $ - driven off without 


b: the slightest difti- 
; LJ culty, and in the 
case of at least one 
of them the pilot 
probably never suc- 
ceeded in regaining 
his base. None the 
less, preparations of 
а very complete 
character were early 
made, to defend 
vulnerable positions 
on the coast, and 
particularly to pre- 
vent an attack by 
air on London, 
with its arsenals 
and public build- 
ings, and its 
crowded popula- 
tion. Anti-aircraft 
guns of a very 
successful type, 
which had been ex- 
haustively experi- 
mented with before 
began, 
{Central News. were mounted on 

all coast defences 
and on ships of war, and have since the autumn been 
placed in convenient positions all over London. А series 
of searchlight stations have also been set up, and these 
are manned by a specially constituted corps, who are 
always on duty day and night. ‘The possibility, therefore, 
of a successful surprise aeroplane attack is remcte. It 
Is all the more remote in the case of an airship, which 
by night presents a large surface for the beam of a 
searchlight, and either by day or night is a very vulnerable 
target to a quick-firing gun. То the difficulties presented 
by these preparations is to be added the further one 
caused hy the presence, in a convenient position, af a large 
squadron of aeroplanes, which are always ready to go 
up and fight or pursue the invader in the air. 
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THE VALUE OF THE AERIAL SERVICE. 

A final estimate of the values 
aerial arm is still impossible, As a weapon of recon- 
naissance it has already proved its value, and should the 
war be a long one it scems likely that we must put its 
length, in part at least, down to the aeroplane, and to 
the perfection to which Scouting by aeroplane has been 
brought. ‘The difficulty which Wellington used to describe 
as that of knowing what is going on at the other side 
of the hill is a difficulty no longer. Efficient air service 
has informed the Commander-in-Chief of each army of 
the movements of their opponents, and robbed war oí 
that element of surprise which, in one form or another, 
has been behind all the most striking victories of the past. 
Now that no column of men can move by day on either 
road or railway without being observed, and when the 
practised eve can cstimate—even in a rapid flight and 
[rom a great altitude—the number of men and guns over 
a wide area, those sudden movements and surprises which 
were the means of the triumphs of Napoleon and Moltke 
are no longer possible. Movement betrays itself, and so 
armies tend to dig themselves in, and avoid the observation 
of the aeroplane by not moving at all. As a weapon of 
offence the aeroplane is undoubtedly less perfect, and in 
all probability the amount of damage that can be done 


and limitations of the 
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by tlie dropping of explosives has been much exaggerated. 
In this respect the acroplane canuot compare with the 
high-angle shell thrown by a howitzer. All its successes 
as a weapon of offence in this war have been in cases 
where its bombs have been dropped on places containing 
explosive material casily ignited. You can make havoc 
with gas works or an airship shed which contains an 
airship already inflated, but you can do little with houses 
or fortified works. Further, there is the difficulty of aim, 
though this has been overcome in a remarkable manner 
by the naval airmen in the enterprises which have been 
described. 

Finally, there is the aeroplane as a weapon against 
other aeroplanes. In this respect the British forces have 
been much more successful than those of their opponents, 
and a considerable number of German machines have 
been put out of action in direct acrial combat. Such 
combats, oddly enough, have not always rcsulted in the 
killing of those on board the aeroplane which was 
destroyed, and in several cases German aeroplanes have 
been brought down by members of the Royal Flying 
Corps and their occupants made prisoners. Quick-firing 
guns have been used with success on British aeroplanes, 
but for the most part the weapon employed is either a 
revolver of a larger pattern or a service rifle. 


Геі Picture Service. 
French airmen consulting а map before starting out on a reconnaissance. 
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The Bombardment of Antwerp: The small puffs of smoke are German shells bursting {Photapress. 
over one of the forts, and the heavy smoke is from some of the burning buildings. 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 
THE FALL OF ANTWERP. 


THE GERMAN POSITIONS ON THE AISNE—THE BOMBARDMENT OF RHEIMS CATHEDRAL—THE ATTACK ON THE MEUSE 
FORTS—CAPTURE OF ST. MIHIEL—THE FAILURE OF THE FRENCH TURNING MOVEMENT BY PERONNE—THE RAPID 
RECOVERY OF THE GERMANS—THEIR RESOURCEFULNESS—THE GERMAN CAMPAIGN IN BELGIUM—THE SIEGE AND FALL 


OF ANTWERP. 


HE campaign in France was left in arrest (page 
| 155) by the heavily fortified positions which 
the Germans had occupied on the north bank 
of the Aisne. The British had forced the 
passage of the river, and in spite of heavy German 
gunfire and constant attacks succeeded in maintaining 
their hold on the north bank of the river. But neither 
east of Soissons, where the British were, nor west, near 
the angle of the Aisne and the Oise, where the Sixth 
French Army was, did there appear the smallest prospect 
of carrying the German positions in front of them, except 
at a cost of life from which both the Allied commanders 
recoiled. It became necessary to find a way round. 
The three days’ battle of the Aisne began on September 
12th. Already, on the 17, the Seventh French Army, 
under General Manoury, which was to the left of the 
Sixth Army, began to move up the right bank of the 
Oise, and at the same time General Castelnau, with the 
Ninth French Army, was concentrating on Amiens. 
The turning movement against the German positions 
on the Aisne had begun, and from this time onwards 
the main front of battle no longer faces north and south, 
but east and west—the Germans on the east, the French 
on, the west. 


But before the narrative leaves the southern front 
for the west, it is useful to trace the line from Soissons 
to the Vosges, which the opposing armies were to hold 
for so long without appreciable change. The Battle of 
the Aisne was fought on the reverse of the position which 
the French knew as that of La-Fére. It covers the angle 
formed by the meeting of the Oise and the Aisne, and is 
made by rising ground, thickly wooded, which on its 
western side overlooks Amiens and the valley of the 
Somme, and on its eastem side forms the so-called 
Falaise de Champagne. In the angle of the rivers, where 
the wood is thickest, is the Foret d’ L’Aigle, and from 
there the German lines ran along the crest of the plateau, 
on the north bauk of the Aisne, to Berru, on the north- 
east side of Rheims. From the hill at Berru the Germans 
later bombarded the cathedral of Rheims, on the plea 
that the French were using the tower as an observation 
post. The French stoutly denied the charge, but, even 
if it had been true—and elsewhere, notably at Malines, 
in Belgium, undoubtedly cathedral towers were so used— 
a more scrupulous enemy would have hesitated to damage 
so beautiful a monument. The defence of the Germans 
that the lives of their soldiers were more to then than 
any French cathedral had not even the excuse of a coarse 
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[Newspaper Hlustratious. 
The arrival of the British Marines at Antwerp: Carrying ammunition into the trenches. 


Belgian troops entrenched on the outski 
set on fire by the bombardm 
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sincerity, for no commanders have been readier to sacrifice 
human life for an idea than the German. If life could 
be sacrificed for the idea of power, why not for that 
of beauty in stone? From another point of view, 
also, the’ destruction of ancient monuments by the 
Germans was reprehensible, for whereas, by the common 
teaching of religion, spirit in the human body is 
indestructible, the soul of a great building perishes with 
its frame. 

East of Berru, the German line descends to the Plain 
of Champagne, leaves the Aisne, and follows the course 
of the Suippe, one of its tributaries, to its source iu the 
slopes of the Argonne range. It will be remembered 
that at the battle of the Marne the effect of the Allies’ 
flank attack was first felt at the western end of the line, 
and only gradually extended to the east. There was 
some particularly hard fighting in the marshes of St. 
Gond, in which the 
Prussian Guards suffered 
very heavily. But the 
eastern end of the French 
line was never forced back 
so far as the western end, 
and the formation of the 
new Ninth French Anny for 
service in the west, under 
General Castelnau, seems 
to have weakened the French 
attack in the Argonne 
region. At any rate, whether 
or not as tlie result of 
withdrawals ok French 
troops to the west, in tlie 
last week olf September 
the Germans began to gain 
ground at the eastern end 
of the line. The details of 
the fighting in the woods 
of the Argonne need not 
detain us here, but one 
success gained by the Ger- 
mans on the heights of 
the Meuse was of great 
importance, and had a 
considerable influence on 
the progress of the cam- 
paign. Perhaps the best 
way of understanding the 
military events of the last 
fortnight in September and 
the first week of October 
is to think of them as one 
battle, with two wings and a centre. ‘The centre of the 
battle lay from Compiégne to Arras, where, as we have 
seen, General Joffre was just about to hegin his attempt 
to tum the German position at Laon-La Fére. Here the 
Germans were on the defensive. The right of the battle 
was on the heights of the Meuse; the left was in the 
neighbourhood of Antwerp. On these two wings tle 
Germans were tlie attackers. Between tlie left wing and 
the centre there was a great expanse of dead ground, 
which, though it was later to see some of the heaviest 
fighting in the war, was at present almost neglected. It 
was to this ground that Sir John French transferred 
the British army at Ше beginning of October, but, except 
for the British assistance at Antwerp, the battle which 
began їп the third week of September and was waged on 
three fronts—North Belgium, Mid-France, and the Meuse 
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was the first since Mons in which the British had not 
taken a very prominent part. 


THE BATTLE ON THE RIGHT WING. 


The Allied advance after the battle of the Marne 

was oblique, the left being much more forward than the 
right. Opposite the right—that is on the German left— 
was the army of tlie Crown Prince, which, as the French 
advance gathered momentum, soon began to find itself 
iu serious difficulties. It had to retreat along the slopes 
of the Argonne, a district with few roads and with a 
heavy tenacious clay soil, which, with {һе autumn rains 
that began soon after the Marne, made travel very difficult. 
Moreover, its line of retreat north—and at this time no 
one could foresee that the retreat might not have to be 
continued—lay past the fortress of Verdun, where a. very 
active field army could have done great mischief to a 
column in the disorder of 
a forced retreat. General 
Jofire had two alternatives, 
and the choice between them 
could not have been easy. 
He might have thrown his 
main attack against the 
Crown Prince in the hope 
of cutting off his retreat 
through the north of France 
and Luxembourg, and turn- 
iug the German fortifications 
in the Ardennes from the 
sovth. Or he might—as 
in fact he did—make his 
main effort against the 
German right in the hope 
of intercepting the retreat 
of the main German 
army on Belgium. Either 
plan, had it been success- 
ful, would have yielded 
brilliant results, thoroughly 
in accord with the high 
hopes that the victory 
of the Mame had aroused 
in the mind of the people 
both here and in France. 
He chose the second plan 
of a movement by the west, 
perhaps because he was 
already committed to it 
before the difficulties of 
the Crown Prince were 
so great as they after- 
wards became; perhaps also because he hoped if his 
tuming movement by the west succeeded of driving 
that wing in on the centre and left, and so increasing the 
confusion of the retirement. It was one of the few 
moments of the war when even the most prudent 
might be forgiven indulgence of sanguine hopes. 

What saved the German wing under the Crown Prince, 
apart from the diversion of strength to the west, was 
the Army of Metz. Very characteristically of German 
strategy, the moment of peril was chosen to make a direct 
frontal attack on the line of French forts running south 
of Verdun, the fear of which had ostensibly at any rate 
been the cause of the choice of the line of invasion through 
Belgium, While the Allies were forcing the passage of 
the Aisne, the Army of Metz, which consisted of Bavarians, 
descended into the plain of the Woevre and began а series 
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of violent attacks on the heights of the Meuse. ‘Their 
object was to cross the Meuse, to join hands with the 
retreating German left, now at Varennes, and, if all went 
well, perhaps to tum the French right and so once more 
put themselves on the road to Paris; or, failing that, at 
any rate to create a diversion from which the main German 
The Bavarians carried 
Les Paroches, but failed to maintain themselves there. 
At Troyon, a fort a: little further to the north, both the 
attack and the defence were desperate. In the course 
of the second attack all the cannon but four were put 
out of action. “Orders were accordingly given to the 
garrison to retreat, but they refused to leave their post 
of honour, and retired instead into an old cistern of the 
fort, There were only 450 of them left, with twenty-two 
more who were cut off from them in the magazine. As 
there was every chance of its being blown up at any 
moment, the little detachment tried to join the others 
in the cistern by a narrow passage joining it to the magazine. 
Just at that moment the roof of the passage was shattered 
by a shell, and they were buried under a mass of fallen 


stones and earth. A little later the German assault 
slackened, and the garrison were able to retire at their 
ease," (See Map, page 264.) 

The Bavarian losses in these attacks were exceedingly 
heavy, and the forts, when they were won, were worthless 
to the victors, for they furnished no points at which the 
Meuse could be crossed. But they won a more solid success 
at St. Mihiel, a little further to the south, ‘The French, 
thinking that all danger from the attacks was passed, 
moved the garrison of St. Mihiel across the Woevre 
to Nancy, where there was something toward, and 
the Bavarians, seizing their opportunity, made a rapid 
march along the south bank of the Rupt de Mad, as far 
as Thiaucourt, and then crossed the plain to St. Mihiel, 
which they found unoccupied. The inhabitants fled in 
panic, and the Germans entrenched themselves in the 
place. At St. Mihiel the Meuse makes a great loop, in 
the centre of which is the Camp des Romains. ‘This they 


* The Times correspondent at Nancy, without whose interesting 
Чора ене the operations ou this front would not have been 
intelligible. 
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Refugees leaving their homes in Antwerp before the threatened bombardment. 
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A party of rofugees makes ready to depart from Antwerp, 
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captured early in the last weck of September, and its 
possession gave them the command of a large part of the 
Woevre plain. On September 26th, a detachment of 
Germans crossed the Meuse opposite St, Mihiel, and, beating 
back a Territorial battalion which was opposing their 
passage, marched east to join with the Germans in the 
Argonne district. ‘They were defeated by a column from 
Toul, and the Germans, in spite of many attempts, never 
made good their footing on the west bank of the Meuse. 
The capture of St. Mihiel, however, was a very important 
success. Not only did it give the Germans control of a 
large part of the Woevre plain, but by keeping ajar a 
narrow door into the central French plain from the east 
it forced the French to keep much larger forces engaged 
in purely defensive work at this point than they otherwise 
need have done. Moreover, the diversion undoubtedly 
brought great relief to the Crown Prince’s army. Not 


for many months did the French repair the mischief of 
St. Mihiel. 


THE FIGHTING IN THE CENTRE. 


On the right wing, then, in spite of the losses of the 
Bavarians—heavier perhaps in proportion to the numbers 
eugaged, by reason of the extreme recklessness of their 
attacks, than in any other engagement of the war—the 
honours rested with the Germans. How in the meantime 
was it faring in the centre, where a French tuming move- 
ment against the German positions on the Aisne was 
already in progress? A great deal had been sacrificed 
to the success of this movement, for, as has been seen, 
General Joffre might perhaps, had he put his strength 
on the other wing, have crushed the army of the Crown 
Prince. General Joffre attached the greatest importance 
to secrecy in executing this turning movement, but it is 
very doubtful whether the Germans were at any time in 
ignorance of his dispositions. Aeroplanes have made it 
almost impossible to conceal the movements of large 
bodies of troops from an active and intelligent enemy, 
and the German dispositions show that they suspected 
quite early what the strategy of General Joffre would 
probably be. On September 13th—the second day of 
the battle of the Aisne—the Germans evacuated Amiens, 
in the valley of the Somme. Clearly, they already appre- 
hended a turning movement by the west, as was indeed 
only to be expected after the great surprise which the 
French had sprung on the Germans before the battle 
of the Marne. On September 18th the French Seventh 
Army was at Noyon, and two days later at Lassigny. 
About the same time the Ninth Army, under General 
Castelnau, was at Amiens, and began to move up the 
valley of the Somme towards Peronne. On the 2rst 
General Castelnau occupied Peronne, but by that time 
the Germans had made their preparations. А great army 
had been assembled at St. Quentin and Tergnier, which, 
on the 23rd, attacked the French as they debouched from 
Peronne and drove them back. It was a serious check. 
So far from taking the Germans by surprise, the French 
were themselves taken aback by the great strength of 
the Germans and the fury of their sudden attack. The 
French prolonged their turning movement to the north, 
but all chance of a surprise was gone. According to a 

writer in a monthly review*, the French, having taken 


‘great precautions to’ ensure secrecy, were disposed to 


blame the newspapers for their failure to effect the surprise, 
and on September 25th all war correspondents were warned 
not to come within twenty miles of the fighting line, and 


The Fortnightly Review for November, 1914. 
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"military experts," writing for the newspapers, are said 
by the same authority to have been forbidden to speculate 
about the movements of the Allies. It would not, however, 
appear that General von Kluck, or whoever was responsible 
for the direction of the German movements, had much 
to learn from the criticism of the newspapers, and aero- 
planes are far more likely to have been the source of his 
information about the enemies’ designs than the telegrams 
of foreign correspondents. (See Map on page 267.) 

A tribute of admiration is due to the energy and 
skill with which the enemy extricated himself from 
the exceedingly dangerous position in which the defeat 
on the Mame placed him. He had, it is true, prepared 
his position on the Aisne beforehand as a safeguard 
against defeat, but the interval of time between the first 
arrival on the Aisne and the retreat to it was, after all, 
only short, and much must necessarily have been left 
to the extemporisation of the moment. Up to now it 
had been doubtful whether the very qualities of method 
and forethought which notoriously distinguished the 
Germans in their military as in all their other work might 
not unfit them for success in a sudden emergency. These 
doubts, unfortunately, were removed by the German 
conduct of the retreat, which showed far more genuine 
military ability than anything that had occurred in the 
advance, ‘The Germans in military matters were not— 
as some had thought—mere pedants, who worked by 
tule and precedent. Not only were their tactical dis- 
positions in the retreat extremely clever, but the higher 
qualities of generalship came out in the skill with which 
they divined the most likely strategy of their opponents, 
and the tremendous energy with which they devised their 
measures to meet it. The аппу which the Germans 
managed to concentrate against the well-conceived turning 
movement by Peronne was collected in extreme haste, 
and could only have been got by scraping off every ounce 
of spare flesh from every other German anny in the west. 
That they felt themselves in great danger is evident from 
the desperate character of the Bavarian attacks on the 
Meuse forts. They must also have been labouring under 
a bitter sense of disappointment, for the retreat from the 
Mame, skilfully as it was managed, meant the collapse 
of the hopes on which they had built so much. No 
responsible German could now delude himself into thinking 
that Paris could be occupied and French resistance crushed 
in the time before Russian preparations could be com- 
pleted. The whole character of the war was henceforward 
changed for him ; all hope of ац early victory was gone, 
апа instead there opened before him a long and dreary 
vista of strain and endurance. It was a serious blow 
to the conceit which is the national vice of Germany, 
aud it says much for the strength of fibre in the German 
character that the weeks in which these melancholy truths 
were brought home to those who had eyes to see them 
should have been those iu which tlie qualities of courage 
and resolution should have shone out most brightly. 


THE LEFT WING IN BELGIUM. 


On the right the Germans had won a distinct success 
by the capture of St. Mihiel. In the centre they had 
countered the French attempt to turn their positions 
on the Aisne. But on the left, in Belgium, they had their 
greatest success in the capture of Antwerp, a deeply- 
moving story which must be told in greater detail than 
the events of the rest of the battle-front, which, important 
as they were, were mainly strategic in their interest. 

On the 25th of September, the German oifensive 
against Antwerp began with a strong reply to a fonvard 
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movement made by 
along the three main roads from 
and Brussels. Desultory fighting in t 
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fairly constant for two weeks 
previously, and at one time 
the Belgians carried their 
advance nearly to Vilvorde, 
within a few miles of 
Brussels. They were unable, 
however, to liold this posi- 
tion, and fell back first on 
the villages of Eppeghem, 
Elewyt, and Weerde, on 
the 22nd and 23rd, and on 
the villages of Sempst and 
Hoistadelater. From these, 
they were driven back on 
the afternoon of the 25th, 
after some severe fighting, 
to positions defending the 
railway line from Malines 
to Termonde, which were 
covered by the gunfire 
from the forts of Waelhem 
and Wavre St. Catherine. 
While making this attack, 
the German troops under 
General von Beseler, who 
conducted the whole of the 
operations, made some 
display of force to the 
south of Termonde; and in 
view of the possibility of a 
renewed attempt on the 
part of the enemy to force 
the passage of the Scheldt 
there, reinforcements were 
hurriedly sent across to aid 
in holding the river. ‘These 
came into action on the 
26th, and succeeded in 
driving the enemy back 
from the villages of 
Audeghem and Lebbeke for 
nearly four miles, while at 
the same time a small force 
of Belgian troops attacked 
the Germans on their left 
flank, and pressed them 
back on Alost. This slight 
success, however, was coun- 
teracted by a forward 
movement of the Germans 
on the east side, where, on 
the 26th, they completely 
cleared the wooded country 
south of Malines of Belgian 
troops, and won the first 
pawn in the game— 
an emplacement for their 
guns within striking dis- 
tance of the forts of 
Waelhem gnd Wavre St. 
Catherine. The strength of 
the besiegers was about 
60,000 men. 
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rtified area, and over Antwerp 
re repeatedly fired at by the 


they succeeded in observing 
without mishap the Belgian 
positions from Malines to 
the city pontoon bridge 
over the Scheldt. 

THE ATTACK ON THE 
ANTWERP FORTS BEGINS. 

On the 27th the fighting 
was active on the western 
side, and the Germans 
regained much of the 
ground they had lost to 
the south of Termonde. 
Lebbeke and Audeghem 
were retaken, and the 
Belgian troops fell back 
on St. Gilles, the southern 
suburb of Termonde 
which was then in ruins— 
and on Grembergen, to 
the north of the river. The 
attack on this wing was 
afterwards constant for 
several days, but the 
positions’ remained 
materially unchanged, the 
Germans contenting them- 
selves with attempting 
repeatedly to shell and 
destroy the bridge over 


the Scheldt between the 
advance guard and the 
Belgian field force. On 
this day—Sunday, Ше 
27th—it became clear, 
however, that the main 


attack on the fortress of 
Antwerp, apart from any 
enveloping movement that 
might follow the crossing 
of the Scheldt, was to be 
directed against ‘the’ south- 
east side. At about eight 
o'clock in the morning the 
Germans began the bom- 
bardment of Malines—which 
had already suffered severely 
from two bombardments 
earlier in the campaign— 
and the first shots were ex- 
changed with the fort of 
Waelhem. In Malines a 
number of civilians were 
killed while returning from 
church, and buildings in the 
Place de la Gare, the bar- 
racks, and the establishment 
of the Little Sisters of the 
Poor were completely 
wrecked. By shortly after 
mid-day—following a heavy 
rain of shells for two hours 
the whole of the civil 
population had fled towards 


E town was left in the hands of the Belgian 
o infantry attack was made, however, on tlc town 
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Refugees from Antwerp arrive in Holland. 


on that day or on the day following. On Monday, the 
28th, heavier guns of 28 and 30 cm. were brought into 
actiou against the forts, and it became obvious that the 
Germans, during their operations a month earlier to the 
south of Malines, must have secured concrete foundations 
for their guns below the embankment of the railway 
between Malines and Louvain, which they had obstinately 
held throughout the time in the face of repeated attack. 
On this day an infantry attack was pushed forward to 
the east of Termonde, but was repulsed with some 
considerable loss. 

Tuesday, September 29th, was in many respects the 
decisive day. The enemy extended his bombardment to 
the redoubt of Koningshoycht and the fort and town 
of Lierre, and till 4-30 in the afternoon maintained 
a continuous bombardment of the forts of Waelhem and 
Wavre St. Catherine. His infantry occupied the south 
and east side of the town of Malines, and made a small 
attack between the forts of Liezel and Breendonck, which 
was repulsed. This attack and other similar attacks 
made during the course of the operations were never of 
a conclusive nature. ‘heir object appeared to be merely 
to prevent the defending infantry force from concentrating 
at any one point, and perhaps—as might have been done— 
fighting forward to the gun positions. On this occasion 
the attack, however, cost the enemy dearly in men, as 
the Belgians allowed it to press well forward before 
sweeping and decimating the ranks with short range 
artillery and infantry fire. 

During the day it became apparent that the guns 
in the two southerly forts were outclassed by the Austrian 
siege guns employed against them, and one of the cupolas 
of Waelhem fort was damaged beyond repair by the 
enemy’s shells. Further, a severe blow was dealt to the 
city by the damage done to the reservoir, which lies 
slightly to the north of the fort. Shells were dropped 
continuously on the reservoir dyke, which at last gave way 
iu part, and was completely ruined on the following day. 
The water poured out into the infantry trenches, and 
from that day till the end of the siege the city, though 
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entirely without water, and its liealth was in consequence 
gravely endangered. 

On the side of Lierre considerable progress was made 
by the enemy artillery, and the town especially sufiered 
from the bombardment, which was continued throughout 
the night. The position of the town behind the fort had 
made bombardment in this case almost inevitable, and 
many of the civil population left at the commencement 
of the operations, but over a hundred civilians of all ages 
were killed during this and the following day, Wednesday, 
the 3oth of September, when the bombardment of all three 
forts was resumed with renewed vigour. Several infantry 
attacks were also delivered at different points on the 
arc of the fortifications between the Scheldt and the 
Senne, but these were in every case repulsed with con- 
siderable loss to the enemy, mainly owing to the elaborate 
preparations against infantry attack which had been 
made by the garrison during the preceding month. The 
enemy also resumed on this day his offensive movement 
towards Termonde, and the Belgians were forced to retire 
across the Scheldt, after blowing up the wooden bridge. 
At Waelhem fort part of the powder magazine was blown 
up, but whether as the result of an accident or owing to 
the enemy's fire has not been definitely determined. 

RETIREMENT TO THE NETHE. 

On the evening of this day a certain amount of unrest 
and disquiet became apparent among the civil population 
of Antwerp. Constant processions of wounded had been 
pouring into tlie city, and stories spread by soldiers to the 
effect that the forts could not hold out were more believed 
than the official communiqués and the unofficial but 
censored accounts of the operations which appeared in 
the Press. The citizens had been schooled to believe 
the fortifications impregnable, and they did not easily 
abandon their belief. Once, however, a crowd gathered 
round two soldiers who were spreading alarmist stories, 
and only their arrest and the statement in the Press next 
day that they had been severely dealt with prevented a 
demonstration by at least a small part of the populace. 

On Thursday, October Ist, it became clearly apparent 
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which it was useless to hope could be resisted. N. 


ew cm- 
placements were taken up by the lighter guns, and the 
forts and redoubts of the whole Sector from Waelhem to 


Lierre were pounded mercilessly. Waelhem and Wavre 
St. Catherine were silenced by the end of the day, and 
during the night the whole of the defending force east of 
the Senne fell back on the Nethe. ‘The resistance of 
the outer ring of fortifications had lasted only five days, 
The position taken up on the Nethe was a strong onc 
if, backed by good artillery, but no sooner had the Belgian 
force entrenched itself than the enemy changed his plan. 
The first ring of fortifications had been won by the use 
of heavy artillery on stationary forts, The second ring 
was the Belgian field army, Strongly entrenched. Against 
this the whole weight of the lighter artillery—some four 
hundred guns, according to some estimates—was brought 
to bear, and the army, already fatigued, was subjected 
to a rain of shrapnel night and day, which gave no respite 
and little chance of reply. 
On this day, the 2nd, an interesting episode occurred. 
A Taube, flying very high, passed again and again across 
the city aud dropped copies of a proclamation signed by 
General von Beseler, commander-in-chief of the besciging 
army, telling the populace that resistance was useless. 
Their brave army, it read, had done enough. ‘To persist 
in resistance was only to imperil their own innocent lives 
to serve the perfidious purpose of England, which was 
alone responsible for such a cruel and senseless war. 
The proclamation in itself had little effect, but by next 
day, Saturday, tlie 3rd, it was apparent that there was 
little hope for the salvation of the city. The fori of 
Lierre was occupied by the enemy, and two proclamations, 
one by the Burgomaster, Mons de Vos, giving permission 
to leave the city, and another by Gcneral de Guise, Ше 
military governor, calling on the people to preserve their 
calmness and sangíroid, were issued. At one time in the 
day the hospitals were ordered to be in readiness to leave, 
and many of the wounded were actually sent away to the 
coast, while several members of the Diplomatic Corps 
and of the Ministry left for Ostend. It was well understood, 
too, that the whole of the Ministry would leave during the 
evening or uext morning, and that the Government would 
be transferred to Ostend. When all preparations had 
been made, however, the Government reversed its decision, 
in consequence of a message from England that rcin- 
forcements were already on their way, and that Mr. 
Winston Churchill, the First Lord of the Admiralty, had 
left for Antwerp in order to consult on the situation. 


THE ARRIVAL OF THE BRITISH MARINES. 


On Sunday, October 4th, in confirmation of this 
message, the first detachment of the British troops—a 
brigade of Royal Marines—arrived by train at the Waes 
station, and marched across the pontoon bridge into the 
city. They were greeted with extraordinary enthusiasm. 
The despondency of the previous day gave way to the 
wildest demonstrations of joy, and everywhere that the 
troops went they were cheered by enormous crowds. 
When completed next day, these reinforcements consisted 
of one Marine Brigade and two Naval Brigades, with some 
heavy naval guns, manned by A.B.'s—in all, 8,000 men 
under the command of General Paris, R.M.A. ‘The first 
detachment to arrive was hurried at once out to the 
trenches on the Nethe, where they took up a position on 
the left of the Belgian army and dug themselves in, 
making trenches in squares, with a good overhead 
protection. 


In the course of the afternoon Mr. Churchill himself 
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to inspect the position. On this day, and during the 
three subsequent days which he spent in Antwerp, he 
was repeatedly under fire. On the day of his arrival 
he informed the Burgomaster that it was the intention 
of the English to hold the city at all costs, but after a 
short inspection it became plainly obvious that the rein- 
forcements had arrived too late. ‘Their composition, 
and the action and attitude of Mr. Churchill, were 
subsequently the subject of considerable criticism in a 
section of the English Press; but adverse comment did 
not long survive the statement issued by the Admiralty 
that the Naval Brigades were chesen for the work ** because 
the need for them was urgent and bitter; because mobile 
troops could not be spared for fortress duties; because 
they were the nearest, and could be embarked the 
quickest ; and because their training, although incomplete, 
was as far advanced as that of a large portion not only 
of the forces defending Antwerp, but of the enemy forces 
attacking. The Naval Division," the statement added, 
“was sent to Antwerp not as an isolated incident, but 
as part of a large operation for the relief of the city. 
Other and more powerful considerations prevented this 
from being carried through.” (The nature of these 
operations and the reason for their failure will be discussed 
in a later chapter.) 

Their numbers and inexperience considered, the 
British acquitted themselves well. The brigade of Royal 
Marines—which consisted of about 2,000 men—alone 
was fully trained, experienced, and equipped, but the 
lads of the Naval Division stood the fierce shrapnel 
attack of the enemy well, and repulsed repeated attempts 
to cross the Nethe opposite their section. Four of the 
six 4:7 naval guns which were brought with the force 
were mounted on an armoured train, which had been built 
under the supervision of Lieutenant-Commander Littlejohn, 
in the yards of the Antwerp Enginecring Company, at 
Hoboken. This train was in action repeatedly, and 
though the guns were not equivalent in range cr calibre 
to the Austrian sicge guns, by reason of their mobility 
they inflicted considerable damage, while being themselves 
almost immune from dangerous attack. 


THE SECOND LINE OF DEFENCE FORCED. 


The passage of the Nethe was resisted throughout 
Monday, the 5th, in the face of repeated attacks, but on 
the moming of the Gth the Belgian defence on the right 
of the Marines was forced back by a heavy attack covered 
by powerful artillery. It was remarkable that all attempts 
to pontoon the river on the two previous days had failed, 
and this final assault was carried out by a force of about 
3,000 Germans, who had waded and swum the stream 
during the night. 

In consequence of this reverse the whole of the defence 
was withdrawn to the inner line of forts, the intervals 
between which were very strongly fortified, but it was 
then obvious that the city was doomed, In the evening, 
zeneral de Guise informed the Government that the 
position was fast becoming untenable, and acting on this 
information the capital was transferred to Ostend on 
Wednesday morning, when the members of the Government 
and the Diplomatic Corps left by steamer. On the same 
day Mr. Winston Churchill also left by motor car for the 
coast, under escort of one of the armoured cars of the 
Naval Brigade. The British and Russian Ministers left 
about noon, and the King of the Belgians, who had been 
present during the whole of the operations, and had 
exposed himself frequently to fire, left for St. Nicholas. 

Till this morning, Wednesday, the 7th, the civil 
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actual state 


kept i lete ignorance of the 
was kept in almost comp gn E 


fair. The two Antwerp newspapers, 
eR the Matin and the Metropole, published cach 
day official communiqués which categorically denied ti 1 5 
any of the forts һай been silenced, and declared in positive 
terms that the enemy was being held all along tlie line, 
while the Flemish newspapers were similarly restricted. 
Although the sound of the guns came nearer and nearer, 
the pcpulace was therefore comparatively calm, though 
plainly anxious, till оп this morning, after the departure 
of the Government, proclamations signed by General 
de Guise were posted up on the streets announcing that 
the bombardment of the city was imminent. A procla- 
mation issued by the Burgomaster recommended those who 
desired to leave the city to do so by the north and 
north-easterly roads to Holland, and those who intended 
to remain to take shelter in their cellars, covering any 
apertures with sand bags. ‘The effect of these proclama- 
tions was instantaneous. The calm and sangfroid which 
the citizens had preserved broke down, and thousands 
left at once by train, by boat, by motor and carriage 
where possible, and on foot. Tne majority of these were 
people of the richer class, and the plight of many was 
pitiful. Along the western roads, in the Waes region 
especially, where all means of traffic broke down owing 
to the congestion of the roads, hundreds of elderly people 
and children wer2 compelled to spend the night in the 
open. On this day, too, the lions and other dangerous 
carnivora in the city's famous Zoo were destroyed, in case 
any should escape as the result of the bombardment. 

Meanwhile, the German artillery was brought into 
position across the Nethe, and though exposed to a 
constant fire from the British naval guns and the guns 
of the inner ring of forts, succeeded in establishing itself, 
In the evening, several shells were dropped into the suburb 
of Berchem, and several civilians were killed. For some 
hours afterwards the fire from the forts was exceedingly 
active, but towards ten o’clock it ceased. 

On the west side, the Germans on this day forced a 
passage across the Scheldt at Termonde, and also further 
west at Schoonaerde and Wetteren, in the face of a most 
determined opposition. Their advance was especially 
strong at Schoonaerde, where some of the most severe 
fighting of the whole Belgian campaign took place. ‘The 
line of the river was, however, too long for the depleted 
and thoroughly fatigued Belgian troops to hold, and a 
retirement became necessary towards the line of St. 
Nicholas, Lokeren, and Ghent. ‘This success of the enemy 
over the field army completely changed the aspect of 
affairs for the Antwerp garrison. There appeared the 
greatest danger of their being completely enveloped, and 
a retreat was imperative if the garrison was to be saved 
for further service. It was therefore immediately decided 
in view of the facts that the city could not be held, and 
that as the relief operations on the western side had 
failed, to evacuate Antwerp as socn as could be done 
The British General requested that the Marines and Naval 
Brigades should act as the rearguard, but General de Guise 
decided to retain this honour for his own troops, who had 
fought with e uM admirable pertinacity against 
гегу. superior odds. Preparati 
immediately made. — iie бей Were 


THE BOMBARDMENT OF THE CITY. 


During the day tne Commander of the attacki 
Я ; force, 
in accordance with the Hague Convention, ut to the 
garrison an intimation that it.was his intention to bombard 
the city, to which General de Guise replied that he would 
take the responsibility for the bombardment. Earlier 
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than this, General von Beseler had undertaken that, as 
far as was compatible with the usage of modern weapons 
of war, the cathedral and other public buildings iu the 
town would be spared. 

At midnight precisely the bombardment began, and 
continued without intermission, but mot heavily, till 
five o'clock in the morning, when it ceased for two hours. 
Six-inch common shell and incendiary shells were used, 
and considerable damage was done, especially in the 
south-east side of the town, and in the suburb of Berchem. 
In the Rue de Justice, which had already suffered severely 
from the Zeppelin bomb attack in August, no fewer than 
six houses were alight at one time, and owing їс the 
scarcity of water no attempt was made to extinguish 
these or any other fires, Comparatively few civilians 
were killed during the night, but owing to the enormous 
exodus of the following day, when hundreds were lost to 
their friends, it has been difficult to ascertain the exact 
number. 

Throughout the night fierce fighting went on constantly 
near the inner ring of forts, which were maintained intact 
till the evening of Thursday, the 8th, when forts 3 and 4 
were captured. By this time, however, a large proportion 
of the Belgian army and the majority of the British force 
had crossed the Scheldt by the pontoon bridge, and retired 
towards the coast. 


THE FLIGHT OF THE PEOPLE. 


The happenings of this day were among the most 
extraordinary in human history. Alarmed at the stories 
of German atrocities in other parts of the country, 
unnerved by the bombardment, and desolated by the 
suddenness of the defeat which had come upon their strong 
town, almost the entire population—augmented by 
refugees from the surrounding villages to nearly half a 
million people—took to flight. By dawn thousands were 
collected on thc quayside ready to board any and every 
available craft, and a close procession, which stretched 
nearly twenty miles to the Dutch frontier, poured out 
of the town. Every available vehicle was commandeered, 
and almost every bite of portable food was taken from the 
city. The streets were absolutely deserted, except for 
the long train of Belgian artillery and ambulauces which 
stretched along the quay ready to cross the pontoon 
bridge, which was reserved almost solely for the use of 
the military and those few civilians—about 900 in all— 
who remained, and who for the most part secured them- 
selves during the day and the following night, when the 
bombardment was very heavy, in the cellars of their 
houses. Early on Thursday morning the Belgian rearguard 
began to destroy, as far as possible, all military stores and 
food supplies in the city, and they set fire to the huge 
petroleum tanks on the west side of the river, in which 
the whole oil supply of Belgium and the lower Rhine 
provinces were Stored. These burned continuously for 
nearly thirty-six hours, lighting up the whole city and 
country during the night, and covering the sky with a 
great cloud of smoke during the day. Lighters loaded with 
com and tinned provisions were sunk in the river; and 
ou it was not possible to complete the work of 
toed rai ac me te ти 
of trou: Gern ds S of the enemy. . The cylinders 
bib munen er RE df $ eamers detained in the port at 

DM лышы e War were destroyed. 
round the inner ring of f 155 Meme c иез ee 
A d 50 ing 10 here some part of the garrison 

remain. ‘The rest of the а а the 
pontoon bridge before nine O'clock i te ESI d 
the bridge was then blown u cone 
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One feature of the siege 


М " " e 
йе aiy т de ante m en 
the 1 PPlied with information from 
inside. Spies were known to abound, and thougli 
dil 85 x ed Sean апа hundreds were arrested 
E j § out information till the last. 
Two persons wearing the red cross were shot behind the 
English trenches on the last day, after being detected 
in signalling to the enemy, and on the retreat two cases 
of treachery, which almost proved disastrous, were 
punished with death. 

On the day of the evacuation the German e 
movement to the west of the city was puslied forward 
rapidly, and continuous fighting occurred on the south 
of the Belgian line of march, A large part of the retreating 
аппу was almost entrapped at Lokeren, where a matter 
of an hour or two only elapsed between their passing and 
the entrance of the Germans, while almost the whole 
force left in the city during the night of ‘Thursday was 
cut off and forced over the Dutch frontier—among them 
the greater part of the First Naval Brigade, amounting 
to nearly 2,000 men. ‘The majority ef these crossed the 
frontier at Hulst, but some were arrested in the Dutch 
territorial waters of the Scheldt, where they were taken 
to Bath, disarmed, and interned. Nearly 18,000 Belgian 
troops crossed the frontier on the same day, and were 
also interned. 

The fall of Antwerp was a terrible blow to Belgium. 
So long as it was theirs, the Belgians, however grave 
their sufferings might be, had a noble and historic city 
to rally their national hopes and to animate their 
resolution to be free. ‘The difference when Antwerp was 
lost was between an embodied and disembodied ideal. 
Its sacredness was not diminished, but all its wealth 
and circumstance was gone, and nothing remained but 
the poverty of life eating its bread with tears. Not since 
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the days of Nebuchadnezzar and the Captivity has a 
whole nation suffered so much at the hands of another 
as Belgium. А million people—about a sixth of the 
entire population of the country—became refugees in the 
first two months of the war. Of these, about half fled 
to Holland ; a great number, especially from the Ardennes, 
to France; and more than 100,000 to this country, where 
those who were not of military age were given shelter 
and food, and work if it could be found for them. Nor 
was the plight of the Relgians who remained at home 
better. Industry and trade. except such as шау be 
stimulated by an army of occupation, was at a standstill, 
and unemployment was almost general "There was a 
serious scarcity of food, and had it not been for the 
Americans, who made arrangements for the distribution 
of food under a guarantee that it should not be diverted 
to the use of the army of occupation, famine would have 
been added to the other tribulations of the country. 

The German occupation of Antwerp and of the Belgian 
coast brought the war nearer to England than anything 
that had yet happened. "There was deep regret that we 
had been able to do so little to save Antwerp, but, as 
the next chapter will show, our intentions were much 
greater than we were able to perform. The attacks on 
the policy of sending an expedition to the assistance of 
Antwerp have already been discussed. They’ were, in 
fact, made in ignorance of the fine strategic scheme of 
Sir John French, which was not revealed till later. But, 
in any case, we could not let Antwerp fall without dcing 
something, whether on the ground of our own interest 
or of our obligation to Belgium. For the fall of Antwerp, 
as events were to show, meant the loss of the Belgian 
coastline too; and though Antwerp could not—owing 
to the fact that the entrance to the Scheldt is Dutch 
territorial waters—be made a naval base, other Belgian 
ports both could and were. 
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The last act of a tragedy: A photograph taken on the last boat leaving Ostend for England. 
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A stretch of flooded country near Nieuport. 
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The ruins of Nieuport Cathedral after the bombar 
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(Newspaper Hlustratious. 
The King of the Belgians at the historic review of French and Belgian troops at Furnes. 


CHAPTER XXIX. 
FROM THE AISNE TO FLANDERS. 


THE NEW BRITISH TURNING MOVEMENT—THE TRANSFERENCE FROM THE AISNE—THE RETREAT FROM ANTWERP—THE 
GERMAN COAST CAMPAIGN—GERMAN FAILURES ON THE YSER. 


Aisne, the war had gone badly for the Allies. Inthe 

east, St. Mihiel had been captured; in tle centre, 

the French flanking movement had failed; and in 
Belgium, Antwerp had fallen. АП this time the British 
army had been entrenched north of the Aisne, successfully 
resisting the German attacks, but unable to make further 
progress. At the beginning of October, Sir John French 
decided that the best chance of success against the Germans 
lay in bringing the greatest possible force to bear on the 
northern flank of the French western army, and he pro- 
posed to General Joffre that the British army should be 
withdrawn from the Aisne and begin operations in 
Flanders. A great flanking movement of this character 
was naturally dear to the heart of a famous cavalry 
leader; in spirit it was closely akin to his famous ride 
round Cronje's positions at Magersfontein to the relief 
of Kimberley. The strategical idea of placing the whole 
British army on the German flank in Belgium—where 
the mythical Russians of English rumours should have 
been—was finely conceived, and its brilliancy was none 
the less great because it had already in another form in 
tlie earlier stages of the war caught the popular imagination, 


I the three wceks that followed the battle of Ше 


The prospects of success would have been much 
greater if the movement could have been begun a 
week or ten days earlier, but it is doubtful whether 
our position on the north bank of the Aisne was sufficiently 
secure then, and whether there were any troops then 
available to take their place if they had been withdrawn. 
Moreover, it was necessary that the French movement 
to the west should have made progress hefore it was 
possible to think of transporting the British army so far 
north, But even at the beginning of October the prospects 
of success still seemed good, for though the German move- 
ment against Antwerp had begun by then, the number 
of troops engaged in it was still not large—6o,ooo is the 
estimate made in the last chapter in the account of tke 
siege—and at that time the total strength of the German 
army in Belgium did not in all probability exceed 150,000. 
It was reasonable, therefore, to hope that the British 
army of three army corps, with the Indiau contingents 
that were now arriving, and with the prospect of assistance 
from the Belgian army at Anrwerp, which was expected 
to hold out at any rate for some weeks, would be able 
to beat back the attack on Antwerp, and to achieve very 
important results against the main German army. 
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Soldiers of the Chasseurs d'Afrique advancing over the sand dunes near Nieuport. 


SIR JOHN FRENCH'S PLANS. 


At the end of the first week in October the prospects 
were clouded, for Antwerp was on the point of surrender, 
and one advantage on which Sir John French had probably 
counted in his original plans was about to be lost. It 
was, however, felt to be important that the Belgian army 
should not be lost with the city, and in addition to the 
Naval Brigade a division of British troops, under Sir 
Henry Rawlinson, had been landed to assist in the retire- 
ment of the Belgian anny. Sir John French, therefore, 
felt that though Antwerp were lost he might still count 
on the Belgian army, and on the division under Sir Henry 
Rawlinson. He, therefore, refused to be discouraged by 
the German successes at Antwerp, and on October 8th 
he had an interview with General Foch, who had been 
placed in command of all the French armies on the west 
front, and made final arrangements with him. General 
Foch had two French armies, the Ninth, under General 
Castelnau, and the Tenth, under General Maudhuy, who 
were extended on a, line reaching from Noyon almost 
to Lille, and there were besides further north French 
Territorial troops, who, however, did not prove to be of 
much assistance. It was arranged at the interview that 
the road from Bethune to Lille was to be the dividing line 
between the British and French armies, the French to 
the south of the line and the British to the north. 

s The withdrawal of an army in face of an active enemy 
15 always a difficult operation, but it was accomplished 
successfully. The first to leave was the Second Corps 
under General Smith-Dorrien. It left the Aisne on 
October 3rd, and was due to arrive at Bethune, on the 
left of the Tenth French Army, on October ith. After, 
it left the Third Corps, under General Pulteney, due t 
arrive at St. Omer on the r2th, and then to take its 1a 
on the left of the Second Corps, with cavalry E 
connection between them. ‘The First Amny Corps was 57 
due to leave or arrive for a week later, T 


| The move i 
were all carried out according to sch de 


eduled time, and 
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the places of the British troops were taken as they left 
the Aisne by French Territorials. ‘The distance between 
the Aisne and St. Omer is about roo miles, and the time 
taken for the transference was roughly about a week. 
The transport of seven divisions, with all their impedimenta, 
is a very big operation for a single line of railway, which 
is all that seems to have been used. The number of trains 
necessary has been worked out at thirty-eight a day, which 
is good, but not very good. But the operation was сош- 
plicated by the fact that it involved a transference of the 
British lines of communicaticn from St. Nazaire to 
Boulogne, and that the new lines must have crossed 
those of the French Western Army under General Foch. 
When General French calls the operation a ''delicate 
one," the success of which was due in a great measure 
" to the excellent feeling which exists between the British 
and French armies," no doubt he was thinking principally 
of the difficulties that must have been made for the 
time being by this awkward intersection. 


TURNING THE TURNERS. 


The diagrams (page 283) illustrate the idea that Sir 
John French hoped to carry out, and to which he clung 
in spite of repeated disappointments. He never obtained 
Possession of the-two pivots on which he hoped to make 
his. flanking movement turn, ‘The first of these Was 
la Bassée, and the second Menin. As not infrequently 
happens in war, the army which it was sought to outflank 
answered by attempting to outflank its enemy. This 
happened at least twice in the course of the first fortnight 


' of October. As the French аппу under General Foch 


extended north, the Germans extended faster, and 50 
ready was the Germans’ answer to the Allies when they 
attempted to tum the enemy’s line that there seems room 
to doubt which was tuming which, and whether the 
Allies were answering the Germans or the Germans the 
Allies. The German force which attacked Antwerp Was 
the outer circle of turning movement which had its 
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Belgian troops on the march along the coast near Ostend. [Newspaper Illustrations. 


German artillery advancing over the sand dunes, [Topical War Service. 
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(D How the British corps were transferred. 


concentric in an inner circle. On October Sth, the French 
cavalry on the left of the Tenth Army was in contact 
with the German north-west of Lille, and a few days 
before German troops had been reported ascending the 
south bank of the Lys, crossing near Courtrai, and 
spreading out over Flanders, through Ypres, and across 
the French border to Hazebrouk, and even St. Omer. 
Antwerp and the Belgian coast was the outer circle, and 
on the shorter radius an inner circle would take Ghent, 
Courtrai, and Bailleul. ‘This inner circling advance, 
designed primarily to tum the French, was checked by 
the arrival of the Second British Corps. ‘The strategic 
plan of General French, as shown on the diagram, was 
countered by the German coast movement through 
Antwerp and Ostend on to the line of the Yser. It is 
more satisfactory to follow the progress of the British 
operations separately, and therefore we may conveniently 
describe first the progress of the German operations by the 
coast, which were the sequel of the fall of Antwerp. It 
must, however, be understood that the fighting on the 
Yser was only the left wing of one great Battle of Flanders 
that extended from the coast to La Basséc. 

Antwerp fell on October oth, and the Germanus lost 
no time in following up their victory. The retreat of tlie 
Belgian army, which followed the line of the coast, was 
covered by Sir Henry Rawlinson's division, the landing 
of which has already bcen mentioned, and it suffered 
very few losses. On October r2th the Belgian Govern- 
ment was transferred to Havre, on the r4th Ostend was 
evacuated, four days later the Germans were past Ostend, 
and on October 21st they delivered their first attack on 
the line of the Yser. ‘These attacks continued with 
intervals into December, but the heaviest fighting was at 
the end of October and the beginning of November, 
This fighting along the Yser was the left wing of a battle 
which tended as the month wore on to shift more and 
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(2) The projected British turninÉ movement. 
(Shown in dotted lines.) 


more to the Allics’ centre and right. The centre of the 
battle was at Ypres. 


SENSATIONAL, BUT UNSOUND, GERMAN STRATEGY. 
The strategy of the German coast campaign has been 
justly criticised, and it is believed that it was iu consequence 
of his objections to it that Von Moltke resigned his position 
as Chief of the German General Staff. The Germans 
gave out that their object was to reach Calais, and that 
Calais was only a stepping-stone to an attack on England. 
Heavy as their losses were in this attempt, it was popular 
in Germany, where feeling against this country was now 
higher than at any time since the war began. The most 
cminent military writer in the German newspapers, Major 
Moraht, of the Berliner Tageblatt, declared that the greatest 
battle of the war was in progress, and that success in it 
was a matter of life and death for Germany. It is not to 
be supposed that the directors of German military policy 
had any serious project in their minds for the invasion 
of England when thcy committed themselves to this 
coast campaign. Their objects in wishing to gain posses- 
sion of Calais were somewhat more subtle. In the first 
place, they put their main strength against the Belgian 
wing because they thought that if they could break down 
its resistance they would tum the British army and cut 
off its communications with the sca. In the second place, 
they hoped that the possession of Calais, and of the Belgian 
coast which would follow, would put them in a position to 
dispute ourcommand of the Channel, on which depended our 
communications with France and our ability to transport 
the new armies which were forming. ‘They were seriously 
alarmed at the prospect of heavy British reinforcements 
in the spring, and they thought that the hest way of 
meeting that danger was to make the Channel unsafe, 
which they could do from the French ports, but not to 
any purpose from any port east of the British minefield 
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The Ruins of Pervyse, which was taken and re-takon several times by the Germans and Allies, being 
heavily bombarded during cach attack, 
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in the Straits. Lastly, they saw that it was necessa 

for the security of their position in Belgium to m 
their lines to the sea. These were the motives of the 
Calais campaign, and they were exceedingly 


ies strong ones. 
То say that political not military re 15 


asons dictated tlie 
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А glance at the map of Flanders will show why of all 
possible ways of reachíng the French coast from Belgium, 
the route along the coast is the worst. ‘The whole country 
between Nieuport and Calais is a maze of ditches and 
canals. An advancing army can hardly advance for a 


[Central News, 


the seizure of a Belgian town by the British: Troops scouring tho streets and 
An incident Menos searching houses for German stragglers. 


course of the campaign is not just without some quali- 
fication, for the Germans had the best of military reasons 
for wishing to obtain possession of French ports on the 
Channel. What is true is that German hatred and fear 
of England distorted their judgment on the best way of 
reaching Calais, 


hundred yards at any part of this region without being 
stopped by a ditch, a dyke, or canal—not serious obstacles 
in themselves, but all too: wide to jump across, aud 
commanded at point-blank range by entrenchments. It 
had become axiomatic with French military writers that 
this coast route would never be used by any considerable 
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A squad of British wounded walking to hospital after the fighting on the dunes. [Central News. 
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Germany infantry halted on the road near Dixmude. 
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army, and both the French and the Germans neglected it 
completely during the invasion in August. It must have 
been mortifying to the Germans in November to reflect 
that the French coast, for which they were then 
vainly sacrificing so many thousands of lives, could have 
been theirs for the asking in August. They did their 
best to overcome the difficulties of advance in this 
enclosed country. ‘Their men were provided with what 
our men called table tops," wooden boards, which were 
intended to be thrown across the ditches which crossed 
their path and used as bridges. They rush forward under 
fire, using these things as shelter, and the front ranks 
having bridged the obstacle, a rush follows, which usually 
ends in appalling slaughter. Very often they are mowed 
down in swathes by machine guns at a range of not more 
than twenty or thirty yards.” In such country, moreover, 
it was not possible for the Germans to use their superiority 
in numbers. If a place had to be chosen which would 
give the individual valour and resource of the Belgian 
soldier the best possible chance of beating the superior 
numbers and organisation of the Germans, the country 
between the Yser and Calais would have bcen the best 
choice. The Germans who drew up the early plans oí 
the war knew the difficulties of this region, and therefore left 
it alone. But later the sensationalism of a campaign for tle 
possession of Calais, and tlic desire to dispose once for all 
of the Belgian army, seduced them into a plan for which 
on military grounds there was nothing to be said. The 
best way to Calais was not along the coast, but up tke 
valley of the Lys, or past La Bassée. 


THE BATTLE ON THE YSER. 


The position held by the Belgians was the line of the 
Yser river. At first the main strength of the attack was 
directed against the end of the line nearest the sea, but 
here the British Navy was able to give tlie defence most 
effective assistance. Five monitors which were building 
in this country for Brazil were acquired by the Admiralty, 
and their shallow draught enabled them to go quite close 
inshore and to rake the positions of the attackers from 
the flank. Even more valuable was the assistance given 
by the French. Sir Henry Rawlinson’s division, which 
had covered the Belgian retreat from Antwerp, had now 
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taken its place in the British line further to the south, 
and had It not been for the French reinforcements tlic 
Belgian army, shaken by its experiences at Antwerp 
and by a retreat which if it was not harassed by the 
Germans must have been exceedingly trying to their moral, 
might have been overwhelmed by the German attack 
before it had time to reorganise. After the failure of their 
attack near the sea, the Germans attempted to cross the 
Yser, half way between Nieuport and Dixmude. The 
critical days were Friday and Saturday, the 23rd and 24th. 
On the first day the Germans effected a crossing near 
Ramskapelle, but the Belgians reccived early information, 
and were able to concentrate and to drive the enemy 
back. Next day, however, it seemed that the line of 
the Yser had been lost, for the Germans crossed the river 
not at one but at several points. The losses on both sides 
were very heavy. But it was after the passage that the 
difficulties of the country began to tell against the Germans. 
They could gain and even hold positions on the west side 
of the river, but to debouch from them was they found 
to be impossible. On the 3oth the Belgians dammed the 
lower reaches of the Yser, and so caused extensive floods, 
which further restricted the front on which the Germans 
could advance. Later, they opened the sluices on a 
very extensive scale, and as the heavy autumn raius had 
now set in the German positions at the bridge-heads 
which they held were islands, trom which an attack could 
only be delivered by wading shoulder dcep. The Germans 
persisted in their attacks, and on November roth they 
succeeded in carrying Dixmude itself. But it was already 
evident that even when they succeeded in crossing the river 
they could not make any use of the points they won on 
the far bank, and the weight of the attack shifted further 
inland. 

The German attempt to outflank the Allies by the 
coast had definitely failed, thanks to the heroism of the 
Belgian army, which never showed to better advantage 
than in this fighting along the Yser, to the promptness 
with which the French brought up reinforcements when 
affairs were critical, and also to the gunnery of the British 
Navy. 

We must now tum to the fortunes of the battle on the 
centre and right, where the British were engaged. 
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THE COMPOSITION OF THE EXPE- 
DITIONARY FORCE. 


It is now permitted to give the composi- 
tion of the Expeditionary Force as it was 
constituted when its landing on French soil 
was officially announced. on August 17th. 
Since that landing it has, of course, been very 
strongly reinforced. Our army on tlic 
Continent then contained, for example, 
no Indian corps or Territorial battalions. 
Some oi the units not mentioned in the 
subsequent list, but the names of which 
have appeared in the official casualty lists, 
are added at the end, but it is not professed 
that this second list is a complete record of 
additional regiments mentioned in official 
announcements. 

The original Expeditionary Force cou- 
sisted of :— 

Cavalry Division (1st, 2nd, 3rd, and 
4th Brigades and divisional troops) and 
the sth Cavalry Brigade with attached 
troops. 

Ist, 2nd, and 3rd Divisions (1st-oth 
Infantry Brigades) and sth Division 
(13th-rsth Infantry Brigades) with Divi- 
sional troops. К 

Five battalions of infantry as line of 
communication defence troops. 


CAVALRY DIVISION. 


IST CAVALRY BRIGADE.—2nd Dragoon 


Guards, sth Dragoon Guards, 11th 
Hussars, and 1st Signal Troop. 
2ND CAVALRY  BRIGADE.—4ih Dragoon 


Guards, 9th Lancers, 18th Hussars, and 
2nd Signal Troop. 

3RD CAVALRY BRIGADE.—4th Hussars, «th 
Lancers, 16th Lancers, and 3rd Signal 
Troop. 


4TH CAVALRY BRIGADE.—Composite Regi- 


ment (Houschold Cavalry), 6th Dragoon 
Guards, 3rd Hussars, and 4ih Signal 


Troop. 
Cavalry Divisional Troops. 


CAVALRY DIVISIONAT, ARTILLERY.—III. and 
VII. Brigade Royal Horse Artillery. 


CAVALRY DIVISIONAL, ENGINEERS.—1st 
Field Squadron. 

CAVALRY DIVISIONAL SIGNAL, SERVICE. — ist 
Signal Squadron. 


CAVALRY Divisional, ARMY SERVICE CORPS, 
Headquarters Cavalry Divisional Army 
Service Corps. 

CAVALRY DIVISIONAL MEDICAL UNITS.— Ist, 
2nd, 3rd, and 4th Cavalry Field Ambu- 
lance. 

STH CAVALRY BRIGADE AND ATTACHED 
TRooPs.—2nd Dragoons, 12th Lancers, 
20th Hussars, J. Battery Royal Horse 
Artillery and Ammunition Column, 4th 
Field Transport, sth Signal Troop, and 
5th Cavalry Field Ambulance. 


FIRST DIVISION. 


IST INFANTRY BRICADE.—1st Battalion 
Coldstream Guards, Ist Battalion Scots 
Guards, rst Battalion Royal Highlanders, 
and 2nd Battalion Royal Munster 
Fusiliers. 

2ND INFANTRY BRIGADE.—2nd Battalion 
Royal Sussex Regiment, Ist Battalion 
Northampton Regiment, Ist Battalion 
North Lancashire Regiment, and 2nd 
Battalion King's Royal Rifle Corps. 

3RD INFANTRY BRIGADE,— ist Battalion 
Royal West Surrey Regiment, 151 Bat- 
talion South Wales Borderers, 151 Bat- 
talion Gloucester Regiment, and 2nd 
Battalion Welsh Regiment. 


Divisional Troops. 
DIVISIONAL, CAYALRY.—rst Squadron Irth 
Hussars. i$ 
DIVISIONAL ARTILLERY.—X XV., XXVI., 
and XXXIX. Brigade Royal Field Artil. 

lery, XLIII. Brigade Royal Field Arti 
(Howitzer), 26th (Heavy) Battery Royal 
Garrison Artillery and Ammunition 


Column, and 1st Divisional Ammunition 
Column, 

DIVISIONAL KNGINEERS,—23rd and 26th 
Field Company Royal Engineers. 
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DIVISIONAL, SIGNAL SERVICE.—Ist Signal 
Company. 

DIVISIONAT, M 
Divisional Train. 

DIVISIONAL, MEDICAL UNITS. 
3rd Field Ambulance, 


ist, 2nd, and 


SECOND DIVISION. 

NFANTRY BRIGADE.—2nd Battalion 
E Guards, 2nd Battalion Cold- 
stream Guards, 3rd Battalion Coldstream 
Guards, and 1st Battalion Irish Guards. 
sTH INFANTRY BRIGADE.—2nd Battalion 
Worcester Regiment, znd Battalion Ox- 
ford and Bucks Light Infantry, 2nd 
Battalion Highland Light Infantry, and 

2nd Battalion Conuaught Rangers. 
6TH INFANTRY BRIGADE.—1st Battalion 
Liverpool Regiment, 2nd Battalion South 
Staffordshire Regiment, ist Battalion 
Royal Berkshire Regiment, and ist 

Battalion King’s Royal Rifle Corps. 


Divisional Troops. 


DIVISIONAL CAVALRY.—Ist Squadron тїп 
Hussars, 

DIVISIONAL 
XXXVI, and XLI. Brigades Royal 
Field Artillery, XLIV. Brigade Royal 
Field Artillery (Howitzer), 3:th (Heavy) 


Battery Royal Garrison Artillery and , 
Ammunition Column, and 2nd Divi- 


sional Ammunition Column. 
DIVISIONAL, ENGINEERS.—5th and 
Field Company Royal Engincers. 
Divisional, SIGNAT: SERVICE.—2ud Signal 
Company. 
DIVISIONAL, ARMY SERVICE CorPs.—2nd 
Divisional Train. 
Divisional, MEDICAL, UNITS.—4th, sth, and 
6th Field Ambulance, 


11th 


THIRD DIVISION. 


7TH INFANTRY DBRIGADE.—3rd Battalion 
Worcester Regiment, 2nd Battalion South 
Lancashire Regiment, 1st Battalion Wilt- 
shire Regiment, and 2nd Battalion Royal 
Irish Rifles. 

8TH INFANTRY BRIGADE.—2nd Battalion 
Royal Scots, 2nd Battalion Royal Irish 
Regiment, 4th Battalion Middlesex Regi- 
ment, and Ist Battalion Gordon High- 
landers. 

OTH INFANTRY BRIGADE.—1st Battalion 
Northumberland Fusiliers, 4th Battalion 
Royal Fusiliers, 1st Battalion Lincolu- 


shire Regiment, and ist Battali ү 
Scots Tusilier. e 


Divisional Troops. 
DIVISIONAL CAYALRY.—One Squadron 1:th 
5 Hussars. x 
IVISIONAT, ARI LRV. XXII I., XI., and 
XLII. Brigades Royal Field Artillery, 
XXX. Brigade Royal Field Artillery 
(Howitzer), 48th (Heavy) Battery Royal 
Garin Artillery „and Ammunition 
„эшш. and 3rd Divisional Ammunition 
IVISIONAT. ENGINEERS.—«6t]1 and 
Sd company Royal Yuglieers ups 
КАТ, MY SERVI — 
Divisional Train, 3 
IVISIONAT, MEDICAL UNITS.— 7t 
oth Field Ambulance, * 


FIFTH DIVISION. 


I3TH INFANTRY BRIGADE.—2nd B i 
RA Own Scottish Borderers, aid Bee 
sanon West Riding Regiment, 1st Bat- 
alion Royal West Kent Re iment, and 
2nd Battalion Yorkshire Light Infantry. 

l di and aon 
st Battalion East 

Surrey Regiment, 1st Battalion Duke of 

Light Infantry and 2nd 
iment, 

I5TH 011 BRIGADE vat Battalion 
15 X Regiment, Ist Battalion Bedford- 

egiment, ist Battalion Cheshire 


Regim 
Renee and Ist Battalion Dorset 


ARMY SERVICE CORPS.—ISt : 


ARTILLERY.—XXXIV.; 


Divisional Troops, 


Divisional, CAVALRY.—One Squadron 19th 
Hussars. 


Divisional,  ARTILLERY.—XV., 


XXVII., 


and XXVIII. Brigades Royal Field 
Artillery, VIII. Brigade Royal Field 
Artillery (Howitzer), 108th (Heavy) 


Battery Royal Garrison Artillery anq 
Ammuuition Column, and 5th Divisional 
Ammunition Column, E 
DIVISIONA, ENGINEERS.—17th and zoth 
Field Company Royal Engincers, ~ 
DIVISIONAL, SIGNAL SERVICE.— sth Signal 
Company. 

DIVISIONAL ARMY SERVICE Corps.—:th 
Divisional Train. X 
DiVISIONAL MEDICAL UNITS.—13th, Tqth, 

and 15th Tield Ambulance. 


IINE OF COMMUNICATION 
DEFENCE TROOPS, 
INFANTRY UnITS.—1st Battalion Middlesex 
Regiment, 2nd Battalion Argyll and 
Sutherland Highlanders, 2nd Battalion 
Royal Welsh Fusilicrs, ist Battalion 
Scottish Rifles, and 1st Battalion Devon- 

shire Regiment. 


OTHER UNITS. 


Other units which have been mentioned 
in despatches or in the casualty lists are 
given below. It should be noted that in 
several instances a regiment has been 
included on the ground that one of its 
officers has been named in the casualty 


“lists. Such regiments (except in the case 


of the Indian Corps) are indicated by an 
asterisk. It is possible, of course, that the 
officer in question was on special service or 
was attached temporarily to some other 
unit, 
; TERRITORIAIS. 
Northumberland Yeomanry, Northants 
Yeomanry, North Somerset Yeomanry, 
Leicestershire Yeomanry, Oxford Yco- 
manry, *Bucks Yeomanry, *Derbyshire 
Yeomanry, London Scottish, *I. iverpool 
Scottish, Queen's Westminsters, Hert- 
fordshire Regiment, Honourable Artillery 
Company, Essex Royal Horse Artillery. 


INDIAN ARMY. 


and Lancers, 11th Т,апсегз, 14th Lancers, 
15th Lancers, 18th Lancers, 19th Т,апсегз, 
31st Lancers, 21st Cavalry, 22nd Cavalry, 
26th Cavalry, 27th Cavalry, 34th Poona 
Horse, and 39th C. India Horse. 

ist Gurkha Rifles, and Gurkhas, 3rd 
Gurkhas, 8th Gurkhas, oth Gurkhas, 
3rd Brahmans, 9th Bhopal Infantry, rgth 
Sikhs, 30th Pathans, 35th Sikhs, 47th 
Sikhs, 57th Wilde’s Rifles, «8th Vauglian's 
Rifles, 59th Scinde Rifles, 41st Dogras, 
39th Garhwal Rifles, 127th Baluchi I. I., 
and 129th Baluchis. 


+ 23rd Sikh Pioneers, 34th Sikh Pioncers, 


107th Pioneers, Supply Transport Corps, 
and 3rd Sappers and Miners. 


REGULARS. 


Border Regiment, *Cambridge Regiment, 
Durliam Light Infantry, Essex Regiment, 
Lancashire Fusiliers, rst Royal Dragoons, 
Ist Dragoon Guards, *3rd Dragoon 
Guards, 7th Dragoon Guards, 7th Hussars, 
101 Hussars, 13th Hussars, th 
Hussars, Hampshire Regiment, East Kent 
Regiment, Leicestershire Regiment, 21st 
lancers, East Lancashire Regiment, 
К.О. Royal Lancaster Regiment, Rifle 
Brigade, Somerset Tight Infantry, 
Shropshire Tight Infantry, North 
Staffordshire Regiment, Warwickshire 
Regiment, York and Lancaster Regiment, 
Yorkshire Regiment, West Yorkshire 
Regiment, East Yorkshire Regiment, anc 
Sherwood Foresters, n 

Cameron Highlanders and Seaforth High- 
landers, Я 

Dublin Fusiliers, Inniskilling Fusiliers, Irish 
Fusiliers, the Trish Regiment, and *Nortlt 
Trish Horse. 
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Off the coast of the Falkland Islands. 
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CHAPTER IV. 
THE NAVAL WAR IN TWO OCEANS. 


BRITISH AND GERMAN NAVAL FORCES IN THE FAR EAST—POLITICS AND NAVAL POLICY—THE DEFEAT IN THE PACIFIC 
AND LORD FISHER'S COUNTER-STROKE—BATTLE OFF THE FALKLAND ISLANDS. 


HEN war between England and Germany was 
declared on the 4th of August, it looked as 
though one of the chief areas of naval conflict 
must necessarily be in Far Eastern waters. 

For a number of years the German Government had 
maintained on the China station a fleet larger than that 
of any other European Power, composed of some of the 
newest and best German ships, and commanded by an 
Admiral who was second to none in the German navy 
in energy and capacity. Count von Spee, had he lived, 
would undoubtedly have become in time Commander-in- 
chief of the German High Seas Fleet. He was a gunnery 
expert, and his flagship, the Scharnhorst, which was, 
after the Bliicher, the latest and best of the German 
pre-Dreadnought armoured cruisers, held the gunnery 
tecord for the whole German navy. Besides the Scharn- 
horst and her sister ship the Gueisenat, both of them 
steaming twenty-four knots, and carrying an armament 
composed of a late and powerful type of the German 
8-2-inch gun (both of them, too, with specially-designed 
armoured protection), he had a number of cruisers of 


the German town class, very slightly protected and not 


heavily armed, but, by reason of their great speed and 
relatively low coal consumption, eminently fitted to act 
as efficient commerce destroyers. Resides these, he had 
а number of torpedo-hoats of an older type, and а number 


RI—VOI, II. 


of coastal and river gunboats. All these were based 
оп the fortified port of Tsing-Tau. To the north of it, 
on the southern side of Pechili, lay the British naval 
base of Wei-Hai-Wei. At this port were collected, under 
Vice-Admiral Jerram, a miscellaneous body of ships 
The Vice-Admiral flew his flag on the Minotaur, an 
armoured cruiser of the most recent pre-Dreadnought 
type, heavily protected, carrying a powerful mixed 
armament of 9:2, 7:5, and G-inch guns, and steaming 
the same speed, roughly, as the Scharnhorst and Gneisenau; 
With it were the Triumph, a battleship of light draught, 
with a light armour belt and medium speed, mounting 
four 10-inch and a battery of 7:5-inch guns, and the 
Hampshire, an armoured cruiser of the county class 
with, however, a relatively weak armament of four 7:5's 
and a number of guns of smaller calibre. Admiral Jerram 
had, besides two cruisers of the town class, the Newcastle 
and the Yarmouth, a number of river gunboats and 
destroyers, and four submarines of the C class. There 
was, therefore, no great disparity between the two fleets. 
"Һе Minotaur was perhaps slightly more powerful—but 
not much more powerful—than the Scharnhorst and 
Gneisenau. ‘The Hampshire was in every way definitely 
inferior to the German ships, and, indeed, belonged to 
that period of British cruiser construction which redounds 
the least in credit to Admiralty designers. On the other 
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hand, the British Admiral had tlie 
have been a valuable ship in an 
Germans sought or accepted action, 
been of much service had it been е 
an action by pursuit. In light тшк di 5 ane 
had the Emden, the Nürnberg, and the Leipzi d 
Newcastle and Yarmouth. They were as fast as zr s ie 
but inferior in armament and Protection, and Por 
could have been sünk, even at odds, if an 885 ane 
had taken place. Further, we had the CREER Em 
which they had none, and С 
to their minor craft, Eus е ici 
Such was the position on the 4th of 
King issued his famous message to the Navy, a message 
which was publicly acknowledged by only two of tlie 
British Commanders-in-chief, Sir Jolin Jellicoe and Admiral 
Jerram. ‘The fact that the Admiral on the China station 
should have received the message and sent a reply, and 
the fact that the reply was published, seemed to point to 
a belief on the part of the Admiral himself, and of the 
Admiralty at home, that an action in Chinese waters 
might speedily be expected, and that the British force 
there would make it its business to prevent the escape 
and dispersal on the high seas of the German squadron. 
In fact, the Emden, the Leipzig, and the N. lirnberg departed 
each their several ways towards the commerce routes 
absolutely unmolested, and the German Admiral himself, 
with his two ‘armoured cruisers, succeeded equally in 
gainiug the seas and then disappeared from public know- 
ledge for six weeks. With the exception of one appearance 
at the French colony of Tahiti, he was never heard of 
again till October. 


Triumph, which would 
engagement had the 


August, when the 


THE BRITISH ADMIRALTY'S POLICY. 


We do not as yet know anything whatever regarding 
the Admiralty's policy in Far Eastern waters at the 
moment when war was declared, and we therefore can 
only conjecture what were the reasons which induced 
the British Admiral not to contest the departure of the 
German ships, or if they departed, as most likely they 
did, before the actual declaration of war, not to keep in 
touch with them, and prevent their escape on to the 
high seas. А conjecture may, however, be made. It 
seems likely, when the full history of the naval war is 
written, that the whole campaign in the Pacific will prove 
to be a capital example of the evil effects of; political 
considerations when they are allowed to weigh in a purely 
naval problem. It is perhaps worth while for a moment 
to develop this point. We had ourselves in the Far East 
no adequate means at our disposal for reducing the 
strongly fortified German naval base at Tsing-Tau. Even 
had we had the necessary forces and artillery for this 
purpose, it is very doubtful whether our alliance with 
Japan would have permitted us to undertake this work 
by ourselves. Furthermore, it is clear that by virtue of 
this alliance the Japanese would have the opportunity, 
and would feel themselves justified in taking it, of ridding 
Far Eastern territory of one of the European settlements— 
а settlement, moreover, occupied by a Power which, 
twenty years before, had prevented Japan from securing 
the just fruits of victory, and sixteen years before had 
begun that process of European encroachment in China 
which had led to the Russian acquisition of Port Arthur, 
and, therefore, ultimately to the Russo-Japanese wat. 
It seemed likely that, sooner or later, once war had been 
declared between ourselves and Germany, the Japanese 
would come in for the purpose of acquiring Tsing-Tau. 
It was equally likely that general political considerations 


but could not have 
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Would make it desirable that our own forces should co- 
operate effectively in this enterprise. Accordingly, when 
Von Spee put to sea, though the right course from the 
naval point of view would have been to follow him 
immediately, never to lose sight of him, and to force an 
action as soon as possible, the right course from the political 
point of view was to keep the flagship, the Triumph, and 
the Hampshire in North Chinese waters, so as to be ready 
to co-operate in the land and sea attack on Tsing-Tau. 
Von Spee, therefore, got clean away, and one of his 
ships, the Emden, went westwards and did a large amount 
of commerce destruction, which has been described in 
detail in an earlier chapter of this history. Another, 
the Leipzig, in its tum, destroyed several vessels in the 
Pacific. Von Spee himself, with his two armoured cruisers, 
disappeared from sight. But it is clear that he had his 
plans well laid. In this connection it is not without 
interest to observe that the Admiral’s brother was, up to 
the July preceding the war, German Minister in Ecuador, 
and that there seem undoubtedly to have been concerted 
Preparations for supplying, by means of coal and storeships, 
the needs of the German squadron when it got out into the 
Pacific. There was another British squadron in the 
South Pacific. ‘The Australian Fleet, which had only 
recently been organised, under command of Rear-Admiral 
Patey, was placed under control of the Admiralty at 
the beginning of the war. It consisted of the battle cruiser 
Australia, which was а very powerful ship, built on the 
model of the Indefatigable, but of an improved type, of 
the Sydney and the Melbourne, two fast protected cruisers 
anned with 6-inch guns, and similar to the most recent 
vessels of our town class. Finally, it possessed two 
modem ocean-going submarines. ‘This fleet was fast and 
powerful enough to engage Von Spee successfully, but, 
so far as we can judge from the published report, no 
effort was made on its part to bring the German fleet to 
action. Here, again, we shall not be mistaken if we find 
traces of the predominance of political over purely naval 
considerations. ‘The first desire of the Australian Govern- 
ment was undoubtedly to occupy those islands in the 
South Sea archipelago which were colonised by Germans, 
particularly the German portion of New Guinea. It is, 
of course, clear that this object could have been attained 
just as well after the German fleet had been disposed 
of, and possibly the action of Australia was dictated 
by a feeling that it was desirable to occupy these 
territories rapidly before the Japanese fleet, which, aíter 
the ultimatum of August r6th came into play, should 
have been able to move southwards into waters where 
its presence might possibly have caused a certain sensitive- 
ness on the part of the Australian population. However 
that may be, while Admiral Jerram’s force was co-operating 
with the Japauese outside Tsing-Tau, and while the 
Australia was doing work which could have been done 
just as well by au armed liner, the Germans had the 
Pacific to themselves. A Japanese squadron did, early 
in October, visit the Marshall Islands and temporarily 
occupy them with a force of marines in order to prevent 
them from being used as a German base, but of an organised 
Japanese pursuit of the German fleet there is no trace 
whatever, a fact which is all the more surprising when it 
is considered that with the two vessels of the Kongo 
class the Japanese had an instrument which, unaided, 
could have swept Von Spee off the sea. By the end of 
October the German Admiral had met at a rendezvous 
the Leipzig, the Nürnberg, and the Dresden, which belonged 
strictly to the German High Seas Fleet, and which had 
come round from the Atlantic to join him. He had 
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The last of the Gneisenau: A photograph taken from the British warship Inflexible after the Falkland Islands 


Battle, showing the survivors from the craw of the sunken Gneisenau in the water. 


therefore united a powerful squadron, which was in the 
technical sense a '' fleet in being," and which did at that 
time command the eastern waters of the Pacific. 


GATHERING OF A BRITISH FLEET. 


This fleet, which was unchallenged by the British China 
squadron, the British Australasian squadron, and the 
Japanese navy, was left to be dealt with by another force. 
At the beginning of the war, Rear-Admiral Sir Christopher 
Cradock was in command of a cruiser force in the Western 
Atlantic. Through a troubled summer he had represented 
British interests in Mexico with energy and success, and 
at the declaration of war he commanded the only British 
squadron of cruisers which was on the high seas outside 
the Pacific. Shortly after the declaration of war there 
took place apparently a reorganisation of his force, and 
he transferred his flag from the Essex, which he had 
occupied during the Mexican crisis, to the Good Hope 
and at the same time lost a portion of his command, At 
any rate, in October he moved southwards, with only 
the Good Hope and the Monmouth, and off the coast of 
South America picked up the Glasgow, a more modem 
protected cruiser of the town class which had been for 
two years on this station representing British interests 
At the same time he was joined by the armed liner Orana, 
and with this force, late in October, he went through the 
Straits of Magellen into the Pacific. Apparently tl Е 
Admiralty at home were conscious th um eg 
support was necessary, and an old battleship, 


gravely doubted whether her presence 

3 ! would h 
much difference to the action with Von Spee. When the 
facts were known, the action of the Admiralty, in 1 


Universal. 


such a ship to reinforce the Admiral of a cruiser squadron 
operating against another cruiser squadron faster and more 
powerful than his own, was seriously criticised. It would 
not be profitable to go into the question at issue, but it 
may be said that the subsequent actions of the Admiralty 
in sending out the two battle cruisers with Admiral Sturdee 
implied а confession that the policy of using ships of the 
type of the Canopus for this purpose was not the best 
which could have been pursued. 


THE BATTLE OF CORONEL. 


On November the rst, off Coronel, on the coast of 
Chile south of Valparaiso, the two fleets came into touch. 
Admiral Cradock had no thought of declining an action. 
А gallant and courageous man, imbued with the fighting 
traditions of the British navy, he conceived it to be his 
duty to engage the enemy as soon as possible. The 
Canopus, which was some two hundred miles away, and 
made no more than eighteen knots at the very best, 
could not possibly come in time to support him, and he 
determined to fight without her. The action took place 
in the evening, and a heavy sea was running. ‘The Good 
Hope and the Monmouth were both old vessels. Moreover, 
the secondary armament of the former could not be used 
Ш а seaway to its full extent, as the lower tier of guns 
was mounted too close to the water-line. The more 
modern and powerful wireless apparatus of the Gerniaus 
enabled Admiral Von Spee to confuse the wireless signals 
of his opponent, and to make co-operation between the 
English ships difficult, Moreover, he succeeded in obtaining 
the tactical advantage of placing his enemy betwee! 
himself and the sunset, so that the British ships showed 
up clear and black against the sky-line, and formed 1 
distinct target for the rapid and powerful fire of tlie 
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twelve 8-2-inch guns which his two a В 
were able to bring to bear. Against dde сн 
was able to do no more than Serve two 9:2-inch ds 
both of them of an old type, while the Honmouth зур 
was utterly inferior. "The action was short and dae side 1 
A salvo from the Scharnhorst struck and exploded 
magazine of the Good Hope, and she went down with the 
Admiral and all hands, and without any effort being Eus 
by the Germans to pick up survivors, The Monmouth 
lasted but a little time longer, and was finally, after a 
series of broadsides from the two German cruisers sunk 
close in shore. The Glasgow, which was considerably 
damaged, escaped with the Orana. Von Spee, with. his 
victorious and nearly undamaged fleet, made northward 
to Valparaiso, where he was féted by 
took in coal and stores, and on No 
to sea. 


the German residents, 
vember roth again put 


LORD FISHER'S COU NTER-STROKE. 


The effect of this reverse, serious though it was in the 
loss of life which it entailed, was not to perturb or dis- 
hearten English opinion. ‘The Admiralty set about 
quietly, without any public announcement, to make the 
necessary arrangements for the destruction of the victorious 
squadron. Lord Fisher had just gone on the Board 
when the defeat of Admiral Cradock occurred, and it 
is impossible not to see, in the new dispositions which 
were made, traces of his masterly and vigorous handling 
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Position at 9am. Dec.8. 


off tho Falkland Islands. 


of ships and fleets. ‘The choice of the Admiral to whom 
the task of meeting Von Spee in the Atlantic, should he 
come that way, was entrusted aroused great interest 
in naval circles. Admiral Sir Doveton Sturdee had been 
Chief of the War Staff since the beginning of the war, 
and as such he was responsible, under general instructions 
from the First Sea Lord, for the dispositions of the ships 
outside the main North Sea area. So far as the Pacific 
was concerned, these dispositions had failed to catch Von 
Spee, and indeed the German Admiral had profited by 
them, succeeded in cluding the China squadron, succeeded 
in forming the junction with the Dresden and the Leipzig, 
and succeeded finally in destroying the weaker portion 
of the English fleet before it could receive its supports. 
All this, of course, reflected great credit on Von Spee, 
and, though, without the full knowledge of the facts 
which we do not at present possess, it would be quite 
unfair to indulge in any strong criticism of the Admiralty, 
what had happened was, superficially at any rate, not 
entirely to their credit. It was therefore natural that 
great interest was excited when it was known that Admiral 
Sturdee had himself gone to sea. 

The squadron with which he was entrusted showed 
by its composition the instant effect of Lord Fisher's 
return to the Board. Whereas under the regimé of Prince 
Louis of Battenberg an old and slow battleship, carrying 
guns of a type which had been for some years superseded, 
was deemed a suitable reinforcement for a cruiser squadron 
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to hunt down another 
cruiser squadron composed 
of fast ships, Admiral Sturdee 
was fumished with two 
vessels which were superior 
to the enemy in every 
respect, which could both 
outsteam and outrange him, 
and which could not be 
menaced by any combina- 
tion which he could bring 
to bear. There was a further 
important reason for sending 
out ships of this kind, in 
spite of the diminution of 
strength caused by their 
absence from the main 
fighting area. The South 
Atlantic is not liberally 
furnished with English dock- 
yards, and a hardly-fought 
battle, which would entail 
severe losses or damage to 
the victors, might have 
necessitated the laying-up 
of some of the victorious 
ships in the Falklands, or, 
worse still, in neutral har- 
bours, until the end of the 
war. Von Spee's squadron 
had to be accounted for, and 
it had to be accounted for 
with as little loss as possible, 
so that the English fleet of 
cruisers might be released 
for other duties. Now the 
battle cruisers were the 
best means of making sure 
that this object would be 
attained. Admiral Sturdee 
left London very quietly, 
and, indeed, without the 
public being aware that 
he had gone. Не joined, 
at a rendezvous at sea, 
the Invincible, which had 
already taken part in the 
Heligoland action over two 
months before, and the 
Inflexible, which had come 
from the Mediterranean. 
With these ships he made a 
further junction with one of 
the cruiser forces which 
had been operating in the 
Atlantic, and made his 
way southwards, picking 
up the Glasgow, which had 
survived the Coronel fight, 
in the South Atlantic. 
At 10-30 a.m. on the mom- 
ing of the 7th December, 
Admiral Sturdee, flying his 
flag on the Invincible, and 
accompanied by the 
Inflexible, Carnarvon, Corn- 
wall, Kent, Glasgow, Bristol, 
and the armoured liner 
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Admiral Sir F, C. D. Sturdee. 
[Elliott and Fry. 


Admiral Si» Christopher Cradock. 
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Macedonia, arrived at Port 
Stanley, in the Falkland 
Islands. 


VON SPEE'S STRATEGY. 


When Von Spee left 
Valparaiso on November 
roth with his five ships 
and the attendant squadron 
he had two or three courses 
open. He might, in the 
first place, have remained 
in the Pacific and moved 
westwards with the -object 
of either establishing him- 
self in one of the South 
Sea Islands or of interfering 
with Australian shipping, 
and possibly menacing the 
transport of troops from 
Australia to the main area 
of war. Given adequate 
supplies and coaling ar- 
rangements, a matter in 
which the Germans have 
had a very perfect organisa- 
tion, he might, with luck, 
have reached the Cape, 
where he would, of course, 
have disorganised the whole 
of the sailings to this 
country and afforded 
indirect, though valuable, 
assistance to the rebel 
forces in South Africa and 
the German administration 
in South-West Africa. It 
is clear, however, that 
Von Spee realised that 
the good luck which had 
supported him in his action 
with Admiral Cradock was 
not likely to be at his service 
again. In fact, the South 
Pacific was becoming an un- 
healthy area for German 
maritime enterprise, and the 
forces which ought to have 
been concentrated against 
Von Spee atleast two months 
before were now converging 
on all possible areas of action 
in the Pacific. ‘To the west 
of him was the Australian 
fleet, short of his own in 
numbers by one armoured 
ship, but, by the superiority 
of the battle cruiser 
Australia, not a force which 
he would care to attempt 
to engage unless under 
compulsion, ‘To the north 
of that again were the 
various cruiser squadrons of 
the Japanese fleet, which had 
been slow in their pursuit, 
but which now were 
bearing down upon the 
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South American coast. ‘The acti 
Admiral was, of course, being жеу Аршы 
Admiralty here, and therefore with Admiral ee te 
The Pacific being impossible, Von Spee turned to йш 
other courses of action which were open to him EE 
of them he intended to adopt had he successfully ev dd 
the British fleet we shall probably never know ES th 
surviving officers of the Gneisenau Were aware of his int - 
tions. ‘There were, as we have said, two things which h. ‘ 
could do. One was to make as rapidly as possible for 
the Central Atlantic, to paralyse English shipping with 
America, and to 
form a junction 
with the Karlsruhe 
and whatever other 
German ships might 
still be out or might 
be able to get out 
under cover of a 
friendly fog through 
the cordon stretched 
between Scan- 
dinavia to the north 
of Scotland. His 
other alternative 
was to give up 
the sea and take 
to the shore—that 
is to say, to attack 
and occupy the 
Falkland Islands, 
a place from which 
it would have 
been very difficult 
to dislodge him, 
and from which 
his light cruisers 
would have been 
able to control all 
the shipping which 
passes from the 
Atlantic to the 
Pacific through the 
Straits. It is said 
that when Пе was 
brought to action 
the sailors on the 
Scharnhorst and 
Gneisenau were ac- 
tually dressed in 
their landing gear, 
and it seems cer- 
tain, whether he 
intended to go or 
not, he certainly 
meant to attack and 
capture Port Stan- 
ley, and whatever Р 
coal was in it, оп the morning of the day on which he 
niet his fate, 


Sunk 


Haren 14, 


THE FALKLANDS BATTLE. 


There has seldom been in naval history a coincidence 
50 remarkable as that which occurred on December 8th. 
The British squadron had arrived only the day before, 
and it is certain that Admiral Sturdee had no knowledge, 
and no means of knowing, that the enemy was at that 
moment approaching, only a day's steam off. It is equally 


The wanderings of the Dresden. 
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Mecum ае self-evident, that Von Spee һай no 
Falkland. * 15 there was a British squadron at the 
e Bal E $ ‚ and of course, until the action commenced, 

: nowledge of the presence of English battle 
Cruisers. At 8 a.m. in the morning two of his ships were 
sighted steering northwards, about eight miles off, the 
Test of the squadron following about twelve miles behind. 
The ships were steering north towards the islands. At 
ae moment the British squadron was coaling. The 
.anopus ond Kent were lying as guardships їп Port 
William and Port Stanley, the two battle cruisers were 
in Port William 
with the two county 
cruisers, and the 
Glasgow and the 
Bristol were in 
Port Stanley. At 
9-20 a.m. the two 
leading ships of 
the enemy, the 
Gueisenan and 
Nürnberg, with 
their guns trained 
on the wireless sta- 
tion, came within 
range of the Cano- 
pus, which opened 
fire at them across 
the low land at a 
Tange of about 
II,000 yards. Even 
at this moment, 
though they must 
probably have ob- 
served that ra- inch 
shells were being 
used, it is clear 

that the Germans 
had no idea of the 
presence of the 
battle cruisers. 
They knew that the 
Canopus was iu 
South American 
waters, and that she 
was too slow for 
pursuit, and they 
consequently made 
off, though not at 
their full speed, in 
a north-easterly 
direction. At 
first, indeed, it 
seemed as if they 
were closing with a 
view to coming to 
action with the 
Keni, which had 
by then appeared at the harbour entrance, but about 
that time it seems that the characteristic tripod masts 
of the battle cruisers were seen over the low land at the 
entrance to Port William. The whole German squadron, 
therefore, turned in the attempt to make good its escape. 
At ten o'clock, as the Znvincible left the harbour mouth, 
the Admiral could see the five ships of the enemy 
clearly to the south-east, hull down. “isibility was at 
its maximum, the sea was calm, with а bright sun 
on a clear sky, and there was a light breeze from the 
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driving the smoke from tlie enemy's 
made it possible for better 
rdee made the 


north-west, which, by 
funnels away from our ships, 
practice to be made. At 10-20 Admiral Stu 


signal for a general chase. ke ; 
She action which followed divides itself naturally 
into two parts. The Invincible апа the Inflexible, supported 


at first by the Glasgow and afterwards by tlie Carnarvon, 
engaged the armoured cruisers. The Kent and Cornwall, 
and afterwards the Glasgow, engaged the light cruisers, 
while the Brisfol was detached to deal with the colliers 
and transports which had accompanied Von Spee, and 
had made off on the approach of the British fleet. The 
armoured cruiser action did not begin until two hours 
after the signal for general chase had been given, and it 
was not until a quarter to one that the signal to open 
fire and engage the enemy was made. The fire of the 
battle cruisers, after one or two preliminary salvoes 
directed against the Leipzig, was turned on the 
Scharnhorst and Gneisenau, and between т and 2 p.m. 
shots were constantly exchanged at a range between 
13,000 and 14,000 yards. At 2 pm. the enemy made 
another desperate attempt to escape, and it was not until 
nearly 3 p.m. that action was again joined. From 3 
to 4 p.m. the Scharnhorst and the Invincible conducted 
their unequal duel. By 3-30 p.m. the third funnel of the 
German Admiral's ship had been shot away. Some guns 
were not firing, and {һе ship was obscured by clouds of 
smoke and fire and escaping steam. At times a shell 
would cause a large hole to appear in her side, through 
which could be seen a dull red glow of flame. At 4-5 p.m. 
the Scharnhorst, with the Admiral’s flag still flying, listed 
heavily to port, gradually settling down till she Jay on 
her beam end, and at 4-17 p.m. she disappeared. With 
her went the Admiral, his staff, and every one of the 
officers and men. At 5-30 it became clear the Gneisenau, 
which had been fighting the Im/lexible meanwhile, was 
in its tum in a desperate condition. At 6 p.m. she 
also turned turtle and disappeared. A considerable 
number of her crew were rescued. An hour and a half 
later the Kent and the Glasgow had sunk the Leipzig 
and the Niirnberg, and by sundown, of the whole German 
squadron, only the Dresden, which had made off early 
in the action, remained afloat. ‘The British squadron 
moved slowly back, its fuel all but exhausted, to Port 
Stanley, and in the chill southern evening the Admiral 
made the signal by wireless: Сой save the King." 
A MIDSHIPMAN'S STORY. 

Many accounts of the fight have been published, but 
the following, taken from a letter written by a midshipman 
on the Invincible, is the most vivid, and deserves to be 
quoted :— 

“The stokers worked like mad dow 7 
precious oil now {hat we have got a es A SETE E 
funnels belched out dense black smoke and flames, and we 
up-anchored and rushed out. Just before we up-anchored 
we heard the Canopus open fire on the Scharnhorst. Thi 
Scharnhorst fired eight shots. All fell a long way short, ne 
the Canopus fired six 12-inch Shells, all of which missed 2 
The Germans then retired a bit. m. 

“Tn the meantime w q i j : 
that got in our way. We Si tao aa 8 Га 
there was по one in them. Once out of the harbour we TERI 
up as follows :— orined 

Bristol Invincible. 
“ Kent : Inflexible. 

“ Carnarvon, 

~“ Cornwall : Glasgow. 


Tun CHASE BEGINS. 
a 
Оп our starboard bow we could sce the enemy, 


looked quite close. We increased Speed slowly, We = 
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rapidly catching the Germans, and could see them mancuvring 
aud signalling to one another. I have heard from one of their 
survivors that when Admiral von Spee saw that we were 
the Invincible aud Inflexible, instead of the inferior force he had 
hoped to bully, he gave all the men in his squadron one hour 
Íor prayers, which was used by a large proportion of them to 
get drunk. 

* At 11-15 I managed to get some bread and cheese to eat 
aud then ran back to the turret. From the top of my turret 
(A turret) I watched the Germans trying manceuvre after 
manœuvre, all to no purpose, as they were countered by our 
movements, directed by the Admiral. At 12-55 the Inflexible 
fired the first shot. . At 12-59 we fired our first shot. 
We fired at the Leipzig and nearly hit her. We went on firing, 
and finally caused her to drop out of the line. But now we 
had a more serious quarry in sight, and we engaged the enemy's 
flagship, the Scharnhorst. In the first bout we were about 
equal. She hit us three times, and we did about the same to 
her. But we equalled her and, as was shown later, utterly 
out-manceuvred and out-gunned and out-matched her. After 
the first bout there was a short lull, and I climbed upon the 
top of tlie turret to have a look round. Suddenly we altered 
course and made for the enemy. I now noticed we were closing, 
апа when their first salvo went off I was still on the top of the 
turret. I could sce all the shells coming at us, and I felt that 
they were all coming straight at ше. However, they all missed 
except one, which hit the side of the ship near the wardroom, 
and made a great green flash and sent splinters flying all round. 
I hopped below armour quickly and started working again. 
We were nearing the Scharnhorst, and began firing for all we 
were worth.. We hit again and again. First, our left gun sent 
her big crane spinning over the side. Then our right gun blew 
her funnel to atoms, and then another shot from the left gun 
sent her bridge and part of the forecastle sky high. 


INVINCIBLE’S TURRET HIT. 


“ We were not escaping free, however. Shots were hitting 
us repeatedly, and the spray from the splashes of their shells 
was hiding the Scharnhorst from us. Suddenly a great livid 
flame rushed through the gun ports, and splinters flew all 
round, and we felt the 150 or 200 tons of the turret going up 
in the air. We thought we would go over the side and get 
drowned like rats in a trap. However, we came down again 
with a crash that shook the turret dreadfully, and continued 
firing as hard as ever. Nothing in the turret was out of order 
at all. The range continued to come down, and the whistles 
of the shells that flew over us grew into a regular shriek. 

“Down came the range—11,000, 10,000, 9,000, 8,800. 
We were hitting the Scharnhorst nearly every time. One 
beauty from our right gun got one of their turrets fair and square, 
aud sent it whizzing over the side. Suddenly our right guu 
misfired—we had got a jamb, and one gun was out of action. 
The breach had caught against one of the cages, and would 
neither open nor shut. We opened up the trap hatch, and 
I jumped out and down the ladder with two men to try and 
find a crowbar. The 12-inch guns were firing all round us, 
and our left gun was doing work for two, now that the right 
was jambed. The German shells were whistling unpleasautly 
close, and there were splinters flying all over the place. 


END OF THE SCHARNHORST. 


“The Scharnhorst was firing heavily, but I could sce she 
was іп a bad way. She was down by the bows and badly оп 
fire amidships. I got the crowbar and brought it in, but they 
wanted a hack saw as well, so I jumped out again, and just a5 
I was coming back I saw the Scharnhorst's ensign dip (never 
knew whether it came down or not, because just then one of 
our lyddite shells hit her aud there was a dense cloud of smoke 
all over her). When it cleared she was on lier side, and het 
Propellers were lashing the water round into foam. ‘Then she 
capsized altogether and went to the bottom! So the German 
flagship that had shown so little mercy to Ше defenceless 
Monmouth a month before sank with Admiral von Spee an 
900 German sailors, not a man being saved. To saye апу was 
impossible, 

“We then turned to the Gneisenau, and fought on for nearly 
two hours. The Germans had fought well and were done. 
She had a heavy list to port, and was burning furiously. The 
first funnel was down and she was an absolute shambles- 
Her turrets in splinters and her guns twisted into corkscrew> 
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down her flag or not. I think she did. She slowly heeled over 
to port and then capsized just ahead of us, 


A DREADFUL Sici, 


“You could see her side. It looked like a huge whale's 
back. Then she sank, and you could see wretched men caught 
one after another and sucked down in the vortex, Wlien 
we came near we could sce that the water was all yellow where 
she had sunk, and there was a dreadful smell of lyddite in the 
ай. It was absolutely dreadful, and what with all those 
wretched Germans drowning and sending up pitiful cries for 
help, which we could not give because most of our boats were 
in splinters, I hope I shall never have to go through it again. 
There were a lot of men floating when we saw the ship go down, 
but when we reached the spot half of them were drowned, 
It was awful to sec them in the water just alongside, trying 
to hold on to the slippery sides of the ship, and then slipping 
off and going down, fighting hard for life, but going down 
and down till they were lost to sight. One grew sick secing 
men in their death struggles. Some of them had arms and 
legs blown off, and it was absolutely sickening sceing them sink, 
leaving behind a red trail of blood. We got out all the boats 
we could, and so did the /uflevible, and we managed to save 
зоше 300 men, including their captain—a tall man with a black 
beard. 

“Some of them had their heads quite turned when they: 
were picked up, and tried to kill their rescuers, or jumpcd into 
the sea again and drowned themselves, One officer tried to 
shoot us with an automatic pistol, but it was wrenched from 
his hand, and we escaped. 

“This is a leaf from a German officers note-book (just 
before the Gneisenau sank) :—- 


5-10, hit, hit. 
5-12, hit. 
5-14, hit, hit, hit again. 
"* * 5-20, after-turret gone. 
“5-40, hit, hit; on fire everywhere. 
5-41, hit, hit; burning everywhere and sinking. 
5-45, hit; men lying everywhere. 
“< 5-46, hit, hit. 
“It ends just before the ship sank, The officer is on board 
here now. 


ae 


ae 


Tun KENT BURNS HER Boats. 


“The Kent, a twenty-one-knot cruiser, was ordered’ to 
chase the Nürnberg, a twenty-five knot ship, and also a much 
more modern one than the Kent. She had only a few hundred 
tons of coal on board to catch the Nürnberg with. The old Kent 
sct off, aud they worked up to twenty-two, more than she had 
ever done on trials. ‘Then the word was passed up that there 
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was hardly any coal left. Well,’ said the captain, have a go 
at the boats.’ So they broke up all the boats, smeared 
them with oil, and put them in the furnaces. ‘Then in went 
all the armchairs from the wardrooms, and then the chests 
from the officers’ cabins. They next burnt the ladders and all 
every bit of wood was sent to the stoke-hold. The result 
was that the Kent's speed became twenty-four knots, and she 
caught the Nürnberg, and aiter a stiff fight, in which several 
meu were killed, the Niirnberg was sunk. 

“This ship had a hot time of it, as we were fired on by 
the Scharnhorst and the Gncisexau, so that we had only six 
12-inch guns to fight twelve 8-3 and six G- inch guns. We got 
twenty 8-3-inch shells on board and several 4-inch shells, 
There is one 8-3-inch which did not explode, and we have got 
him whole. He weighs 280 Ibs. or 300 Ibs, without the armou:- 
piercing cap. 

“The action was a very hard one five hours’ solid firing. 
The guns were nearly red-hot to finish with, I escaped all 
damage except a trivial burn on one of my fingers by a splinter. 
It is all healed up now. 

It must have been a regular inferno on the German ships, 
with heaps of dead men aud fragments of them all over the 
decks, and the officers, whose heads had teen turned, shooting 
the men and themselves with their automatic pistols, The 
prisoners we have look back on it as a kind of nightmare.” 


EFFECT OF THE VICTORY. 


The effect of Admiral Sturdee's action, completed as 
it was by the sinking of the Dresden on March 14th off the 
Chilian coast, was to remove, with insignificant exceptions, 
German naval power from the seas of the world outside 
the area of the Bight of Heligoland. Henceforward 
the numerous and powerful British cruiser squadrons 
were to be free for the task of controlling commerce on 
the high seas, and therefore to make possible the policy 
of blockade by cruiser cordons which was announced by 
the Prime Minister as a reply to the German attempts 
to destroy English commerce by submarine. From the 
technical point of view the action was interesting, in that 
it showed the immense superiority of the battle cruiser 
over the most powerful and best-handled vessels of the 
earlier armoured cruiser type. Finally, the action, along 
with that of Coronel, seemed to prove that in modern 
naval warfare it is the conquered that pays, and that the 
successful force in a naval action can destroy its opponent 
utterly with insignificant loss to itself. 
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A photograph taken from the deck of a'iBritish warship patrolling the North Sea. 
[Alfieri Picture Service. 
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The British Grand Fleet In the North Sea. 


[Alfieri Picture Service. 
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HÍSTORY OF THE WAR. 


Admiral Beatty's famous First Batila Cruiser Squadron. 


ГСМ, Southsea. 


CHAPTER V. 
THE BATTLE OF THE DOGGER BANK. 


THE LOSS OF THE 'BULWARK" AND THE “FORMIDABLE ”—ТНЕ CRITICISM OF THE ADMIRALTY—THE THIRD NAVAL RATD— 
THE FIRST DREADNOUGHT ACTION—THE SINKING OF THE ' BLUCHER "—THE INJURIES TO THE “ LION"—COMMZNTS 


ON THE ACTION. 


ETWEEN 1898 and тоот twenty armoured ships 
B were launched, and of the eight armoured ships 
lost in this war all but one belonged to this 
period. It is a high rate of mortality, but the 
rate is higher still if the 1898 ships are excluded, for of 
what may be called the Boer War ships six out of fifteen 
have gone to the bottom. ‘The Aboukir (1900), the Cressy 
(1899), and the Hogue (1900) were torpedoed off Holland. 
The Good Hope and Monmouth (Igor) were lost at Coronel. 
The Bulwark (1899) was blown up in the Medway at the 
end of November, and in the first hours of the New Year 
the Formidable (1898) was torpedoed in the Channel. 
The Bulwark and Formidable were sister ships of 15,000 
tons displacement, 400 feet in length, and 75 beam ; both 
were built in the Government yards, and cost a million 
apiece. ‘They were, like the other ships of this period, 
too old to lie in line with more modern ships, but they 
were powerful and serviceable, mounting four twelve-inch 
and twelve six-inch guns. ‘The Venerable, of the same 
date, did most useful work against the German trenches 
near Ostend; the Ocean, Canopus, Irresistible, and 
Vengeance, all of the same period, with the much earlier 
Majestic, were later to take part in the forcing of the 
Dardanelles, the mast difficult operations in which the 
British Navy has ever been engaged. ‘The sinking of 
.the ships of this period was, therefore, even apart from 
the drowning of their crews, a very serious loss to the 
British Navy. 


The Bulwark was blown up on the morning of 
November 26th, at а few minutes to eight o'clock. She 
had been near Sheerness for some days, and other ships 
were about her in the Medway. Leave had ceased at 
seven o'clock that morning, aud almost tle whole crew 
was on board, most of them at breakíast, some drilling 
on deck. The ship's band was playing. Suddenly, 
without any sort of warning, a spurt of flame broke out 
near the after barbette. “ Then a volume of flame seemed 
to rush towards the after funnel. The whole interior of 
the ship appeared to be blown into the air, and everything 
seemed alight." * I saw a sudden flash aft,” said one 
of the very few survivors of a crew of 800. “It moved 
forward. I tumed aft, and at that monient the decks 
seemed to open, and I fell. I remember coming up in 
the water with great force. Rising to the surface, I looked 
round and saw that the ship had gone.” Observers on 
shore heard nothing but the roar of the explosion—people 
at a distance thought that there had been a Zeppelin raid, 
aud that bombs had been dropped—and saw nothing 
but immense clouds of smoke, first black, then yellow 
and white, and, wher they had cleared away, nothing of 
the ship but its masts in the water. None of the other 
ships was injured, though the ruin of the explosion was 
flung out on all sides. 

The other ships in the neighbourhood put out their 
torpedo nets after the explosion, but all the evidence goes 
to show that the explosion was due to an intemal cause, 
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and neither to treaclery пог to subinarine attack. 
All tlie causes suggested at the inquest—the dropping of 
burning cigarette ends on loose cordite and the like were 
rejected ; nor was anything alongside at the time of the 
explosion. There was an Admiralty inquiry, which, 
however, was held privately, and nothing was published 
of its labours except the finding that the explosion was 
due to the accidental ignition of ammunition on board, 
and that there was no evidence to support the suggestion 
that the explosion was due to treachery on board the 
ship. Rear-Admiral Gaunt, at the inquest, went beyond 
this limitation, and said that the Admiralty were satisfied 
that it was most improbable that there could have been 


any sort of treachery, or any act of the enemy. But 
no explanation of 


the causes of the 
disaster was ever 
offerred by the 
Admiralty. The 
parallels of the loss 
of the Bulwark were 
the blowing up of 
the Doterel in the 
Straits of Magellan, 
in the early'eighties, 
the destruction of 
the Maine in 
Havana Harbour— 
which was cer- 
tainly not the work 
of a Spaniard—just 
before the war 
between the United 
States and Spain, 
and the loss of thie 
Liberlé in Toulon 
harbour, which was 
proved to have been 
caused by defective 
ammunition. 


THE LOSS OF THE 
FORMIDABLE. 
The loss of the phe 

Formidable was less poem 

mysterious in its 

cause, but hardly 
less obscure in its 
circumstances, Тһе 

Admiralty, at first 
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in the evidence on such a point as this is eloquent of the 
difficulty that there is in fixing even the most elementary 
facts from a number of unsiíted reports. 

The Formidable was struck on the starboard side 
about 2-20 on New Year's morning. Immediately the 
water poured into the boiler rooms, and the electric 
light and all steam power failed. At the same time the 
ship began to list heavily, which would have made the 
task of launching the boats one of great difficulty even 
in a smooth sea. It was a bitterly cold night, and most 
of the men, suddenly wakened out of sleep, came up on 
deck in their shirts, About a quarter of an hour after 
the first hit there was a second explosion, either through 
a second torpedo or through fire reaching a magazine, 

but this second in- 

jury made things 

ae better by righting 

the list. The ship, 

however, soon 

began to settle 

. down in the water, 

and by three o'clock 

all the men were 

on the top deck. 

An hour later 

the ship's decks 

j were nearly perpen- 
dicular. 

The men, obey- 
ing the orders of the 
captain, jumped 
into the sea or 
slid down the side 
of the ship into 
the sea, and at 
half-past four the 
ship dived, bow 
first. Seventy men 
Were rescued by a 
light cruiser; eighty 
more drifted about 
for twelve hours in 
an open cutter in 
a sea which by this 
time, whatever the 
weather may have 
been early on the 
preceding night, 
was running very 


Wc Dem deseris high. - They were 
uncertain whether NNI c MEL es rescued some 
her loss was due to ES Re eee fifteen miles off 
mine or submarine, The British battle cruiser New Zealand. IL. N.. I. Bouyi А мед by 
later came to the the Brixham smack 
conclusion that she Providence. 


was torpedoed by a submarine, and a German official 
Statement said that one of their submarines, whose 
number, however, was not given, had reported that she 
had sunk the Formidable off Plymouth. Out of a crew of 
nearly 800, 546 officers and men went down with her. 
That is all the official information that has been given 
out about one of the most serious losses in the war, 
and there is remarkably little agreement between the 
Survivors on some very essential points. For example, 
while one survivor declared that the night was “Ше 
clearest moonlight night he had ever seen, with the ES 
like a mill-pond,” others spoke of “ mountainous seas 


“The Providence, bearing north-west, was runniug before 
a gale to Brixham for shelter, and, when off the Start, had 
to heave to owing to the force of the wind. She had just 
previously been struck by heavy seas, and, when on the star- 
board tack, Jack Clark, the third hand, noticed an open boat 
under the lee of the smack. He shouted to his captain and 
his mate—the latter named S. Carter—to jump up, saying, 
Here's a sight under our lee.“ 

“They were amazed to sce a small open boat driving 
through the mountainous seas with one oar hoisted as a staff, 
from which was flying a sailor's scarf, The little cutter was 
hidden trom view for minutes together in the seething foam. 


“Captain Pillar swuug the Providence clear. The crew, 
with almost superhuman efforts, took another reef in the 


i i ib, for until that had been done 
and a gale of wind. That there should be any conflict Collection Ag au get the storm j or 
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it would have been disastrous to lave attem 
Meanwhile, the cutter drifted towards them, although at 
times they lost sight of her in the heavy sea. Clark climbed 


the rigging, and presently discovered the cutter braving the 
Storm just to leeward of his. boat. 


pted a rescue. 


“The captain decided to try a perilous manœuvre in such 
weather, since the mast was liable to give way. Pour times 
did the gallant steersmen seek to get a rope to the cutter. 
Each effort was more difficult than the last, but in the end they 
obtained a good berth on the port tack, A small warp was 
thrown and caught by the sailors, This they made fast round 
the stem of the capstan, and with great skill the cutter was 
hauled to a berth at the stern. The warp was passed round 
to the Ice side, and the cutter brought up to the lee quarter, 


Then the naval men began to jump on board, but even now 
there was a 


danger of losing 
men, as the seas 
were rising some 
thirty feet high 
at times. 

“The rescues 
from the cutter 
{о the smack took 
thirty minutes to 
accomplish, A 
lad of cighteen, 
having suffered 
from exposure, 
required imme- 
diate treatment 
on board to save 
his life. The 
officer in charge 
of the cutter— 
Torpedo - Gunner 
Horrigan—-was 
the last to leave, 
and he found him- 
self clutching the 
mizzen rigging to 
get aboard the 
Providence, This 
accomplished, the 
eutter's rope was 
then cut. She 
was full of water, 
having a hole 
under the hull. 
This had been 
stuffed with a 
pair of pants, of 
which one of the 
seamen had di- 
vested himself for 
the purpose. One 
of the men had 
his fingers jammed 
between the 
cutter and the 
fishing-smack." 


It was one of 
the finest of the 
many services that 
fishermen have rendered to the navy in this war, and 
Captain Pillar richly deserved his decoration and the 
congratulations of the King on his seamanship. 


THE GRITICISM OF THE ADMIRALTY. 


Gossip has been unusually busy with the loss of the 
Formidable. According to one account she left Sheerness 
on Thursday, December 31st, for Portland, but it is not 
explained how iu that case she was forty miles to the east 
at the time of tlie disaster. She is also said to have been 
the last of a line of eight battleships, and steaming at a 
speed of not more than twelve knots. Although sub- 
marines were known to be about, she is said to have 


Admiral Sir :Johnzdellicoe going up to the fore bridgc*'of his flagship. any 
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neglected precautions against attack. То these and other 
charges—most of them insinuated in interrogatives —the 
Admiralty has opposed a steady Silence, and most of tlic 
circumstance of the disaster is for the present unverifiable 
gossip which may or may not be true, but cannot be 
utilised as the material for history. ‘That rumour, however, 
should be so busy lends point to the complaint made 
against the Admiralty for its discretionary disuse of 
the old practice of holding a court-martial on naval losses. 
The public interest could easily have been safeguarded 
by the suppression of such details of the inquiry as it 
might be useful to the enemy to know, and a trial would 
certainly have been more just to the survivors of disaster 
who could be held 
to have been in any 
way responsible. 

A great deal of 
the work of the 
Admiralty was 
brilliantly done 
better, perhaps, 
than in any previous 
war. But it is un- 
deniable that some 
mistakes were 
made, and it is per- 
haps a pity that 
they have not been 
more freely dis- 
cussed, for nothing 
is so certain as that 
they are known and 
discussed in Ger- 
many, and far more 
victories are won 
by intellectual and 
moral courage, 
which is a rare 
virtue in a nation, 
than by physical 
courage, than which 
no virtue is more 
widely diffused. 
Before the war had 
been long in pro- 
gress people were 
Satisfied that our 
gun-ships, at any 
rate, were more than 
the equals of the 
German. If there 
was at any time 
tendency 
to criticise the 
Admiralty, it was 
certainly not due to any lack of faith in tlie material and 
design of British ships. The causes were quite different. 
Perhaps the most widely-felt cause of uneasiness—and it 
was more thought about than talked of—was a certain 
tendency to boastfulness on the part of the Admiralty 
spokesmen. In the middle of September Mr. Churchill 
made a speech in which he spoke contemptuously of digging 
the Germans out of their harbours like rats out of their 
holes, and on the very next day occurred the disaster 
to the three British cruisers (Vol. I., page 227). There 
is no lesson in history more certain than that the wrong 
sort of pride always brings its punishment, for with 
vaunting always goes a certain carelessness and inattention 
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The action off the Dogger Bank. 


to details which are dangerous in war. Mr, Churchill 
was also somewhat unfortunate in his reference to the 
loss of the Bulwark. “It is no exaggeration to say that 
we could afford to lose a super-Dreadnought every month 
for twelve months without any loss occurring to the enemy, 
and yet be їп as approximately as good a position of 
superiority as we were at the declaration of war.” Mr 
Churchill had in mind the additions that had been made 
to our navy since the outbreak of war, but many felt 
that there was something wrong in the attitude of mind 
which applied this particular balm to the wounds made 
by a great disaster in which hundreds of gallant and 
highly-trained sailors had met their death. Another 
unfortunate phrase occurred in the letter to the Mayor 
of Scarborough after the raid. He described the incident 
as “one of the most instructive and encouraging that 
has happened in the war.” ‘These things were joyfully 
seized hold of by his enemies, and his admirers could only 
regret that he should have given them a handle for personal 
attacks which have had a much greater effect on public 
opinion than is commonly supposed. Whether the 
Admiralty was right in suppressing detailed information 
about certain disasters—the loss of the Formidable, for 
example—experience only can show, but the critics of 
the Admiralty were not slow to allege that its real anxiety 
was not to keep the enemy in ignorance, but to escape 
a too close enquiry into its own conduct of the war. 


THE PROBLEMS OF THE MINE AND SUBMARINE. 


A more definite and probably a juster charge against 
the Admiralty was that it had not adequately thought 
out the new problems created by the mine and submarine 
(compare Vol. I., Chapter XXIV.). The best statement 
of this charge is that of Mr. Gibson Bowles.* 


$ 1 tions, i 
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So long as we have the good fortune to meet our enemy 
in the old above-board way, we know how to deal with him, 
and are usually able to dispose of him. But to the new ways 
we have not yet accustomed ourselves. We have not tackled 
them. Despite all experience we still fail to estimate their 
deadly importance. The admiral of seventy cannot attune 
his mind to that of the lieutenant of thirty who lives among 
them and knows them, and drowns because of them. He 
can scarcely do so much violence to himself and his traditions 
as to attend to them. Апа to this day he never has duly 
attended to them, or addressed himself to them with an 

. adequately full sense of their deadly urgency. 

“The mine, although no new thing in naval warfare, is 
altogether new in its present form and present uses, Murder 
at sea had never before been crected into a fine art. Yet 
long ago—at least so long ago as the Russo-Japanese War 
of 1904—the mine had shown its capacities in this way, and 
the young fighting captains and lieutenants at sea began to 
be well aware of it, and very anxious about it. But the 
thinking old admirals ashore could not be moved to sustained 
attention to this new thing with which they Пай never been 
shipmates. Neither they nor any Cabinet, nor any Committee 
of Defence, ever became really aware of the mine. The fighting 
licutenants and captains sighed to sce the years go by with 
nothing invented, nothing done, to help them in that to which 
they thought the whole of the genius, ingenuity, and con- 
structive power of the Admiralty should years ago have been 
directed, and kept incessantly directed, until some probable 
defence for the ship against the mine had been found. They 
are still, and are still left, at their wits’ end, while the sea is 
still daily strewn with wrecks and corpses, no remedy yet 
found, aud all the remedies suggested still pigeon-holed or hali- 
heartedly aud leisurely criticised and examined. No doubt 
it is hard to find an adequate remedy; but it is no less true 
that during those ten years of peace, and especially during 
these last six months of war, a greater, more intense, and more 
sustained effort should have been made to find one than any 
of which there are any fruits to be seen to-day. 

“The submarine also is not new. And the same criticism 
applies to it as to the mine—that in all this time no method 
has been found, or has with persistency been sought, of tackling 
it with апу reasonable prospect of success. Its limited radius 

need of monthly supplies, its inability to 
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some thirty hours, its slow 
er, and still slower Speed of 


consideration. Here, too, 
forethought апа of prepara 
years, aud still apparent." 


Adequately to investigate the justice of these criticisms 
would take us further into current controversy than is 
consistent with the plan of this work, but the existence 
of this undercurrent of critical opinion is an important 
fact which cannot be ignored in a contemporary history. 


THE THIRD GERMAN NAVAL RAID. 


On Saturday night, January 23rd, the German fleet 
Set out on its third raid towards the British coasts. Since 
its visit to Scarborough and Hartlepool, on December 
16th,* it had done nothing, in spite of the provocation 
given by a very well-managed air raid on Cuxhaven on 
Christmas morning. ‘The German official account spoke 
of the expedition as * an advance in the North Sea,” as 
though nothing more serious were on hand than a recon- 
naissance. In fact, the squadron was stronger than came 
on the last raid. In addition to the three “ Dreadnought " 
cruisers—Derflinger (completed 1914), Seydlitz (1913), and 
Moltke (1911)—which took part in the Scarborough raid, 
the squadron included the Blücher, several light cruisers, 
and two destroyer flotillas. Admiral Hipper was in 
command, ‘There is no apparent reason why the Blücher 
should have been chosen rather than the Von der Tann, 
a battle cruiser of the same type as the Moltke, and com- 
pleted in the same year. The Blücher was laid down in 
1906, as an answer to the first Dreadnought cruiser, 
and like Germany's first Dreadnought battleships was u 
comparative failure. She carried 8-2-inch guns, against 
the 12-inch guns of the British cruiser of the same period. 
‘The German designers held by the intermediate sizes of guus. 
Whereas the British designers from the first chose 4-inch 
for their secondary armament and 12-inch for their 
primary, the Germans preferred 59-inch for their secondary 
armament, and it was only gradually that they were con- 
verted to the 12-inch primary armament, by which time 
our cruisers had worked up to 13:5-inch. ‘Thus, the 
Blücher, completed in тото, had twelve 82-inch guns; 
the Moltke aud Scydlilz, which followed, ten rr-inch 
guns, and it was not until the Derfflinger that the Germans 
used r2-inch guns on their battle cruisers. ‘The following 
table of the armament of the armoured cruisers that were 
engaged in the Battle of the Dogger Bank shows the 
gradual conversion of the German designers. 


* Some of tlie details of the casualties in the East Coast Naval 
Raid given on an earlier page of this work (Vol. I., p. 355) should 
here be corrected. At Scarborough, since the bombardment, there 
has been one death from injuries received in it, so that the total 
death-roll there was not seventeen, as stated, but eighteen. The 
number of the killed outright at Hartlepool was cighty-two, and 
thirty-seven have since died, making a total of 119. The times 
of the bombardment, about which the statements have been con- 
tradictory, were as follows: Scarborough, 8-5 a.m. to 8-50; 
Hartlepool, 8-15 to 8-50; Whitby, о-о to 9-15. The Hartlepool 
bombardment, it will be seen, lasted longer than is stated in Vol. I., 
р. 355, aud synchronised more nearly with the bombardment of 
Scarborough, 
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BRITISH, 
Guns, Spee 
T Tona. Completed. lu. In, (knots). Men. 
Indomitable ...... 17,250  190$ 8 12 164 26 780 
New Zealand .... 18800 1012 812 16 4 25 780 
Princess Royal . 26,330 1912 8 1 35 164 28:5 980 
Lion 33 20,350 1912 8 1315 164 28:5 980 
Tiger. 28,000 1914 8 135 16 4 28 — 
GERMAN. 
Guns. Speed. 

6 Tons Completed. In. In. (knots) Меп. 
Blücher ......... 15,550 1910 1282 8 59 253 888 
Molthe........... 22,040 1911 IG її I2 $9 28-4 1,013 
Seydlitz ......... 24,640 1913 IO I! 12 59 29:2 1,150 
Derflliuger ....... 28,000 1914 812 1259 27 — 


The Blücher was thus the extreme example of the 
theories of the German designers before their conversion 
had begun. A still more serious fault was her com- 
parative slowness. Whether she was employed in the 
new raiding squadron because the Von der Tana had 
suffered injuries of which no news had been allowed to 
come out, or because it was intended that she should 
act as decoy while the three faster cruisers carried out 
more important work, there is no means of knowing. 
Certain it is that she was a source of weakness to the 
raiding squadron. 


THE FIRST STAGE-THE SIGHTING AND THE CHASE. 


The German squadron was sighted off the tail of tlie 
Dogger Bank soon aíter dawn on January 24th. It 
is surmised from its position that it may have been 
intending to attack the ‘Tyne, possibly the Forth. A 
possible theory of the German intentions is that there 
was a more ambitious plan contemplated of gaining 
access to the Northern Atlantic. The Dutch gossips had 
it that the Germans had troops ready to embark on 
transports and to take advantage of the confusion that it 
was hoped might be caused by the appearance of their 
squadron to effect a landing at some point. Аз on the 
occasion of the last raid, there was a British squadron 
patrolling the coast. ‘This time it was ahead of its beat 
in December, and it caught the first sight of the German 
squadron at dawn, some seventy miles from the Yorkshire 
coast. It is possible that the British had had information 
from submarines off the German coast that the Germans 
had left their ports. The British squadron was steaming 
south. In addition to the five battle-cruisers whose names 
have been given, the British admiral had four light 
cruisers, which were on his port beam (that is, between the 
battle cruisers and the Dogger Bank), and ahead were 
the destroyer flotillas with three light cruisers, among 
them the celebrated Arethusa, under Commodore Tyrwhitt, 
the Aurora and the Undaunted. (Seep. 49, Fig. т.) Admiral 
Beatty was in command, with his flag on the Lion. 

The first shots were fired about 7-25, by the Aurora, 
which became engaged with the enemy's destroyers. 
Under favourable circumstances the ideal tactics might 
have been to retire, in the hope that the enemy would give 
chase aud so allow the battle cruisers to work their way 
round between the Germans and home. The Germans, 
however, were too wary, for almost immediately they 
turned right about. They had been steering north-west ; 
they now made east, some points south. At 7-30 the 
battle squadron sighted the enemy fourteen miles away, 
on the port (east) side. The Germans tumed almost at 
sight, and the scouting cruisers had never any chance 
of leading them on. The only chance was for them to 
detain the enemy һу engaging him, which they had already 
begun to do before receiving Admiral Beatty’s orders. 
With his battle cruisers, Admiral Beatty steered south- 
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The funeral procession, with full military honours, of the captain of the Blucher, who was rescued after his vessel 


had sunk, but who aferwards died in the military hospital at Edinburgh. 


east in the hope that he might not have been seen, and 
that his light cruisers might be able to edge the Germans 


to the south, and so enable him to work round between 


them and their own ports. The German Admiral, however, 
made straight for home, and, finding that the enemy was 
not to be seduced from their course, Admiral Beatty began 
to run parallel with them. And so, as he said in his 
first report, the situation developed by degrees into a 
stem chase. (Fig. 2). 

The New Zealand and the Indomitable were both slower 
than the other three, and the Lion and Tiger drew ahead, 
with the Princess Royal third. ‘The leaders were steaming 
at nearly twenty-nine knots, and the slower ships greatly 
exceeded their nominal speed, thanks to the exertions 
of their engineers. Fire was opened at 18,000 yards, 
and the first hit, soon after nine o'clock, was at 17,000 
yards. The German ships were in single line ahead, 
with the Moltke leading and the Blücher in the rear. The 
British ships, after a chase of nearly sixty miles, were now 
beginning to overhaul the Germans. At 9-20 the Tiger 
was level with the Blücher, and five minutes later the 
Princess Royal. Each ship, as it passed her, raked her 
with fire. Soon after 9-30 the Lion was sufficiently 
advanced to fire with effect on the German leader, which, 
at 9-45, was observed to be burning. ‘The third in the 
line, probably the Derfflinger, which was engaged by the 
Princess Royal, was also on fire. 
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of the annihilation of the German squadron were decidedly 
good. 


THE SMOKE OF THE DESTROYERS. 


All this time our light cruisers had been on the port 
(north) side of the Germans. Between the two parallel 
lines of battle cruisers were the destroyers, the Germans 
ahead, the British following close behind. (Fig. 3). The 
wind was north-east, and the smoke from our destroyers 
obscured the sight of the gunners. ‘The Tiger, for example, 
could not see the leaders for the smoke, and had to fire 
on the unfortunate Blücher; the apparent immunity 
of the second in the German line (perhaps the Seydlitz)— 
she is not mentioned in Admiral Beatty's report—imay 
well have been due to the smoke, So serious was the 
nuisance that our destroyers were ordered to fall behind, 
So as to give the battle cruisers a better sight. 

The German destroyers, relieved of the pressure of 
the British destroyers’ chase, were able to screen the 
Starboard (right) side of their cruisers. At the same 
time, having noticed perhaps the inconvenience caused 
to our gunners by the smoke of our destroyers, they began 
to emit vast volumes of smoke, and under cover of the 
smoke the German battle cruisers completely changed 
their direction, and tumed nearly due north. Some of 
the German destroyers threatened to attack, and, as their 
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came up again between the li 
In this division, which 
conspicuous ability, 
mauled. 


nes and drove them off. 
Captain Meade handled with 
was the Meteor, which was very badly 


THE SECOND STAGE-SINKING Or THE BLÜCHER. 


When the German destroyers had been driven off, 
and the smoke had cleared away, the German battle 
cruisers—the Bliicher was well in the rear, and her case 
was already hopeless—and especially the second and 
third in the line, were seen to have increased their distance 
from their pursuers. ‘The manceuvres of the destroyers 
must have consumed some considerable time, and it 
may now have been about 10-30. The chase was now 
running north. A second attack threatened by the 
German destroyers, the Lion and Tiger made short work 
of, and a quarter of an hour later the Indomitable was 
detached to close with the Blücher. But just before 
eleven a fresh complication appeared. German submarines 
began to hang on the starboard side of the Lion—that 
is, the side nearest the Shore to which the chase must by 
now have been running parallel. Just after eleven a 
lucky shot from one of the German cruisers damaged one 
of the feed tanks of the Lion, and reduced her speed very 
considerably. Admiral Beatty's long report on the 
engagement does not state the cause of the injury, and 
mentions it in a way which might connect it with the 
appearance of the submarines. The statement in the 
earlier reports, however, that it was caused by a “ lucky 
shot " seems against that theory, and, moreover, the feed 
tank that was injured was on the opposite side from that 
оп which the submarines were sighted. Whatever the 
cause, the Lion had to retire. She had led the attack 
since the beginning of the action, and she must often 
have been hit, though her casualties were small, ‘The 
Admiral signalled to his squadron to attack the rear of 
the enemy, and the chase continued. 

Admiral Beatty transferred his flag at TT-20 to the 
destroyer Allach, and in a quarter of an hour was 
hastening to rejoin his squadron, which had gone on 
ahead. He met the Princess Royal returning at 12-20, 
and then learned that the Blücher had been sunk, aud 
that the pursuit of the other three ships had been dis- 
continued. In the final report no reason is assigned for 
breaking off the action. ‘The reason given in the first 
Admiralty statement was that the pursuit had been carried 
up to the enemy's mine-fields, which made its continuance 
too dangerous. It is, however, difficult to square that 
explanation with the German statement that the battle 
ended seventy miles from Heligoland, and the true 
explanation, no doubt, is that given by Admiral Beatty 
in his preliminary report, that it had been discontinued 
owing to the presence of the enemy's submarines. 

The sinking of the Blücher was a terrible sight, and 
its incidents at the end—the heeling over of the ship 
and the sliding of the crew down the sides—have a 
remarkable resemblance to what happened at the sinking 
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of the Formidable, except that the Blücher went down in 
broad daylight, and mary of her crew were rescued by the 
victors. She stood a great deal of pounding, and it was 
а torpedo that ended her. A Zeppelin appeared at the 
end, and, with the stupidity characteristic of all the per- 
formances of these craft, began to drop bombs. 


COMMENTS ON THE ACTION. 


Neither the British nor the German accounts of the 
engagement have been ingenuous. The first British 
account did not mention the injuries to the Lion, and 
it was not until the Germans had published accounts 
of the sinking of a British ship that the Admiralty admitted 
that she had received any. Only in the later and fuller 
Teports did it appear how important her injuries were 
in the story of the battle. But the German versions were 
worse. It was natural that they should make the most 
of the end of the battle, which was so much more successful 
for the enemy than the beginning, and no doubt the crews, 
after seeing destruction before them at ten in the moming, 
were quite honestly jubilant at getting back to port at 
all. It is possible, too, that they believed that the Lion 
had been torpedoed—for all we know, she may have been 
by one of the submarines—and could not possibly 
get home. But the story of the sinking of a battleship 
besides—even though battleship is only a bad translation 
of the German word Kriegschiff (war ship), which is quite 
possible—was a mere embellishment, for which there 
Was no excuse. 

The first battle between Dreadnoughts was a very 
considerable British victory. One German cruiser was 
sunk, and at least two of the others were so badly damaged 
that they will be out of action for months. The British 
losses, on the other hand, were by comparison very slight, 
in spite of the temporary disablement of the Lion. ‘Two 
criticisms have been heard on the battle. One, that 
our chances of cutting off the Germans were spoilt by 
undue precipitancy in beginning the action, is based— 
as this narrative may have shown—on a misreading of 
the facts. The other criticism, which blames Captain 
Brock for breaking off the action too early, may have more 
behind it, but cannot be made with fairness on our present 
very imperfect knowledge of the facts. ‘There is nothing 
in Admiral Beatty’s report to suggest that he would 
not have made the same decision had he been present 
at the end. 

The battle brilliantly justified the British designs, 
and exhibited our superiority in gun-fire in the most 
favourable light. It was a great triumph for the gunners 
and engineers, and generally for the mechanical side of 
the fleet. The leading on both sides was extremely 
competent, and there was some very pretty manceuvring 
with the destroyers. Their smoke is like a curtain, 
which came down between the first act, in which 
our success was unmarred, and the second act, in which 
our success was somewhat equivocal. But the end of the 
battle once more showed the revolutionary importance 
of the submarine in naval war. 
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A German general and his staff directing the operations in Poland. [Central News. 
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The massing of German troops by rail: 


A troop train halted on the way to Lodz. 
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CHAPTER VI. 
THE GERMAN COUNTER-STROKE AGAINST RUSSIA. 


THE GERMAN RETREAT FROM THE NIEMEN—POSITION IN THE MIDDLE OF NO 
FROM THORN—ITS FIRST SUCCESS—THE RUSSIAN RALLY—TWO GERMAN 


SITUATION—THE CLOSE OF THE LODZ FIGHTING. 


BOUT the time when the German armies were 
preparing for their first advance on Warsaw 


they were sending forward an army estimated 

at a quarter of a million men from the 
frontiers of East Prussia towards the Rivers Niemen 
and Bobr. They had invaded the Russian province 
of Suwalki after the heavy defeat which General Samsonoff 
had sustained in the lake region of East Prussia in August, 
and it was now their purpose to force the passage of tlie 
Niemen and take up a defensive position on its eastern 
side. There was no alternative between this course and 
that of standing on the defensive along their own frontier, 
which would have rendered East Prussia liable to a second 
invasion if the Russians could have threatened their 
flanks either from the north or the south. On the other 
hand, to attack the line of the Niemen was an adventurous 
policy, because the movement which was about to be 
directed against Warsaw was much more important than 
anything which the Germans could accomplish on tlie 
Kast Prussian front, and it is doubtful whether it was 
worth while to risk defeat. Success alone could justify 
the experiment, and success was not obtained. ‘The 


VEMBER, IQI[—GERMAN COUNTER-STROKE 
CORPS BREAK THROUGH—REMARKABLE 


men and guns which were thrown away on tle Niemen 
might have averted the stroke by which the Russians 
outflanked the weak German left wing in Ше great attack 
on Warsaw. There was, however, one further advantage 
to be gained by a successful stroke beyond the acquisition 
of a strong defensive line, and this may have strongly 
influenced the Germans. Not far from the Niemen, at 
the points where the Germans attacked it, runs the main 
railway line from Petrograd to Warsaw. A German 
army firmly established on the right bank of the river 
north of Grodno would have broken this line—which 
would have caused the greatest embarrassment to the 
Russians defending Warsaw and the Vistula—or would 
at least have threatened it, which would have compelled 
the Russians to bring up fresh troops for its defence at 
the moment when they needed them urgently for use in 
Poland. 

In order that their attack on the Niemen might not be 
outflanked from the south, the Germans combined with 
it an advance on the fortress of Ossowiec, which defends 
the crossing of the Bobr river. The Bobr is one of the 
three rivers, the Niemen and the Narew being the other 
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tect Russia from serious invasion north 
of the Vistula, and at Ossowiec the Bobr is crossed by the 
important trunk railway which runs from Brest Litowsk, 
the centre of Russian concentration, in a north-easterly 
direction through Bielostok (on the Petrograd-Warsaw 
line), and so into East Prussia. So long as the Germans 
occupied the attention of Ossowiec and its army they 
hoped that their operations against the Russians 
would be able to proceed unmolested from the south. 
In this they judged correctly. What led to their failure 
was that they could nct bring to bear either the superior 
numbers or the sudden attack by which they had gained 
their victory in Fast Prussia. They found the Russians 
well prepared, and 
failed altogether to 
make any im- 
pression on them. 
The stretch of 
country around the 
towns of Suwalki 
and Augustowo in 
which the German 
advance was taking 
place is in its 
natural features a 
continuation of the 
lake region in East 
Prussia. Around 
Ossowiec, and for a 
number of miles to 
the north-east, lies 
a great area of 
marshland. Im- 
mediately north of 
the marshes begins 
the forest of 
Augustowo, which 
is about ,twenty- 
five miles by thirty- 
five in extent, and 
is interspersed with 
lakes; the lake- 
country stretches 
far beyond its 
northern border. 
АП this country 
would have been as 
easy to defend as 
the Germans, at one 
time or [another 
during the war, 
showed their озуп 
lake - country to be. 
But the Russians 
decided to  with- 
draw almost up to 
the Niemen river, partly because they feared to be out- 
flanked, but mainly because the farther they could draw the 
Germans on from the numerous railways of East Prussia 
the more they would be able to deal with them on terns 
of equality, and the better would be their prospects of 
gaining a complete success if they once succeeded in 
repulsing the attack. 

By September 23rd General Rennenkampf's rearguard 
had reached the Niemen, and two days later the Germans 
who were commanded by General Morgen, opened their 
attack. The corps which were engaged, in whole or in 
part, were the First, Second, Fifth, Sixth, Seventh, Eighth, 


two, which pro 


"west of it. 


The map illustrates the first German advance on the Niemen and 
the attack on Ossowlec. 
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Seventeenth, and Twentieth. The left wing lay between 
the Augustowo forest and the railway from Königsberg 
to Kovno, thrown forward from Mariampol and Simno 
towards the Niemen, but not intended to attack the 
river line. In the centre the attack was directed against 
two points: Drusskeniki and  Sopockinie, which lie 
respectively at the northern and southern extremities 
of the Augustowo forest on its eastern side. Drusskeniki 
is actually оп the Niemen ; Sopockinie is a few miles 
From both points, had the Germans crossed 
the river, they would have been within easy striking 
distance of the railway between Grodno and Vilna. ‘The 
strongest force was employed in the movement on 
Drusskeniki. The 
extreme right wing 
of the attack was 
formed by the 
column advancing 
against Ossowiec. 

The contest which 
now took place had 
taken a long time 
to mature, but it 
was decided with 
remarkable speed. 
The Germans began 
their attack on the 
Niemen on Septem- 
ber 25th. At both 
points it failed com- 
completely. The 
Russians, who met 
the attack in front 


the offensive at 
Sopockinie on the 
next day, and, 
pushing their way 
rapidly through the 
southem outskirts 
of the forests, re- 
occupied the town 
of Augustowo on 
September 28th. 
At the same time 
they drove Ше 
Germans who had 
attacked Sopockinie 
back in а north- 
westerly direction 
through the forest. 
Their right wing, 
no less successful, 
began to repel 
the. German left 
3 on Simno and 
Mariampol, but at Drusskeniki, where the Germans 
had massed their largest forces, the fighting was, much 
more obstinate. Тһе advance of the Russians on the 
flanks, however, made it impossible for the Germans to 
hold their ground in the centre, and at the end of the 
month their whole army was in full retreat, but contesting 
fiercely the outlets from the woods and the difficult 
passages between the lakes. Pursuit and retreat alike 
Were made difficult by heavy rains, which tumed the 
country into swamps. West of Augustowo the Germans 
turned and flung back for the time a large Russian force 
It was a local success which figured little in the Russian 
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reports, but was the only incident of 
the Niemen which was allowed to be 
German press. 


the retreat from 
reported in the 


THE ATTACK ON OSSOWIEC. 


The operations against Ossowiec fared no better than 


those on the Niemen, but this was not unexpected, for 


they were only a demonstration intended to prevent 
the Russians from advancing on Lyck and threatening 


the rear of the main German forces, On September 26th ` 


a bombardment was opened against Ossowiec, and a day 
or two later an infantry attack was made. It was easily 
repulsed ; the garrison sallied out and fell on the flanks 
of the attacking force. With the announcement of the 
failure on the Niemen, the besiegers retired from Ossowiec, 
and in a few days' time а Russian detachment, following 
on their heels, was once more over the East Prussian 
borders Ву October 6th the whole German expedition 
was back on its own Írontiers, and had been heavily 
reinforced so as to make a stand. This it did, and 
for the next month the Russians could only advance 
by slow and painful steps. ‘The campaign became now 
an affair of trenches, entanglements, and mines, to which 
the Germans had added lines of blockhouses, made of 
timber and heavily armed. 

By the middle of November the position of the Germans 
looked critical along their whole eastern front. In East 
Prussia the Russians were along the frontier. In Poland, 
south of the Vistula, they had pressed the retreating 
Germans back beyond the Warta river, and were drawing 
in on Cracow ; in Galicia they were driving the Austriaus 
from the waters of the Upper San towards the Carpathians, 
and were pushing in towards the space between Cracow 
and the mountains. Danger seemed to threaten not 
East Prussia only, but, what was vastly more important, 
Silesia also. ‘The time had come for the counter-stroke 
which the German commanders had been preparing ever 
since they had failed to force the passage of the Vistula, 
and had drawn their armies off in a south-westerly retreat. 
The Russians, following them, had also moved in a 
southerly direction, and so had opened up a region 
weakly defended between the Vistula and Warta rivers. 
The Germans now struck at this, the weak spot їп the 
Russian line. 


THE ADVANCE FROM THORN. 


The centre from which the new German advance set 
out was the fortress of Thorn, which stands on both 
banks of the Vistula, a mile or two within the German 
frontier. ‘Thorn is the junction of a number of important 
railways. ‘Iwo run northward into East Prussia—one 
of them down the Vistula to the fortress of Graudenz, 
the other north-eastward along the borders of the province. 
A third railway comes into Thom from the east, and a 
fourth from the south ; while yet a fifth follows the course 
of the Vistula as far as Wloclawek, and then runs south- 
eastwards to Kutno and on to Warsaw. From Thorn 
the Germans looked out on both banks of the Vistula, 
and it was from here that they decided to strike at the 
flanks of both the Russian annies—the one attacking 
East Prussia, and the other threatening Posen and Silesia. 
They concentrated at Thorn not only part of the army 
which had been retreating through Poland, but also a 
large force drawn from the lake region of East Prussia, 
where a purely defensive policy was at present being 
pursued. 

The movement which was to take place north of the 
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that it would Icad to the retreat of the Russian forces 
which had penetrated up to the East Prussian frontier 
along the railway from Warsaw to Mlawa, and would 
prevent the main operations south of the Vistula f rom being 
hampered by the necessity of withdrawing troops. But the 
movement directed southwards from Thorn and from that 
part of the German frontier between the fortress and the 
Warta river was of first-rate importance. Its ultimate 
object was to force the withdrawal of the whole Russian 
army now before Czenstochowa and Cracow, and further, 
if possible, to break through the Russian front and 
penetrate to Warsaw; the withdrawal of the Russians 
on the whole front extending down to Cracow might even 
lead, with the co-operation of a fresh Austrian offensive, 
to a complete evacuation of Galicia. In order to shake 
the Russian position in the southern half of Poland, the 
Germans hoped, after dealing a blow at the weak army 
immediately in front of them to the west of Kutno, 
to penetrate to the railway between Lodz and Lowicz, 
and then, still pushing their way south-east, to cut the 
line leading from Warsaw to Petrokow and Czenstochowa. 
The successful achievement of this aim would mean either 
a withdrawal of the Russian armies in Poland towards 
the Vistula, or that they would be cut into two Sections, 
each in danger of being outflanked. 

By November rath the new German concentration 
was complete, and on the r3th the Russians discovered 
the advance of fresh forces both north and south of the 
Vistula. On the north the advance took place on a front 
of about forty miles between Rypin and Lipno. Here, 
the Russians were unprepared for an attack in such 
comparative strength (neither side was in great force), 
and were driven back on Plock, about half-way between 
Thorn and Warsaw, with a loss of 5,000 men and a few 
machine guns. The Russian forces advancing from 
Mlawa began to withdraw, and the Gennans were freed 
from embarrassment on the southem flank of their position 
in East Prussia. 


A GERMAN SUCCESS. 


South of the Vistula the German advance was first 
noticed along the railway which follows the course of the 
Vistula to Wloclawek It soon appeared, however, that 
the new front covered almost the whole distance of the 
German frontier down to the River Warta; and in order 
to facilitate their task of putting themselves in the rear 
of the main Russian army, the Germans still continued 
to fall back slowly south of the Warta. ‘The farther they 
could draw the Russians towards the German frontier, 
without allowing them actually to cross it, the greater 
would be the fruit of their victory if they could once 
teach the two railways from Warsaw at which they were 
aiming. Their opening success on the Vistula-Warta 
front was as rapid and much more substantial than that 
which they had won to the west of Plock. They were in 
greatly superior numbers, thanks to the railways which 
had enabled them to bring up, not only men, but also 
heavy guns; whereas the Russians had only been able 
to move forward slowly, because of the complete destruction 
of all means of communication which had been carried 
out by the Germans in their retreat. Possibly, indeed, 
the German victory would have been even more complete 
than it was had they not destroyed so thoroughly the 
railways, roads, and bridges. The Russians, being com- 
pelled to reconstruct everything as they went along, 
had the great masses of their army still in mid-Poland ; 
had they been able to move more swiftly they might 
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The map illustrates the German advance In Poland In the middle of November, 1914. 


attack, but they would have been in any case outnumbered, 
and they would not have had the same strength in reserve 
forces behind them. As it was, north of the Warta they 
were driven hurriedly back on Kutno, with the loss of an 
army corps. 

The first stage of the new movement had therefore 
gone in favour of the Germans, but as yet they had made 
no impression on the Russian main armies, against whom 
their attack was really directed, while in Galicia the 
Austrians were still falling back towards the Carpathian 
passes and the country south of Cracow. 


THE RUSSIAN FRONT BROKEN. 


By November 17th the German front stretched 
from Plock on the Vistula, in a south-westerly direction 
through Kutno and Leczyca, to Uniejow on the Warta. 
(See the map.) The second stage now opened. The 
Germans directed the full force of their attack from 
Kutno towards Lowicz, in the hope of breaking through 
the Russian right wing. (See Fig. т.) At the same time 
they took up the offensive farther south, and attacked 
from Czenstochowa in the hope of preventing the Russians 
from moving the troops to the north, which were now 
badly needed there. In this they were only partially 
successful, but the movement of the Russian reinforce- 
ments northward was necessarily slow, and could not 
be carried through in time to prevent the Germans 
achieving a great success. On November 18th the German 
forces south of Kutno forced their way over the Upper 


Bzura, and appeared at Piatek, due west of Lowicz and 
due north of Lodz. ‘This meant a definite and very 
serious breach in the Russian line, and was followed 
immediately by the withdrawal of the extreme Russian 
right wing on to the Lower Bzura. It was not, however, 
so much the Russian right which was now in danger, as 
the whole Russian position to the south of Lodz. ‘The 
Germans proceeded immediately to pour their troops like 
an avalanche through the breach made at Piatek, ‘Two 
army corps—a Guards Reserve Corps and the Twentieth 
Corps—immediately rushed south-eastward across the first 
of the railways between Lodz and Lowicz, and advanced 
into the whole of the region east of Lodz from Strykow 
on the north, through Brzeziny and Koluszki (due east), to 
Tuszyn on the south. (See Fig. 2.) ‘The Russians were 
at this moment in extreme danger. A wide gap had 
been made in their front. "The German corps which had 
broken through were within a few miles of the all-important 
railway from Warsaw to Petrokow. They were on the 
flank both of the Russian right, which rested on the 
Vistula, and of the left on the line of the Warta, and of 
its reserve forces at Petrokow. Not only so, but they 
were actually in tlie rear of a considerable body of Russian 
troops west aud south-west of Lodz. If General von 
Mackensen were now able to throw in his reserves after 
the first two corps, to widen the breach which they had 
made, and to cut the Petrokow railway as he had already 
cut the less important line north of it, the German plan 
would have succeeded almost completely; the Russian 
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front would be broken in two, and the least that would 
have followed would have been a disastrous retreat to 


tlie Vistula. 


THE GERMAN CORPS ALMOST TRAPPED. 


The German corps had made, as it were, a sack for 
themselves as they advanced to the south-east. It was 
the business of Von Mackensen to widen, if he could, 
the mouth of the sack; but at all events, if he could not 
do that at once, to keep it open in order that he might 
pour reinforcements through it, or hold it as a way of 
escape for the two corps should they be compelled to retreat. 
The Russians, on the other hand, had to arrest the 
progress of the invading columns, and, having done so, 
to cut them off by closing the mouth of the sack. Well 
aware of the critical state of their fortunes, they now 
counter-attacked with the utmost vigour. They brought 
up troops on the east against those German forces which 
had reached Brzeziny and Koluszki; they hurried up 
reserves from Petrokow, and barred the southward progress 
of the Germans who had reached Tuszyn. After fierce 
fighting the German offensive was stopped. The two 
corps could penetrate no farther towards either the east 
or the south, and were compelled to think of retreating 
in their own track towards Strykow and the gap in 
the Russian line through which they had come. (Fig. 3.) 
But it was no longer certain that they would find the 
gap open. While they had been trying to break their 
way through the opposing troops on the east and south, 
the Russians had directed strong columns from the north- 
east (Lowicz and Skierniewice) towards the line by which 
the Germans had advanced. This attack seemed likely 
to close the mouth of the sack completely, for the Russians 
captured both Brzeziny and Strykow, and it was at this 
time that reports reached Petrograd that two German 
army corps had been completely cut off and had 
surrendered. 
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GERMAN EFFORTS TO SAVE THE CORPS. 


The complete victory, however, to which the Russians 
had come so near escaped them. As soon as the German 
corps which had broken through from Piatek had been 
reduced to the defensive, it became clear to the Germans 
that only the most supreme efforts could save them from 
catastrophe. Their endeavours to widen the breach in 
the-Russian line had failed, and it had become a question 
only of rescuing the endangered corps. They set about 
it with characteristic vigour. By November 22nd large 
forces were seen to be advancing from the middle Warta, 
along the line of the railway which runs in a north-easterly 
direction to Lodz. This army was directed against the 
flank of the Russian forces from Petrokow, which were 
now harrying the retiring Germans back to Strykow. 
The Russians were thus compelled, while pursuing the 
enemy to the north, to beat off a formidable flank attack 
from the east. (Fig. 3) ‘This they succeeded in doing 
but the German flank movement was so far successful 
that it facilitated the retreat of their two corps from 
the country east of Lodz. At the same time, the 
Germans fought desperately to keep open the gap in 
the Russian line. ‘They hurried up reserves and assailed 

the Russian positions furiously, both north-west and 
north-east of Lodz—at either extremity of the mouth 
of the sack. East of Piatek in particular they attacked 
the Russian forces which were advancing” from Lowicz 
and sought to throw them back. (Fig. 3) Meanwhile 
the two army corps were fighting their way slowly 
northwards again. The Russians were on their rear and 
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both flanks, and had often to be cleared from their front 
as well Some of the points which they had occupied 
in their dash southwards had now passed into Russian 
hands. ‘They were attacked and attacking both by night 
and by day. But they held on, and at last, by dint of 
their own heroic exertions, and thanks to the diversions 


:“. which their main armies made both north and south of 


Lodz, they contrived to win through. 

By November 26th they had regained touch with the 
main body, and both the Russian and the German lines 
had straightened out again. (Fig. 4.) But it was only 
remnants of the two corps which succeeded in escaping. 
They had been fiercely attacked from every side, and their 
losses were so great that for some time they were withdrawn 
entirely from the front in order that they might be 
reorganised. Companies had been reduced from a 
strength of 260 or more to 70, and the dead along some 
stretches of the line of retreat lay too thickly to be 
numbered. ‘Their advance and retreat constitute one of 
the most remarkable episodes in the war. 


THE GERMAN RECOVERY. 


So ended a remarkable adventure. The Germans had 
succeeded admirably in breaking the Russian line, but 
they had pushed their advance too rashly, and had not 
allowed sufficiently for the stubbornness of the Russians 
in resisting all efforts to widen the breach, nor for their 
rapidity in moving forward from all sides to close the gap. 
On the other hand, the retreat of the two army corps 
was conducted with a dogged resolution worthy of the 
Russian infantry itself, and the German counter-attacks 
were well devised and boldly handled. ‘The whole move- 
ment had, however, entailed very heavy losses on the 
German armies. Besides the severe handling of the 
German forces east of Lodz, the Russians had gained 
a substantial success during the fighting to the north-west 
of the city, and had defeated the flanking movement 
from the Warta. The German position had been severely 
shaken, and the net result of the prolonged fighting which 
began on November 18th was that the Germans had 
failed in their plan of breaking through the enemy’s front, 
and that they now stood on a line which ran from the 
middle Warta to a point not many miles west of Lodz, 
and on to the north-east of the city. The expectation 
that the hard blows which they had suffered would lead 
to their retreat to their own frontiers was not fulfilled. 
Their withdrawal soon came to an епі; the line on which 
they fell back was strongly entrenched, and they prepared 
forthwith to renew the advance. ‘They had lost heavily, 
but in the process they had brought up strong reinforce- 
ments. Altogether they had received over six new corps, 
composed partly of troops which had been on the western 
front and partly of fresh formations from Germany; 
Hungarian cavalry also appeared on this front. It was 
the more necessary that the Germans should pursue their 
original plan to a successful end, in that they had not 
yet relieved the danger threatening Silesia and Cracow: 
The Russians still held their ground in Southern Poland ; 
in Galicia and the Carpathians they were advancing: 
At the time when the Russian front was being broken 
at Piatek, the Russians in the Carpathians were capturing 
the Dukla and Uszok passes, and by the time, a week later. 
that the broken front had been re-formed Russian columns 
were well advanced into the Ung and Zemplen districts 
of Hungary, on the southern"slope of the mountains. 
few days later Bartfeld, at the head of an importe" 
railway running down into Hungary, was capture 
Similar successes had fallen to the Russians in the 
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The Austrians were driven back 
to the north-east of the fortress, 
and the Raba, to the south-east, and at Bochnia, about 
twenty-five miles to the west, 7,000 prisoners and thirty 
guns were taken. From Bochnia the Russians advanced 
to Wieliczka, the seat of the famous salt mines, and 
almost within range of the fortress guns, while their left 
wing began to swing round into the space between Cracow 
and the mountain ridges, and to approach the city from 
the south. It was high time for the Germans both to 
renew their attack on the Russian right wing from 
Petrokow to the Vistula, and to spur on their Austrian 
allies to the defence of Hungary aud the recovery of 
Galicia. 


advance on Cracow. 
over the Szreniawa, 


RENEWED ATTACK ON LODZ. 


The withdrawal of the Germans to entrenched positions 
barely delayed operations beyond a single day. The two 
army corps had reached safety by November 26th, and 
on November 27th the Germans began a renewed onslaught 
on the Russian line north, west, and south of Lodz, 
throwing into it the large masses of new troops whom 
they had brought up. The Russians made an attempt 
to counter this almost immediately by advancing from 
the mouth of the Bzura river along the Vistula, in the 
hope of threatening the left flank of the new German 
attack. Their advance, however, could not be pushed 
sufficiently far, and all their available forces were 
immediately needed to hold the front near Lodz. 

The struggle continued from November 27th up to 
December 5th. It was most intense to the north-east 
of the city, between Glowno and Lowicz, and in the 
neighbourhood of the small manufacturing town of Zgierz, 
Írom which the Germans set up a hot attack in a south- 


easterly direction towards Lodz itself. ‘The Russia 
now attempted, as they had done once before, to [en 
up reinforcements from Petrokow to Lodz. But 10 
Germans, repeating their former tactics, made a fresh 
flanking movement from Sieradz, on the middle Warta 
and Szczercow, which lies farther to the south. On 
December 2nd and 3rd, while a tremendous attack on 
this flank held the Russians in their positions, the Germans 
pressed up to within a few miles due west of Lodz, They 
did not succeed in carrying the Russian positions, but 
their attack became more and more dangerous on both 
sides of the city, and on December 5th the Russians 
decided to abandon it. It was no doubt true, as their 
reports explained, that the holding of so large a town 
was a serious weakness to them, but the abandonment 
was due to the fighting of the previous days, for the 
Russians were finding it increasingly difficult to maintain 
their front. 

The capture of Lodz, though it was not an important 
strategic point, was of great significance at the moment. 
It is the chief manufacturing centre of Poland, and was 
regarded as of more importance than any other place 
except Warsaw itself. Its fall marks the first success of 
the Germans in the third stage of these operations. ‘The . 
opening stage had comprised the victory at Kutno and 
the withdrawal of the Russian right wing towards the 
Bzura river. 'The second consisted of the breaking of 
the Russian line, and the complete failure of the Germans 
to press home their advantage. ‘The third, which began 
on November 27th, was to end in a general Russian retreat, 
which, while not great as distance is measured, was of 
extreme importance, in that it relieved both Germany 
and Austria dm the fear of invasion for an indefinite 
time. : 
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THE ACTIONS OFF THE FALKLAND ISLANDS AND IN THE NORTH SEA. 


I. 


Admiralty, 3rd March, 1915. 
The following despatch has been Teccived 
from Vice-Admiral Sir F, C. Doveton- 
Sturdee, K.C.B., C.V.O., C.M.G., герогііп 
the action off the Falkland Islands on 
Tuesday, the 8th of December, 1914 :— 


Invincible at Sea, 
December 19th, 1914. 
SIR,—I have the honour to forward a 
npn on {һе action which took place on 
8th December, I914, against a German 
Squadron off {һе Falkland Islands. 
I have the honour to be, Sir, 
Your obedient Servant, 
F. C. D. STURDEE, 
Vice-Admiral, Commander-in-Chie]. 
TNE SECRETARY, ADMIRALTY. 


(A.)—PRELIMINARY MOVEMENTS, 


The squadron, consisting of H.M. ships 
Invincible, flying my flag, Flag-Captain 
Percy Т. Н. Beamish ; Inflexible, Captain 
Richard F. Phillimore; Carnarvon, flyin 
the flag of Rear-Admiral Archibald Р. 
Stoddart, Flag-Captain Harry L. d'E. 
Skipwith; Cornwall, Captain Walter M. 
Hllerton; Kent, Captain John D. Allen ; 
Glasgow, Captain Jolin Luce; Bristol, Cap- 
tain Basil Н. Fanshawe; aud Macedonia, 
Captain Bertram S. Evans; arrived at Port 
Stanley, Falkland Islands, at 10-30 a.m. 
on Monday, the 7th December, 1914. 
cone was commenced at once, in order 
that the ships should be ready to resume 
the search for the enemy's squadron tlie 
next evening, the 8th December. 

At 8 a.m, on Tuesday, the 8th December, 
a signal was received from the signal 
station on shore :— 

“A four-funnel and two-funnel man- 
of-war in sight from Sapper Hill, steering 
northwards.” 

At this time the positions of tlie various 
ships of the squadron were as follows :— 

Macedonia: At anchor as look-out 


ship. 
ent (guard ship): At anchor in Port 

William. 

Invincible and Inflexible: In Port 
illiam. 

Carnarvon : In Port William. 
Cornwall: In Port William. 

Glasgow : In Port Stanley. 

Bristol : In Port Stanley. 

The Kent was at once ordered to weigh, 
aud a general signal was made to raise 
steam for full speed. 

At 8-20 a.m, the sigual station reported 
another column of smoke in sight to the 
southward, and at 8-45 a.m. the Kent passed 
down the harbour and took up a station at 
the entrance. 

The Canopus, Captain Heathcoat S. 
Grant, reported at 8-47 a.m. that the first 
two ships were eight miles off, and that 
the EA reported at 8-20 a.m. appeared 
to be the smoke of two ships about twenty 
miles off, 

At 8-50 a.m. tlie signal station reported a 
further column of smoke in sight to the 
southward, 1 

The Macedonia was ordered to weigh 
anchor on the inner side of the other ships, 
and await orders. 

At 9-20 a.m. the two leading ships of the 
enemy (Gueisenau and Nürnberg), with guus 


traiued on the wireless station, came withiu 
range of the Canopus, who opened fire at 
them across the low land at a range of 
11,000 yards. The enemy at once hoisted 
their colours and turned away. At this 
time the masts aud smoke oí thc enemy 
were visible from the upper bridge of the 
Invincible, at a range of approximately 
17,000 yards across the low land to the south 
of Port William. 

A iew minutes later the two cruisers 
altered course to port, as though to close 
the Kent at the entrance to the harbour, 
but about this time it seems that the 
Inviucible aud. Inflexible were scen over the 
land, as the enemy at once altered course 
and increased spced to join their consorts. 

The Glasgow weighed and proceeded at 
9-40 a.m., with orders to join the Kent 
and observe the enemy's movements. 

At 9-45 a.m. the squadron—less the 
Bristol—weighed, and proceeded out of 
harbour in the following order :— Carnarvon, 
Inflexible, Invincible, and Cornwall. On 
passing Cape Pembroke Light, the five 
shi; f the enemy appeared clearly in 
sig the south-east, hull down. The 
visibility was at its maximum, the sea was 
calm, witl a bright sun, a clear sky, апа 
а light breeze from the north-west. 

At 10-20 a.m, the signal for a general 
chase was made. The battle cruiscrs 
quickly passed ahead oi the Caruarvon, 
and overtook the Kent. The Glasgow was 
ordered to keep two miles from the Jnvin- 
cible, and the Inflexible was stationed on the 
starboard quarter of the flagship. Speed 
was eased to twenty knots at 11-15 a.m. 
to enable the other cruisers to get into 
Station. 

At this time the enemy's funnels and 
bridges showed just above the horizon. 

Information was received from the Bristol 
at 11-27 a. m that three enemy ships had 
appeared off Port Pleasant, probably 
colliers or transports. The Bristol was 
therefore directed to take the Macedonia 
under his orders and destroy trausports. 

The enemy were still maintaining their 
distance, and I decided, at 12-20 p-m., to 
attack with the two battle cruisers aud the 
Glasgow. 

At 12-47 p.m. the signal to “Open fire 
and engage the enemy " was made. 

The {nflexible opened fire at 12-55 p.m. 
from lier fore turret at the right-hand ship 
of the enemy, a light cruiser ; a few minutes 
later the Invincible opened fire at the same 


ship. 

The deliberate fire from a range of 
16,500 to 15,000 yards at the right-hand 
light cruiser, who was dropping astern, 
became too threatening, aud when a shell 
fell close alongside her at 1-20 emn she (the 
Leipzig) turned away, with the Nürnberg 
and Dresden to the south-west. These light 
cruisers were at once followed by the Kent, 
Glasgow, and Cornwall, in accordance with 
my instructions. 8 

The action finally developed into three 
separate encounters, besides the subsidiary 
one dealing with the threatened landing. 


(B.).—ACTION WITH THE ARMOURED 
CRUISERS. 


The fire of the battle cruisers was directed 
on the Scharnhorst aud Gneisenau. The 
effect of this was quickly seen, when at 
1-25 pm, with the Scharnhorst leading, 
they turned about scven points to port 


in succession into line ahead, and opened 
fire at 1-30 p.m. Shortly afterwards speed 
Was cased to twenty-four knots, and the 
battle cruisers were ordered to turn together, 
bringing them into line ahead, with the 
Invincible leading. 

The range was about 1 3,500 yards at 
Ше final turn, and increased, until, at 2 p.m., 
it had reached 16,450 yards. 

The enemy then (2-10 p.m.) turned away 
about ten points to starboard, and a second 
chase ensued, until, at 2-45 p-m., the battle 
cruisers again opened fire; this caused the 
enemy, at 2-53 p.m., to turn into line ahead 
to port, and open fire at 2-55 p.m. 

The Scharnhorst caught fire forward, but 
not seriously, and her fire slackened per- 
ceptibly ; the Gneisenau was badly hit by 
the Inflexible. 

At 3-30 p.m. the Scharnhorst led round 
about ten points to starboard; just - 
viously her fire һай slackened perceptibly, 
and onc shell had shot away her third 
funnel; some guns were not firing, and it 
would appear that the turn was dictated 
by a desire to bring her starboard guns into 
action. The effect of the fire on the 
Scharnhorst became more and more apparent 
in consequence of smoke from fires, and 
also escaping steam ; at times a shell would 
cause a large hole to appear in her side, 
through which could be seen a dull red glow 
of flame. At 4-4 p.m. the Scharnhorst, 
whose flag remained flying to the last, 
suddenly listed heavily to port, and within 
а minute it became clear that she was a 
doomed ship; for the list increased very 
rapidly until she lay on her beam ends, 
and at 4-17 p.m. she disappeared. 

The Gneisenau passed on the far side of 
her late flagshi , and continued a deter- 
mined but ineffectual effort to fight the 
two battle cruisers. 

At 5-8 p.m. the forward funnel was 
knocked over, aud remained zatia against 
the second funnel. She was evidently in 
serious straits, and her fire slackened very 
much, 

At 5-15 p.m. one of the Gmueisenau's 
shells struck the Invincible; this was her 
last effective effort. 

At 5-30 p.m. she turned towards the flag- 
ship with a heavy list to starboard, and 
appeared stopped, with steam pouring irom 
her escape pipes, and smoke from shell and 
fires rising everywhere. About this time I 
ordered the signal “ Cease fire," but before 
it was hoisted the Gneisenatt opened fire 
again, and continued to fire from time to 
time with a single gun. 

At 5-40 p.m. the three ships closed in on 
the Gneisenau, and, at this time, the flag 
flying at her fore truck was apparently 
hauled down, but the flag at the peak 
continued flying. - 

At 5-50 p. m. Cease fire was made. 

At 6 p.m, the Gneisenau heeled over very 
suddenly, showing the men gathered om 
her decks and then walking on her side 
as she lay for a minute on her beam ends 
before sinking. - 

The prisoners of war from the Gneiseuau 
report that, by the time the ammuuition 
was expended, some 600 men had been 
killed and wounded, The surviving officers 
and men were all ordered on deck and told 
to provide themselves with hammocks and 
any articles that could support them in the 
water. у 

When the ship capsized and sank there 
were probably some 200 unwounded sur- 
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vivors in the water, but, owing to the shock 
of the cold water, many of them were 
drowned within sight of the boats and ship. 

Every effort was made to save life as 

uickly as possible, both by boats and from 
the ships; life-buoys were thrown and 
ropes lowered, but only a properties could 
be rescued. The Zmeincible alone rescued 
108 men, fourteen of whom were found 
to be dead after being brought on board ; 
these men were buried at sea the following 
day with full military honours. 


C.).—AcTION WITH THE LIGHT CRUISERS. 


PO At about 1 p.m., when the Scharnhorst 
and Gneisenau turned to port to engage the 
Invincible and Inflexible, the enemy's light 
cruisers turned to starboard to escape ; Ше 
Dresden was leading, and the Nürnberg 
and Leipzig followed, on cach quarter. 

In E with my iustructions, tlie 
Glasgow, Kent, and Cornwall at once went 
in chase of these ships; the Carnarvon, 
whose speed was insufficient to overtake 
them, closed the battle cruisers. 

The Glasgow drew well ahead of the 
Cornwall and Kent, and at 3 p.m. shots 
were exchanged with the Leipzig at 12,000 
yards. The Glasgow's object was 10 en- 
deavour to outrange the Leipzig with her 
G-inch guns, and thus cause her to alter 
course and give the Cormwall and Kent a 
chance of coming into action. 

At 4-17 p.m. the Cornwall opencd fire, 
also on the Leipzig. 

At 7-17 p.m. the Leipzig was оп fire fore 
and aft, and the Cornwall and Glasgow. 
ceased fire. 

The Leipzig turned over on her port side 
and disappeared at 9 p.m. Seven officers 
and eleven men were saved, 

At 3-36 p.m. the Cornwall ordered the 
Kent to engage the Nürnberg, the nearest 
cruiser to her. 

Owing to the excellent and strenuous 
efforts of the engine-room department, tlie 
Kent was able to get within range of the 
Nürnberg at 5 p.m. At 6-35 p.m. the 
Nürnberg was on fire forward, and ceased 
firing, The Kent also ceased firing and 
closed to 3,300 yards; as tle colours were 
still observed to be flying in the Nürnberg, 
the Kent opened fire again. Fire was 
finally stopped five minutes later, on the 
colours being hauled down, and every pre- 
paration was made to save life. The 
Nürnberg sank at 7-27 p.m., and, as she 
sank, a group of шеп were waving a German 
ensign attached to a staff. Twelve men 
were rescued, but only seven survived. 


The Kent had four killed and twelve 


wounded, mostly caused by one shell. 
During the time the cruisers were 
engaged with the Nürnberg and Leipzig, the 
Dresden, who was beyond her consorts, 
efiected her escape owing to her superior 
speed: The Glasgow was the only cruiser 
with sufficient speed to have had any chance 
of success, However, she was fully еш- 
ployed in engaging the Leipzig for over 
an hour before either the Cornwall or Kent 
could come up and get within range. 
During this time the Dresden was able to 
increase her distance and get out of sight. 
The weather changed after 4 p.m., and 
the visibility was much reduced; further, 
the sky was overcast and cloudy, thus 
ing the Dresden to get away unob- 


(D.).— ACTION WITH THE ENEMY'S 
TRANSPORTS. 


A report was received at 11-2 a.m. fı 
H.M.S. Bristol that three ships ofthe 3 
probably transports or colliers, had appeared 
of or peasant The 118 1 was ordered 

е Macedonia under his 
gestroy the transports 3 
H. M. S. Macedonia reports that only + 
e 1 and Santa Isabel, 
nt; bo З 
S ше OE et the EGG E d 
ave pleasure in reporting tha 
officers aud men under my Es pem 
out their duties with admirable efficiency 
and coolness, and great credit is due to tlic 
engincer officers of all the ships, several of 
which exceeded their normal full speed. 
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II. 


Admiralty, 3rd March, 191 5 5 

he followin despatch has been received 

Kot. Vice Admiral Sir David Beatty, 

K.C.B., II. V. O., D.S.O., commanding the 

First Battle Cruiser Squadron, reporting 

the action in the North Sca on Sunday, 
the 24th of January, 1915:— 
H.M.S. Princess Royal, 

and February, 1915. 
бтв, —І have the honour to report that at 
daybreak on 24th January, 1915; the follow- 
ing vessels were patrolling in сошрапу. 

The battle cruisers Lion, Captain Alfred 
3. M. Chatfield, C.V.O., flying my flag ; 
Princess Royal, Captain Osmond de B. 
Brock, Aide-de-Camp; Tiger, Captain Henry 
B. Pelly, M.V.0.; New Zealand, Captain 
Lionel Halsey, C.M.G., Aide-de-Camp, flying 
the flag of Rear-Admiral Sir Archibald 
Moore, K.C.B., C. V. O.; and Indomitable, 
Captain Francis W. Kennedy. : 

The light cruisers Southampton, flying 
the broad pennant of Commodore William 
E. Goodenough, M.V.O.; Nottingham, 
Captain Charles В. Miller; Birmingham, 
Captain Arthur A. M. Duff ; and Lowestoft, 
Captain Theobald W. B. Kennedy, were 
disposed on my port beam. ; 

Commodore (T) Reginald V. Tyrwhitt, 
C.B., in-Arethusa ; Aurora, Captain Wilmot 
S. Nicholson ; Undaunted, Captain Francis 
С. St. John, M.V.O.; Arethusa and the 
destroyer flotillas were ahead. 

At 7-25 a.m. the flash of guus was 
observed S.S.E. Shortly afterwards a re- 
port reached me from Aurora that she was 
engaged with enemy's ships. І immediately 
altered course to S. S. E., increased to 
twenty-two knots, and ordered the light 
cruisers and flotillas to chase S.S.E. to get in 
touch and report movements of enemy. 

This order was acted upon with great 
promptitude ; indeed my wishes had already 

een forestalled by the respective senior 
officers, and reports almost immediately 
followed from Southampton, Arethusa, and 
Aurora as to the position and composition 
of the enemy, which consisted of three 
battle cruisers and Blücher, six light cruisers, 
and a number of destroyers, stecring N.W. 
The enemy had altered course to S.E. 
From now onwards the light cruisers main- 
tained touch with the enemy, and kept me 
fully informed as to their movements. 

The battle cruisers worked up to full 
speed, steering to the southward. The wind 
at the time was N.E., light, with extreme 
visibility. At 7-30 a.m. the enemy were 
sighted on the port bow, steaming fast, 
steering approximately S.E., distant four- 
teen miles. 

Owing to the prompt reports received we 
had attained our position on the quarter of 
the enemy, and so altered course to S.E., 
parallel to them, and settled down to a long 
stern chase, gradually increasing our speed 
until we reached 28:5 knots. Great credit 
is due to the engineer staffs of New Zealaud 


and IJndomitable—these ships greatly ex- 


ceeded their normal specd. 

At 8-52 a.m., as we had closed to within 
20,000 yards of the rear ship, the battle 
Cruisers manceuvred to keep on a line of 
bearing so that guns would bear, and Lion 
fired a sin le shot, which fell short. ‘The 
enemy at this time were in single line ahead, 
with light cruisers ahead, and a la 
number of destroyers on their starboard 
beam. 

Single shots were fired at intervals to 
test the range, and at 9-9 a.m. Lion made 
her first hit on the Blücher, No. 4 in the 
line. The Tiger opened fire at 9-20 a.m. 
on the rear ship, the Lion shifted to No. 3 
in the line, at 18,000 yards, this ship being 
hit by several salvoes. The enemy returned 
our fire at 9-14 a.m. Princess Royal, on 
coming into range, opened fire on Blücher 
the range of the leading ship being 17,500 
var, at 9-35 a.m. New Zealand was 
within range of Blücher, which had dropped 
осуна: astern, and opened fire on [29 

rincess Royal Shifted to the third ship in 
the line, inflicting considerable damage on 


Our flotilla cruisers and destro 
5 ers I 
gradually dropped from a position broad 


on our beam to our port qua: 

to foul our range with there аз not 
the enemy’s destroyers threatenin c; but 
the Meteor and M Division passed eae 
us, Captain the Hon. H. Meade 9 ol 
handling this division with cons 8.0. 
ability. Picuous 

About 9-45 a.m. the situ Р 
follows: Blücher, the OEE as аз 
already showed sigus of having SED 
severely from gun-fire; their leadin 118 
and No. 3 were also on ſire. Lis sup 
engagiug No. т, Princess Royal N pras 
New Zealand No. 4, while the TD 1› 
was second in our line, fired first at’ th 10 
No. 1, and when interfered with by sm Le 
at their No. 4. оке, 

The enemy's destroyers emi 5 
columus of smoke to screen thelr bat 
cruisers, aud under cover of this the latt = 
now appeared to have altered course 85 
the northward to increase their distauce, 
and certainly the rear ships hauled out on 
the port quarter of their leader, thereby 
jucreasing their distance from our ling 
The battle cruisers, therefore, were ordered 
to form a line of bearing N.N.W., and 
proceed at their utmost speed. : 

Their destroyers then showed evident 
signs.of an attempt to attack. Lion and 
Tiger opened fire on them, and caused them 
to retire and resume their original course, 

The light cruisers maintained an excellent 
position on the port quarter of the enemy's 
line, enabling tlem to observe and kee 
touch, or attack any vessel that might fall 
out of the line. 

At 10-48 a.m., the Blücher, which had 
dropped considerably astern of enemy's line, 
hauled out to port, steering north with a 
heavy list, on fire, and apparently in a 
defeated condition. I consequently ordered 
Indomitable to attack enemy breaking 
northward. 

At 10-54 a.m. submarines were reported 
оп the starboard bow, and I personally 
observed the wash of a periscope two points 
on our starboard bow. I immediately 
turned to port. 

At 11-3 a.m. an injury to the Lion being 
reported as incapable of immediate repair, 
I directed I. ion to shape course N.W. At 
11-20 a.m. I called the Attack alongside, 
shifting my flag to her at about 11-35 a.m. 
I proceeded at utmost speed to rejoin the 
squadron, and met them at noon retiring 
N. N. W. 

I boarded and hoisted my flag in Princess 
Royal at about 12-20 p.m., when Captain 
Brock acquainted me of what had occurred 
since the Lion fell out of the line, namely, 
that Blücher had been sunk, and that the 
enemy battle cruisers had continued their 


course to the castward in a considerably 


damaged condition. He also informed me 
that a Zeppelin and a seaplane had 
endeavoured to drop bombs on the vessels 
which went to the rescue of the survivors 
of Blücher. 
The good seamanship of Licut.-Com- 
mander Cyril Callaghan, H.M.S. Allack, id 
placing his vessel alongside the Lion an 
subsequently the Princess Royal, enab ү 
the transfer of flag to be made in the shortes 
possible time. е 
At 2 p.m. I closed Lion and received а 
report that the starboard engine Nat 
giving trouble owing to priming, an her 
3-38 p.m. I ordered Indomitable to take = 
in tow, which was accomplished by 5 ра 
The greatest credit is due to Ше Cope 
of Indomilablc and Lion for the seaman in 
manner in which the Lion was taken 
tow under difficult circumstances. shi ps 
The excellent steaming of the nous 
engaged in the operation was а couspicu 
сане i tl names of 
attacli ап appendix giving tlie > 
yan ous E 118 who specially 
stinguished themselves. , 
Where all did well it is difficult to 5 
out officers and men for special men sips 
and as Lion and Tiger were the only these 
hit by the enemy, the majority © 
I mention belong to those ships- 
I have the honour to be, Sir, 
Your obedient servant, ТТУ 
(Signed) DAVID BRATT” | 
V'ice-A dmi! 
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HISTORY OF THE WAR. 


The Archduke Charles Francis, the hein to the Austrian throne, and his Staff. 


[Newspaper Illustrations. 


CHAPTER УП. 
THE FRONTAL ATTACK ON WARSAW AND THE AUSTRIAN OFFENSIVE. 


A COMBINED AUSTRO-GERMAN OFFENSIVE—THE DANGER TO HUNGARY—FRONTAL ATTACK ON THE RUSSIAN LINES BEFORE 
WARSAW—AUSTRIAN ADVANCE THROUGH THE CARPATHIAN PASSES—RUSSIAN RETREAT AND RECOVERY—GERMAN 
MASSED ATTACKS ON THE BZURA AND RAWKA—RUSSIAN ADVANCE IN BUKOWINA. 


T the end of the first week in December the 
А Germans were in possession of Lodz, but the 
Russian centre maintained its ground in Southern 
Poland. On the left their army was within 
range of the forts of Cracow and, what was even more 
important, it stood on the southern side of the Carpathians 
at several points. Not only had Germany to fear the 
possibility of an invasion of Silesia, but she had to 
anticipate an irruption of the Russians on a great 
scale into the plain of Hungary. Such an occurrence 
threatened not only the Austrian Empire, but Germany 
as wel. “Hungary for the Hungarians” is a maxim 
well understood at Buda-Pest, and it was quite certain that 
if the Russians descended in strength from the Carpathians 
the Hungarian Government would not merely have been 
compelled, but would of its own motion have been quick 
to summon the Hungarian army for the defence of the 
country. The defection of Hungary would have meant 
that more than half the value of Austria as Germany's 
ally would have been lost, and before long the Germans 
would have had to take on themselves the task of 
defending their right flank, which they had so far 
deputed in many desperate battles to the Austrians. 
They could not even be sure that Hungary would wait 
to be overrun by the Russians. ‘The independence move- 
ment was always smouldering, and there were ominous 
murmurs that the interests of Hungary were being 
Sacrificed to those of the Germans. How far the 
discontent and the talk of an independent peace with 
Russia were genuine and deep-seated it is impossible to 
Say. Partly at least they may have been a manœuvre 
devised to put pressure upon Germany, and compel her 
CI—VOI. II. 


to lend assistance in the Carpathians; at all events, 
little was heard of them when once the Russian tide 
had been turned back. But whatever their character, 
about this time Count Tisza, the Hungarian Prime 
Minister and a man of great force of character, paid a 
visit to the German headquarters and discussed with 
the Emperor and the military staff the nature of the 
joint action which should now be taken by the Allies 
for the defence of Hungary. Many versions of this 
famous interview became current. Some spoke of stormy 
scenes between the Emperor and Tisza; of threats from 
Tisza, and of appeals from the Emperor. Probably we 
may detect a lively imagination in these details; it is 
certain at least that Germany could not allow Hungary 
either to be detached from her by a separate peace, or 
to be overrun by the Russians if she could possibly 
prevent it by military aid; and the Magyars, the ruling 
race of Hungary and the prime enemy of its minor 
nationalities, could have little confidence that they would 
be able to obtain from Russia conditions of peace which 
they could tolerate. It is more reasonable to suppose 
that both the Hungarian and the German Governments 
desired to arrange the new scheme of defence in their 
common interests, aud that they contrived to construct 
it amicably in the same spirit in which, to all outward 
appearance, they afterwards carried it out. 


THE PLAN OF ATTACK. 


The main idea of the attack on the Russian positions 
was that while the German centre should hold its ground 
an attempt should be made to break or force back the Rus- 
sian wings. ‘The Austro-German line in the Czenstochowa 
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region having been fortified long before, it would be 
possible for large numbers of troops to b 
without seriously weakening it, especially as 
were likely to be much too hard pressed at 
to have апу prospect themselves of breaking through the 
opposing centre. In Northern Poland there was now 
no chauce of outflanking the Russian right wing. It was 
firmly plauted on the Vistula, and the best that the 
Germans could hope for was to break through it by 
sheer force of numbers; and this they were determined 
to do, both because of the positive advantages which 
they would hope to gain from a successful advance on 
Warsaw, and also because of the importance of preventing 
the Russians from diverting an indefinite number of 
reinforcements to the southern field. "The attack on the 
Russian left flank was to be left in the main to the 
Austrian and Hungarian corps, but for the first time 
а large body of German troops was sent south of 
Cracow to assist in the movement. The operations on 
this flank furnished more hope of success than those in 
front of Warsaw. Russia's best chance to strike at 
Germany lay past Cracow and through the Carpathian 
passes into Hungary. In advancing through the mountains 
and emergiug on the Russian flank, the Austrians were 
carrying out what has long been regarded as the 
soundest strategy in a war with Russia, for the farther 
the Russians advanced westward towards Cracow the 
longer and more vulnerable became their line and the 
more complete their defeat if the Austrians could descend 
the northern slope of the Carpathians, relieve the fortress 
of Przemysl, and set themselves astride of the line by 
which the Russian army was supplied. ‘At the beginning 
of the second week in December the Germans pressed 
hard on the heels of the Russians, who were withdrawing 
from their positions at and near Lodz. Large forces were 
transferred southwards from Czenstochowa. ‘The Twenty- 
Fourth German Corps was discovered in the mountain- 
region south of Cracow, forming the right wing of an 
enveloping movement. A large Austrian army was seen 
moving up towards the Carpathian passes over a front 
of about 120 miles. ‘The second Austro-German plan 
for the defeat of Russia was in full operation. 


e withdrawn 
the Russians 
other points 


THE RUSSIANS IN FRONT OF THE BZURA. 


The Germans began their attacks on the Warsaw 
front with characteristic impetuousity immediately after 
the occupation of Lodz. ‘The Russian line was a few miles 
in front of the Bzura river, running’ southward from its 
junction with the Vistula through undulating country 
slightly to the west of Lowicz, an important junction of 
Toads, and Glowno, a little to the west of the railway 
from Warsaw to Petrokow, and on down the line of the 
railway to Petrokow itself. Beginning with December 
8th, the Germans, who had assembled about six corps 
in this quarter, threw themselves in repeated attacks 
on the Russian lines north of Lowicz. After four days’ 
fighting they had made but little progress, but on the 14th 
they were found to have been very strongly reinforced, 
and their incessant attacks, delivered persistently and in 
close formation, eventually succeeded in shaking the 
Russian position. ‘The Russian commanders decided 
to strengthen their ground by putting in front of them 
the obstacles presented by the two rivers which they 
at present had behind them—the Bzura and the RENS: 
which, running from the south, joius the Bzura a few 
miles north of Lowicz. They calculated, and with reason, 
that the difficulty which the Germans had found iu 
capturing entrenched positions in the open country ought 
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to be insuperable when to it was added the barrier even 
of rivers which were as small as these two. ‘The retirement 
on the Bzura front covered about ten miles—in the region 
of Skierniewice it was rather more—and it was necessarily 
accompanied by a retreat of some twenty-five miles to 
the east of Petrokow. For once the retirement might 
perhaps be called genuinely strategic, in the sense that 
the Russians could have held out in their old positions, 
but found it more practicable and more sparing of life 
to withdraw behind the rivers, 


THE CRACOW FRONT. 


While the Germans were preparing their attack on 
the positions in front of the Bzura, the Russian army 
was still pressing into the country south of Cracow. It 
forced the passage of the Upper Dunajec river, and in 
the valley of the Lososina—a tributary of the Dunajec— 
defeated the German corps (recently brought from Belgium) 
which was seeking to envelop its left wing. This was, 
however, the limit of the advance. Within the next few 
days the Russian forces which had been south of the 
Carpathians, in the districts of Bartfeld, Ung, and 
Zemplen, rapidly withdrew, and by December r2th all 
the passes in the Western Carpathians were in Austrian 
hands. To assist in this movement the Austrians 
had withdrawn troops from their Servian campaign. 
The Russians in Galicia now began to fall back 
slightly along the whole line. Even when they were in 
possession of the more important passes they had not 
sufficient men to be able to defend the flanks of their 
Positions, and, since the initiative now lay with the 
Germans and Austrians, they were not able to bring 
up reinforcements with sufficient rapidity to hold their 
ground. Throughout the war the announcement of a 
fresh offensive on the German or Austrian side was 
followed almost invariably by a temporary retreat of 
the Russians. The explanation was that the enemy, 
being able to choose the direction of their attack and 
to concentrate superior forces, could force the Russians 
steadily back urtil they were able to redress the inequality 
of numbers. ‘The Russians never lacked men, but only 
the means of planting them rapidly where they were 
most needed. 

The Russian retreat in Galicia, combined with the 
retirement behind the Bzura and Rawka, meant the 
definite failure for the time of the great plan of invading 
both Hungary and Silesia, and it was received in Germany 
with an outburst of joy which was the measure of the 
popular feeling of relief. But one of the objects of the 
Austrian advance was not accomplished—-the relief of 
Przemysl. The Russian tide rolled back from the 
Carpathians towards the line of railway between Przemysl 
and Cracow, but it did not uncover the fortress. Przemysl 
is about fifty miles from the Lupkow Pass, and at one 
time the Austrians had penetrated almost half the distance. 
While they were advancing, the garrison, which was 
informed of their movements—for there was regular 
communication by aeroplane with the fortress—made 
repeated sallies against the lines of investment. On one 
occasion a sortie was made which reached a point to the 
south-west of the city which was only some fifteen or 
twenty miles from the advancing Austrian anny. But 
the effort failed: the Russian lines were too strong, and 
the last chance of joining up with the relieving anny 
passed from the garrison. Nor did the retreat in Galicia 
long continue. For three or four days the Russians 
had fallen slowly back towards the north from the 
Carpathians and towards the north-east from Cracow 
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But on this occasion, as on others, reserves were being 
steadily pushed up, and on December roth the Austrians 
found themselves confronted by much larger forces, and 
their offensive was brought to a standstill. Another 
stage was now entered on. On the Vistula front the 
Russians maintained the defensive on a line which тап 
behind the Rawka and southwards to the Pilica ; in Galicia 
they resumed the offensive and began, but only very slowly 
and at some points, to push the Austrians back again 
over the way by which they had come, 


A WEEK OF GERMAN FURY. 
The Germans, encouraged by the Russian retreat in 


the north, threw themselves with redoubled energy against 


the new positions 
of the enemy, and 
from December 
18th to December 
25th fighting fol- 
lowed which for its 
ferocity and the 
loss of life involved 
can be compared 
only with the at- 
tempts to break 
through the British 
line in the neigh- 
bourhood of Ypres. 
The Russian en- 
trenchments had 
been carefully pre- 
pared in advance, 
and at some parts 
of the rivers the 
banks were steep 
and excellent for 
defence. ‘The 
Russian soldier has 
shown in many 
wars that he has 
few equals in de- 
fensive fighting, 
aud that, in the 
attack, he excels 
at close quarters. 
He had now an 
admirable oppor- 
tunity of showing 
his characteristic 
qualities, and he 
took full advan- 
tage of it. The 
German soldiers, 
on their side, ex- 
hibited the same 
courage and stub- 4 
born perseverance which marked their campaign їп the 
-west, and their commanders showed a like faith in the 
power of the direct attack, relentlessly driven home and 
repeated regardless of all costs. 

The chief place on the Bzura between Lowicz and 
the Vistula is the village of Sochaczew, where the road 
from Warsaw crosses the river. Against this point and 
several more to the north and south of it the Germans 
directed their attacks. On several occasions, especially 
in the night time, they succeeded in establishing detach- 
ments on the eastem bank. On the night of December 
Іо they delivered five successive attacks, their men 


Cracow: One of the gates leading Into the old city. 
[H. J. Shepstone. 
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wading across the river, which was here about 50 yards 

wide and fordable. At the junction of the Bzura and 

Rawka as many as seven battalions made good their 

footing, and were counter-attacked by the Siberian rifles 

and virtually annihilated. About the same time, and a 

little to the north of this attack, two battalions got across 

by a footbridge; they, too, did not return. Sometimes 

the Germans succeeded in getting machine guns across 

with them. Sometimes they were attacked while actually 

crossing the river, or were driven back into it by the 

fury of the counter-attack, so that tlie stream was filled 

with bodies floating slowly down towards the Vistula. 

The number of the losses on either side is unknown, but 

these sustained attacks with massed troops on prepared 

entrenchments 

must have been 

paid for at a bitter 

cost, and at last, 

when the violence 

of the assault slack- 
ened on December 
25th, the Germans 
Were no nearer to 
their object. А 
small stretch of 
ground on the right 
bank of the Bzura 
north of Sochaczew 
remained in their 
hands, but they 
shortly abandoned 
it of their own ac- 
cord, and withdrew 
to their old positions 
on the left bank of 
the river. Simul- 
taneously with the 
fighting on the 
Bzura, they had en- 
deavoured to break 
the Russian line 
further south—at 
Bolimow on the 
Rawka and near 
Inowlodz on the 
Pilica. ‘The same 
methods were fol- 
lowed, and with the 
same results. 
Occasionally they 
gained a foothold, 
and even carried the 
front line of Russian 
trenches, but they 
were destroyed or 
driven into the river 
behind them before they could be sutliciently reinforced 
to hold the ground. 


EXPEDIENCY О= GERMAN TACTICS. 


The whole of the Germ: « operations since they first 
came up against the main Russian positions in the middle 
of November constitute an ^xcellent example of their 
military doctrines and the way in which they are carried 
out. The result would suggest that they should be 
regarded with suspicion. The principle underlying the 
attacks from November 18th to December 25th was simply 
that of the battering ram, inspired by the faith that it 
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The plight of Poland: 'Peasant refugees clamouring for food at a rellef station. 
(Newspaper Illustrations. 


would eventually burst its way through any opposition, 
however terrible, if it was applied without intermission. 
In a case where no alternative method of attack is open, 
a commander may have to choose between such tactics 
and a barren defensive, but in November and December 
the Germans had another course open to them, which 
in fact they accepted two months later—a flank advance 
on Warsaw from the north-east. During the fighting 
south of the Vistula they made a tentative advance in 
this direction, and on one occasion they tried to throw 
a force over the Vistula on to the northern bank. But 
these were only demonstrations. ‘They put their whole 
faith in the frontal attack and the close formations, and 
in this stage fortune declared decisively against them. 
The week of continuous fighting which came to an 
end about Christmas Day was followed by а slight 
respite, during which the Germans were resting and 
reorganising their forces. During this time they strove 
persistently to find a weak spot in the Russian front 
farther south, on the upper course of the Rawka, and on 
the Pilica and beyond it. On the Rawka their fiercest 
attacks were again directed towards the neighbourhood 
of Bolimow. ‘To the south and east of Bolimow there lies 
an extensive stretch of forest. To the north-east 1s а 
comparatively open area, and in the last days, of 
December the Germans succeeded in throwing some 
picked regiments over the river, who turned north-cast 
through the open country and established themselves 
here at a place called Borzimow. They failed, however, 


to hold the positions, and before the end of the year all 
the troops which had reached the Russian trenches were 
either destroyed or thrown back across the river. An 
attempt immediately followed to break the Russian front 
to the south of Bolimow by penetrating through the 
woods; while in the region of the Pilica, the German 
attack, having failed at Inowlodz, was also diverted to 
points both north and south. It is difficult entirely 
to understand the motives which directed the German 
attacks at this stage. They had certainly calculated 
that the shortest road to Warsaw, and that by which 
their victory would be most complete, lay across the 
Bzura and the lower Rawka, and having failed for the 
time at least in that quarter, but being determined at all 
costs to break through, they were driven desperately 
to assail first one point and then another in the hope 
of at last repeating the success which they had won a 
month before when they shattered the Russian front 
to the north-west of Lodz. Yet they had by no means 
abandoned the direct attack on the Bzura. At the 
close of the year they delivered a sudden and unexpected 
series of assaults on Sochaczew, fifteen of them being 
made in one day, and all defeated. For the next week 
fighting raged incessantly along the eastern bank of the 
Rawka to the north of Bolimow, where the Germans 
at last succeeded in establishing themselves so firmly 
that repeated counter-attacks failed to recover the lost 
graund, No sooner were they firmly planted in this 
quarter than they repeated their tactics a few miles to 
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The main German attacks on the Warsaw front In December were delivered against 
the Russian positions on the Bzura and Rawka rivers. 


the north, and succeeded in capturing part of the Russian 
trenches at Sucha on a small tributary of the Bzura. 
The importance of the advantage which they had gained 
here, and the reason for their persistence in pressing it, 
was that they had in front of them an open stretch of 
country from which they could advance against the road 
and the railway leading direct to Warsaw. But this 
span of country had to be fought for foot by foot, and 
they had to face a line of entrenched positions about half- 
way to Warsaw which the Russians believed to be even 
stronger than those which the Germans had attacked 
with so little success for almost two months. While, 
however, they held their ground here without being able 
to enlarge it, a new movement developed to the north 
of the Vistula, where the Russians had begun a wide 
sweeping movement towards the frontiers of East Prussia. 
From this time, although the attacks west of Warsaw 
had not come to an end, this part of the front relapsed 
into the normal trench-warfare of the winter campaign, 
and active movement was more and more restricted to 
the opposing flanks. 


THE MISERY OF THE POLES. 


The condition of Poland at this time was pitiable 
in the extreme. Since the beginning of October wave 
after wave of invasion had swept over it. For the whole 
of the time the country from the northern to the southern 
bend of the Vistula had been in the occupation of huge 
contending armies. Galicia, with its large Polish popu- 
lation, was in no better case. Little information about 


all this misery reached the outer world, for there 
were no avenues of communication comparable with those 
which revealed the horrors of the German invasion of 
Belgium, aud even Servia, because of its smallness and 
its heroic efforts against the Austrians, aroused more 
interest, and therefore excited more compassion. Poland, 
however, was reduced to as great depths of distress and 
misery as even Belgium and Servia had endured. One 
of the statements issued by the Polish Committee, of 
which M. Sinkiewicz, the novelist, was president, declared 
that in Poland more than 200 towns and 9,000 villages 
had been submerged by the tide of war, and that 5,000 
of the villages had been completely destroyed, either in 
the course of the actual fighting or during the retreat 
of one side or the other in order to embarrass the pursuit. 
Everywhere within the war-zone innumerable farms апа 
houses had been burned; all grain had been seized; 
almost all the cattle had been taken by the armies or had 
died for lack of pasture. Seven million people, it was 
estimated, were destitute. “ The most hapless of the 
Villagers, without shelter and in rags, seek a refuge in the 
town or wander in the forests, living on roots, or the 
bark of trees, or catrion flesh.” It was estimated that in 
all three million peasants were in a state of utter misery. 
Manufactories had been destroyed and mines flooded 
or wrecked by dynamite, so that the output of coal was 
one hundred wagons a month, instead of the normal 
30,000 per week. “In a word,” said the Committee, 
people are literally dying of hunger, especially the 
inhabitants of the little towns, who have been forced to 
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A typical shepherd and his flock on the plains of Hungary. 


fly to Warsaw, or further off, in a state of destitution 
beyond words. Everywhere in the town as well as in the 
country epidemics are raging, typhus and cholera and 
dysentery, especially among children, in consequence of 
the total lack of milk." Galicia suffered as much as 
Poland; 2,500 villages were destroyed, and some of 
the towns. Eight hundred thousand horses and one 
and a half million head of cattle were carried away. 
Seven hundred churches were damaged or demolished. 
A million fugitives fled into the interior of Austria, Mean- 
while, the Poles whose territories were equally laid waste 
by the war were fighting against each other in the armies 
of Austria and Russia, 


THE RUSSIAN ADVANCE IN THE SOUTH. 


In Westem Galicia and in the Carpathians the 
Russians once more had the advantage. But the 
character of the fighting on this front had now begun 
in some measure to resemble that in Flanders or on the 
lines west of Warsaw. 'lhere was apparently little to 
choose between the opposing armies in point of strength, 
and the possibility of out-manceuvring the enemy was 
diminished by the extent to which here too he had recourse 
to entrenchments, The Austrians had found that they 
could only drive the Russians back with difficulty mile 
by mile; and now that the Russians were reinforced and 
could take the offensive, they on their side found progress 
no less painful. In the west of Galicia, cast and south of 
Cracow, they succeeded in forcing the Austrians back, 
after very heavy fighting, over a narrow stretch of country. 
They pushed forward towards the Dukla Pass—the lowest, 
and therefore the easiest, of the roads into Hungary, 
They repelled the army whose main object it was to 
relieve Przemysl, but for the present they failed to regain 
Ше crests of the Carpathians anywhere west of the Uzsok 
Pass, From that point eastward their Progress was more 


rapid. The main hope of the Austrian offensive, and 
the object of the support which it received from Germany, 
had been to relieve Cracow and the Silesian frontier, 
and to drive the Russians from the Hungarian valleys. 
"This had been accomplished for the greater part of the 
Carpathian range. ‘The Russians, on the other hand, 
while withdrawing for the time in Western Galicia, had 
not weakened their forces in the east. ‘They had 
maintained their hold on the upper reaches of the 
Latorcza river, which, running southward from the 
Carpathians, turns due west, and stretches right across 
the Hungarian plain. At the beginning of January they 
strengthened their position, and, which alarmed the 
Austrians much more, they began to press southwards 
into Bukowina, along the Roumanian frontier. 


THE OCCUPATION OF BUKOWINA. 


The dispersion of military forces on secondary enter- 
prises is always to be avoided, but the invasion of 
Bukowina is not open to this criticism. Russia's chief 
military disadvantage is that her resources of supply 
are inadequate to the numbers of her men. It is not 
merely a question of producing the munitions which 
war on the modem scale demands, but of feeding tlie 
armies at the front with supplies of every kind. Precisely 
the same problem beset Russia in her war with Japan, 
when the size of her army in Manchuria was severely 
limited by the capacity of her one channel of supply— 
the single line of the ‘Trans-Siberian railway. So now, 
the excellent railway systems of Germany and Austria, 
largely devised with a strategic purpose, made it possible 
for them to maintain in the field an army of a given size 
with much greater ease than could Russia, with few 
railways and not many good roads at her disposal. In 
all probability Russia had as many men on the polish 
and Galician fronts during this period as she could support 
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and she was therefore justified in employ 
army elsewhere which would have its independent line 
of supply, if there was an object of sufficient military 
value to be gained. ‘This was the case in Bukowina. The 
railway from Odessa passes through Czernowitz, its capital, 
while from Czernowitz a line runs south to the Roumanian 
frontier. It is likely, therefore, that Russia could enter 
on the Bukowina campaign without prejudice to her 
prospects of success elsewhere, 

Russia’s hopes were based on a nice calculation of 
Austria’s political and military fears. Bukowina is a 
pleasant province of woods and mountains, a holiday and 
health resort, with a remarkably mixed population of 
many nationalities, including Roumanians. It was its 
contiguity to Roumania that now brought the Russians 
into it. As the winter grew, it had become clear that 
Roumanian sympathies were leaning towards the side 
of the Allies. Roumania had had a close connection 
with Austria, she had been estranged from Russia by the 
loss of the Roumanian population of Bessarabia after the 
Turkish war of the late 'seventies, and she had been 
kept in the straight path by her king, a Hohenzollern. 
But of late years the ill-treatment of the Roumanians in 
Transylvania had altered her outlook. King Charles 
was dead, and, what mattered most, the impression was 
abroad that Austria was a dying empire, and that the 
war, sooner or later, would lead to her dissolution. ‘There 
was still a party in Roumania which was favourable 
to Austria, and stood firmly for neutrality, but popular 
feeling was growing in favour of intervention against 
Austria and the forcible acquisition of ‘Transylvania. 
The Russian advance, therefore, was well timed. It 


ing another 
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would bring home to the Roumanians that the moment 
might be at hand when they must make their choice or 
lose their opportunity, It it were successful, and a Russian 
army descended from the Bukowina passes, then, if the 
Roumanians threw in their lot with the Allies, Austria 
would be faced with a gigantic encircling movement 
of armies stretching from Cracow and the Dukla Pass 
to the Adriatic—Russian, Roumanian, Servian, and 
Montenegrin ; if the Roumanians hesitated, they would 
be in danger of seeing the Russian army entering on their 
inheritance in ‘Transylvania. 

Whatever the hopes which the Russians cherished, 
their new movement had an immediate effect on Austria. 
The Russian advance followed the line of the railway 
from Czernowitz to Suczawa, close to the Roumanian 
border, then turned westwards towards the mountains 
and reached Kimpolung on January 6th. The Austrians 
were in weak force, and were pushed backwards until, 
by the middle of the month, the Russians were on the 
ridge separating Hungary from Bukowina, and in possession 
of the Kirlibaba Pass. If the Russians had expected 
that their advance would bring Roumania into the fray 
they missed the mark; if, as is probable, they at least 
counted on drawing off an Austrian army, they succeeded. 
For Austria, it was imperative that a wedge should be 
thrust in between the Russian army and Roumania, 
aud that the Roumanian Government should be relieved 
Írom the encouragement or the pressure of Russian forces 
on its borders. Accordingly, about the time when the 
Russians were attacking the Kirlibaba Pass, the Austrians 
pushed forward in great strength to dispose of the 
invasion. 
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Corn being unloaded at a Government store at Nish, the Servian Government 
having taken over the control of all food supplies. [Central News. 
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ne of the Servian military ox-carts Passing along a flooded road. 
[Central News- 
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Austrian prisoners taken by the Servians rosting for thelr mid-day meal on the banks of the Danube. 
[Central News. 


CHAPTER VIIL 
THE THIRD INVASION OF SERVIA. 


A FRESH AUSTRIAN OFFENSIVE.—NEGLECT OF MILITARY CONSIDERATIONS—SERVIAN RETREAT—EXPECTED COLLAPSE OF 
SERVIA—THE AUSTRIAN PLAN AND THE SERVIAN ATTACK—DEFEAT OF ‘THE AUSTRIAN RIGHT AND CENTRE— 
RECAPTURE OF BELGRADE—COMPLETE SERVIAN TRIUMPH, 


HE campaign against Servia hung like a mill-stone 
round the neck of Austria. The first invasion 
had been heavily defeated; the second had 
left the Austrian army with a bare foothold in 

the hills on the right bank of the Drina; a third had 
now to be attempted at the very moment when Austria 
needed to put every available man into the field against 
Russia, At the end of October, 1914, when Servia 
discovered that the Austrian army confronting her along 
the Danube, Save, aud Drina—the rivers which form 
her northern and western frontiers—had been heavily 
reinforced, Austria was in the thick of the prolonged 
battle on the River San, on the result of which depended 
whether the Russian army would be able to reap the 
full fruits of its victory over the Germans in Poland. 
Again, at the beginning of December, just when the 
engagement was beginning which was to end in the 
greatest and most humiliating of all the Austrian 
defeats in Servia, the Austrian armies in the north 
were advancing on the Russian positions in Western 
Galicia and the Carpathians, in the hope of clearing 
Hungary of the invader, relieving Przemysl and averting 
the threatened siege of Cracow.  Tliis was clearly the 
region in which Austria's fortunes would be decided, 
and nowhere else could she employ her forces so profitably. 
But though she drew off a number of troops in November 
from the Servian invasion, she still pursued the enter- 
prise. While reason would have urged her to remain 
on the defensive, which she could safely have done 


with a small army, pride impelled her to renew the 
attack. There were, it is true, some political grounds 
on which, had she cared, she might have sought to 
justify her decision. Had Servia been overrun, Bulgaria 
would have been tempted to recover by force the 
Macedonian territory which she had lost in the second 
Balkan war, and the Germanic Powers, who were already 
counting on the aid of Turkey, might have been able 
to join hands with her through Bulgaria. But this 
was not Austria’s principal motive, for Bulgaria’s position— 
with her late enemies, Roumania and Greece, on her 
flanks—was too ambiguous to be counted on. Unfor- 
tunately for Austria, the military considerations which 
she now rejected exacted from her a heavy penalty. 
Maintain the defensive on the Servian front while 
throwing her whole force against Russia she would 
not. Divert from the Russian campaign an anny so 
strong as to overwhelm Servia she dare not. To 
calculate nicely the forces needed in Servia and send 
to the north all those whom she thought herself well 
able to spare was the plan which she adopted. It 
was one, as the event showed, which she could not 
carry to success. 


THE AUSTRIAN ADVANCE. 


The Austrian advance began on November 4th with 
an army of seven corps ог more—probably about 
300,000 men. As iu August, it followed the lines 
which the geographical character of the country mark 
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Types in the Servian army : Peasant recruits walking into Nish to present themselves for training. 


out for the invader. North-western Servia thrusts out 
into Austria in a salient which has the Save and the 
Drina for its sides, and the aim of the attack is to 
make one Servian position after another untenable by 
means of armies marching from these rivers on converging 
lines. Most exposed of all Servian territory is the 
plain of Matchva, which lies between the mountain 
ranges and the Save in the extreme northern comer 
of the country. Then, in the first range of hills, lies 
the military centre of Valjevo; at the close of the 
next stage of the advance, Kragujevatz, the national 
arsenal, which, having undergone the strain of two 
Balkan wars and two Austrian invasions, was ill-adapted 
to meet the needs of yet another and a more exhausting 
campaign; and finally, still further away in the interior, 
Nish, the temporary capital. 

These were the places at the occupation of which 
the Austrians now aimed, and to reach them they 
prepared to penetrate the mountain chains from three 
sides, throwing forward either one wing or both towards 
the Servian rear. It was a scheme which promised a 
successful issue provided that there was a substantial 
superiority in numbers, so that the Austrian front could be 
extended without dangerous weakening; but the Servians 
had the advantage of the interior lines, and if they 
could extricate themselves and fall back until the appro- 
priate moment for the offensive came, the Austrians 
would be greatly hampered by the mountainous country 
in meeting the attack. In such a terrain a great 
advantage rests with the side which has the initiative 
for the army attacked has neither railway nor good 
roads (nor, indeed, many roads of any kind) by 
which to modify its dispositions at short notice. ‘There 
was one avenue of attack which the Austrians would 


[Central News. 


have been glad to use—the valley of the Morava, a 
broad path by which one can penetrate from the Danube 
far into the country past Kragujevatz and on towards 
Nish. But this gate is not really open. The use of 
it is forbidden to an invader by the mountain heights 
which flank it, at certain points coming down close to 
the river, and also by the distance which would separate 
an army marching up it from the columns co-operating 
in Western Servia. ‘There was some fighting at Semendria, 
near the mouth of the Morava, but it was an Austrian 
feint, designed to keep a Servian detachment busy. 

The Austrians, bombarding the Servian positions 
from across the rivers and from monitors, made the 
passage of the Save and Drina in force too strong to 
be seriously resisted. ‘They cut іп at the bases of the 
Matchva plain and compelled the Servians forthwith 
to abandon it. At the same time they crossed far up 
the Drina and thrust in on the Servian left, while 
another force began to descend upon its right. ‘The 
Servians fell back on Valjevo and the Kolubara river, 
which runs north-eastwards from Valjevo and then 
tums northwards until it falls into the Save not many 
miles from its junction with the Danube. 

The Servian commanders decided, however, that the 
line of the Kolubara was too long and too exposed to 
be defended against such superior numbers, and on 
November т5їһ they evacuated Valjevo and withdrew 
into the mountain passes lying between it and Kragujevatz 
which was now the object of the Austrian. advance. 


CRITICAL POSITION OF THE SERVIANS. 
The position of the Servians appeared at this time 
to be critical. ‘Their earlier victories had cost the" 
dear, and they were now greatly outnumbered. The 
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renewed invasion had caused them to abandon their 
expedition against Sarajevo, the capital of Bosnia. ‘Their 
resources of all kinds were scanty. Especially they had to 
economise in munitions, for their own capacity of pro- 
duction was limited, and, having no direct access to the 
sea, they could only obtain supplies from their Allies or 
foreign countries in small quantities. They were 
embarrassed by the exhaustion of a large part of their 
civilian population. What few industries there were in 
the districts occupied by the Austrians had been destroyed, 
and the farming population, which forms the bulk of 
the community, had fled or been driven from its 
villages. The Austrians were well aware of their advantage, 
and military writers in the Austrian and German Press 
proclaimed openly at this time that Servia was on the 
point of complete collapse. The fierce. rearguard fighting 
which took place during the Servian retreat on the 
Kolubara and its little tributary, the Ljig, did not lead 
them to change their opinion. So confident were the 
Austrians that they had the campaign in their hands 
that they decided to weaken the army of invasion and 
to transfer a considerable force—three corps, it is said— 
to the north, where, towards the end of November, 
the Russians were appearing on the southern side of 
the Carpathians and drawing in on Cracow. ‘That these 
troops did excellent service against the Russians there 
is no reason to doubt, but in allowing them to be 
taken from him Marshal Potiorek, the Austrian Com- 
mander in Servia, was either taking an inexcusable 
risk or he was the victim of an extraordinary error 
on the part of his intelligence department. 

After the Servian army had withdrawn behind the 
Kolubara in the middle of November, the Austrians 
made slow progress with their advance. But at the 
close of the month they won a success which was very 
soothing to them ; they captured Belgrade. "The Servian 
capital had no military importance, was not strongly 
fortified, and could not be defended against Austrian 
attack; the Austrian army which was advancing south- 
eas: from Shabatz, on the Save, made it untenable, and 
in any event the Servians were in no condition to Spare 


men for a separate adventure, possibly glorious, but 


certainly unfruitful, in defence of Belgrade. But the 
fall of a capital, especially а city with the memories and 
associations of Belgrade, cannot but make a noise in 
the world, and in Vienna and Buda-Pest it resounded 
with all the circumstance of a great triumph. Hitherto, 
with the exception of some early successes at Lublin 
in the fi st weeks of the war, the Austrians had had to 
find their satisfaction in German victories, and the capture 
of Belgrade had the rare merit of being their own 
achievement. And now, at the beginning of December, 
the Austrian forces were moving forward on the roads to 
Kragujevatz. They had made but a few miles’ progress 
in a fortnight, although at this stage of the campaign, if 
ever, time was precious. Whether the transport arrange- 
ments had been thrown into some confusion by the 
withdrawal of part of the army, or the difficulties of 
movement in the hill-country were being felt increasingly 
it is impossible to say, but it is certain that the Servians, 
having received certain supplies of munitions from their 
Allies, and encouraged by the personal presence of the 
King, took fresh heart when they were ordered to begin 
the attack on December 3rd. 


THE SERVIAN OFFENSIVE, 


The Austrians proposed to repeat against K А 
the tactics which they had used successfuly RIDE 
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and to converge upon the Servian army defending the 
position from north, west, and east. To do so they had 
to make themselves masters of the Maljen and Suvobor 
ranges, which lay to the south of Valjevo in the centre 
of their position. ‘These were mountains rising to 3,000 
feet and more, with only two or three roads leading 
across them. Тһе Servians had good reason to dispute 
the possession of these ridges if they hoped to save 
Kragujevatz. For once the Austrians were across Maljen 
and Suvobor, and had reached the road which runs north 
and south to the Kolubara from the valley of the Western 
Morava (not to be confused with the Morava already 
mentioned, which enters the Danube near Semendria), 
they would be in a much stronger position to drive the 
Servians out of Kragujevatz. If on other fronts the 
movement of armies depended largely on the possession 
of railways, in Servia it was limited mainly by the control 
of roads. If the Austrian advance over Maljen, Suvobor, 
and the heights of Rudnik succeeded, the right wing 
would march past Cachak, down the valley of the lower 
Morava, threaten Kragujevatz from the south, and march 
on it by two roads which strike northwards from the 
river bank. Simultaneously, the Austrian centre, arriving 
at Milanovatz, on the road joining the lower Morava 
and the Kolubara, would march directly forward, while 
other columns would descend by two roads from the 
north-east, and а detachment on the left would find another 
road running east and west from which to work behind 
the Servian right. All these roads, which it was important 
for the Austrians to seize, it was indispensable for the 
Servians to hold, and the possession of them gave the 
Servian army an advantage in the movement of both 
troops and transport. 


THE AUSTRIAN PLAN. 


The plan adopted by the Austrians was to advance 
slowly against Maljen and Suvobor iu the centre while 
their right wing worked along to the south of the ranges, 
past Uzice and on to Cachak, so as to get in the rear 
of the Servian positions. The scheme was sound enough, 
but it postulated at least that the centre should hold 
firm while the right wing was doing its work of grasping 
after the Servian left. It demanded, also, what the 
Austrians never succeeded in doing, that their various 
columns from the Drina past the Kolubara to the Save 
should be in close co-operation so as to put the maximum 
pressure on the Servians at each point of the line. There 
was at this time an Austrian column at Belgrade, and 
another marching southwards on the Austrian left, but 
the Servians contained them with small forces, and struck 
with all their might at the centre and right wing. 

The Austrians had the Sixteenth Corps on their 
right wing and the Fifteenth, Thirteenth, and part 
of the Eighth in the centre. The Servian attack 
began on December 3rd, and after three days’ heavy 
fighting, the Fifteenth Corps was driven in. Its retreat 


. weakened the position of the Sixteenth, on its right, 


which also began to retire, ‘The Servians then reinforced 
their right centre and threw back the ‘Thirteenth Corps. 
The Austrian left wing proved unable to make a diversion 
or to send troops in time to stem the main Servian 
attack, and on December 6th the whole of the Austrian 
centre and right were in full retreat on Valjevo and 
the Drina river. Driven steadily north and north-west, 
they were pushed away from their left flank and could 
only endeavour to save as much of their forces as WAS 
possible by hastily Ie-crossing the Drina and the Save: 
Their retreat was as rapid as their advance had been 
ri 
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slow. On December 8th the Servians were again in 
possession of Uzice, Valjevo, and almost the whole line 
of the Kolubara. Two days later they were on the 
banks of the Drina. ‘The Montenegrins came up on 
their left and hastened the Austrian retreat. By this 
time, too, the Servians were dealing effectually with the 
northern Austrian force and driving it back оп Belgrade 
and the river country to the east of it. On December 
14th they were in front of the capital, and the Austrian 
army was retreating across the river over a pontoon 
bridge. The rearguard, in order to facilitate the 
retreat, fought stubbornly in positions commanding the 
city which had been carefully prepared, and it was 
not until the next morning that the Servians succeeded 
in forcing an entrance and destroying the bridge by 
shell-fire. A considerable number of Austrians had 
failed to make their escape, and laid down their arms. 
King Peter entered Belgrade on the 15th at the head 
of his troops, together with the Commander-in-chief 
(the Crown Prince Alexander) and Prince George, and 
a service of thanksgiving was held in the Cathedral. 
Everywhere the Austrian army of invasion had fled to 
the north of the rivers, and Servia was once more free 
of the enemy. 


A COMPLETE VICTORY. 


The victory was complete. From the beginning of 
the battle to December 15th the Servians captured 
over 40,000 prisoners, 130 guus, and 70 machine-guns, 
together with large quantities of transport which the 
Austrians abandoned in the haste of their retreat. ‘To 
that must be added heavy losses in killed and wounded. 
But the moral effects of the Servian triumph were as 
least as great as the material damage which it inflicted. 
The invasion had been planned in great strength for 
the purpose of avenging the unlucky “ punitive expedition ” 
of August; it was backed by far greater resources of every 
kind than Servia could bring to bear; it had been accom- 
panied by confident predictions of the enemy’s collapse ; 
and it had begun as a triumphal progress. There was 
deep humiliation in Vienna and Buda-Pest, and Marshal 
Potiorek was recalled in disgrace. He had certainly 
mismanaged the campaign, not only in underestimating 
the strength and toughness of his opponents, though this 
was the prime mistake, but in the tactical handling 
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of his forces. With the Servians constantly slipping 
from his grip during the retreat, he could not but 
anticipate the possibility that they would at last make 
a stand and take up the offensive between Valjevo and 
Kragujevatz. It was reasonable also for him to suppose 
that if they did so they would strike either at his right 
wing, which was grasping at them like the crook of a stick, 
or at his centre, which was aimed directly towards 
Milanovatz and Kragujevatz. From this, and from the 
difficulty of transferring troops rapidly in such country 
from one part of the field to another, it followed that 
the different parts of his forces should have been as 
closely linked up as was possible, whereas the Servians had 
little difficulty in dealing first with the Austrian right and 
centre and, later, with the northern force. Correct timing 
is of the essence of the converging attack, but neither 
in August nor in December was the Austrian column which 
marched on the left flank from the direction of the Save 
river able to give useful help to the main advance. 
Before the echoes of this hapless enterprise had died 
away there were rumours that it would be speedily 
renewed, and on this occasion with the help of German 
troops. But an attack on Servia would have had no 
attraction for the Germans except that, if carried through 
successfully, it might have drawn Bulgaria from her 
neutrality and made the German front continuous through 
the Balkans into Turkey. Germany was too busy in 
Poland and the Carpathians to indulge in such insecure 
investments, and probably would have restrained Austria 
had she shown any stomach for another venture. But 
Austria did not, and Servia, for the time at least, was 
allowed a breathing space. She had other enemies to 
contend with. The greater the strain on her resources, 
the heavier became the burden which she had to bear. 
Austrian prisoners and sick and wounded were left on 
her hands, although she could scarcely support her own 
poverty-stricken refugees, nor find hospital room and 
medical aid for her own people. To add to her mis- 
fortunes, early in 1915 an epidemic of typhus broke out, 
which she had neither the means nor the knowledge to 
subdue. ‘The Servians, as the Crown Prince Alexander 
said, had: raised on their mountains and rivers great 
and everlasting monuments of heroism." But disease 


was a more deadly enemy than the Austrians, and one 
not to be killed by the heroism of a primitive people. 
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A scene in the Caucasus. LE. N. A. 


A pass in the Caucasus, 


Showing the military rond. H. N. . 
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Turkish artillery leaving Constantinople on active service. 


(Central News. 


CHAPTER IX. 


THE CAMPAIGN 


IN THE CAUCASUS. 


RUSSIAN AND TURKISH ARMENIA—THE CHARACTER OF THE COUNTRY—THE TURKISH PLANS OF ATTACK—THE TURKISH 
DEFEAT AT SARIKAMISH—THE RAID ON PERSIA. 


belligerent Powers except in the desert of Sinai 

and in the Armenian Highlands. Of the two 

obstacles, desert and mountain, the desert was 
much the more serious, and the first frontier to feel the 
effect of Turkish intervention in the war was that of 
Russian Armenia. The name ordinarily aud loosely 
given to this Russian frontier province is the Caucasus, 
but in fact it lies far to the south of the Caucasus range 
which makes a natural boundary between Europe and 
Asia Minor. Russia had overstepped this boundary into 
Asia more than a century ago. Georgia became hers 
in 1802, and every war between Russia and ‘Turkey in 
the nineteenth century saw зоше extension further south 
of the Russian frontier. ‘These extensions had never been 
easily won, for the character of the country is very 
favourable to the defence. In the last war, in 1877-8. 
the Russian victory had been particularly expensive, 
and a too venturesome advance had been punished by 
a severe defeat, which was not redeemed until five months 
later by the storming of Kars. The military power of 
Turkey had always shown at its best in the campaigns 
in these highlands. ‘The frontier аў fixed after the war 


! | 'URKEY nowhere marched with the frontiers of the 


of 1878 ran from the Black Sea, just south of Batoum, 
to Ararat, some three hundred miles to the east. The 
crest of the range along this front is in Turkish territory, 
in the latitude of Erzeroum, so that Russia, after crossing 
the Caucasus, was still after a century’s fighting climbing 
the northerly slopes of the Armenian plateau. Nowhere 
has the conflict between the Christian and the Mohammedan 
races been more severe than on these Caucasian slopes. 
Less fortunate than the Georgians, whose deliverance 
from the Ottoman yoke came early, the bulk of the 
Armenians remained subject to Turkey. The Turkish 
system was to use the Mohammedan Kurds against the 
Armenians, much as in Europe she used the Albanians 
against the Serbs and Bulgars; and the Armenians, 
partly because their proximity to the Russian frontiers 
made them the objects of suspicion, were the victims 
of the worst of the Turkish atrocities. The Armenians, 
to their credit, had cherished the hope of national 
independence, and well it would have been if the Powers— 
and especially England—had encouraged an aspiration 
which their long and distinguished history had fully 
entitled them to indulge. Unfortunately, in the late 
‘seventies British policy was violently anti-Russian, and 
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the continued subjection of the Armenians to "Turkey was 
morally perhaps the most disgraceful of its manifestations. 
It was also, from the standpoint of selfish interest, 
singularly unwise. A rational policy of obstruction tc 
Russia’s advance in Asia would have sought rather to 
encourage the making of a free Armenia, which could 
in time have grown into a strong buffer State between the 
Russian and Turkish Empires. But at the outbreak of 
the war their continuous sufferings at the hands of the 
Turks had almost killed the Armenian hopes of independ- 
ence. Their hopes were now fixed on Russia as the only 
Power who could secure them tolerable conditions of 
existence, and some 8,000 Armenian volunteers enlisted 


in the Russian armies when Turkey's intervention brought 


the prospect of final liberation from her misrule. 


THE WAR OF 1877. RI 


The geography of Trans-Caucasia is difficult, and for 
that very reason—because communication is so difficult 
and the mountain system 
so complicated—the mili- 
tary operations have of 
necessity been restricted to 
certain well-marked routes. 
In the war of 1877, the 
Russians, not then in pos- 
session of Kars, invaded 
the Turkish territory in 
Trans-Caucasia in four 
‘columns. One advanced by 
Batoum, a second on Arda- 
dign, а third on Bayazed, 
gad a fourth, the strongest, 
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further east, without, however, gaining any other success 
than the occupation of Bayazed. The column from Kars 
began very well, and pushed on towards Erzeroum as 
far as Kopri Koi. That was the limit of the southern 
advance, for, much to the Russian surprise, the ‘Turks 
in December began a counter-attack, which, though it 
ended in disaster, met in its earlier stages with very 
considerable success. 

The Turkish plans were well laid, and both in their 
faults and in their vigour and comprehensiveness -bore 
characteristic traces of their Germen authorship. They 
proposed with one of their corps—the Eleventh, reinforced 
by a division from the Baghdad Corps—to hold the Russians 
in front of Erzeroum, and with the two other corps— 
the Ninth and the Tenth—to envelop their right flank 
and cut off their main army from its base at Kars, In 
order to cover and complete this flanking movement 
the First Army Corps was brought up from Constantinople, 
landed at Trebizond, and moved up towards Ardahan. 
There, if all went well in 
the south, it was in a good 
position to take advantage 
of the confusion caused 
by the expected annihilation 
of the Russian army near 
Erzeroum and to cut the 
railway between Kars and 
Tiflis. Had this bold 
scheme succeeded, the Rus- 
sians might well have 
suffered a disaster of the 
first magnitude. The 
Mohammedans of Trans- 


on Kars. The Turkish 20 Caucasia have always been 

General, Moukhtar Pasha, р 9Koi somewhat unmanageable 

whose army was much Koshab N. о subjects of Russia, and at 
x : Я TABRIZ А 

weaker than the Russian - i the beginning of the war 

invaders, lost Ardahan and Н © there were very persistent 

Bayazed, and, abandoning * Ф rumours in Ше German 


Kars to its own defence, fell 
back on the line of the 
Soghanli Dagh, north of 
Erzeroum. Here the Rus- 
sians were badly beaten, and 
forced to retire. At the 
same time a force of Kurds 
broke through and menaced 
the communications of the 
column operating against 
Bayazed, and the Batoum 
column had no better suc- 
cess. The whole Russian army was compelled to fall back, 
and not until October, four months later, was it able to 
retum to the attack, this time with complete success. 
Kars was carried by assault in November, and in the 
following February Erzeroum capitulated. The Treaty 
of Berlin drew the southern frontier along the line of the 
Soghanli Dagh, where the Russians had been defeated 
in June, and gave the Russians Kars, Batoum, and 
Ardahan, leaving Erzeroum and Bayazed to the Turks. 


THE TURKISH PLANS. 


When Turkey joined in the war, Russia had hopes 
that by taking the offensive without delay she might 
be able to rush Erzeroum, or at any rate secure advanced 
positions for an early spring campaign. Her main advance 
accordingly, was made, as in 1877, along the road ron 
Kars to Erzeroum. ‘Iwo other columns crossed the frontier 


Where three frontiers meet. on 


press that they were prepar- 
ing to rise against their 
conquerors, Whatever truth 
there may have been in these 
rumours, there is no doubt 
that a great Russian defeat 
would have made them true; 
and with Trans-Caucasia 
in rebellion, Russia would 
have had a serious business 
hand, which would 

have compelled her to 
withdraw corps from Poland, and might even have cost 
her Warsaw. These operations in the Caucasus were 
not a campaign detached from the rest of the war. Had 
it not been for the German hopes of influencing the war 
in Europe in their favour by some striking success in the 


Caucasus, the Turks might well have deferred tlieir attack 


until the spring. Campaigning in the Caucasus hills in 
the winter is extraordinarily difficult, There are few roads; 
the passes are not only very high but steep, and the 
winter which in Europe had been exceptionally mild, 
had set in on the frontier hills early and with unusual 
severity ; moreover, the Turks were ill-equipped for the 
hardships of winter campaign in these wild, barren hills. 
There is probably not another anny in the world, 
equipped as the ‘Turks were, that would have attempted 
so ambitious a scheme of operations in such country 
at such a season, 
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The Russo-Turkish frontiers. 


DIFFICULT POSITION OF THE RUSSIANS. 


But the Turkish army not only a attempted but came 
near to success, The Russian army which had advauced 
along the Erzeroum road as far as Koprikoi was compelled 
by the steady pressure of the Turkish Eleventh Corps. 
to fall back on Khorasan. Meanwhile, the mov ements 
of the Turkish First Corps away to the north were 


developing well. Advancing down the valley of the 
Chorok, this corps crossed the frontier and defeated the 
Mohammedan 


Russian forces in the Yalanuz Pass, and 
rebels joined the army in such numbers that the garrison 
at Ardahan thought it prudent to evacuate the iis 
At this time the gravity of the tuming movement by 105 
Ninth and Tenth Corps was quite 'unsuspected by the 


1 
Ninth Corps attacked 
Russians, On Christmas Day the Э 


7 uing 
Sc de ed d a a 


Kars, while the "Tenth Corps, whic 


Id towards Olti, threatened the railway further north. 
Both Sarikamish and Olti were weakly held. 


THE BATTLE OF SARIKAMISH. 


The position of the Russians was now one of 
great anxiety. Their right at Ardahan and their left 
at Kharasan had been driven in, and their centre at 
Sarikamish was in serious danger. Had they known 
how serious, it is probable that they would have left the 
Turks at Ardahan to do their worst, and rushed every 
available man to extricate the army at Khorasan from 
its difficulties. But it was not until they had attacked 
and defeated the Turks in Ardahan that they learned that 
the main Turkish concentration was against Sarikamish. 
"The Turks were driven back from Ardahan on January 
3rd, and the fighting at Sarikamish had begun on Christmas 
25th to the 28th the weak garrison 
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Turkey's army т. 
y: The finished product 9n parade in the streets of Constantinople - 
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held its own against a whole Turkish 
realising that there was no time to be 10 
the utmost fury. Sarikamish had to 
but the Russian force was finely hand] 
still within three miles of the place whe; 
arrived and turned a defence which, 
accounts that have reached this 
recognisable as one of the finest feats in the war into a 
brilliant victory. The Ninth Corps had suffered very 
severely in is march through the Snows, Over passes 
10,000 feet high, to the attack on Sarikamish. Great 
numbers fell in the attack, and what remained surrendered. 
The Turkish army was in a terrible state of exhaustion. 
It had had to march light to reach Sarikamish at the 
appointed time, It had no supply Convoys, and counted 
on the assistance of Mohammedan rebels, It arrived 
in time, but it had not been able to bring artillery 
over the almost impassable roads, and the attack on the 
garrison was made by exhausted and starving men without 
artillery preparation. In any other conditions of Toads 
and weather the strategic scheme, which showed very 
real ability, might have succeeded. ‘The great difficulty 
in carrying out plans of this kind is the proper timing 
of attacks made at different points by columns which, 
though not distant from each other as the crow flies, 
could not keep in touch owing to the absence of cross 
toads. The timing of the attacks in this case seems to have 
been excellent, though what it might have cost in human 
agony has not, and never will be, adequately described. 
The great fault of the plan was that it asked too much 
of human flesh and blood, and the Russians, outmanceuvred 
and outnumbered as they were, were able to win a brilliant 
victory because by the time the Turks reached the point of 
attack the heart had been taken out of them by the 
struggle with the difficulties of the march. 

The official Russian accounts, ordinarily clear and 
good, break down somewhat in the description of the 
battles in these Caucasian campaigns. Some of the 
confusion caused by a comprehensive and bold plan of 
attack of which the Russians evidently never thought 
the enemy capable is reflected in the reports of this 
fighting. “Having repulsed the frenzied attacks of the 


division, which, 
st, attacked with 
be abandoned, 
ed, and it was 
1 reinforcements 
even in the obscure 
country, is still 
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Turks on the front, and at Sarikamish they” (that is, 
“our gallant troops of the Caucasus) “ enveloped and 
annihilated almost the whole of two Turkish army corps, 
taking the remainder of one of these corps prisoners, 
together with its commander-in-chicf, three divisional 
generals, the staff, numerous officers, thousands of 
prisoners, artillery, machine guns, and baggage animals." 
When it is remembered that the First Turkish Corps 
was also defeated at Ardahan, the wonder is that the 
Turks were able to keep up the struggle at all. It would 
appear, however, that only one "Turkish Corps was 
annihilated, and not two, as was at first officially 
reported. 

The Tenth Corps escaped the destruction which 
overtook the Ninth, thanks mainly to a diversion made 
by the Eleventh Corps in the direction of Kara Urgan. 
Here the Eleventh Corps held the Pass until January 
I7th, until the Tenth Corps had effected its retirement, 
and then, although repeatedly defeated, succeeded in 
outdistancing its pursuers, and in withdrawing to 
Erzeroum. ‘Throughout this fighting in the Caucasus, 
it is impossible not to be struck with the great competence 
of the Turkish leading, and with the quite remarkable 
quality of the Turkish troops. 

Here the campaign in the Caucasus rested until it 
could be renewed in the spring. Both the Russian and 
the Turkish attempts to take the offensive had been 
defeated by the snow and the high passes, but the victories 
of the Russians, though tactical, had made their prospects 
of decisive success when they should take up the 
campaign in the spring exceedingly bright. 


THE RAID ON PERSIA. 


The raid on Persia in January had no military interest, 
and its chief importance was in the extreme cruelty with 
which the irregular Turkish troops treated the inhabitants. 
The violation of the neutrality of Persia was quite 
without just excuse, and her sufferings gave Persia a just 
claim to the consideration of Russia and England which 
has not always been shown to her in the past. ‘Tabriz 
was reoccupied without difficulty by a small [Russian 
detachment at the end of January. 


: Turkish infantry t 


raining at Constantinople. 
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Naval guns arrivin at a dockyard. 


[Newspaper Hlustraiions. 


CHAPTER X. 
TRADE AND COMMERCE. 


TRADE AND EMPLOYMENT DURING THE WAR—THE TEXTILE TRADES—IRON AND STEEL—THE DYE SCHEME—SHIPPING 
AND WAR LOSSES. 


conditions by examining railway traffic, banking, 

unemployment, poor-law, end foreign trade returns, 

but when a great wor is in progress these tests are 
apt to be fallacious. Railway traffic retums are not in 
fact being issued, for that very reason; unemployment 
figures are unsatisfactory, because they ignore short time ; 
Door-law statistics are misleading, because vast sums 
are being paid by the Government, employers, and 
charitable organisations to prevent distress among the 
dependants of our soldiers; and foreign trade returns 
need critical examination, because they take no account 
of the enormous amount of work that is being done for 
our armies on the Continent and elsewhere. We might 
imagine from these figures that one community, which 
is known to depend upon exports, must be шоя 
parlous condition, whereas we know that in fact it 
is so busy that it cannot possibly do more. There are 
Some industries, engaged in the production of munitions 
of war, which are so pressed that they have actually 


been allowed to recall men from the trenches. Yet 
r show 


F times of peace we can measure changes in trade 


they are exporting little, and quae nite da Math Collectiomindaizas blaß 


in the returns, 


The first effect of the war, no doubt, was to give a 
great shock to all our industries, and particularly to the 
cotton trade, the greatest manufacturing industry in the 
world. The raising of the New Anny, however, and the 
strengthening of the navy soon transformed the situation. 
Birmingham was called upon to produce rifles and other 
weapons to its full capacity. Sheffield had immense 
orders for armour-plate and cutlery; the shipbuilding 
centres were spurred оп to activity in making warships ; 
engineers who had been engaged in the ordinary work 
of civil life were asked to turn to munitions of war; the 
West Riding was replete with orders for khaki, and also 
for materials for uniforms for France; and even the cotton 
trade began to get War Office orders. By Christmas, 
therefore, an immense transformation in industrial organi- 
sation had been effected, and this became even more 
pronounced when the new army was about to take the 
field, and Parliament went to the length of commandeering 
workshops. People ceased entirely to speak of unemploy- 
ment. It was shortage of labour, congestion of the railways 
and docks, and scarcity of coal, through sheer inability 
to get it conveyed to users, that were uppermost in men's 
industrial matters were concerned. 
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OUR OVERSEAS TRADE. 
Subject to the reservations mentioned, the Board of 
Trade figures of foreign trade are not without interest : 
IMPORTS, 


August .... 
September. 
October 


EXPORTS. 
с Decline from Decline from 
X previous year previous year 
4 £ £ £ 


42,362,034 13,613,670 
45,051,937 16,303,788 
51,559,289 20,170,887 


24,211,271 19,899,458 
26,674,101 15,750,763 
28,601,815 18,020,884 


November . 55,987,058 12,480,017 24,601,619 20,154,569 

December.. 67,554,960 3,559,914 26,278,928 17,047,992 

January. . 67,401,006 ^ 604,003 28,247,592 19,558,573 

Februaty .. 65,268,814 *3,215,163 26,176,937 15,084,860 
Increase. < 


In considering 
these figures, regard 
will, of course, be 
had to the fact that 
we have necessarily 
cut off the large 
trade we have been 
doing for years 
with the enemy 
countries, and that, 
in the interests of 
national defence, 
the exportation of 
many valuable 
articles to other 
countries was pro- 
hibited. Nothing 
in the nature of war 
materials was 
allowed to leave the 
country, and it is 
surprising what a 
long list these things 
make. There was 
also a very long 
list of articles 
which could only 
be sent to British 
possessions and 
protectorates, so 
that the marvel 
is, not that the 
declines in our 
exports were so 
large butithat 
they were not 
considerably larger. 

The railway 
companies had an 
arrangement with 
the Government by which, in retum for the conveyance of 
troops and stores and the first call on the use of the lines, 
their net receipts were to be made up to the totals for 
1913, subject, however, to deductions which experience 
before the war indicated might have been expected to 
occur if there had been no war. All but two of those 
in the front rank had to reduce their dividends because 
of the falling off in traffic in the first seven months of the 
year, but the loss was not heavy. ‘The companies which 
were able to pay the same dividends for 1914 as for 1013 
were the Great Eastern and the Lancashire and хараш 
In March it was understood, though it was not report 
officially, that the Government and the railway companies 
had made a fresh agreement, due Jinyan Mah 
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The finished product! of the armament works: Hoisting shells on to a 


British battleship. 
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latter, in consideration of the fact that the Government 
were then using the lines to а much larger extent than 
was at first contemplated. 

The banks all showed very good profits for the second 
half of the year, though not as much as they would have 
expected in a time of peace. Several of them maintained 
their dividends, but six of the leading institutions paid a 
little less. They had an agreement, which was pretty 
generally observed, that their investments should be written 
down to the prices on July 27th. The investments were 
not realisable at those prices, but as there was a hope 
that the war would turn more decidedly in our favour 
before many months were over, and as this would ke 
certain to raise the 
prices of securities, 
it was felt that the 
banks could very 
well wait a while 
before fixing the 
value of their in- 
vestments in a way 
which would affect 
the distribution of 


profits materially. 
The directors had 
regard, no doubt, 


to the heavy sums 
which had been 
applied to invest 
ment depreciation 
in the last two 
years. 


COTTON TRADE. 


The cotton 
trade received a 
blow on the out- 
break of the war 
which can only be 
described as 
staggering. It was 
already suffering 
from depression 
which necessitated 
putting the opera- 
tives on short 
time, in order that 
foreign markets 
might have time 
to absorb the 
goods in stock, 
The collapse on 
the outbreak of 
war was the greater 
because the American cotton crop tumed out to be the 
largest in history. It was evident that a crop of such 
dimensions could not be used up this season, and 
prices fell so low that it became a question with some 
of the growers whether it was worth while picking all 
the cotton. The decline put many of the merchants and 
brokers, both in America and in Liverpool, in a perilous 
position, and it became necessary to close all the exchanges 
hastily. Prices were then fixed arbitrarily by the governing 
bodies of the exchanges, and such business as must be 
done was at those prices. They were still low, however, 
and their fall brought about a drastic reduction in the 
value of all stocks of manufactured goods. Indian and 
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American, and the purchasing power of those countries 
was reduced to a corresponding extent. Exchange was 
difficult everywhere, and America's heavy indebtedness 
was particularly embarrassing, as it interfered very seriously 
with trade. It will be remembered in this connection 
that London, as the great clearing-house for the business 
of the world, held many foreign as well as English trade 
bills. America was naturally reluctant to ship gold, 
which might be seized at sea, and was anxious to wait 
until its great crops of cotton and wheat could be marketed. 
The collapse of the Lancashire cotton trade made this 
wait rather a long one, but eventually matters were 
righted again, though only for a short time, as the 
purchases of the Allies in America were so large that 
we became the debtor nation, and exchange gave trouble 
again. 

Meanwhile, merchants found it useless to take in 
new supplies of goods—their warehouses were crammed 
already—and manufacturers had either to stop their mills 
entirely or restrict their running to a small number of 
hours per week. In its acutest form, this state of things 
continued for about six weeks. ‘The Government's general 
financial measures then began to tell, and by October 
spinners began to buy cheap cotton in America. The 
mills gradually increased their working hours, and early 
in November the Liverpool cotton market was partially 
reopened, and the American markets followed suit. By 
this time many of the men in the factories had enlisted, 
and, although there was no great amount of work to be 
done, inconvenience was felt because certain sections 
were undermanned. 

The Government had not contemplated їп the first 
instance that they would be able to provide work for 
the cotton operatives, but eventually they placed a number 
of contracts for army purposes, and this helped the trade 
materially. The home market also became fairly good 
when other industries had recovered from the first shock 
of the war, but foreign trade contributed nothing like its 
usual quota. German, Austrian, and Turkish trade, of 
course, was lost entirely, except so far as it percolated 
through neutral channels, but India and China, which are 
usually two of the greatest outlets for Lancashire goods, 
remained very poor customers for a long time, and no 
market of much consequence fully recovered. The value 
of the exports of cotton goods, as shown month by month 
in the Board of Trade Returns, were as under. We add 
the yardage of piece goods as a further measure of the 
decline, this being necessary because of pue poing 
lower than in the period with which comparison 1% 
made :— 


Yarnsand Decline from Decline from 


Fabrics: previous Piece Goods. previous 
м 3 i year. 
Total 1 8 y y Yards. Yards. 
Y nnns 5,839,981 4,629,939 3! 3,074,600 77 05 9755 
September. .. 6,220,501 3.664,30 374,358,500 1 rd 
October ..... 6,109,580 — 5,264,533 370711,500 2 138 500 
November ... 3,492,762 4,902, 190 چو‎ 23405 7,200 
December SR 5,131 ,873 4.874 065 276,01 5,100 35800 500 
January ..... 6,370,476 0,210,704 349,44 1,800 3 , 99885 
February .... 5,941,503 4,582,370 309,982,300 273,499 


1 1 
It should be explained that in the cotton trade the 


i ex of the 
figures for any particular month are not au accurate refl 


1 to finish 
Manufacturing done in that month, as it takes some time 


and ship a large portion of the goods. 


The decline in the business done and the х8 
depreciation in stocks told heavily against sone ае 
for example, one concern, which often has a profit о 
£180,000 in the second half of fife Y 
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net loss of £276,560. Manchester wareliouse companies 
all suffered to some extent, though not so badly as at one 
time seemed probable. Many of the spinning companies 
went on merrily paying то per cent dividends, but these 
were taken from the reserves which the directors, with 
commendable prudence, had built up during the recent 
prosperous times. 

The experience of the operatives in the first four 
months of the war is reflected in the report of the 
Amalgamated Association of Operative Cotton Spinners. 
This shows that the total unemployment benefit for the 
year amounted to the large sum of £107,623, which 
compared with only £17,718 in the previous year. 
Fortunately, the Board of Trade came to the assistance 
of those operatives' associations which showed willingness 
to help themselves by imposing levies upon the members 
still employed. ‘The Spinners Amalgamation received 
£10,711 from that source, and was thus enabled to give 
all the benefits promised by its rules. 

Board of Trade reports showed that the wages paid 
to the cotton operative: as a body were 40-7 per cent less 
in September than in the corresponding month of 1913. 
In November 36 per cent of the looms were idle, and 33 
per cent more were on short time. In December things 
were a little better—37 per cent of the looms were idle, 
but only 27 per cent were on short time. In January 
the corresponding figures were 24 and 26 per cent, and the 
trade as a whole worked forty-seven hours a week. In Feb- 
ruary there was a further improvement, forty-nine hours per 
week being worked. By that time the decrease in the 
number employed, as compared with IgI4, was only 6:3 
per cent, and the wages bill was only 9 per cent less. 
Considering the enlistments, that meant a near approacli 
to normal conditions. 


SHORTAGE OF DYES. 


Тһе war had not been going on long before the 
textile industries of this country began to experience 
a shortage of aniline dyes. It is estimated that we 
use [2,000,000 worth of dyes every year, of which 
nearly nine-tenths come from Germany. With that 
supply cut off, prices rose enormously, and it became 
necessary to see if anything could be done. The 
question was by no means an easy one. The fact that 
many of the dyes have been patented by Germans was 
the smallest of the difficulties. We can require a patent 
to be worked in this country, and, as the Germans were 
not doing this, a special court which was set up granted 
licences to applicants. We had few works, however, 
which were capable of producing the choicer dyes, and 
our organisation was inadequate at all points. _ The 
Germans, of course, have works of great magnitude 
and considerable stafis of highly-trained chemists, and 
everybody has realised that when peace is restored 
these men will make a stiff fight for the retention of 
the industry in which they have so long been masters. 
We have also had to face the fact that we cannot 
possibly supply all our own wants during the war, and 
that we shall still be dependent on the Germans to 
some extent when peace is restored. There was at 
first a widespread disposition to take a gloomy view 
of the prospect of any works we might set up, and 

ing whatever was done. 

55 November the Board of Trade took the matter 
up. A committee of users was formed, and the whole 
question was threshed out iu the country, or at all 
events in Lancashire and Yorkshire. The upshot was 
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Dyes, Ltd. This appeared first on the 6th March. 
The authorised share capital was £2,000,000, in /т shares, 
but only half that amount was offered at first, and 
the million was not all payable at once. The Govern- 
ment had resisted many proposals that they should 
impose a tarifi for the protection of the company after 
the war, but offered to take up debentures equal in 
amount to the share capital subscribed up to £1,000,000, 
and after that {1 for every £4 of further share capital 
up to a maximum of £500,000. Ап ultimate share 
capital of £3,000,000 was contemplated as possible, and 
in that case the Government would advance £1,500,000, 
secured by debentures. ‘The interest on these debentures 
was fixed at 4 per 
cent, but for the 
first five years this 
interest was to be 
non-cumulative and 
contingent on the 
net profits of each 
separate year being 
sufficient to provide 
it. An option to 
purchase the works 
of Read Holliday 
and Sons, Ltd., at 
Huddersfield, had 
been acquired, and 
the acquisition of 
other works by 
the company was 
spoken of as being 
probable. More 
important still, 
negotiations were 
in progress with the 
object of securing 
a considerable sup- 
ply of dyes from 
Switzerland, where 
they were already 
being produced with 
considerable suc- 
cess. ‘The response 
to the prospectus, 
however, proved 
disappointing to 
the directors. In- 
stead of £1,000,000, 
only £571,000 was 
offered in subscrip- 
tions for shares, 
and £83,000 of 
this was subject 
to conditions. The directors did not feel justified in 
going to allotment upon this, and a meeting of the 
applicants for shares was called to see if they could 
be induced to enlarge their applications. At that meeting 
the directors modified the scheme to some extent, and at 
the close they were assured that more money wouid be 
supplied. 

Directly after the company’s prospectus had been 
submitted to the public the Government announced 
that they had acquired the greater part of the crop 
of natural indigo that was coming forward, in the 
interests of the dye-users of the United Kingdom. ‘They 
did this, as they said, to mitigate the effects of the 


shortage of the syntheti 
Е e synthetic product and to avert есе 
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Recelving shells for the naval guns on the deck of a battleship. 
[Newspaper Illustrations. 
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danger, which was doubtless a very real one, of Specu- 
lators holding-up the available supply. Our imports 
of natural indigo had already been going up, and it 
was expected that the Government's action would give 
them a further impetus, although it was impossible 
that the natural product could be found in sufficient 
quantities to dispense with the need of synthetic indigo, 

Some surprise was created by an announcement that 
the Board of ‘Trade were granting licences for the 
indirect importation of dyes from Germany. It was 
understood that this was only to be done on a limited 
scale, but when the Germans heard of it they announced, 
in a wireless message, that they would shortly prohibit 
all exports of dye- 
stuffs from their 
country. 


WOOLLEN AND 
OTHER TEXTILE 
TRADES. 

The woollen 
trade became very . 
bad in the early 
days of the war, 
buyers cancelling 
orders on a very 
large scale in 
August. Then the 
demand for khaki 
arose, and it soon 
became so enor- 
mous that it could 
not be met by 
ordinary methods. 
France also wanted 
cloth for uniforms, 
and we were asked 
to do our best 
to supply her 
needs, ‘he [mak- 
ing of coarse goods 
like khaki is not 
exactly a delight 
to firms who have 
been accustomed 
to fine goods, but 
it was khaki oF 
nothing in many 
cases, and that 
clinched the mat- 
ter. Yorkshire 
had been sending 
a large quantity 
of valuable dress 
goods to Germany, and even if the makers were 
able to tum to the production of army cloths this 
would not be a full compensation. Exports of woollen 
goods fell off about 50 per cent in September, October, 
and November, but they were not quite as ad 45 
this in subsequent months. Worsted yams lost a great 
part of their foreign market—the fall in February being 
nearly four-fifths—but worsted tissues only decline’ — 
the extent of about one-third. By January, 3° 100 
cent of the operatives in the woollen and worst 
trades were working overtime, and in February 
were eaming I2 per cent more in wages then . 


1 
second month of 1914. Оп the І2 of March a 10 
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woollen and worsted yarns absolute contraband of war. 
This, of course, had no direct eff 


ect upon our trade, 
but it may have had an indirect effect upon markets in 
other countries than those of the enemy. All markets, 


however, have been kept very bare since the war 


began, and are likely to remain So. We shall be glad 


to remember that when we are 

The linen trade had all the difficulties of manu- 
facturers generally and some special ones of its own, 
for it has depended very largely upon flax from Russia, 
which was unable to ship the usual amount. Belgium 
has also been a source of supply, and this, too, was 
cut off early in the war. Ireland had a pretty good 
crop of its own, and this went to very high prices, 
to the great gratification of the growers, no doubt, 
but not of the manufacturers who required it. The 
United States of America are by far the largest market 
abroad for British linen goods, and for the first four 
months of the war they kept up their demand very 
well. There were slight increases in their takings in 
August and November, and a very large one in 
September. October showed a decline, but not an 
important one. Since then, however, there have been 
very substantial declines—about 5,000,000 yards in 
December, 6,000,000 yards in January, and 4,000,000 
yards in February. 

The silk trade also suffered a diminution in its 
exports, but Mr. Frank Wamer, President of the Silk 
Association, stated in March that some firms, making 
a certain class of goods, had as many orders on hand 
as they could cope with. The greatest loss had fallen 
upon the importers of raw, thrown, and spun silks and 
of manufactured goods, upon the makers-up, and upon 
the wholesale and retail distributors. The spinners 
were doing badly, owing to the export restrictions, 
and so were the makers of the richer kinds of goods, 


but still the condition of the industry generally was not 
pathetic. 


at peace again. 


IRON, STEEL, AND ALLIED TRADES. 


The iron, steel, and other metal trades were already 
experiencing a period of comparative depression when 
the war broke out. ‘The Board of "Trade showed that 
in the first seven months of the year there were declines 
of £3,499,524 in the exports of iron and steel and 
manufactured goods, £1,003,617 in other metals, and 
£1,133,260 in electrical goods. The outbreak of war 
made the comparison much worse; but on the other 
hand, Germany ceased to compete in our markets at 
once and Belgium ceased soon afterwards. This made 
а considerable difference to the trade, and prices were 
further improved by the great demand which set in 
from the shipyards and the armament works. The 
following table compares the imports and exports of 
iron and steel in the war period with those for the 
Corresponding months of the previous year:— 


IMPORTS. EXPORTS. f 
Decline. pecina. 
4 £ £ 5 61 

August 400,383 733,804 ры, 8 
September 267,898 923,640 2,456.63 1.861, 771 
October 334,954 1,031,372 2,810,817 1082, 580 
November 450,196 756,384 — 2,586111 15 3447 
December 497,488 968,287 2,346,265 11070 
January .......... 580,302 637,738 pecu) 1160903 
February ......... 419152 747162 2336473 D 


; ; : s and 
There were also heavy declines iu the imports а 
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metals, but the table given will suffice to illustrate 


the general dislocation which occurred. Unfortunately 
it was accompanied, as in other leading industries, by 
an increase in the cost of production, all requisites 
being dear and the workshops being incapable of yielding 
their full output through the shortage of labour caused 
by the numerous enlistments. 

Shipbuilders set aside a great deal of private work 
in order to cope with the requirements of the Admiralty. 
Overtime, night-shifts, and Sunday work were common 
in the departments which did not require daylight, 
but even then the output was not as large as was 
desired. А body of men on Ше Clyde, not realising 
the gravity of the position, struck work for a larger 
advance of wages than was offered them, but on the 
urgent plea of the Government went back after a few 
days, on the understanding that their claims would be 
investigated and justice done to them. 


GOVERNMENT CONTROL OF ARMAMENT WORKS. 


Engineers who were able to produce munitions of 
War were asked to do so, and they responded with 
great readiness, although the work was unfamiliar to 
many of them. Sheffield and Birmingham firms, as we 
have indicated, were particularly busy from the first, 
and after the lapse of a few months there were so 
many engaged on war supplies that Lord Kitchener 
told a member of the House of Lords the country's 
output of these articles had been multiplied three- 
hundred-fold. Even Railway Companies had by that 
time placed their locomotive works at the disposal of 
the Government, and in many places not only were 
overtime and might shifts worked but Sunday labour 
was resorted to. Still, Lord Kitchener—in view, no 
doubt, of the requirements of our Allies, as well as 
our own—was far from being satisfied, and in March 
a very remarkable Act of Parliament was hurriedly 
passed, giving the Government power to take full 
control of all the armament works—regular as well as 
casual. They proceeded at once to set up a species 
of Socialism, as a means of extending the existing 
powers of production. It was announced that a limit 
would be put upon profits, and an agreement was 
made with the leaders of the trade unions connected 
with engineering by which the ordinary safeguards 
against the intrusion of unskilled labour upon the 
sphere which skilled labour regarded as its own were 
suspended for the period of the war. This meant that, 
in order to increase the output, men who were called 
unskilled would be allowed to attend to certain machines, 
provided the rate of pay was “the usual rate of the 
district for that class of work," and also that when 
normal conditions were restored the men recognised as 
skilled would have preference in the selection of those 
required. Another very important provision, for the 
immediate purpose of the Government, was that there 
should be no strikes of men engaged in the manu- 
facture of munitions of war, arrangements. being made 
for the settlement of disputes by arbitration or other 
ores COAL MINING. 

Virtually all the colliery companies reduced their 
output after the war began. The шаш cause of this 
was the high percentage of enlistments among the 
miners, but the railway congestion was also an important 
cause. Prices went up smartly, but coalowners with 
heavy contracts did not get much out of that, and in 
virtually all cases their working expeuses per ton 
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produced were heavier, The Powell Dufiryn Steam 
Coal Company increased its profit in 1914 from £347,800 
to £395,100, and the United National Collieries Company 
advanced from £117,600 to £160,000, but these were 
quite exceptional cases, due to special circumstances. 
Тһе typical experience was that of the Consolidated 
Cambrian, which dropped from £134,900 to £97,100; 
the Great Western Colliery Company, which dropped 
from {158,419 to £111,820 ; North's Navigation Collieries 
Company, which dropped from {100,145 to £65,578, 
and the Fife Coal Company, which had to reduce 
its ordinary dividend from 271 to то per cent. 

The extent to which foreign trade was dislocated 
will be seen by the following table, showing the values 
of the exports of coal, coke, and manufactured fuel 
this year :— 

Decline from 
Total. 1914. 


£ 
January 2,580,262 1,715,431 
February. 2,686,845 1,506,963 


It is also significant that 1,140 pits only reported 
551,260 workpeople as being in their employment in 
February, this being 81,718, or 12-9 per cent, less than 
in the second month of 1914. 


SHIPPING AND WAR LOSSES. 


It is a remarkable fact that, despite the activities 
of the Emden and a few other enemy cruisers and the 
preference which shipbuilders gave to naval work, the 
British mercantile marine was stronger at the end than 
at the beginning of 1914, the net addition being 119 
vessels, with a total tonnage of 404,630. This made 
the aggregate 21,057 vessels, of 20,009,530 tons. Another 
fact in connection with the shipping industry, which 
has perhaps not been generally recognised, is that at 
one time the Admiralty had no less than one-fifth of 
the British mercantile tonnage under charter, and has 
not had much less than that at any period for several 
months. The ships, it may be as well to state, were 
not bargained for—they were commandeered, the question 
of remuneration being left for subsequent settlement. 
Some of the great lines had their fleets substantially 
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reduced in this way, but they quite understood, when 
freights went up to fancy rates, that they would not 
be paid on that scale. It must be acknowledged 
however, that they did not clamour for them—that, in 
fact, they showed a perfect disposition to be reasonable 
in their demands. 

The shortage of shipping for commercial purposes 
was slightly relieved by the employment of such of the 
interned steamers belonging to the enemy as were 
capable of carrying coal from the North to London, 
and freight rates fell a little in consequence of that 
being done, but there were not enough of such ships 
to make any great impression, although March saw a 
rather sharp reduction from other causes. It was 
rather curious that this decline coincided with the 
new activity of the enemy submarines, which succeeded 
in sinking a number of ships, mostly small and slow, 
but still valuable. 

On the question of the value of the ships sunk and 
the losses sustained by the insurance organisation, Mr. 
Bruce Ismay, Chairman of the Liverpool and London 
War Risks Association, had some interesting things to 
say at the meeting on the 23rd February. ‘he policies 
they had issued covering King’s enemy risks amounted, 
he said, to over £107,000,000. They had received in 
premiums £1,540,000, but the losses to date left them 
£691,000 to the good. The State, having accepted 80 
per cent of the risks, took £552,800 of that, and the 
Association got the balance of £138,200. Put in another 
way, the premiums amounted to 28s. per cent, but the 
losses were less than 16s. per cent. 

The Association’s report gave some additional details. 
The insurance rates that had been in operation were 


as under :— 
Single Voyage. Round Voyage. Time (91 days) 


Per cent. Per cent. Per cent. 
Aug. 4 to Aug. 31.. 25/- 50/- 50 /- 
Sept. 1 to Dec. 16.. 20 /- 40% 40% 
Dec. 17 to Feb. 5... 15/- 30 /- 30/- 


The total value of the British vessels entered in 
this and other War Risks Associations was over 
£150,000,000. 
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A British cruiser taking a German prize la tow. 


(Central News. 


. CHAPTER XI. 
SEA-POWER AND SEA-LAW. 


THE HISTORY OF THE LAW OF MARITIME CAPTURE—THE DECLARATIONS OF PARIS AND OF LONDON—THE DOCTRINE OF 
CONTINUOUS VOYAGE—THE POSITION OF HOLLAND AND THE UNITED STATES—PRESIDENT WILSON'S CRITICISMS—THE 


CASE OF THE “ DACIA " AND OF THE WILHELMINA.” 


F all the questions raised by the war none 

О) has touched the interests and the sentiment 
of this country so closely as those which have 

turned on the law and the use of sea-power. 

As the carrying-nation of the world, the greatest naval 
power, and the only country absolutely dependent on 
the sea for its life-breath, Great Britain has tlie strongest 
interest in making Ше most effectual use of naval offence 
that does not injure her defence—an antithesis which, 
though many would maintain it to be quite unreal in 
warlike operations on the ground that whatever increases 
cur means of offence must also strengthen our means 
of defence, may well be valid in the realm of law. Hardly 
less important in the eyes of this country are the morals 
of the use of sea-power. For the ground of the average 
Englishman’s attachment to the navy, and of his deter- 
mination that it shall be supreme, is not solely material, 
but is also moral and political. He is genuinely convinced 
that the British navy is an instrument of human liberty, 
and this conviction became doubly precious in a war 
which exhibited the German army as the instrument of 
tyranny. ‘The tests of whether a great piece of mechanism 
is being used on behalf of freedom or tyranny are largely 
political, but they are also legal. ‘The conduct of the 
German army in Belgium was condemued in this country 
on grounds not only of humanity but of law, which with 
the Englishman lies much nearer to the springs of action 
than with most people. ‘This war, to the English mind, 
is being fought to justify and establish the rule of law 
against force. It was therefore a necessary part of our 
case to prove that our navalism » js not German 
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militarism on another element. The war, again, is being 
waged largely in defence of neutrals, and therefore, it 
became doubly necessary that our naval power should 
be used with the utmost respect for neutral rights. Such 
are the moral and political issues beneath the questions 
of law which are the subject of this chapter. 

The law of war at sea is not an easy branch of 
international law, and a brief sketch of its modem 
history, though it may seem to begin by taking us away 
from its applications in thi war, will probably be the 
shortest way to an understanding of tle issues. 


THE OLD RULES OF CAPTURE. 


The rules of capture on which this country acted 
in its wars with France were those of the Consolaio del 
Mare, a code dating back to the days of the Italian 
Republics. Under this code the property of a belligerent, 
whether publicly or privately owned, was always liable 
to capture at sea; on the other hand, neutral property 
was not so liable. For example, if the nationality of the 
ship was hostile, and of the cargo neutral, the ship could 
be seized, and, if condemned by a Prize Court, confiscated ; 
but the cargo was restored to its neutral owners. 
Similarly, if the ship was neutral and the cargo the property 
of the enemy, the cargo was good prize, but not the ship. 
These were clear and logical rules ; but the objection to 
them was that by giving a belligerent the right to 
examine a neutral ship for belligerent property, they 
in effect, and for no offence such as the carriage of 
contraband, violated neutral territory, the neutral ship 
being considered as a portion of the territory of the Staty 
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Firing with rifles from the deck of a mine-sweeper in order to explode a floating mine. 
[Topical Press. 


The crew of a mine-sweeper weg 
part of. their working attire. [Topical igo 


ring the safoty collar and lifebelts, which are 
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to which it belonged and whose 
Accordingly, an alternative set of rules Was pro 
first by the King of Prussia, and later dre 


Supported by others. 
Under these rules the flag covered the Cargo. A nauta 
flag redeemed enemy property carried under it from its 


hostile character, while ап enemy flag infected neutral 
cargo with its hostile character and made it liable to 
seizure and confiscation. The object of this rival 
set of rules was not only to prevent the infringement of 
the territory of the neutral ship, but also to secure and to 
retain for neutrals the carrying trade. These rules were 
adopted by the so-called Armed Neutrality of 1780, of 
which the Baltic Powers, with Holland, France, Spain, 
and the United States, were members. Pitt was fierce 
in his denunciation of these rules. “Shall we give up 
our maritime consequence," he asked, “and expose 
ourselves to scom, derision, and contempt ? Four 
nations have conspired to produce a new code of maritime 
laws which they endeavour arbitrarily to force on Europe. 
What is this but the same Jacobin principle which 
proclaimed the rights of man, which produced the French 
Revolution, which generated the wildest anarchy, and 
spread horror and devastation through that unfortunate 
country ? Whatever shape it assumes it is a violation 
of the rights of England, and imperiously calls upon 
Englishmen to resist it even to the last shilling and the 
last drop of blood rather than tamely submit to degrading 
invasion or meanly yield the rights of the country to 
shameful usurpation.” ‘These, then, were the issues at 
law in Napoleonic times, Great Britain, as the strongest 
naval Power, asserting the right to capture all enemy 
property at sea under whatever flag it might be, the weaker 
Powers and neutrals maintaining that the neutral flag 
ought to cover the enemy’s property. England had her 
way. 


flag it was flying, 


THE DECLARATION OF PARIS. 


But fifty years later, by the Declaration of Paris, 
England agreed to a compromise between these two sets 
of rules. She took from either set the part which was 
most favourable to neutrals. While the Armed Neutrality 
had held that the enemy’s flag ought to infect even 
a neutral cargo with its hostile character, the Declaration 
of Paris enacted that it should not, but that the British 
rule which refused to touch neutral property under the 
enemy’s flag should be the law. On the other hand, it 
accepted that part of the Armed Neutrality’s code which 
held that a neutral flag should exempt enemy's Property 
carried under it from capture. The same Declaration 


abolished privateering, and declared that a blockade to 


be legal must be effective—a somewhat cryptic tule 
the meaning of which will appear later. Every important 
Power signed the Declaration except Spain and the 
United States, which objected to the abolition of 
privateering on the ground that it was unfair to the Powers 
with weak navies and large mercantile marines. | 
The signature of the Declaration of Paris was a very 
remarkable sacrifice of belligerent power to neutral right 
which produced a cleavage of opinion running clean 
across the lines of party division. Some argued that 
it went much too far, weakened our power to injure 
the enemy when we were at war, and by giving шы! 
to neutral shipping would lead to a great tra ч А 
British shipping in time of war to the poteet 15 
neutral flag. Others, again, - among them Cobden e 
Bright—following a line of thought that had been 1 
in the United States since Benjamin Franklins day, 
held that the whole system which permitted the capture 
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of private property at sea was indefensible, that the 

right of capture should be restricted to public property 

and to contraband, and that all non-contraband trade 

should be free, whether under the enemy's or a neutral 

flag, except to ports which were blockaded. The controversy 

on this question went on for more than half a century. 

Liberals like Cobden, and Conservatives like Mr. F. E. 

Smith, have argued for the complete exemption of private 

Property from capture; philosophic Radicals like Mill 

have opposed the change; and independent Conservatives 

like Mr. Gibson Bowles have advocated the denunciation 

of the Declaration of Paris and the return to the law of 

capture as it was practised in the Napoleonic Wars. 

The line of division cut very deep. It was drawn in 

the first place by different estimates of the results which 

the law, as modified by the Declaration of Paris, would 

have on our position when we were at war. But it was 
deepened by a radical conflict of opinion as to what ought 
to be the position of neutrals and non-combatants in 
war-time, the one side holding that war was a relation 
between States and not between their subjects, and that 
subjects and—a fortiori—all neutrals ought to be protected 
as far as possible against loss; the other side arguing 
that the State was not a separate entity but merely the 
sum of all the individuals composing it, who could 
therefore not expect to continue their affairs as though 
nothing was happening, and that, as the world was now 
“all one, even neutrals must be content to suffer some 
inconvenience. The critics of the Declaration of Paris 
were therefore divided amongst themselves. But, except 
officials, there were few whole-hearted supporters of the 
Declaration, 


THE DECLARATION OF LONDON. 


In 1909 the Powers met to draft a code of maritime 
law in war which should be administered by an Inter- 
national Prize Court, thus freeing the law from any risk 
of control by the belligerent Executive. The result of 
their deliberations was the Declaration of London, which 
was violently criticised from the outset in this country 
and was never approved by Parliament, whose consent was 
necessary to establish the jurisdiction of an International 
Court. The key to the understanding of the contentious 
clauses in the Declaration, and also of the legal argumen- 
tation that arose in the course of the war, is the distinc- 
tion between contraband, conditional contraband, and the 
free list. On the free list were put articles amounting 
in value to about one-third of our annual trade, and 
including cotton and the raw materials of textile industries. 
In these the trade undera neutral flag, except to a blockaded 
port, was to be free from interference by the belligerents. 
On the list of absolute contraband were placed articles 
entirely or mainly used for the prosecution of the war if 
destined for a belligerent country. ‘These could be seized 
and confiscated under whatever flag they were being carried. 
The difficulties began with the third list of conditional 
contraband, made up of articles capable of warlike and 
peaceful use. Foodstuffs, which could be used both for 
feeding an army and for feeding non-combatants, were the 
first on this list. The Declaration proceeded to draw up 
a number of rules for determining when articles of this 
character were to be considered as contraband and liable 
to confiscation, and when the trade in them was to be free. 
These rules are set forth in Articles 33 to 36 of the 
Declaration, which must be textually quoted, for most 
of the controversies on maritime law in this war have 
tumed upon them. 
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“ ARTICLE 33.—Conditional contraband is liable to capture 
if it is shown to be destined for the use of the armed forces 
or of a Government department of the enemy State, unless 
in this latter case the circumstances show that the goods 
cannot іп fact be used for the purposes of the war in progress. 
This latter exception does not apply to a consignment coming 
under Article 24 (4). 

ARTICLE 34.—The destination referred to in Article 33 is 
presumed to exist ii the goods are consigned to enemy 
authorities, or to a contractor established in the enemy 
country who, as a matter of common knowledge, supplies 
articles of this kind to the enemy. А similar presumption 
arises if the goods are consigned to a fortified place belonging 
to the enemy, or other place serving as a base for the armed 
forces of the enemy. No such presumption, however, arises 
in the case of a merchant vessel bound for one of these places 
if it is sought to prove that she herself is contraband. 

“In cases where the above presumptions do not arise, 
the ‘destination is presumed to be innocent. 

“The presump- 
tions set up by 
this Article may 
be rebutted. 

“ ARTICLE 35.— 
Conditional con- 
traband is not 
liable to capture 
except when 
found on board a 
vessel bound for 
territory belong- 
ing to or occupied 
by the enemy, or 
for the armed. 
forces of the 
enemy, and when 
it is not to bc 
discharged in an 
intervening neu- 
tral port. 


“The ship's 
papers are con- 
clusive proof both 
as to the voyage 
on which the 
vessel is engaged 
and as to the 
port of discharge 
of the goods, 
unless she is 
found clearly out 
of the course 
indicated by her 
papers, ала 
unable to give 
adequate reasons 
to justify such 
deviation. 

“Article 36.— 
Notwithstanding 
the provisions of 
Article 35, condi- 
tional contraband, 
if shown to have 
the destination 
referred to in Article 33, is liable to capture in cases whiere 
the enemy country has no seaboard.” 


These articles have probably been more written 
and talked about than any articles of similar length in 
any other international treaty. Their broad effect, how- 
ever, is clear; and had they been followed as they stand, 
the general situation as regards imports into Germany 
would have been as follows :— 


(т) Germany under a neutral flag would have 
been free to import through her own ports all 
foodstuffs, clothing, and the raw materials of most 
manufactures, unless it could be shown that these 
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were meant for her armed forces or for the use of 
one of her Government departments. 

(2) She would have been able to import all these 
articles under a neutral flag through neutral Ports 
eg., Rotterdam, irrespectively of their ultimate 
destination (Article 35), or of the use to which they 
were to be put. 


It will be seen at once that these articles put an 
island country—which must get all that it requires from 
abroad through its own ports or go without—at а great 
disadvantage as compared with a Continental country, 
which can obtain all that it wants, in the way о? foodstuffs 
and the raw materials of manufactures, by railway from 
a neutral port without any possibility of its supplies 
being touched by an enemy, however complete that 
enemy’s command 
of the sea may be, 
“Does any one 
say,’’ asked the 
Leader of the Op- 
position when this 
Declaration was 
being debated in 
Parliament, “that 
the fact that an 
American ship, 
having tinned 
meats which were 
going straight to 
the German army, 
could pass through 
our Channel Fleet 
and we not touch 
it does not mean a 
prejudicing of our 
position ? " If by 
“going straight ” is 
meant through 
Dutch ports or up 
the Rhine, the 
sentence is an exact 
description of what 
might have hap- 
pened under the 
Declaration. 


THE AMENDED 

DECLARATION. 

The Declaration 
of London had for- 
tunately not been 
ratified by Parlia- 
ment, and the De- 
claration of Paris 
was still the statement of the law that was legally binding 
on this country. ‘The Government must have felt pro- 
foundly thankful that Parliament had resisted its attempts 
to get the London Declaration through. Under the 
Declaration of London, as it stood, practically the 
sole injury that we could have done to Germany 
by our naval strength was to hold up German 
shipping and stop the dividends of their great 
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shipping companies. That degree of injury was nor 
worth the losses of our own shipping through E 5 


depredations of the German commerce destroyers. Ее 
impossible to read the Declaration of London, ОГ е 


of Paris, without feeling that the British signato 
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had either ceased to contem 
European War as a possibili 
in the 'fifties, after the Crim 


plate our intervention in a 
ty—which was likely enough 
ean war, when the Manchester 
doctrines of foreign policy were in the ascendant in both 
the political parties—or else were completely out of touch 
with the conditions of modern naval war. The draftin 

of the Declaration of Tondon certainly put the EE 
in serious difficulties when war broke out. ‘True, it was 
not the law ; still, by signing it, the representatives of 
the Powers had set out a greatest common measure 
of agreement by which their actions were sure to be 
judged in a great European war. 


THE BRITISH PRACTICE. 


At the outbreak of war an Order in Council was issued 
declaring, on behalf of this country and France, that 
they meant to observe the . 
provisions of the Declaration 
of Paris, subject to certain 
modifications and additions. 
These were of so great 
importance as almost to 
change the character of 
the Declaration. The 
principal modification was 
the virtual cancellation of 
Article 35 of the De- 
claration, by which impor- 
tations of conditional con- 
traband into Germany 
in neutral ships through 
neutral ports were ex- 
empted from capture by 
belligerent shipping. In- 
stead, precisely the same 
tests were applied to all 
importations into Germany, 
whether through German or 
neutral ports. That was 
to remove one of the 
principal objections to the 
Declaration, but it was the 
beginning of difficulties with 
neutrals. For the cancella- 
tion of Article 35 meant that 
all imports of articles not 
on the free list into neutral 
countries were liable to 
retention and search, and 
if it should be found that 
they were intended for 
the use of the enemy’s 
armed forces, or to come 
within the provisions of Article 33, to confiscation. 

It has not been generally understood in England how 
much that meant for Holland. Some 75 per cent of the 
imports of Rotterdam normally find their way into 
Germany, and of that percentage probably more than 
a half comes under the head of conditional contraband. 
Moreover, the whole of the British shipping ordinarily 
engaged in this trade ceased to visit Dutch ports, and 
not a single German merchantman was able outside the 
Baltic to keep the seas. It has been calculated that not 
more than a fifth of the ordinary number of ships was 
arriving at Rotterdam in October, and in Rotterdam 
and Amsterdam alone some 50,000 men were thrown 
out of work. But for the modification of Article 
35 of the Declaration, Rotterdam would probably have 
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done the bulk of the import trade of Germany. Yet if 

the Dutch Government was ever under temptation to 

protest against the change in the Declaration they resisted 

it. Not only did the Dutch Government not protest, 

but it made arrangements at very great loss and incon- 

venience to second our efforts to keep anything from 

passing through her ports into Germany that might assist 

the enemy in his prosecution of the war. By the Rhine 

Convention the Dutch Government must keep open the 

Rhine {ог transit into Germany. Consignments for 

Germany are loaded into lighters in the Rhine at 

Rotterdam, and then proceed to their destination. These 
do not count as importations into Holland, and the Dutch 

Government could not without violating its treaty 
interfere with their carriage. But over all its imports 
destined for re-exportation to Germany it exercised a 
strict control. It agreed to 
purchase all cargoes con- 
signed to Holland which 
came within our list of 
conditional contraband, 
placed them in bond, and 
only issued them to the 
consignees in return for a 
deposit and a guarantee 
that they were not for war 
consumption or for use of 
the German Government. 
Scrupulous regard for the 
obligations of neutrality 
could not have been carried 
further. 


THE RIGHT OF SEARCH 
AND THE AMERICAN 
PROTEST. 


Less fortunate were our 
first experiences with the 
United States in this war. 
Between Britain and the 
United States there is an 
old tradition of quarrel 
over the laws of naval war. 
Our last war with the 
United States in 1812 arose 
out of the exercise by the 
British navy of their right 
of search for British sub- 
jects on American vessels. 
By British law at that time 
a British subject could not 
divest himself of his nation- 
ality, and America was full of 
English and Irish emigrants, 
whom the United States had received as her subjects, 
but who were still by English law Bri ish subjects. 
These our navy made a practice of apprehending whenever 
they could find them on American ships, and this harsh 
violation of American asylum was bitterly resented, 
and to this day has made the American Government 
extremely critical towards any suspicion of arbitrariness 
in the exercise of the right of search. It was a curious 
coincidence that the centenary of the Treaty of Ghent, 
which made peace at the end of this foolish and unnecessary 
war, should have seen another dispute arise over British 
search of American vessels. Between Christmas and 
New Years Day the United States Government sent a 
long despatch to Great Britain protesting against the 
wrongful treatment of American ships. The protests 
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fell under three general heads. In the first place, President 
Wilson complained of delays and losses caused to American 
shipping by detention and search. Reimbursement for 
wrongful detention would not, he said, remedy the evil, 
-because the chief difficulty was the moral effect of British 
practice on American exporters, who were refusing to 
take risks. The British naval practice was directly 
responsible for the depression existing in many American 
industries. Secondly, the American Note complained 
that we were detaining American steamers on mere 
suspicion. It quoted, with approval, the old British 
doctrine that foodstuffs were only contraband when 
they were meant for the armed forces of the enemy, 
pointed out that the burden of proof in such cases was 
on the captor, and argued that there was no right of 
detention and search merely in the hope of making up a 
case that cargoes of foodstuffs were so intended, but 
that there must be solid ground for suspicion before the 
loss of detention and search in port was put on the neutral 
shipowner. Lastly, the Note protested against the 
cancellation of Article 25 of the Declaration of London, 
the effect of which was that cargoes of foodstuffs and 
other conditional contraband consigned to Holland, which 
should under any circumstances have been free, were 
made subject to precisely the same regulations as if they 
had been consigned to German ports. The Note was 
very friendly in its phrasing, but many people in England 
felt it to be unfortunate in view of the grave breaches 
of intemational law committed by the Germans in Belgium : 
that these should have been passed without protest from 
the United States, and that their first appeal to law should 
have been made in defence not of humanity but of purely 
commercial and, it was thought, somewhat trivial 
grievances of the American trading community. But 
the motives of President Wilson's policy, and the extreme 
difficulties of his position, have already been discussed 
in this History (Vol. IL, Chapter IL, page I5). 

Sir Edward Grey's reply is an extremely important 
public document, for after a statistical argument to 
show that the trade losses of the United States were 
not so great as had been alleged, he then proceeded 
to justify his policy in modifying the provisions of the 
code agreed upon by the London Naval Conference. ‘The 
reason, in a word, was railways, which made the Continent 
of Europe “all one." 


No one in these days will dispute the general proposition 
that a belligerent is entitled to capture contraband goods 
on their way to the enemy. That right has now become 
consecrated by long usage and general acquiescence. Though 
the right is ancient the means of exercising it alter and develop 
with the changes in the methods and machinery of commerce. 
А century ago the difficulties of land transport rendered it 
impracticable for the belligerent to obtain supplies of seaborne 
goods through a neighbouring country. Consequently the 
belligerent actions of his opponents neither required nor 
justified any interference with shipments on their way to 
neutral ports. The principle was recognised and acted on 
in the decisions in which Lord Stowell laid down the lines 
on which captures of such goods should be dealt with. The 
advent of steam power has rendered it as easy for a belligerent 
to supply himself through the ports of a neutral contiguous 
country as through his own, and has therefore rendered it 
impossible for his opponent to refrain from interfering with 
commerce intended for the enemy merely because it is on 
its way to a neutral port. 

“No better instance of the necessity of countering new 
devices for despatching contraband goods to ап enemy by 
new methods of applying the fundamental principle of the 
right to capture such contraband can be given than the steps 
which the Government of the United States found it necessary 
to take during the American Civil War. It was at that time 
that the doctrine of continuous voyage was first applicd to 
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the capture of contraband; that is to say, it was then for 
the first time that a belligerent found himself obliged to 
capture contraband goods on their way to the enemy 
even though at the time of capture they were en route 
for a neutral port from which they were intended subsequently 
to continue their journey. 

“ The policy then followed by the United States Government 
was not iuconsistent with the general principles already 
sanctioned by international law, and met with no Protest 
from His Majesty’s Government, though it was upon British 
cargocs and upon British ships that the losses and the incon. 
venience due to this new development of the application 
‘of the old rule of international law principally fell. The 
criticisms which have been directed against tlie Steps then 
taken by the United States came and come from those who 
saw in the methods employed in Napoleonic times for the 
prevention of contraband a limitation upon the right itself, 
and failed to see that in Napoleonic times goods on their 
way to a neutral port were immune from capture not because the 
immediate destination conferred a privilege, but because 
capture under such circumstances was unnecessary. The 
facilities which the introduction of steamers and railways 
have given to a belligerent to introduce contraband goods 
through neutral ports have imposed upon his opponent the 
additional difficulty, when endeavouring to intercept such trade, 
of distinguishing between goods which are really destined for 
the commerce of that neutral country and the goods which 
are on their way to the enemy.“ 


Later in the despatch, Sir E. Grey pointed out how 
increasingly difficult it had become, with the growth in 
the size of modern armies, to maintain the old distinction 
between the civilian population and the army, between 
the individual and the State. “ Тһе reason for drawing 
a distinction between foodstuffs intended for the civil 
population and those for the armed forces or enemy 
Government disappears when the distinction between 
the civil population and the armed force itself disappears. 
In any country in which there exists such a tremendous 
organisation for war as now obtains in Germany there 
is no clear division between those whom the Government 
is responsible for feeding and those whom it is not." 
The whole despatch is a remarkable piece of reasoning, 
and Sir E. Grey undoubtedly had the better of the 
argument, But the conclusion undoubtedly has its tragic 
side, for if conscription has made it all but impossible 
to distinguish between soldier and non-combatant, between 
public and private interests, it is obvious that the ground 
on which the legislation for humanising war has bcen 
built up is rapidly subsiding, and the Germans, in refusing 
to be bound by distinctions between neutrals and 


' belligerents, combatants and non-combatants, may be 


only expressing the wicked logic of conscription. One 
cannot, on the other hand, refrain from wondering why 
if railways and conscription heve made so much difference 
to the law of war, the Government's advisers should not 
have realised the fact until after the war had begun, 
when their tardy enlightenment exposed us to a charge 
of inconsistency end vacillation in policy. 


THE CASE OF THE DACIA. 


The two most famous cases in maritime law during 
this war were those of the Dacia and the Wilhelmina, 
The Dacia was a Hamburg-America liner, which was in 
New York when the war broke out, and stayed there, 
fearing capture if she left. There were very many other 
German ships in the same plight, and the sight of 50 
many must have strengthened the desire of many #00 
Americans to restore the old glories of their mercantile 
marine. Before the Civil War America. possessed SED 
second largest merchant navy in the world, but after 
the war it declined, and now bears no sort of proportion 
to her commercial greatness. Among the causes of the 
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decline were the substitution of iro 
material of ships, and the high Р ion ч 
the United States, which 508 a EH of 
build in America and prohibited ships not built in yu to 
from being placed on the American Regist P 
the extensive transfers of ships to a neutra] к 5 
the war began the decline, and many nenn h 559 
that what war had taken from them war 1 15 9 
restore. The Democratic party, with its Free Trade 
sympathies, was, and had been for some time, identified 
with these hopes of reviving the American merchant 
navy, and їп his message to Congress at the opening of 
the session in the autumn the President had announced 
a project of legislation for the State purchase of foreign- 
built shipping to the American flag. An Emergency 
Registration. Law had previously been passed which 
allowed ships not built in the United States to be placed 
on the American Registry. 'The movement for acquiring 
some of the Gennan ships was a genuine American 
movement in its origin, and it was not against our interests. 
The Dacia was bought from the Hamburg-America 
Company by a Mr. Edward Breitung, an American subject, 
and when first heard of in this country was at Galveston 
loading cotton for Bremen. Cotton had been put on the 
free list by the Declaration of London, and kept there by 
our own Proclamations, so that there was.no question of 
the cargo being contraband. Equally, there was no more 
doubt about the right of an American ship to go to a 
German port with a non-contraband cargo than there 
was of its right to go to Liverpool—so long as there was 
no blockade. The sole question was whether the Dacia 
was in fact an American ship, placed on the Registry 
under such conditions. If she were, we had no tight 
to stop her; if she were not, she would be good prize, 
not, of course, as an American ship, but as a German 
ship whose transfer to the American flag we could not 
recognise as valid. By English law, the decision would 
have been a ticklish one; but the problem was evaded by 
arranging for the French to capture her. The French rules 
recognise no transfers of shipping made after war has 
begun. 
This may be a convenient opportunity to deal with 
a question which was often asked in the early months, 
namely, why no blockade was declared of the German 
ports. A blockade would undoubtedly have avoided some 
difficulties, notably this one of the nationality of the 
Dacia, and of the Wilhelmina, an American ship bound for 
Hamburg with foodstuffs and detained for trial before a 
Prize Court on the ground that the German seizure of the 
foodstuffs made (Vol. I., page 380) imports of food into 
Germany imports for the use of the Government, and there- 
fore contraband. If there had been a blockade of German 
ports there could be no question of our stopping anything 
and everything that tried to get through. Unfortunately, 
there were greater difficulties in a blockade. Submarines, 
as has been observed in a previous chapter (Vol. I., page 
226), had made anything like a close blockade impossible, 
and the validity of a blockade distant from the coast 
would probably have been questioned as also barring 
access to neutral coasts within Article 18 of the Declaration 
of London, or as not being effective, that is, con- 
stituting a continuous risk to all ships seeking access 
to the blockaded coast. A still graver objection was that 
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a blockade of German ports was quite useless so long as 
the Dutch ports were open. These could not be blockaded, 
and to blockade German ports would have made our 
action in preventing the importation of conditional 
contraband into Holland still more invidious. Sir E. 
Grey had argued against the proposal to exempt private 
Property at sea from capture by saying that it would 
logically involve the abolition of a commercial blockade. 
In fact, commercial blockade of Germany, or of any 
Continental country, with a neutral neighbour was 
impossible in any real sense under the rules either of 
the Declaration of London or of Paris. Only ап island 
which has no neutral neighbours to import by sea and 
re-export by rail can be blockaded without iníraction 
of neutral rights. These, then, were the reasons which 
led the Government to modify the Declaration of London, 
and to avoid the proclamation of a blockade of Germany 
which was generally expected. 

So far as our survey has gone, the policy of the 
British navy towards commerce during the war seems to 
have been wisely and humanely directed. The war 
brought the country face to face with problems that had 
not been adequately thought out. Some legal ideals 
had to be jettisoned, and it was fortunate for the country 
that the Declaration of London had not the binding force 
of law, not having been approved by Parliament. Had 
it been in force, except for the local injury done to 
German shipping interests, our fleet would not have been 
able to exercise any real economic pressure оп Germany, 
and this country might have had to begin the war with 
a repudiation of the Treaty or have resigned itself to 
complete confession of failure to stop the importation 
into Germany of what she needed other than absolute 
contraband, for everything else could have gone through 
Holland. When accounts are cast up at the end 
of the war, it may be found that the injury that we 
were able to do Germany by restricting her commerce 
no more than counterbalanced the injury that we 
suffered ourselves, and that we may decide that a 
commercial blockade is not worth while in the future. 
That remains to be seen. But having decided to bring 
economic pressure to bear, the modifications in the law 
of war as it was most generally accepted were confined 
within the strictest limits. Until the German Proclamation 
about foodstuffs in January, no attempt was made to 
hurt Germany by starving the civil population. Neutral 
ships were free to enter German ports with cargoes for 
other than military and Governmental use without 
hindrance from our fleet. If the ships did not bring 
everything that a peaceful civilian population might 
want, the reason was in the cessation of British tratfic to 
Germany and the disappearance of the German merchant 
marine from the seas. 

It was indeed necessary to restrict to some extent 
the rights of neutral trade, but we were able to come to 
an amicable arrangement with Holland, and every possible 
concession was made to the United States of America. 
It was the blunders and vices of German policy that 
made it possible for this country to exercise real economic 
pressure on Germany, not only without offending neutral 
sentiment, but even with a considerable measure of 
approval from neutrals. These blunders are the subject 
of the next chapter. 
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CHAPTER XII. 
THE SUBMARINE “BLOCKADE” AND THE LAW. 


THE PROCLAMATION OF A “WAR ZONE"'—GERMANY'S EXCUSES EXAMINED—THE " LUSITANIA" AND HER LLAG—-TIIE 
BRITISH REPLY—THE PROTESTS OF THE UNITED STATES—INCIDENTS OF THE “ BLOCKADE.” 


N the first week of February the German Government 
issued a Proclamation which will be as famous 
in history as the Milan Decree of Napoleon. It 
was in three clauses. By the first, the waters round 

Great Britain and Ireland, including the English Channel, 
were declared a military area. “ From February 18th 
every hostie merchant ship in these waters will be 
destroyed, even though the lives of crews and passengers 
should thereby be endangered.” ‘The second clause 
warned neutrals that their ships, too, would incur danger 
in this military area. А third clause left a free passage 
into the North Sea round by the Shetlands, along the 
east part of the North Sea, and a belt thirty miles wide 
along the coast of Holland." Shortly aíter the issue 
of this Proclamation an official Memorandum was 
published explaining the reasons which had driven 
Germany to these courses. ‘The reasons given for the 
measures against British merchantmen were (1) the 
inclusion on the British list of contraband of articles 
Which were not, or at most indirectly, useful for military 
purposes; (2) the “abolition of the distinction between 
absolute and conditional contraband, inasmuch as (ба 
Britain has subjected to capture all articles of conditional 


contraband intended for Germany without reference to the 
harbour in which they are to be unloaded or to the hostile 
or peaceful use to which they are to be put;" (3) the 
removal from neutral ships of German reservists of military 
age; (4) the British Proclamation declaring the entire 
North Sea to be a military area. 

Of these reasons, the second, which is much the most 
important, has been discussed at length in the last 
chapter. Again, what is loosely described as the closing 
of the North Sea was forced upon us by the improper 
sowing of mines away from the main area of operations, 
off the north coast of Ireland, which nearly destroyed 
a great American liner crowded with passengers. This was 
a necessary measure of protection not only of our own 
but also of neutral interests (Vol. I., page 231). The 
other two reasons turn on the legal interpretation of some 
clauses in the Declaration of London, which, though 
valuable as a guide to the law, was not legally binding, and 
could therefore legitimately be modified by the Govern- 
ment in these as in other of its provisions. Both on the 
supposed rights of German reservists to sail in neutral 
ships and under the nose of the British navy to rejoin 
the colours and in compiling the lists of contraband 
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A type of hospital ship for submarines constructed for the German Navy. The ship has a tank In the 
middle into which the submarine enters as into a floating dock. [Record Press. 
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A submarine entering the repair ship. (Record Press. 
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the policy of tlie British Government had 
hesitating. It was only in consequence 

agitation that the British Government deii 5 8 
the reservists from joining. As for the lists of c 
it is undoubtedly true that the British Go 
its revised list, published o 


been somewhat 


contraband, 
vernment in 


п October 29th; modifi 
list of the Declaration. Rubber sod) cerle pubs 


ores which had been put on the free list in the Declaration 
were put on the list of absolute contraband, and so also 
were copper and certain mineral oils not specifically 
mentioned in the Declaration. But the 


з Declaration w 
an illustration of what would probably be lick to be 


good law, not a contract binding оп the Government 
Even if the German reasons had all substance 
would be quite inadequate to support the m 
retaliation now announced. 


they 
res of 


NEUTRALS AND THE BLOCKADE. 


The reasons for including neutrals in the dangers of 
the new blockade were not so succinctly stated, but the 
principal reason would seem to be that they had 


acquiesced in the illegal acts of the British Government 
at sea. 


“Especially they had not succeeded in inducing the 
British Government to restore the German individuals and 
property seized in violation of international law. In certain 
directions they had also copicd the British Measures, which 
are irreconcilable with the freedom of the sea, in that they 
have, obviously under the pressure of England, hindered by 
export and transit embargocs the transit of wares for peaceful 
purposes to Germany. The German Government has in vain 
called the attention of neutral Powers to the fact that it must 
face the question of whether it can any longer persevere in 
its hitherto strict. observance of the rules of the London 
Declaration if Great Britain were to continue its course and 
the neutral Powers to acquiesce in these violations of neutrality 
to the detriment of Germany. For her violations of inter- 
national law Great Britain pleads the vital interests which 
the British Empire has at stake, and the neutral Powers seem 
to satisfy themselves with theoretical protests. Therefore, 
in fact, they accept the vital interests of belligerents as sufficient 
excuse for every method of warfare. Germany must now 
appeal to those same vital interests." 


Germany, in fact, made much the same grievance 
against Holland and the United States for not making 
their protests effective against what she regarded as 
England's violations of international law at sea that 
some Englishmen made against the American President 
ior not protesting at all against German violation of 
international law in Belgium and elsewhere. Аз the 
neutrals had not considered Germany, Germany’s position 
now was that she could not let consideration for neutrals 
stand in her way. Without actually threatening neutral 
ships in the military area with the same destruction as 
British merchantmen, the Memorandum said that it was 


advisable” for their ships to avoid entering the 


military area. ч 6 
Germany did not decide hastily upon this policy. 
'As early as December 2nd, Admiral von Tirpitz, Ше 
German Minister of Marine, outlined the whole policy 
to an American interviewer. '" America," he sid; jia 
inot raised her voice in protest, and has taken little or S 
action against England's closing the North Sea to neutra 
shipping. What will America say if Germany dea 
submarine war on all enemy merchant ships? . 1 
Why not? England wants to starve us! We can рау 
the same game. We can bottle her up aud 1 8 ae 
British or Allies’ ship which uses any harbour im 125 
Britain, thereby cutting off large food supplies.” Nor ma 
Germany the first to think about the possibility of using en 
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torpedo as a weapon of blockade and commerce destruction. 
But no one had yet carried thoughts into action, and for 
reasons which are not far to seck. In the first place, 
until the improved ocean-going submarine came into 
existence, there was no reason or opportunity of doing 
by torpedo what could be done so much more advan- 
tageously by gunfire. Secondly, the torpedo is cruel 
and undiscriminating. It cannot disable like gun-fire ; 
1t destroys or misses. It is like a policeman armed with 
nothing but a rifle, who cannot arrest and take for trial, 
but can only shoot dead on suspicion. Those who use 
the torpedo, again, cannot, except under exceptional 
circumstances, search a vessel and take off non-combatants, 
but must overwhelm all alike in a common destruction. 
The use of such a weapon against merchant shipping 
must, of necessity, be a complete negation of all the laws 
of war. For the whole theory of the law of capture is 
that it is a process of execution by an order of a court 
of justice in accordance with rules and regulations laid 
down beforehand. ‘The law knows nothing of summary 
executions except under conditions parallel to those 
which would justify a policeman in killing a man caught 
in the act of felony who resisted arrest. Against all non- 
combatants the law is that the warship can only take 
such steps in preserving the rules of the sea as a policeman 
can take in maintaining civil order. The warship may 
search; if suspicions are confirmed, it can arrest and 
take for trial; and only after sentence, which carefully 
distinguishes the various interests, can punishment be 
inflicted or judgment executed. The submarine can 
normally do none of these things. 

It is true that practice has made certain inroads in 
the rule of the law of naval capture at sea. The sound 
old British rule that a captor who could not take his 
prize for legal adjudication must let her go had been so 
far relaxed that in the Declaration of London a captor 
was allowed to sink a captured ship if to take her into port 
would endanger his safety or the success of the operations 
оп which he was engaged, and Captain von Miiller of 
the Emden, and others less humane, had availed themselves 
of this permission. But there was never any difficulty, 
for a cruiser, even if it sank the ship, to take the crew 
and passengers off first; Captain von Müller's practice 
was to spare every fourth or fifth capture, and send 
his captives ashore with it. But the submarine had 
no room aboard for non-combatants. It must be 
inhumane to do its business at all against merchantmen. 


THE LUSITANIA INCIDENT. 


Long before the Germans formally announced their 
intention to torpedo merchantmen, and declared the 
coasts round these islands to be a military area dangerous 
to all shipping, their submarines had sunk ships in the 
Channel, off Havre, and just before their Proclamation 
there were German submarines in the North Sea which 
had done damage to shipping, and temporarily interrupted 
the cross-Channel service to Ireland. ‘The Admiralty seems 
to have circulated by wireless general instructions or 
advice to merchantmen to sail under a neutral flag if they 
were in any danger from submarines; at any rate, the 
Lusitania, which was then due to arrive from New York, 
was so instructed, and, in fact, she came into Liverpool 
under the American flag. The instruction was а grave 
error of judgment, The Germans seemed to have picked 
up the message, and they clutched at what they called 
the misuse of the neutral flag as an excuse for waming 
neutrals away from the proclaimed area. It is not we, 
they said in effect to neutrals, who are inconveniencing 
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Tha famous German submarine U23, photographed by the captain of the British steamer Headlands 
from his vessel just efore it was torpedoed off the Scilly Islands. [Central News. 
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The wake left by a torpedo as it passes through the water. P 
[Newspaper Hlustratious. 
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you, but the British, by 


makiug an improper us fi 
pon bat te oa Proper use of your 


olours is a legiti 
imate strategem 
of war, and one that the Germans themselves 10 


employed. But there is all the difference їп {һе world 
between a strategem, the use of which is 
and making a practice of sailing under ncutral flags, aud 
tlie issuing of the order was a singularly unhappy jus iex 
tion, and in fact did much to damp down the UO 
which the new German policy excited in neutral countries 
and especially in the United States. The Admiralty saw 
quite clearly that the submarine could not make a formal 
search, at any rate of the large liners, and its idea clearly 
was to kill the new German policy at the very outset 


by usiug the neutral flag to produce such a state of confusion 
between ships of 


belligerent and 
neutral nationality 
that their character 
could not be told 
with certainty with- 
out search, which 
the submarine could 
not make, or at any 
rate without an 
inspection, which 
would betray its 
presence. But such 
a policy, however in- 
telligible, was unfair 
to neutrals, because 
it diminished the 
security of their 
shipping. The 
United States 
protested under 
such circumstances 
against the use of 
their flag, which, 
it said, would 
afford no protec- 
tion to British 
vessels, while it 
would be a serious 
and constant 
menace to the lives 
and property of 
American citizens. 
It trusted, there- 
fore, that the 
British Government 
would do all in its 
power to discourage 
the deceptive use 


infrequent, 


The crew of the 
of the United me 
States flag. Even і 

More serious than the protests oi 1 
was the British dislike of the whole idea, Y 


neutrals, however, 
vhich struck 
and unworthy of the greatest 
1 relief the strategent 
lı sailed under 
ed at all 


most people as undignified 
Naval Power. Much to the genera 
was abandoned, and British ships hencefort Ix 
their own flag. That the order was ever 1580 
Still rankles in many minds. : 
The protest of the United States 292 
Ше Nro submarine “ blockade " was extremely scie 
and for the first time in the war there was visible a 5282 ol 
difference in the tone of the oflicial communications 


3% in the маг. 
m Vere Dm q two sides m th 
the United States as between the TERES 


zoverument against 
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as opening up for the first time the prospect of American 
intervention in the war; and though that was to 
misunderstand the whole tendency of President Wilson's 
Policy, there is no doubt that in spite of the incident 
of the Lusilania's flag the whole controversy greatly 
Strengthened the position of the Allies" cause amongst 
neutral nations. The American protest gave an excellent 
summary of the law, and went on to convey a distinct 
threat to Germany if her policy should cause loss of 
American lives or property. 


"It is, of course, not necessary to remind the German 
Government that the sole right of а belligerent dealing 
with neutral vessels on the high seas is limited to visit 
and search, unless a blockade is proclaimed and effectively 
maintained, which this 
Government docs not 
understand to be pro- 
posed in this case. 
To declare ог exercise 
the right to attack or 
destroy . any vessel 
entering tlie prescribed 
area of the high seas 
witliout first certainly 
determining its belli- 
gerent nationality and 
the  contraband 
character of its cargo 
would be an act 
so unprecedented 
in naval warfare that 
this Government is 
reluctant to believe 
that the Imperial 
Government of 
Germany ш this 
place contemplates it 
as possible, 


“The suspicion 

tiat спешу ships 
were using a meutral 
flag improperly 
сап create по just 
presumption that 
all ships traversing 
the prescribed area 
are subject to the 
same suspicion. 
It is to determine 
exactly these ques- 
tions that this 
Government under- 
stood the right to 
visit and search 
to have been recog- 
niscd. 


"If the couman- 
ders of German 
vessels of war should 


- ds boing landed at tho Scilly Isles after act upon the pre- 
2 had beon sunk by U29. [Topical Press. 


sumption that the flag 
of the United States 
is not being used in good faith, aud should destroy on the 
high seas American vessels or the lives of American citizens, 
it would be difficult for the Government of the United 
States to view the act in any other light than an indefensible 
violation of neutral rights which it would be very hard 
indeed to reconcile with the friendly relations now so 
happily subsisting between the two Governments. If such 
a deplorable situation should arise, the Imperial German 
Government сац readily appreciate that the Government of 
the United States would be constrained to hold the Imperial 
Government to a strict accountability for such acts of 
their naval authorities, to take any steps which might be 
necessary to safeguard American lives and property, and 
to secure to American citizens the full enjoyment of their 
acknowledged rights on the high seas.” 
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the name and nationality of a Danish merchantman on the vessel's hull. II. Il'atson, Hull. 


The first British merchantman to establish her claim to having sunk a Germ dis 
an submarine: The Thor 

Іп harbour at Saltash after having satisfied the Admiralty Inspectors that she had rammed and sunk 

a submarine off Beachy Head. [Newspaper Illustrations. 
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THE BRITISH REPLY, 
The British Government debated lo j 
what reply should be made to the TO rm 
The best reply of all would have been one i ah 
by the Government to the world at large, but by the 
British navy to the submarine, Unfortunately, the 
Admiralty was not prepared with an effective answer 
to a danger which it had never considered seriously, 
And there was some excuse, if not for its general under- 
estimate of the gravity of the submarine problem, at any 
rate for its failure to foresee that Germany would carry 
its disregard of law to such lengths as to start sinking 
merchantmen at sight. : The British Government seemed 
to be driven to retaliation, but it was not easy to decide 
what form it should best take. It was unfortunate that 
we could not retaliate оп Germany without trespassing 
still further on neutral rights. Already we had had one 
controversy with the United States, friendly in tone, it 
is true, and one that had been adjusted by mutual con- 
sideration, the United States recognising the peculiar 
difficulties in which we were placed, and we on our side 
agreeing to accept the formal certificate of the United 
States Government as conclusive of the character and 
destination of the cargoes carried in her ships; but it 
was not possible to foresee how far she would submit 
to further restrictions on her trade. There was the 
additional difficulty that whatever we did along these lines 
would carry us further away from that rule of law at 
sea to which our Government rightly attached great 
importance. and might even compromise our character 
as the natural defender of neutral rights. Already after 
the German Proclamation nationalising the sale of 
breadstuffs in Germany, there had been circulated an 
official hint that it might affect our contraband policy 
very seriously, but it was necessary to move very cautiously 

so as not to prejudice our position with neutrals. 
While the Cabinet was considering what reply it should 
make, America had proposed (amongst other things) 
that in consideration for our agreeing not to place 
restrictions on the importation of foodstuffs for the civil 
population of Germany, submarine attacks on merchantmen 
and the laying of drifting mines should be discontinued. 
Count Bernstorff, the German Ambassador in America, 
again, had suggested that Germany would abandon the 
submarine “ blockade” if we would consent to allow 
food to pass freely through German ports under a 
guarantee that it should only be used by the civil 
population. Except in the case of the Wilhelmina we had 
not yet stopped neutral ships carrying foodstuffs for 
the civil population of Germany, and it was, so far as 
our belligerent interests were concerned, a very mice 
calculation whether the prospective risks of the submarine 
campaign were more or less than the prospective advantage 
of a further restriction of Germany's supplies, which 
would, at the least, not increase our popularity. with 
neutrals, A number of people in England, who had no 


: dan 1: 
sort of sympathy with Germany, believed оц a соо 


calculation of the gains and losses that ап arrangement 
of some sort—if it could be made without loss of бау 
would on the whole be advantageous to us I © 
Cabinet considered this suggestion seriously, the иЗ c 
clearly have broken down on the objection to E ad 
sort of bargain with threats of a policy so i en 
inhumane as that of sinking merchantmen at un ith 
the Government's decision was announced by М 8 He 
on March rst, it was sufficiently uncomp TOS: nd 
recited the German violations of international 15 Pee 
announced that in retaliation fap hen excesses 1 


and that of France, henceforth was to prevent commodities 
of any kind from reaching or leaving Germany. The 
Government did not Propose to proclaim a blockade, 
because they did not intend their efforts to be strangled 
in a network of judicial niceties. In other words, what 
they did they proposed to do by Executive prerogative, 
and not in execution of the judgment of a Prize Court. 


THE ORDER IN COUNCIL. 

The Order in Council, however, embodying this policy, 
issued a fortnight later, showed that in certain important 
respects the hard outlines of Mr. Asquith's pronouncement 
had been softened. It began with a recital of Germany's 
violations of the law of nations in the form of a Preamble, 
clearly implying that if Germany wished to modify our 
policy her best chance was to abandon the practices of 
which it was the consequence. The opening words of 
the first three clauses of the Order, whicli give the efiect 
of the Order, are as follows :— 

"1 No merchant vessel which sailed from her port of 
departure after the rst March, 1915, shall be allowed to 
proceed on lier voyage to any German port. 

"2. No merchant vessel which sailed from any German 
port after the rst March, 1913, shall be allowed to procced 
on her voyage with any goods on board laden at such 

тї. 

EE "3. Every merchant vessel which sailed irom her port 

of departure after the ist March, 1915, on her way to a 

port other than a German port, carrying goods with an 

enemy destination, or which are enemy property, may be 
required to discharge such goods in a British or Allied 
port,” 

A distinction now makes its appearance, which was 
not in the original statement by Mr. Asquith, between 
German trade through German ports and through neutral 
ports. The first "shall" not be allowed to continue; 
but German trade through neutral ports “ may ” be diverted 
to British ports. That distinction at once opens the 
way to such concessions in practice to neutrals as the 
occasion may suggest to be prudent or desirable. 

In effect, what the Order in Council did was to 
establish a blockade of German coasts without pro- 
claiming one. The effect of not proclaiming a blockade 
was to prevent doubtful cases coming before a Prize 
Court, and to keep the direction of policy in the unfettered 
discretion of the Executive; on the other hand, the 
penalties for breach of this de facto blockade were much 


~ lighter than they normally are of a legally-proclaimed 


blockade. The usual penalty for a breach of blockade 
is.confiscation of the ship and her cargo. Under the 
Order one of three things might happen to a ship 
apprehended on her way to or from a German port. 
She may be told to discharge her cargo in a British 
port, where it may be requisitioned for our own use 
or else restored to the owner by direction of the Prize 
Court. Or, secondly, the ship may be given a pass to 
some neutral or Allied port, in which case the cargo is 
dealt with according to the ordinary uses of trede. Only, 


“thirdly, if the ship after receiving a pass to a neutral 


port attempts to reach an enemy port is the ship liable 
to confiscation. The same rule applies to ships intercepted 
with cargoes for Germany on their way to a neutral port, 
except that in this case the powers of the Executive are 
discretionary only. On the whole, the Government 
solved the difficulty of combining the maximum injury 
to the enemy with the minimum of iniury to neutral 
trade and neutral rights. The wording of the Order in 
Council showed signs that the British policy as announced 
by Mr. Asquith had been pruned to meet the objections 


of neutrals. 
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A remarkable photograph taken by one of the survivors from the Falaba. It shows the passengers on 
deck with their lifebelts. The taker of the photograph was picked up after more than an hour in 
the sea, and the edges of the photograph have been damaged by salt water. [Daily Mirror. 
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The submarine which sank the Falaba photographed from the deck of the sinking boat. 
[Daily Mirror. 
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THE AMERICAN PROTEST. 


The heart had been taken out of neutral objections 
by the ingenuity of the Government's proposals 19 55 
badness of the German case, and by our obvious int 6 he 
to relax the strictness of the em sk 


bargo whenever tl 
could safely be done. None the less, the United States 


Government sent a protest, somewhat stifly worded in 
parts, though friendly in its spirit. ‘The blockede of 
German ports was accepted; the main objection taken 
was to the prohibition of German trade by way of 
neutral ports. 


“The novel and quile unprecedented feature of that 
blockade, if we are to assume it to be properly so defined 
* 


is that it embraces many neutral ports and coasts, bars access 
to them, and subjects all neutral shi 


5 seckin: c 
them to tlie same Ca: Jioc 
suspicion that 
would attach to 
them were they 
bound for the 
ports of the 
enemies of Great 
Britain and to 
unusual risks and 
penalties. 

“Tt is manifest 
that such limi- 
tations, risks, and 
liabilities placed 
upon the ships 
of a neutral 
Power on the 
high seas—be- 
yond the right 
of visit and 
search aud the 
right to pre- 
vent the shipment 
of contraband 
already referred 
to—are a distinct 
invasion of thc 
sovereign rights 
of the nation 
whose ships, 
trade, or com- 
merce is inter- 
fered with.” 


To this criti- 
cism there was no 
answer possible, 
except that our 
measures were in 
the nature of re- 
prisals for the 
grave offences of 
Germany, and that 
the powers which 
we were taking 
were discretionary 
only, and would not . 
be exercised in a harsh or unreasonable spirit. Ашепсац 
opinion, which at first had been markedly hostile, now 
rapidly quietened down. 


INCIDENTS OF THE “ BLOCKADE." 


A full narrative of the “ blockade " must be deferred 
until later, but notice of some of its earlier incidents may 
be taken at once before tlie subject of this chapter BUT 

The submarine blockade of British ports. uS à 
according to the German press was to be à паа 
in the world’s history," began on February 18th. Lh 
date found the shipping comamaityakacheodental 


Passengers from the Falaba clinging to an upturned lifeboat which 


capsized in launching. 
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London, little perturbed, and conditions at the great 
Ports unaltered. Scarcely any sailings were cancelled, 
and even the cross-channel services were not suspended. 
At the same time, the shipping paper Syren and Shipping 
offered £500 to the first British merchantman that should 
Tam and sink a German submarine, and this was the 
first of several offers of the kind. ‘The feeling was gencral 
that no appreciable damage could Бе done to a shipping 
trade averaging some 1,500 sailings a week by submarines 
operating in a sea area of some 400,000 square miles, and 
it was soon seen that this feeling was on the whole 
justified. In the week succeeding February 18th seven 
British ships were torpedoed by submarines, while 708 
ships arrived at British ports and 673 sailed. In the second 
week Germany not only achieved nothing, but lost a 


submarine to the 
attack of a mer- 
chantman. The 
little steamer 
Thordis, of 501 tons,. 
was attacked off 
Beachy Head, on 
February 28th. The 
torpedo aimed at 
her passed under- 
neath her, and be- 
fore a second could 
be fired her cap- 
tain put her head 
for the submarine 
anl rammed and 
sank it. In his 
account of the ad- 
venture the captain 
of the Thordis 
said :— 


“The submarine 
crossed the bows and 
took up a position 
about thirty or forty 
yards on the port 
beam. A few minutes 
after that I saw the 
wake of a torpedo on 
the starboard. All 
the crew saw it as 
well It was like a 
long, feathery arrow. 
It was clear that the 
submarine had fired 
at us and missed 
us through the lifting 
of the boat, and I 
said to myself. As 
she’s sure to lave 
another shot I'd better 
(Daily. Mirror, МУ and ram her. 
- It's about the only 

chance. So I called 
out to tlie man at the wheel, Hard a’ starboard ! ' 

“ A minute later—or it may have been two or three minutes, 
for you don't think much about time when you sce a thing 
is trying to sink you—we closed on the submarine. The bows 
of my ship and the periscope--whicli was all we could sec = 
came nearer and nearer together, aud I could have touched the 
periscope with my hand as we went over if I had been оп 
the deck. There were two distinct noises; One was like a 
slight crash, and then a scraping noise followed. We diiu't 
sce the periscope at all again, and some time after there was 
a quantity of oil on the water in the neighbourhood we had 
left behind. 


“I think we must have sunk the submarine, but 1 don't 


Street; believe we got any damage. I can only attribute our escape 
fie tion. Digiti 


zed by eGangotri 
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Lieut. Bell, R.N.R., captain of the Thordis, belng presented by the Lord Mayor of London with the reward 


offered to the captain and crew of the first British merchantman to sink a German submarine. 
[Topical Press. 


to the fact that owing to the heavy seas we lifted at the moment 
the torpedo was discharged, so that it passed under us, and 
also that the submarine treated us with contempt, as it were, 
and never thought we would be likely to turn aud run her 
down. This ship pitches pretty heavily in a rough sea, and 
that might easily account for the torpedo missing us when 
it might strike a big vessel." 

In the following weeks the submarines succeeded 
in doing more damage, but nothing commensurate with 
German expectations. ‘The first six months of the 
blockade resulted in thirty-one British vessels being 
sunk or captured by submarines or cruisers, out of a 
total of 8,960 ships of all nationalities sailing and 
arriving. 

The progress of the blockade made it amply clear 
that the German waming to neutral ships was no idle 
one. Norwegian, Dutch, and Danish vessels bound for 
British ports suffered the same fate as British merchantmen, 
though as a rule more care was taken in their case to 
allow sufficient time for the crews to take to the boats. 
The conduct of the submarine commanders in this respect 
differed widely, ranging from observance, in some cases, 
of all possible courtesies of war to the most shameless 
inhumanity in others. One outrage in particular which 
greatly damaged German prestige in neutral eycs was 
the sinking of s.s. Falaba, on March 28th. The Falaba, 
a 4,806-ton liner of the Elder Dempster Line, carrying 
160 passengers, was hailed by a submarine, which after 
a chase closed with her, and gave her crew five minutes 
to take to the boats. The respite was impossibly short, 
and was rendered quite valueless by an accident to one 


of the boats. Before the passengers could be got off, 
а torpedo was fired, and the vessel sank with many still 
on board. The conduct of the submarine was the more 
barbarous since there was in the offing a trawler, which, 


` had it been allowed to come alongside, could easily have 


taken off the Falaba's crew and passengers. ‘The savagery 
which characterised the crew of this particular submarine 
was further shown by the fact, for which there are many 
witnesses, that appeals for help from those in the water 
were greeted by them with laughter and taunts. 

The Yeoward line steamer Aguila, again, was pursued 
by the U28 on March 27th, off the Pembrokeshire coast, 
and her determined attempt to escape seems to have 
infuriated her pursuers. Her crew were given four 
minutes to get into her boats, and before they could do 
so the submarine opened fire, killing several members of 
the crew. 

A much better spirit was shown in many cases. The 
crew of the U29, for instance, which was active off the 
Scillies for some days, treated their victims with con- 
sideration. ‘The case of the Adenwen, torpedoed by the 
U29, twenty-five miles N.N.W. of the Casquets, was 
typical. : 

"The captain asked the commander of the submarine to 
spare his ship, but the commander replied that as war was 
war he was unable to accede to the request, adding, ACCES 
very, very sorry to have to sink your ship. The captain was 
allowed ten minutes to launch lifeboats, as the commander 
of the submarine said: ‘We wish that no lives should 1 
lost. Two lifeboats were lowered. One sailor cither fel 
or jumped overboard, and the commander of the submarine, 
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in tow, but subsequently fell in with 206,10 (чо Meboats Meanwhile cruisers and destroyers were accounting for 
Бер db Сес ease tis ае Norwegian steamer а certain number of the blockaders. The U8 was sunk 
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ў Отг on March roth, and the 0720, опе of the largest of 


Although the Thordis was the only ship whose claim 117 class, 1 a speed of over eighteen knots on the 
to have rammed a submarine М Suriace and twelve submerged, was sunk on March 25th. 
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Goneral Sir John Maxwell (at the back of the car and second from the ri 
in command of the troops in Egypt, motoring through one of 


ght of the photograph, 
the camps. LL... I. 


CHAPTER XIII. 
THE ATTACK ON THE SUEZ CANAL 


TIE PROBLEM OF DEFENCE IN ЕСҮРТ—-ТНЕ BRITISH FORCES—THE PLAN ADOPTED—THE TASK BEFORE THE TURKS—THE 
SCHEME OF ATTACK—ATTEMPT TO CROSS THE CANAL—REPULSE OF THE ATTACK—THE TURKS ALLOWED TO RETKEAT— 


REASONS FOR BRITISH POLICY. 


HE Turkish attack on Egypt, and the possibility 
of its renewal, were Something of an embarrass- 
ment to England. Опе of the objects of 
Germany in drawing Turkey into the war had 

heen to threaten Egypt and the Suez Canal—the main 
highway of communication with the British Empire 
in the East. Probably the Germans were not hopeful 
that Turkey would be able to reconquer Egypt, although 
they may have counted on the possibility of assistance 
from the natives both in Egypt and in the Sudan. But 
at any rate it was certain that England would take nc 
risks in Egypt, and that she would essemble and maintain 
there a force which would be capable of dealing with апу 
attack which the ‘Turks could make. So much the 
better, they calculated, for their cause in Europe. For 
England, on the other hand, the problem was how to 
make Egypt safe without weakening her position in 
France and Belgium more than could be helped. Ill- 
organised as the British Empire was for a great 
Continental war, it was able not only to meet the 
demands made on it in Egypt, but also to tum tlie 
means adopted to profit in the main ends of the хаг. 

England had, at the beginning of the campaign, à 
considerable number of troops who were excellent military 


: 4 17 icient in training 
Material, but they were at this dim deficient in training 


and wholly lacking, individuals apart, in experience in 
actual warfare. Among these were the East Lancashire 
Territorial Division, under General Douglas, which had 
volunteered as a unit for foreign service, and tlie 
Australian and New Zealand contingents, which were 
disembarked and kept in Egypt while on their voyage 
to England. Тһе Lancashire men were admirable 
citizen soldiers, and required only a few months of 
hard work and combined training; and this thev 
obtained in active preparations to meet the Turkish 
attack and in performing all the varied duties of the 
regular Army of Occupation whose place they had taken. 
The Australian and New Zealand forces were characteristic 
products of their countries; men of fine physique, full 
of vigour and individuality ; a little averse at first, so 
far as a minority were concemed, from the fetters of 
discipline; full of the exuberance of a young people, and 
affluent with a prosperity which gleddened the enter- 
tainment vendors of Cairo. There were Indian and 
native troops, too, among the defence forces, and Egypt, 
perhaps, among the many strange sights that she has 
seen, has known little stranger than this mingled army 
of Sikhs and Punjaubis, Australians and New Zealanders, 
Lancashire business men, miners and cotton operatives, 
who were now to defend the Suez Canal against an army 
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Egybt and its Eastern Frontiers. 


of Turks and Arabs tutored by German officers in a Holy 
War against the infidel. ‘These Lancashire Territorials 
were responsible for a curious canard which sprang up 
in Egypt in the autumn, ayd was reproduced in the 
German press. Whether it was a spontaneous rumour 
among the population of Cairo, or whether it was set on 
foot by German agents, is not known: but when the 
Territorials in their khaki paraded through Cairo, the 
report ran that the “citizen soldiers were civilians 
dressed up in uniforms in order to impress the people 
with the power of Great Britain. | 


CHARACTER OF THE CANAL. 


Towards the end of the year it became known that 
the Turks were collecting a large army in Palestine to 
the south of Jerusalem. Between sixty and seventy 
thousand men,'it was said, were gathered under Djemal 
Pasha. There was never any doubt that the Turks 
could accumulate a large army to attack Egypt; the 
question was how many men and guns they could transport 
across 120 miles of desert and carry back again in safety 
if the invasion were defeated. ‘There was only a com- 
paratively small part of the Canal where they could hope 
to force a passage, and there were only three routes by 
Which they could get there. The northern road, running 
along the coast by way of El Arish, was at certam 
Points exposed to attack from the sea; it crossed the 
Canal at El Kantara, and the greater part of the 
country on the east bank of the Canal between Port 
Said and Kantara had been inundated as à defensive 
Measure, South of Kantara lies Lake Ballah and 01 
the principal cutting of the Canal, at the southern enc y 
Which stands Ismailia—the headquarters of the Сапа 


Company, and the point at which the central road over 
the Sinai Desert touches the Canal. This is the road 
that runs to the ancient Beersheba, Hebron, and Jerusalem. 
Beyond Ismailia lie Lake Timsah and the Bitter Lakes, 
with a narrow stretch of ground between them; and 
there is a last section between the southern extremity 
of the Bitter Lakes and Suez which is crossed by the 
third road—150 miles long—leading to Akaba. Of 
these three roads the central is worst supplied with 
water, although, as it happened, there had been during 
the winter months a greater rainfall than for several 
years past. 

The Turks had to choose by which of the roads they 
would make their advance. Towards the end of January 
their advance parties were discovered to be approaching 
the Canal, and there were some skirmishes both near 
Suez and at El Kantara—preliminary movements whicli 
were directed against these two points in the hope of 
persuading the defence that the main attack was to be 
delivered there. In point of fact, Djemal intended to 
make his main effort along the central road, and to cross 
the Canal between Lake Timsah and the Bitter Lakes. 
No attempt was made by the defending forces, of whicli 
Sir John Maxwell was in chief command, to oppose the 
Turks on the eastern side of the Canal. The plan adopted, 
which arose from the character of the British forces. at 
our disposal in Egypt, and the necessity of husbandirg 
our military resources with a view to keeping the anny 
in France at its maximum strength, was to take the 
fullest advantage of the natural obstacle of the desert 
and the artificial barrier of the Canal, and to run no risks. 
Prudence was the watchword. The extent and the water- 
character of the desert were relied on—and, as it 


less 
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proved, justly—to prevent the Turks from coming in 
really dangerous strength ; and the Canal was to be called 
in aid as a defensive line in order to drive the attacking 
-army back into the desert, where it would be left 
to withdraw to the country whence it came, unless 
it chose rashly to renew its enterprise. 


REASONS FOR DJEMAL'S CHOICE. 


There were good reasons why Djemal should make 
his general attack south of Lake Timsah. ‘The railway 
which joins Port Said, Cairo, and Suez ruus to Ismailia 
from the east, and then turns and runs north and south 
beside the Canal Ап enemy crossing the Canal south 
of Lake ‘Timsah would find himself within a few miles 
of the railway, and, turning north, he would be within 
striking distance of Nefishe—the railway junction from 
which the lines spring north and south to Port Said and 
Suez. There were, too, 
from the ‘Turkish stand- 
point, some slight natural 
advantages about the Canal 
at this point. About eight 
miles south of Ismailia lies 
the Canal “Station” of 
Tussum, and three miles 
beyond that is Serapeum, 
both on the western bank. 
On the eastern side of 
the Canal, between Tussum 
and Serapeum, the ground 
is uneven and covered with 
scrub for a distance of 
about seven miles, when 
there begins a low line of 
hills—the kind of country 
in which an attacking force 
might find useful cover. Be- 
sides this, for a short dis- 
tance the Canal bank is 
comparatively low and 
sloping, which was likely to 
help the Turks in launching 
their pontoons and rafts, 
while on the opposite side 
of the Canal, also, there 
were points at which the 
bank was less steep and for- 
midable than elsewhere. АП 
these reasons have been men- 


I21 


of the Eighth Army Corps; there were with them some 
from the Adrianople Corps. Djemal's general plan was 
to attack on the night oi February 2—3, and, in his 
own words, “seize the Canal" That he really hoped, 
with the comparatively small army at his disposal, to 
establish himself west of the Canal, defeat the British 
forces, and regain Egypt for the Sultan of Turkey it is 
difficult to believe. If he had any such idea it can only 
have been because he had no conception of the strength of 
the defending troops, a supposition which is incredible 
in view of the time that they had been there and the 
possibility of communication between Egypt and "Turkey. 
He may, of course, have thought that he would get 
assistance from the native population of Egypt, but 
that again was necessarily a matter of conjecture on 
which no prudent leader would have placed the slightest 
dependence. His action would have been intelligible 

had he heen supported by 


eee ĩ ?i⁊idù 2 larger army coming up 


behind, which would have 
used the foothold across 
the Canal gained by him 
to undertake а serious 
attack on the British forces 
There was, however, no 
such army in reserve. But 
ik it was not а serious 
attempt to capture the Canal 
and regain Egypt, then it 
was only a reconnaissance 
in force, and this was what 
Djemal and his Turkish 
colleagues always declared 
it to be after their defeat. 
It is, however, a remark- 
able reconnaissance which 
goes out with ten or twenty 
thousand men to attack and 
to break through a strong 
position heavily defended, 
and it is scarcely to be 
supposed that the Turks 
intended to take positions 
on the western bank of the 
Canal with the intention 
forthwith of abandoning 
them and withdrawing 
their armies. It seems 
likely that the Turks came 


д with as la a force as 

tioned by people on the spot The latest and official portrait, luper bed his the diffic de thaidesert 
ik ге i lon. of Sultan Hussein o . 1 

аз likely to have influenced accession. of Sultan ae permitted them to. trans- 

Djemal in choosing this area 


for his attack, and it is : 
therefore scarcely possible for anyone to say that his 
selection was not anticipated by those in charge of the 
defence. It was, of course, impossible, if a considerable 
army was spread over the course of the Canal by night 
from the Bitter Lakes right up to El Kantara, that the 
precise objective of the main advance should be discerned 
beforehand with certainty, but equally it cannot be 
Supposed that the attack on the section between Tussum 
and Serapeum came in any sense as a surprise to the 
defence. 

By February Ist, Djemal and his army, whose strength 
Was variously estimated at from 15,000 to 25,000 men, 
had arrived within about ten miles of the Canal, and 
an entrenched camp had been formed due east of Tussum. 


port, and with the intention 
of doing what damage they could and extricating 
themselves as best they might. In any case it was a 
reckless and even desperate adventure, and only the 
peculiar military situation of Great Britain saved it from 
utter disaster. 


THE TURKISH PLAN. 


Djemal's plan was to attack with tlie main body— 
the Seventy-fourth and Seventy-fifth Regiments—between 
Tussum and Serapeum, while threatening the Canal at 
other points both north and south. On his right wing 
one detachment was to attack El Kantara ; another— 
the Sixty-eighth Regiment—was to move against El 
Ferdan, just to the north of Ismailia, and Ismailia itself. 
On the left flank an attack was to be made on Suez and 
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the Canal to the north of it. 
hoped to keep the defenders i 
point at which danger really 
would be unable to reinforce t 
his movement on Ismalia was intended also to prevent 
the British from moving out to deliver a counter-attack 
against his flank. Among the troops detailed for the 
crossing of the Canal were the Champions of Islam the 
chosen warriors from Tripoli, Djemal made his prepare 
tions also to deal with the warships, both British and 
French, whose guns he knew to be an ir 
of the defences of the Canal. He therefore sent his heavy 
artillery (two 6-in. guns) to stations lying east and south- 
east of Lake Timsah, with instructions to destroy the 
warships on the 
lake, and, if 
possible, to sink 
a ship at the 
southern entrance 
to the lake, so as 
to prevent any in- 
terference with the 
bridging operations. 
Having cleared 
Lake Tinısah, the 
guns were to move 
south at once and 
perform а similar 
service at the 
Great Bitter Lake. 
There can be 
no doubt, from the 
terms of the orders 
which Djemalissued 
to his army on 
February ist, that 
he had hopes of 
crossing the canal 
by stealth and 
unopposed. “ All 
the detachments 
of the enemy,” he 
said, “have been 
pushed back to the 
western bank of 
the Canal. A part 
of the eastern bank 
of the Canal, be- 
tween Ismailia and 
the large Bitter 
Lake, is occupied 
` by a few sentries 
of the enemy.” Ac- 
Cordingly, he gave 
elaborate instructions to his troops that during the advance 
of the last two days February rst and 2nd—nothing 
Should be done which could possibly attract the 
attention of the British, Commands were not to be issu : 
in a loud voice. Coughing was forbidden. There m 
be no cigarette smoking. Entrenching tools and wa © 
flasks were to be carefully tied so that they would not 
Tattle. The parties sent forward to the Canal must 8521 
their rides unloaded so long as they were on the ES 
bank, and examination was to be made and 1912 
f make sure that the order had not been 0 
te Crossing had been made, rifles were only SE 
on ОЗА ques Soldiers were to be told off specially 


By these means Djemal 
n uncertainty as to the 
threatened, SO that they 
heir troops near Tussum ; 
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the expedition, and th 5 
, cy we F 
must emb y were strictly warned that they 


Ras 55 and disembark with speed and noiselessness, 
1288 05 2 as 11 men engaged in the night attack 
rdc. Hs w um band on the upper part of their 
be tis gee 7 865 ing mark: Ше password was to 
Vm icd Ted Standard," and “if the detachments 
SS the Canal meet the enemy in the vicinity 
of the Canal they are to attack and disperse him." So 
Ree apparently, did Djemal expect to find the canal 
е strongly їп thís section, The advance troops carried 
with them a number of rafts (kerosene tins joined together 
x ira 10 à wooden framework) and twenty-four 
ontoons, which had been dragged across the desert оп 
trucks, or sometimes hauled with ropes along the sand. 
Fach of them was 
now carried, during 
the last stage of 
the advance, by 
eighteen men. The 
pontoons were 
made of galvanised 
iron, about six 
metres long by one 
and a half broad, 
and could accom- 
modate between 
thirty and forty 
men. And so, at 
six p.m. on Feb- 
ruary 2nd, the at- 
tacking force moved 
down towards the 
Canal—the bridging 
parties first, with 
а brigade in sup- 
port. The main 
body waited in the 
camp. Tothenorth 
the flanking parties 
were working to- 
wards the Ismailia 
Ferry and El Kan- 
tara. 
THE NIGHT 
ATTACK. 

The bank of the 
Canal between Tus- 
sum and Serapeum 
was held by the 
Twenty-second 
Indian Brigade. 
The main positions 
were behind the 
western bank, where 
the defence was for some distance made easier by a belt 
of fir trees; on the opposite bank, however, there were 
the Tussum and Serapeum advanced posts, which 
threatened danger to the advancing enemy. About 
three o'clock in the morning of February 3rd the Turks 
came down to the edge of the water and began to launch 
their pontoons. Prisoners stated afterwards that they 
heard no sound on the Egyptian side except the barking 
of an occasional dog ; but the Turks did not themselves 
carry out Djemal's orders for complete silence шч i i 
presence was first betrayed by the voices of officers giving 
orders and by the exhortations to each other of the 
Champions of Islam. Fire was immediately opened 105 
machine guns and rifles on the bridging parties. Five 
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Seven hundred Turkish prisoners, taken at the’ attack on the Suez Canal, in the barracks square at 
Kasr-el-Nil under a guard of Lancashire Fusiliers. [Topical Press. 
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pontoons had been launched, and of these three were 
immediately sunk. ‘Iwo succeeded in getting across the 
Canal, and the soldiers in them endeavoured to climb 
the western bank. ‘The whole of one boatload were shot 
down and thrown back into the water; of the other, 
a few men succeeded in getting to land, where they 
hastily dug a shallow trench, partly with their bare 
hands, in order to obtain shelter. Only four men were 
left by the morning, and they were quickly seized. Active 
assistance was given in repelling the attack by a torpedo 
boat, which, having discovered the presence of the ‘Turks 
south of Tussum, dashed in between the opposing fires 
and shelled their trenches. 


By half-past three a hot engagement had developed. 
One Turkish detachment moved towards the advanced 
Serapeum post, 
while another at- 
tacked that at Tus- 
sum, and the troops 
in the centre quickly 
entrenched them- 
selves, while more 
pontoons and rafts 
were brought up, 
and the bridging 
parties continued 
their efforts to span 
the Canal. Mr. W. 
T. Massey, who 
visited the scene 
of the fighting a 
few days later, 
thus describes the 
final repulse of the 
attack :— 


“Only a few 
of the boats were 
launched. These 
were recovered, 
with many bodies 
in them, while 
beneath the pon- 
toons on tlie bank 
were dead шеп, 
crushed to death 
when some of 
the carriers Пай 
been mown down 
by fire, causing 
the boats to fall. 
During the hours 
of darkness rifle 
and machine gun 
fire prevented any 
progress being 
made with the 
bridge. Indeed, 
the first minutes 
of the engagement 
must have made it clear that there was not the remotest 
chance of communication being effected with the other side, 
and the concentrated fire on the Anatolian engineers and 
their supports would have convinced most troops that they 
must retire, However, they came again and again to their 
task, and it was not till the first shafts of light in the sky 
behind them made them good targets that they gave up. 


„From almost the whole of the enemy's brigade heavy 
firing continued, but more thau 10,000 Turks massed 
in a deep depression near the Canal did not come into 
action. Four field guns—18-pounders—were in action in 
this hollow, aud other field guns and two 15-centimetre guns 
were in rapidly-made emplacements two miles north-east 
of Tussum. The Turks adopted the German method of 


Australian cavalry riding through the streets of Cairo. 
[Central News. 


artillery practice, and subjected the ground between Tussum 
and Serapeum to a searching fire, but although the direction 
was good the ranging was indifferent, and the majority of the 
shells fell well over the camps, Shell fire did small damage, 
though the marks of shrapnel bullets were plentiful. 

“As soon as the enemy's positions could be made out we 
poured іп a hot cross-fire from two batteries cleverly concealed 
two miles apart, their shells continually raking the trenches 
and giving infinite trouble, not merely to the Turks dug in on the 
bank, but to the infantry supporting. The effect of the fire 
was signalled irom an observation post fixed in the topmost 
branches of a slender tree, which bent under an officer's weight. 
The gunners have been warmly commended by the officers 
who watched their work. Under the gun fire most of the 
enemy's infantry were driven to retire to the shelter given by 
the uneven, sandy ground behind the scrub. 

“Meanwhile, some of the troops occupying the Tussum 
post moved to a position where they could pour a heavy 
enfilading fire into 
some of the Turkish 
trenches, and they 
killed and wounded 
scores before the 
remainder surrendered 
By this time it was 
obvious the attack 
had failed completely, 
and that the enemy 
must retire, 

“The enemy had 
to try to do some- 
thing to extricate the 
remainder of the bridg- 
ing party and sup- 
ports, and accordingly 
made a pretence 
of attacking the Sera- 
peum post to cover 
the retirement. The 
defenders of this 
post were ready, too, 
and the Turks, who 
could not get within 
three-quarters oi 
a mile oi the advance 
line, never pressed 
home their attack. 
During this part of 
the operations tlie 
artillery again gave 
valuable support by 
a well-directed fire. 

“The British made 
а counter-attack, 
going out to a ridge 
commanding the 
ground on which most 
of the enemy were 
massed, aud com- 
pelling them to retire 
hurriedly across the 
rolling, stony plaiu 
to the hills. They 
Were afterwards seen 
to move off in a south- 
easterly direction, 
but some came back 
during the night and carried off many of their dead.” 


DEMONSTRATIONS ON THE TURKISH RIGHT. 


The Turkish attack at the other points of the 
front did not develop until somewhat later in the 
morning. At Kantara it was about six a.m. before the 
Turkish flanking party—somte 3,000 strong—was discovered 
approaching the British advanced positions, which here 
also were held by Indian troops. The attack had scarcely 
even the value of a serious demonstration. The Turks 
discovered that the position at Kantara was strongly 
entrenched and amply provided with a formidable 
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Lancashire Territorials m 
to a detention camp on the outskirts of Cairo. [Newspaper Illustrations. 
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system of wire entanglements, and after what amounted 
to little more than an outpost action they withdrew. 
In front of the Ismailia Ferry, where they moved up a 
' force estimated at 4,000 men, they did not approach 
within closer range than about one thousand yards of 
the British outposts. At Lake Timsal their 6-in. guns 
produced a greater liveliness. Near the southern entrance 
to the lake a gunboat was hit, and the Indian transport 
Hardinge was struck by two shells. One of them, hitting 
the fore funnel, completely shattered the leg and broke 
one arm of Temporary-Lieutenant Carew, of the Naval 
Reserve, who was acting as pilot; and it was afterwards 
recorded as one of the most gallant actions of the day 
that * he continued to advise on the piloting of the ship 
with coolness and equanimity," for which he received 
the Distinguished Service Cross. 

By mid-day it had become clear that Ше attack on 
the Canal had failed. Most of the bridging material 
which the Turks had with them һай been destroyed. 
Their entrenched positions between Tussum and Serapeum 
were becoming untenable. ‘Their guns had been well 
served, but they had too few of them. By three o'clock 
in the afternoon they were in retreat towards their 
entrenched camp. It remained to be seen whether they 
would make a renewed attempt on the following day, 
or whether the British would be able to push home their 
success and prevent the enemy's escape. 


THE LAST STAND. 


During the late afternoon and the night of the 3rd 
some scattered firing took place from the trenches which 
had been held by the Turkish advanced parties, and the 
next morning it was discovered that some hundreds of 
Turks had not joined in the general retirement. A British 
warship was brought to shell them out, and Indian 
infantry was moved up to the attack. Some confusion 
took place among the Turks, part of whom were 
apparently anxious to surrender, while others continued 
their resistance, but eventually the whole body was dis- 
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posed of. It was here that the body of Major von den 
Hagen was discovered, and among his equipment was a 
white flag, the purpose of which has been much discussed. 
Unless it was intended merely for signalling purposes 
it must have been designed for use in case of surrender— 
surely the last refinement of warlike preparation—or as 
a means of treachery. But it seems never to have been 
put to actual use of any kind, and the dead may therefore 
have the benefit of such a doubt. 

With the destruction of this last party of Turks thé 
fighting came to an end. ‘The British losses, all told, 
were only тто killed and wounded. On the Turkish side 
600 prisoners were taken, and in all the Turks probably 
lost more than 3,000 men. Тһе greater part of their 
army, however, they succeeded in withdrawing unhampered 
to Palestine, and many reasons were afterwards offered 
why no serious effort was made to pursue and destroy them. 
It was said that until the Turkish detachment near 
Tussum had been ejected from its entrenchments on the 4th, 
it was impossible for the British force to move either from 
Ismailia or from Serapeum and attack the Turkish camp. 
On the other hand, it is not disputed that the British 
were in greatly superior strength, so that there was no 
lack of men for the pursuit, and aeroplane reconnaissance 
must have made it known that no serious attack was 
impending at this time at any other section of the Canal. . 
For the same reason it is scarcely possible to suppose 
that comparative weakness in mounted men deterred 
the British from the pursuit, nor, as has already been 
said, is it conceivable that the Turkish attack near Tussum 
had not been anticipated long before. The fact seems to 
have been that the British had from the first determined 
on their settled policy for the defence of the Canal, and that 
they intended, while repulsing all attacks, to resist every 
temptation themselves to take the offensive and carry the 
war into the desert. Тһе history of desert warfare, of 
which ‘the British have had many and sometimes bitter 
experiences, shows that it makes heavy demands on even 
the most experienced troops, and it may have been 
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thought desirable not to allow forces who had had so little 
experience of апу kind of warfare to become entangled 
in desert operations with an enemy who, whatever his 
defects, had come across one hundred miles of desert 
with a considerable force, was armed with more guns than 
had been expected, and was very formidable for his 
military qualities. 
A SETTLED POLICY OF CAUTION. 


The view that a settled policy of caution accounts 
almost wholly for the unhampered withdrawal of the 
Turks is borne out by all the other incidents which took 
place on the Canal during the winter months. In no 
instance does there seem to have been any serious design 
to pursue and cut off the enemy. Thus, towards tle end 
of March a party of about a thousand Turks approached 
the southem end of the Canal, opposite Suez. They 
were driven off by British artillery fire on March 22nd, 
and encamped about eight miles east of the Canal. On 
the following day Sir George Younghusband marched 
from Suez, attacked and routed them; but afterwards 
they made good their retreat. This decision to allow 
the Turks to break themselves against the defences of the 
Canal, but not to run the hazard of manceuvres in the 
desert, may have been inconsistent with the rule which 
enjoins that the enemy should be relentlessly pursued 
when his attack has been broken; but it was justified by 
the special circumstances of the time and place, and it 
was eminently characteristic of a nation whiclr was feeling 
its way through a great war, improvising new armies, 
and not only fitting them for their tasks but, in Egypt 
at least, fitting their tasks to them. . 
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The repulse of the Turks was largely the work of the 
Indian troops. ‘There were also in the action two com- 
panies of the Canterbury battalion of the New Zealand 
force, the roth Battery of the East Lancashire Territorial 
Artillery-—Bolton men, who had four or five wounded 
among them—and the Fifth Battery of Egyptian Artillery ; 
the captain of the Egyptian battery afterwards received 
the Military Cross for his services, and the same honour 
was awarded to a member of the native Medical Corps 
attached to the battery. The vigour and decision with 
which the attack was driven back were as creditable to the 
troops engaged as were the measures taken for the defence 
of the Canal to the staff who settled them. Criticism 
of the handling of the situation after the retirement began 
falls to the ground, of course, if the explanation is that 
which has been suggested. The precise objects of the 
Turkish enterprise must remain a mystery. It was 
certainly a mad adventure, which escaped with much 
less punishment than it deserved, and it was foredoomed 
to failure. But it would be unfair not to admit that 
the Turks did much better than was expected of them: 
that they transported guns, pontoons and water supply 
for a large force over the desert without difficulty, laid 
their plans with some skill, fought a stubborn action under 
most difficult conditions, and carried their guns, their 
wounded, and the bulk of their army back to Palestine 
and safety. If, as Djemal Pasha said, he had conducted 
a reconnaissance, it should certainly have been an 
instructive one. He must have learnt not а little about 
the difficulties of the desert and how to overcome them, 
and certainly he had discovered much about the strength 
of the defences of the Suez Canal. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 
THE GREAT FRENCH RECOVERY. 


THE CAMPAIGN ON THE EAST FRONT AND ITS IMPORTANCE—THE OPERATIONS ROUND NANCY—A GREAT RECOVERY— 
GENERAL JOFFRE AS ARMY REFORMER—SWEEPING CHANGES—THE PROBLEM OF MUNITIONS IN FRANCE—THE 


CHARACTER OF GENERAI, JOFFRE. 


HE popular view in England. of the Western 

| operations tended, at any rate in the first few 
months of the war, to do much less than justice 
totheFrench. Over the greater part of the front 

a close veil was dropped, which was not lifted until after 
Christmas, and the only part of the campaign about 
which there was a regular, if somewhat scanty, supply 
of information was the extreme west wing, in which the 
British army was conspicuous. Seeing in this section of 
the front the British army acting decisively at each of 
the turning points of the war, it was natural perhaps 
that the uninstructed in this country should mistake 
the part for the whole, and even speak as though the 
British army was carrying on its shoulders the main 
burden of defending France. ‘This false and, to the French, 
most unfair view was encouraged by the prevailing 
ignorance about the size of the British army. ‘The popular 
guesses at its numbers were all widely in, excess of the 
truth. At Mons there were not more than 50,000 British 
in the fighting line, and at no time before the spring did 
our effectives much exceed 150,000 mem. In numbers, 
therefore, our army was never more than a very small 
fraction of the total forces engaged, and it says much 
for its quality that the fraction should have had so 
considerable ari influence in the opening months of the 
war. The British Expeditionary Force was undoubtedly 
the highest-trained and in some ways the best-equipped 
of all the armies engaged in France and Belgium; but 
it was after all only a section of one wing, and that, 
numerically, not the strongest wing. It did not save 
France. ‘The French, helped by the British, saved France. 
Attention has been drawn from time to time (Vol. 
I., p. 117 and p. 384) to the importance of the operations 


on the eastern front. · Тһе early operations in Alsace, 
designed to hamper the German turning movement 
through Belgium, not only failed in that object, but were 
so incompetently conducted that the general was 
relieved of his command. A fresh beginning was made 
on August r4th, under General Pau, but in the meantime 
the French had suffered their severe defeat at Morhange, 
in Lorraine, and on August 28th the Alsace army was 
broken up and reduced to a mere garrison holding the 
region of Thann and the Vosges. The defeat in Lorraine 
was the first indication that there was something seriously 
wrong with the French army. It took place on August 
22nd, two days before the defeat at Charleroi, which 
led to the retreat from Mons; and while the Anglo-French 
army was falling back in Northem France before the 
Germans advancing from Belgium, the Eastem French 
Armies were in difficulties that at one time were even more 
serious, ‘The Northem Anny, broken at Charleroi, could 
still retire south provided the Germans did not get round 
its left wing, where the British were stationed. But had 
these eastern defences broken down nothing could have 
saved it, ‘The Germans would have been round on its 
line of retreat, Paris must have fallen, and the main 
French army would have been surrounded. The Germaus, 
in fact, planned a double encircling movement, one by the 
north and west, the other by the south-east. That the 
first movement failed was due to the stubbornness of the 
British army, and to the skilful application in the strategy 
of General Joffre of the doctrine of “ detached reserves.” 
(Vol. I., р. 145.) That the easterly envelopment failed 
was due to the army of Nancy, and to the ability of General 
Castelnau. And the achievement on this eastern front 
was the more remarkable because the army which 
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accomplished it began with a bad defeat—probably the 
worst suffered by France in the war, ‘The merits of the 
French recovery on the west have been generally recognised, 
and our national vanity has not been slow to assign even 
more than its due share of the credit to the presence 
there of the British army. But the recovery in the east 
was quite as remarkable, and these operations, whose 
merits have been very imperfectly understood as yet in 
England, are the subject of the first part of this chapter. 


THE INVASION ОЕ FRENCH LORRAINE. 


The retreat from Ше defeat in Lorraine was covered 
by the Twentieth French Army Corps, which did the 
same service as the British army did in the west after 
the defeat of Charleroi, and at enormous cost to itself. 
It is not the German way ever to remain content with 
the repulse of an attack, and after the retirement of the 
French from Lorraine the victors invaded France in 
four columns. One column advanced southwards from 
Metz, along the valleys of the Moselle and the Seille ; 
а second and stronger column came from Saverne—better 
known in England as Zabern (name of evil reputation) 
through Chateau Salins. Both these columns were 
directed against Nancy. ‘The two other columns started 
from Strassburg ; one crossed the frontier near Blamont, 
and moved on Lunéville, and tlie other crossed tlie Vosges 
and penetrated into France through St. Dié, and besieged 
or rather blockaded Epinal. At no time was Epinal iu 
any danger, though in the early spring of 1915 it was still, 
like Belfort, in a“ technical " state of siege. The danger 
came from tlie operations of the first tliree columus against 
Nancy and Lunéville. 


THE GREAT CROWN OF NANCY. 


Alter tlie war of 1870, France was forbidden to build 
fortifications within a certain distance of the frontier for 
a period of forty years, and Nancy came within this 
prohibition. Two or three years ago, this period having 
then expired, the French began to fortify the heights 
round the town, and the outbreak of war found these 
works just approaching completion. They made a great 
semi-circle round the east side of the city of an average 
radius from its centre of some twelve miles. On the 
north side the arc began near Mont Sainte Geneviéve, 
sixteen miles from the city ; it curved through the Forest 
of Champenoux across the Plateau d'Amance, over- 
looking at a height of r,200 feet the plain over which 
the French armies came back after their defeat at Morhange, 
and thence continued to Dombasle, about ten miles 
south-east of Nancy. ‘This semi-circle of hills was known 
as the Grand Couronne of Nancy, on which it is the boast 
of the French Army of the East that no German ever set 
foot in this war. : 

The German invaders advanced with great rapidity. 
Lunéville was occupied on August 22nd. A detachment 
crossed the Meurthe and pushed towards Mirecourt, but 
the main body tumed north and attacked the Grand 
Couronne at the height of Le Rembétant, near Dombasle. 
The other columns attacked the Couronne from the north 
side. Le Rembétant suffered badly from the Сеппап 
artillery fire, but at no point did the attack make any 
impression. ‘The defence of the Plateau d’Amance was 
particularly skilful, and the heavy guns were so well 
concealed on the summit that they were never located in 
the course of a long and terrific bombardment by big guns 
brought up from Metz, and their fire was never subdued. 
The losses of the infantry in the attacks were extremely 
heavy, and have been put as high as 20,000 in the Amance 
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district alone, and most of them fell on the Bavarian 
regiments. After the repulse of the infantry attacks, 
General Castelnau made a counter-attack from the 
plateau, and drove back the eastern columns through the 
Forest of Champenoux, across the Seille. "The southern 
column had to fall back on Lunéville. 

The attacks were renewed in the beginning of 
September, but with no better success, in spite of an 
attempt on September 6th by the White Cuirassiers of 
the Imperial Guard to storm Amance. On September 
Irth, the French advanced and took the village of Cham- 
penoux, which lies on the far side of the forest of that 
name, and on the following day Lunéville, which had been 
held by the Germans for nearly a month, was evacuated. 
Nancy was safe; and not only Nancy, but Paris, for the 
battle of the Marne had now been fought and won. Vet 
even the Marne would not have relieved Paris of all danger 
had Nancy fallen. For there would still have been nothing 
to prevent the Germans from pushing through the Gap 
of Mirecourt and attacking Paris from the south-east. 
Moreover, had the Germans appeared on this side, the 
whole strategy of the French would have been hopelessly 
compromised. No wonder that General Jofire's instruc- 
tions to General Castelnau were to hold the Grand Couronne 
at all costs. Yet in the first few days of the war there 
had been talk of evacuating Nancy, and a semi-official 
statement was put out that a German occupation of the 
town need cause no alarm, as it would have no importance. 
It is hardly conceivable that such a statement should have 
been put out on military authority, and it almost looks 
as though its inspiration were the desire on the part oí 
commercial interests to save themselves against prospective 
loss should the city be tlie centre oi military operations. 

Nancy had been an “open town” for a generation, 
and there may have been those who desired that it should 
remain so even if the Grand Couronne had to be sacrificed. 
But whatever backing such a policy may have had else- 
where, it had none in Nancy itself. ‘The city authorities 
and tlie people of the town were most anxious that it 
should be defended to the last. In this respect, Nancy 
contrasts most favourably with Lille. At Lille “the Mayor 
and other civil authorities strongly opposed General 
Percin’s efforts to defend the town, telegraphed to Paris 
demanding that he should be ordered to stop the measures 
of defence, and finally succeeded in getting him withdrawn, 
and Lille declared an open town."* ‘The circumstances, 
however, it is but fair to remember, were not quite the 
same in the two cases. Lille lends itself very well to 
defence, but its old fortifications had been dismantled, 
whereas Nancy had just been equipped before the war 
with an excellent system of defence works. Still, an 
obstinate defence of Lille, though it might not have 
arrested the German advance on Paris, would certainly 
have increased its difficulties, and the town would not 
have suffered much more than it actually did under the 
German occupation. 


GERBEVILLER, 


Few details of the fighting round Lunéville and across 
the Meurthe have reached this country, but it is known 
to have been very severe. Near Gerbéviller an exceedingly 
promising French attack was most tragically ruined by 
the fire of its own artillery—unhappily not the only 
instance in this war. The Germans were strongly 
entrenched on high ground, near the Mortagne river, on 
the road to Lunéville. There were three lines of trenches— 


* The Paris Correspondent of the Manchester Guardian, March 
22, 1915. 
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German soldiers in the woods on the banks of the Aisne. [Central News. 
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the first one hundred yards in ad 
second on the road, and the thi 
which backs the road. ‘The woo 
and dug-outs. 


vance of the road, the 
Td at the edge of a wood 
d itself was full of trenches 


“The 222nd Reserve Regiment attacked this terrible 
position їп a dense fog, having с: 


during the night. It was arranged that the heavy French 


Covered by tlie fog, and carried 
the first German trench with a rush, bayoncting every man 


therein, They then without Stopping carried the second line 
on the road, the defenders Sharing a like fate, Then with 
another irresistible rush they hurled themselyes on the wood, 
swept over the first trenches, and penetrated a long way 
in attacking the dug-outs and bayoncting every man they met. 
“Success scemed assured, when one of those tragedics 
which are sometimes unavoidable in war overwhelmed the 
222nd Regiment. The heavy artillery, which had been ordered 
{о support the attack by bombarding the wood as Soon as the 
first line of trenches had been carried, suddenly opened a terrible 
and destructive bombardment. No one believed that the 
attack would be carried through with such irresistible élan 
that all three lines 
of trenches would 
be carried at 
one wave of the 
advance. The 
high explosive 
shells, charged 
with melinite, fell 
with awful effect 
amongst the 
French who had 
won the Bois de la 
Paxe. Terrible 
cries arose through 
the fog. The Ger- 
mans, strongly 
reinforced, reoccu- 
pied the first 
two trenclies. For 
some time it 
looked as if the 
French would 
be driven right 
into the Mor- 
tague. However, 
the Germans, 
badly knocked 
about and ex- 
posed likewise to 
а heavy artillery 
fire, did not follow 
up their success. 

The two French 
reserve companies 
retired slowly and 
dug shelter trenches 200 yards down the slope from the first 
German trench, which remained unoccupied. The ground on 
the far side of the Mortagne was held until the final 
German retirement," 


But this was not the only tragedy associated with 
the name of Gerbéviller. The conduct of the German 
column south of Lunéville was as bad as anything that 
happened in Belgium, and the desolation of the countryside 
by the war in this part of French Lorraine probably 
Surpassed anything to be seen west of Poland. Every 
yard seems to have been shot to pieces. The ground is 
pock-marked by shell fire, and it was possible for months 
afterwards to trace the course of a battle by the deformities 
of the landscape. The Germans, there is reason to believe, 
lost much more heavily here than in any battles of the 
war until Ypres. But no fury of battle could excuse the 
cruelties of the Bavarian Highlanders, who did most of 
the fighting on this section of the front. At Gerbéviller 
they were seen at their worst. It is (or was) a small 


The country round Nancy. 
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town of about 1,500 inhabitants, with a fine chateau 

situated, not like the chateaux in other parts of France, 

outside, but right in the centre of the town. ‘The River 

Mortagne divides the town in two. On August 24th 

it was in French hands. The chateau had been converted 

into a hospital, where Soeur Julie, afterwards decorated 

by the French President with the Cross of the Legion 

of Honour, nursed both French and German wounded 

with equal care, and the two bridges over the river were 

held by seventy Chasseurs. They had barricaded the 

bridges, and in order to make the cnemy think that they 

were in great numbers they moved about on bicycles, 

and kept firing from different parts of the town. The 

strategem succeeded. The enemy, who was in considerable 

force, delayed the attack with his infantry and began 

to bombard the town. It was two in the morning 

when they arrived, and seven in the evening before 

they ventured to cross the bridges, by which time 

the Chasseurs, who had suffered only slight losses, 

made good their retreat, having gained a day for the 

retreat of their 
main body. Whether 
mortified at having 
been held up for 
so long by so few 
men, and desiring 
to conceal from 
their commander 
what had really 
happened, or dis- 
believing that so 
few could have ac- 
complished the feat 
oi holding up a 
whole German regi- 
ment for a whole 
day, the Germans 
on entering the 
town immediately 
began to arrest and 
shoot the inhabit- 
ants, accusing them 
of being franc- 
tireurs. ‘The houses 
that the bombard- 
ment had spared 
Were sprayed with 
petroleum and 
fired. The soldiers 
began to loot indiscriminately. “This is what we do” 
said two German officers, “to civilians who fire on 
our soldiers.” That the civil Population of the town 
sat with folded arms while the Chasseurs were conducting 
their defence is not to be supposed ; but there is not a 
Scrap of evidence that any civilians actually fired on the 
enemy, and even if some did, there was no justification 
for collective punishment of the whole town for acts 
of a few unauthorised individuals. Nor could anything 
justify the dragging of frightened old men out of the 
cellars of their houses and murdering them in cold blood. 
In addition, some forty-seven “ hostages,” so-called, 
seized when the Germans entered the village, yere shot. 
Only the courage of Sister Julie saved such few buildings 
as escaped the fire. A German officer went the round of 
the hospital, turning down the bedclothes to see that the 
men were really wounded. “I could not,” said Sister 
Julie afterwards, allow them to kill my wounded, and 
told them that they had no business to act as they had done. 
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They insisted on coming in 
and going all over my hos- 
pital, and then they agreed 
to let italone. But I had 
to protest with them again, 
as they wanted to set fire 
to the rest of the street, 
and that would probably 
have meant the destruction 
of the hospital as well. 
Eventually I and the three 
sisters with me had their 
wounded to look after, as 
well as our own. It was 
а hard trial to Christian 
charity, but we did it." 


SUCCESS NOT 
FOLLOWED UP. 

By the defence of 
Nancy the Army of the 
Izast had brilliantly re- 
deemed its. early failures. 
But some of the benefits oí 
these successes. were lost 
later in September by the 
German occupation of St. 
Mihiel and of the Camp des 
Romains, on the Heights of 
the Meuse, which has already 
been described (Vol. I., p. 
267), and it is greatly to be 
regretted that General Jofire 
liad not suflicient men at his 
command to follow up the 
repulse of the German at- 
tacks on Nancy. Not that 
it would have been wise to 
attempt again the invasion 
of German Lorraine. Frauce 
had already paid a suf- 
ciently heavy penalty for 
her slavish imitation—with 
inferior resources in men, 
material, and organisation— 
of the German policy of 
attack. But it would seem 
that much could have 
been done at this time by 
a bold counterstroke on the 
Woevre Plain. Holding the 
Germans on the front— 
and that required ro elabo- 
rate defensive works of 
bricks and mortar, but only 
entrenchments—the French 
might have swept north of 
the Woevre, broken up the 
investment of Verdun on 
its north side, and perhaps 
have attacked the Crown 
Prince’s army in the Argonne 
Forest. That would have 
been a movement exactly 

parallel to the transfer- 
ence of the British anny 
from the Aisne to Flanders, 
It would have exposed the 


General de Castolnnu. 
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German main armies iu 
France to a simultaneous 
attack on both its flanks, 
and had it made any sort 
of progress it might have 
defeated the German plan 
of entrenching themselves in 
Champagne. For this plan 
depended for its chances of 
success on two conditions — 
first, the security of the right 
flank of the armies in 
Belgium and Picardy, and, 
secondly, the maintenance 
of its position in the valley 
of the Meuse; and com- 
bined movements into Flan- 
ders and down the Meuse 
would have threatened the 
German strategy at its two 
Weakest points. It may 
have been that but fer 
the losses incurred during 
the ill-considered advance 
into Lorraine this plan 
would have been possible. 
As it was, the French army 
was much too weak to 
begin an aggressive move- 
ment on both flanks at 
once. It needed a period 
of rest for reorganisation. 
The experience of the first 
two or three months of war 
had revealed grave faults ; 
and before any aubitious 
strategic scheme of attack 
could be thought of, some 
very thorough-going reforms 
were necessary. General 
Joffre was probably not 
altogether sorry at the 
approach of winter, which 
made it possible for his 
amy to entrench itself 
securely and prepare for 
the resumption of the offen- 
sive in the spring. 


THE REJUVENATION OF 

THE FRENCH ARMY. 

It was now that General 
Jofire’s greatness began 
to show itself. Hitherto 
he had appeared as a cool 
and patient commander, 
who had shown himself 
capable of building up a 
new strategy out of the 
ruins of the old. He was 
now to appear in the new 
and even more difficult part 
of army reformer. It has 
been given to few com- 
manders to һе great alike in 
the broad, clear thinking 
which makes the strategist 
and in the mastery of detail 
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and singleness of purpose 
which are necessary to 
anyone wlio attempts to 
reform an army in the face 
of the enemy. But General 
Joffre is one of these few. 
His reforming work in the 
winter of 1914-15 will pro- 
bably be recognised when 
the full story of it can be 
told as tlie best proof of his 
military capacity and of 
his strength of character. 
At present his work as а re- 
former is known only in 
outline. At the time no 
hint of it ever reached 
this country. People here 
had no conception of the 
gravity of the problems 
which he had to solve; 
and they saw in the long 
winter months of trench 
warfare, in which neither 
side advanced or retired, 
except here and there a 
mile, either a stalemate, 
only to be relieved by the 
arrival of British reinforce- 
ments in the spring, or 
evidence cf a planless hesita- 
tion and  indecision. In 
reality it was the period of a 
great military recovery, 
more remarkable because so 
much more rarer іп war 
than victories in the field. 
The gravest faults had 
shown themselves in the 
higher commands of the 
French army. Ап official 
retrospect, published in the 
spring, in, its enumeration 
of the causes of the great 
French defeat at Morhange, 
mentioned among them 
“the default of certain 
units.” The phrase hides 
perhaps the most serious 
fact in the early history of 
the war. The units which 
“defaulted” belonged to 
the Fifteenth Army Corps, 
who at a critical moment 
in the battle either failed 
to stand their ground or 
refused to obey the order 
to advance—it is not clear 
which. What does seem to 
be clear is that these 
units had been ordered to 
advance without being 
properly protected by ar- 
tillery, and therefore with 
the certainty of being cut to 
pieces. The officers were 
stupefied at the order, and 
refused to send their men 


IE 


Gonoral D'Amade. 


(Central News. 
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to certain death to no pur- 
pose.* Coming after the 
fiasco of the first French 
invasion of Alsace, for which 
the general was relieved of 
his command, this incident 
raised the gravest doubts 
about the capacity of the 
higher ranks in the French 
army. Nor were these two 
examples the only ones. 
The leading in the battle 
of Charleroi was bad. 
“There were in this affair," 
said the French Retrospect 
in the spring, individual 
and collective failures, im- 
prudences committed under 
the fire of the enemy, 
divisions ill-engaged, rash 
deployments and precipi- 
tate retreats, а premature 
waste of men, and finally 
the inadequacy of certain 
of our corps and of their 
leaders in the use of both 
infantry and artillery. In 
consequence of these lapses, 
the enemy, turning to ac- 
count the difficult terrain, 
was able to secure the 
maximum of profit from 
the advantages which the 
superiority of his subaltern 
cadres gave him.” Censure 
could hardly be stronger ; 
and it is clear that in the 
early months of the war 
there must have been a 
serious breakdown in the 
higher ranks of the French 
army. “‘ ong before war 
broke out," General Joffre 
is reported as saying, in 
an interview suppressed at 
the time but aftenvards 
republished in the most 
famous of French provincial 
newspapers, “ I had realised 
that a great number oi our 
generals were worm out 
and tired. Some I found 
absolutely unfit, absolutely 
unequal to their task, and 
about others I had grave 
doubts. I had made it 
clear that I intended to 
replace these worn-out and 
unsuitable members of our 
General Staff by younger ofi- 
cers; and in spite of all the 
obstacles that were then laid 
across my way tc frustrate 


* Paris Correspondent of the 
Manchester Guardian, March 22, 
1913. Later this corp, under 
better leadership, undoubtedly 
distinguished itself. 
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such a plan, I should have seen it through. But the war 
came too soon. I admit that in this war a few 
of our generals in whom I had confidence did not come 
up to my expectations, for the real leader of men mostly 
reveals himself during actual war only, and not on parade 
during peace. The keenest intelligence and the widest 
knowledge are of no use unless they are combined with 
the gift of resolute action, Responsibility in war 
is often such as to leave men of otherwise great merit 
and inherent qualities and power quite helpless. 

Such were the first difüculties that faced General 
Jofire. A kindly man, and with the Southern Frenchman's 
warmth of personal friendship, he can have found no 
task more painful than this weediug of the incompetent 
or worn-out men from the higher commands. He allowed 
no friendship, no personal feeling to stand between him 
and what he believed to be his duty to France. Аза 
result of his purge, the average age of general officers 
in the French army was lowered by ten years. At the 
end of the winter more than three-fourths of the officers 
commanding armies and army Corps were less than sixty 
years of age. His task was simplified by the fact that 
for three years, as a result of his reforms, some of the 
higher regimental commands had been duplicated, Every 
French cavalry and infantry regiment had two colonels 
and there was thus a reservoir of officers used to command 


in spirit in Europe. Promotion from the ranks was 
Írequent, and indeed there was no reason why it should 
not be, seeing that the commissioned ranks in the French 
army were not separated from the rank and file by 
any differences of education, of wealth, or of social status. 


REPAIRING THE WASTAGE OF WAR. 


The next problem before General Joffre was to repair, 
so far as was possible, the wastage of war. First, all men 
of the contingents between 1889 and Igog, that is, men 
between twenty-five and forty-seven, who had hitherto 
been exempted from service, were called up. Secondly, 
local committees were appointed to hold musters of the 
men of military age exempted from field service, and 
engaged in some auxiliary service of the army, in order to 
detect the shirkers and draft them into the fighting force. 
Lastly, all the reservists between the ages of twenty-six 
and forty who had hitherto escaped active service were 
called to the colours; and in addition the 1915 contingent, 
which ordinarily would not have been called up till the 
autumn of that year, were already in training in December 
of 1914. By these means a new army was created, ready 
for the spring, of nearly a million men; and with the 
Prospect of a British army rising to a million or more, 
Spting had fewer anxieties so far as the supply of шеп 
Was concerned. 

But it was not enough to raise the men ; a more serious 
difficulty was to equip them, A correspondent of tlie 
Neue Zürcher Zeilung, writing on January 3rd, says that 
already on that date appeals had been issued to every 
industry capable of supplying equipment to the army. 
At the same time, immense preparations were made for 
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increasing the manufacture of guns and ammunition. 
Тһе following passage from the correspondent of the 
Zurich paper is interesting as showing that the French 
at the beginning of the year were hard at work on the 
problem of munitions, which in England did not obtain 
public notoriety until three or four months later. 


“The arms of the new units are being manufactured at 
full speed by all.the branches of the armanicnt industry. А 
veritable trial of strength is being carried out by the great 
metallurgical works which supply the material for the artillery. 
Only last June attention was drawn by General Maitrot and 
then Senator Hombert to the lack of heavy artillery in the 
French army. At that time only a few batteries of the 150 mm. 
(6-inch) gun of the Rimailho type were iu existence. 
Immediately the French set to work to create within afew 
months a completely new heavy artillery—something between 
the Rimailho aud the 75 mm. field gun—and this artillery has 
already taken part in the fighting and given excellent results, 
Week after week new batteries are being sent to the front. 
It is especially in the matter of artillery ammunition that almost 
fabulous results have been achieved. All factories and works 
iu any way connected with the steel and iron industry have been 
turned into manufactories of shells and grenades. „The 
chief aim is to be in a position, when the decisive moment conies, 
to pour out a rain of shells “ as from а watercan " on the 
enemy's position without need for economy.“ ; 


In no direction did the energies of the French 
manufacturers yield better results than in the equipment 
of the great fortresses. It is believed—naturally the 
details are not made public—that the fortifications of 
Verdun and their armament have been largely remodelled 
since the beginning of the war. The fate of the Belgian 
fortresses, and in particular the fate.of Namur, which had 
such serious effects on the plans of defence in Northem 
France, naturally made the French extremely anxious 
for the safety of their great line of fortresses along the 
Heights of the Meuse, оп which, even more than on the 
successful defence of the northern frontier, the safety of 
France depended. ‘The French Staff was not slow to grasp 
the lessons of the Belgian failures. They saw, in the first 
instance, that no strength of defence could make up for 
the lack of guns of long range, and they re-armed such of 
the French forts as were deficient in this respect. 
Secondly, they saw that the best protection for fortress 
guns was not masonry and steel cupolas, but concealment, 
frequent change of position, and mobility. Lastly, they 
saw that the right use of forts was as bases for the 
operations of a field army, and not as shelters against 
the fury of a storm of fire which had been allowed 
to come near and break over them. Nowhere are these 


principles more clearly recognised than at Verdun, whose 
defence in this war will probably go down to history as 


a classic example of the right use of forts in a system of 
national defence. 


All through the winter faith in General Joffre steadily 
grew. Besides his military qualities, said a shrewd 
Swiss observer at the beginning of 1915, “ it is his strength 
of character, his doggedness, and the moral authority 
which he inspires that deserve our admiration.” 


It was only he who was in a position to prevent a disaster 
after the battle of Charleroi by inspiring the entire army 
with the conviction that the retreat was an intentional move 
and pursued with the object of placing the storming Germans 
between the two blades of a pair of scissors. The army believed 
him, and not only was a fight avoided, but the strategical 
manœuvre was crowned with complete success. Thanks to 
this moral authority, which has become still more profound 
since then, he has succeeded in making the French soldiers 
adapt themselves to the war of positions, which has ever been 
a speciality of General Joffre in his capacity of engineer. It 
is still owing to his personal influence if in the present phase, 
when the strategical operations are paralysed and the armies 
are condemned to inactivity, the officers and men do not give 
vent to their native temperament, but are waiting patiently 
for the moment when Joffre considers it at last opportune to 
act. 

His firm character is also revealed in his attitude towards 
incapable leaders. Since Jofire has been in supreme command 
he has dismissed or replaced no fewer than seventy-seven 
generals—a number which has since then probably increased. 
ОЁ all the political generals aud corps commanders—that is, 
those who owed their places to the good offices of politicians— 
ouly one has remained, General Sarrail, who has exhibited high 
strategical abilities. The slightest error in the leading of the 
troops is severely punished, and the number of high officers 
treated in this way amount to 150. 

This hecatomb of political generals has not been effected 
without some resistance. But Joffre remained obstinate, and 
when a high personage one day asked him to cancel а certain 
order he categorically declared that should these efforts continue 
he would put his sword on the table. This was carefully noted 
for future guidance. To-day Joffre is the most popular man 
in France, and had he really tendered his resignation for reasons 
which could not long remain a secret there would have arisen a 
storm in the'land which the Government would not have been 
able to resist.” 


As a strategist, his principal characteristic was his 
patience and his firm belief that tlie surest way to defeat 
an able and resolute enemy is not to try to imitate him, 
but to develop ап opposing system of strategy and tactics 
which would feed his weakness and at the same time 
bring out all that is best in one's own national character. 
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British troops drawn up outside their billets before returning to the trenches. 
(Newspaper Illustrations, 


French troops r 
eturning to their trenches In the Solssons district. [Topical Press. 
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Serving out winter coats to the English soldiers in Franco. 


(Central News. 


CHAPTER XV. 
THE WINTER CAMPAIGN IN FRANCE. 


THE DIVISIONS OF THE BATTLE FRONT—THE OPERATIONS OF THE BRITISH FLEET OFF THE COAST OF BELGIUM—THE 
BRITISH LINES—THE FIGHTING ROUND LA DASSÉE—LA BOISSELLE-—SOISSONS—-RHEIM8 AND CHAMPAGNE—THE 
ARGONNE—VERDUN AND THE WOEVRE—THE ALSACE FRONT, 


Belgium and France made a continuous and 

rapidly moving story, big with great events. 

But with the approach of winter the movement 
is arrested, and the flow of the war in the west no longer 
moves in a single broad channel, but breaks up in a delta 
of seemingly disconnected streams, like: those: rivers of 
Siberia that flow north and lose themselves in the frozen 
tundras on the shores of the Arctic Sea. In the trench 
warfare of the winter the excitement and passion of the 
summer is frozen stiff in an iron mould, like molten metal 
poured out of the furnace into a frosty air. 

The chief interest of this winter campaign is not 
strategical or tactical, but moral; and its significance 
is to be found not in records of military movements—such 
movement as there was was never more than could be 
covered in half-an-hour's walk—but in the life of the 
soldiers in the trenches, and in the hard philosophy which 
sustained them in a reversal to the existence—short, 
brutish, and nasty—of primeval cave- man. Some descrip- 
tion has already been given of this strange life, and in the 
next chapter a further account is given of the appearance 
of typical trenches on the west front. The object of this 
chapter is to give a general view of the opposing lines, 
and to take note of such operations as were of importance 
in the long winter that set in soon after the failure of the 
German attempts to force their way to Calais past Ypres. 
The result of all these operations was almost of necessity 
inconclusive, but some idea of their character, and of the 
condition in which they left the opposing lines, is necessary 
to an understanding of the military problems which 
presented themselves in the spring. 

The length of the firing lines was more than 450 miles, 
and extended from the sea near Ostend--a few hours from 
Dover—to the Vosges mountains and the Swiss Alps. 


| | P to the middle of November the campaigns in 


A front so long cannot be envisaged as a whole, and it is 
necessary for the sake of clearness to divide it into its 
several sections, each of which has fairly well-marked 
distinguishing characteristics. The battle front divides 
naturally into three parts, a Western, a Southern, and 
an Eastern; and each front in its turn is divisible in 
three sections—a left and a right wing and a centre. The 
divisions may be set out thus:— 
(А) THE WESTERN FRONT, extending from Nieuport, near 
Ostend, to the junction of the Oise and the Aisne, * 


(i.) The Left Wing, from the sea to Ypres. Held 
by French and Belgian troops, flanked by 
the British fleet. Flat, sandy, intersected 
with canals. 

(ii.) The Centre, from Ypres to La Bassée. Held 
exclusively by the British. Damp clayey 
soil, enclosed country, flat, with isolated 
hills. 

(ii) The Right Wing, from the neighbourhood 
of La Basée to Compiègne. Dry, well 
wooded, warmer soil. 


(B) Тнк SOUTHERN FRONT, extending from Compiégne to 

the Argonne. Held entirely by French. 

(i.) The Left Wing, along he valley of the Aisne, 

through Soissons to Rheims. Rolling 

country, chalky soil. 

(ii) The Centre, from Rheims across the 

Champagne and up the valley of the 

Suippe to the Forest of Argonne, Flat 
plateau, light, chalky soil. 

(ui) The Right Wing. The Forest of Argonne. 

Heavy clayey soil, rolling hills. Thickly 

wooded, roads and communications few. 
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The Battle-front in the West. 


(C) THE EASTERN FRONT. Again held in its entirety 
by the French. From Verdun to Belfort. 

(1) The Left Wing. The great bastion round the 
fortress of Verdun, curving like the top 
loop of a note of interrogation, with a 
hollow made by the German lines round 
St. Mihiel. 

(i) The Centre. The plain of the Southern 
Woevre, south of St. Mihiel to Pont-a- 
Mousson to Nancy and Lunéville, ‘The 
Woevre is an undulating plain of woods 
and meres, intersected- by deep cloughs, 
known locally as гиріѕ, e.g., the Rupt de 
Mad. Round Nancy the country is hilly, 

(iii) The Right Wing. ‘The crests of the Vosges 
mountains overlooki 


the lower Spurs of 
crossing to Belfort, near oT. 
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Something more must be said of most of these parts, for 
each of them has an interest of its own, and each presents 
problems that are distinctive. 


THE OPERATIONS ON THE BELGIAN SEABOARD. { 

The strength of the Belgian army after its reorgani- 
sation was about 150,000 men, which, with some assistance 
from the French, held the line of the Vser from its sea 
Coast to near Ypres. No serious attempt was made by 
the Germans during the winter to cross the Vser by the 
coast road. ‘There was, however, a very general popular 
expectation in this country at the beginning of the winter 
that the Allies might.make a forward movement along the 
coast in conjunction with the British fleet. It was even 
thought possible that a force might be landed under d 
of its guns, and that in this way the German flank mig" 
be tumed. At one time the Germans took this m 
Very seriously, and began a series of very elaborate 
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Dutch frontier. It is conceivable that important results 
might have been achieved by a landing near the Dutch 
frontier, but the operation would have been a very 
hazardous one, with the Germans holding Antwerp, Ghent, 
and Bruges ; and the Allies, even if they had men available 
at that time—which is doubtful—were wise not to take 
risks, unless the Belgians had been in a position to take 
the offensive along the coast, which they certainly were 
not. The operations of the fleet were much less ambitious 
in their object. 

"The flotilla was organised" says Admiral Hood, 
in his report on the naval operations in October and 
November, “ to prevent the movement of large bodies of 
German troops along the coast roads from Ostend to 
Nieuport, to support the left flank of the Belgian army, 
and to prevent any movement by sea of the enemy's 
troops." In these objects the flotilla succeeded for a 
time, though not without suffering loss; but as the enemy 
succeeded in mounting heavy guns on the coast, the older 
battleships, like the Venerable, took part in the work. 
The fleet did not, however, succeed in preventing the 
Germans from forming a submarine base at Zeebrugge, 
and the net result of the operation was to confirm the 
generally accepted view that battleships can accomplish 
nothing very serious against shore batteries unless there is 
an army ready to co-operate with their work. 


THE BRITISH LINES. 


Ypres, the scene of the terrible fighting at the end 
of October and the beginning of November, was taken 
over by the French on November 17th, and a few days 
later was subjected by the Germans to a bombardment 
which destroyed most of what the previous fighting had 
spared. The assistance of the French at Ypres considerably 
shortened the British lines, which were now divided into 
two equal portions by the River Lys. The northern section 
of the British lines ran through broken and rolling 
country, in which the Germans, generally speaking, 
occupied the higher and the British the lower ground. 
That disadvantage was the legacy of the fighting round 
Ypres in October, when the Germans, it will be 
remembered, though they failed to break down the 
defences on the east, succeeded in driving a wedge into 
the British lines and occupying the wooded ridges which 
overlook the town from the south-east. Wytschaete 
and Messines are the principal positions on this ridge, 
the possession of which by the Germans was a constant 
annoyance to us all through the winter. An attack made 
on December r4th against one of the spurs of the 
Wytschaete position broke down with over 400 
casualties, mainly in two Scotch regiments, and was 
not renewed. 

South of Messines, which marks the western limit 
of this German indentation, our lines ran almost due 
south to the Lys, which they crossed at Houplines, just 
east of Armentiéres, which, like Ypres, suffered heavily 
from the German bombardment, and had a celebrated 
organ destroyed in the old church of St. Vaast. The 
floods, which were two or three miles broad east of 
Houplines, were as complete a protection to the German 
lines near the Lys as were the floods on the Yser to the 
Belgian army. About three miles north of Armentiéres 
the British trenches run through to Ploegsteert Wood, 
corrupted by the army to Plug Street, which, at first 
a treacherous bog, became later one of the few pleasant 
spots in the British lines. This was the Biitish equivalent 

-of the Argonne, and the only place in which our troops 
had any experience so far in the war of lorest fighting. 
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But it was south of the Lys that the hard fighting took 
place. ‘This district is a flat, water-logged plain, in which 
trench life was at its worst. Here, too, the Germans 
held the higher ground, running from Ia Bassée, where 
there are two considerable hills surrounded with mounds 
of slag, through Neuve Chapelle and Aubers, in a 
direction parallel to the Lys. Almost the only dry spot 
in the British lines on this section is at Givenchy, standing 
on rising ground, just opposite La Bassée. Between 
La Bassée and Givenchy is the famous “ railway triangle " 
formed by the looplines running east from La Bassée and 
by the Bethune Canal. It is described as one of the most 
desolate and forbidding spots on the whole front. 


“The familiar poplar trees and the placid surface of the 
canal contrast with the trench-tormented ground, which is 
full of huge circular fortified holes, plots of barbed wire. 
The place is a warren of trenches, old and new. There 
are trenches built by the French, the Germans, and the 
British, abandoned and subsequently reoccupied, blown to 
pieces by mine and by shell fire, captured and recaptured 
in this amazing war in which armies appear to attach more 
importance to sentiment than to comfort. It is dotted 
with strange defensive works, such as keeps, which suggest 
the sixteenth rather than the twentieth century. It is 
pitted with shell-fire as the face of a person is pitted 
with small-pox. Water stands stagnant and fcetid in every 
shell-hole, every hollow. The gauntness of telegraph poles, 
here and there snapped in two by shell-fire and lying in a 
coil of telegraph line, the sinister mazes of wire entangle- 
ments, complete the panorama of desolation."* 


Even ' Eye-witness," incorrigible optimist as he is, 
can find nothing pleasant to say of this region. He 
compares the confused mass of trenches, crossing and 
re-crossing, to a huge gridiron. “ A trench runs straight 
for some distance, then it suddenly forks in three or four 
directions. One branch merely leads to a ditch full of 
water, used in drier weather as a means of communication ; 
another ends abruptly in a cul-de-sac, probably an 
abandoned sap-head; the third winds on, leading into 
galleries and passages further forward.” When new ground 
is broken the spade tums up the dead. The life of the 
soldier is a “strange, cramped existence, with death always 
near . . . a life which has one dull, monotonous 
background of mud and water. 


THE TWO BATTLES OF GIVENCHY. 


"There were two battles fought at Givenchy in tlie 
course of the winter. On December 18th, in the early 
morning, two Indian Divisions began an attack on the 
German positions opposite Givenchy. ‘The Meerut Division, 
which was on the left, after capturing the enemy’s 
advanced trenches, was heavily counter-attacked and 
forced to retire. In the meantime, the Lahore Division 
on the right had captured the position opposite, and not 
knowing, apparently, what had happened on its left 
had crammed as many men into the captured trenches 
as they would hold. When morning came they found 
themselves unsupported, with both flanks in the air. 
The ground behind them was swept with fire. Attempts 
to reach them broke down, and it was equally impossible 
for the Division to withdraw. ‘There was nothing to be 
done but to hold on till nightfall, which was done, and the 
trenches were then evacuated. The next day, Sunday, 
the 20th, the Germans began a violent bombardment 
on the whole front occupied by the Indian Corps, and 
then followed it up with an attack on Givenchy. Part 
of the line on the left gave way, and the enemy even 


* A Times Correspondent’s description. 
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entered Givenchy. It was à very critical moment, for 
Givenchv was one of the most important points In tlie 
British "Hine. The chief honour for the recovery of 
Givenchy belongs: to the First Manchesters, who late 


in the evening 
advanced through 
the village апа 
re-occupied the old 
support trenches. 
Again the same 
situation arose 
as had coníronted 
the Lahore Division 
on the 18th. ‘The 
Manchesters in the 
trenches were un- 
able to go forward, 
and none of their 
reserves could move 
tothem. They not 
only hung on all 
night, but at dawn 
they moved out to 
attack the enemy's 
trenches in front. 
The attack did 
not succeed, and 
the regiment 
was presently back 
in the support 
trenches, its left 
flank still exposed 
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tion in his account of this unſortunate affair, fought 
with the utmost steadiness and gallantry. 
A month later, on January 25th, the enemy were again 
in Givenchy, but our artillery fire had the effect of 
deflecting their line 
of advance, and 
they all crowded 
into the Village on 
its north - eastern 
corner. ‘hence 
they penetrated 
into the centre of 
the town, where 
there was а strong- 
hold known as a 
keep. (This trench 
war sometimes 
skipped more than 
the two centuries 
to the wars of 
position of Marl- 
borough’s days, and 
became medizeval.) 
On this occasion 
it went back 
further still. ‘There 
was desperate hand- 
to-hand and house- 
to-house fighting. 
Some men fought 
with bayonets in 
their hands, others 


and its right British soldiers in the trenches In Flanders during the with bare fists, while 


unable to get 
into touch with i 
its supports, ‘The situation was serious, and in the 
afternoon the Manchesters fell back, having been in action 
continuously for twenty hours. Had they known that 
reinforcements were on their way, they might have held 
still longer to their positions. For on the day before 
Sir John French had ordered up first a brigade of the 
First Army Corps, 
then in general 
reserve, and later 
the whole corps 
up to the support 
of the Indian Corps. 
The position was 
recovered before 
dusk, but it was 
not until the night 
of the following day 
that the line was 
restored, and the 
regiments who had 
stood their ground 
when part of the 
line gave way early 
оп Sunday were 
all relieved, The 
defaulting теш- 


have been Gurkhas 

and Baluchis, and it is not to be wondered at that they 
broke down temporarily under conditions of war and 
climate so different from those to which they were 
accustomed, But as a whole the Indian troops, as 
Sir John French is careful to say without any qualifica- 


winter campaign. [Photopress, “ Bye-witness tells 


a story of a man 
who entered a house occupied by eight Germans, 
bayoneted four, and captured the rest, all the time 
sucking at a short clay pipe. Before noon the village was 
again clear. More successful, however, was the German 
attack south of the canal, where the enemy drove in a 
part of our line, and though he was repulsed later, we 
had to be content 
with a position 
„` slightly in rear of 
i ourold trenches. Iu 
the following month 
there was some 
successful hand-to- 
hand fighting in Ше 
brickfields between 
the canal and rail- 
way. 

Throughout the 
whole of this winter 
fighting at La Bassée 
the British army 
sufiered severely 
from the low-lying 
and swampy posi- 
tions which it occu- 


A mouth organ provides a litt f н itions 
le music for the condition 
ments seem to men in the trenches. pied. Its 


[lolo press. were much worse 

than those of the 
enemy occupying the higher ground on the ridge overlooking 
the valley. Sir John French, in his despatch of February 
2nd, allows himself the luxury, in which he rarely indulges, 
of general reflection, and points out the great difficulties 
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“To cause anything more than a waste of ammunition 
long-range artillery fire requires constant and accurate 
observation; but this most necessary condition is rendered 
impossible of attainment iu the midst of continual fog and 
mist. 

“Again, armies have now grown accustomed to rely 
largely on aircraft reconnoissance for accurate information 
of the enemy, but the effective performance of this service 
is materially influenced by wind and weather. 

“The deadly accuracy, range, and quick-firing capabilities 
of the modern rifle and machine gun require that a firc- 
swept zone be crossed in the shortest possible space of 
time by attacking troops. But if men are detained under 
the enemy's fire by tle difficulty of emerging from a 
water-logged trench, and by the necessity of passing over 
ground knee-deep in holding mud and slush, such attacks 
become practically prohibitive owing to the losses they 
entail.” 


‘There were few moments of excitement, and still fewer 
brilliant passages, in the winter months on the front Opposite 
La Bassée ; what little movement there was was movement 
backwards. Yet the quality of the British army showed 
in no less favourable a light than amid the excitement 
of the opening months of the war. Nearly all armies will 
rise to great feats of endurance when nerves are 
strung up; but an even greater test for an army is its 
power to resist the depression of uneventful suffering, 
and perhaps no army in the world would have stood this 
test so well as the British. It emerged from a winter in 
the wet and the mud high-spirited still, and with no 
change of temper other than an added touch of impatience. 
There had been surprisingly little sickness--for which 
the country has to thank the sanitary aud the medical 
services, whose work usually never finds a chronicler until 


the war is over, when people have grown so weary of its 
incidents that they forget to express their thanks. 

On the west front, between La Bassée and Compiégne— 
the French right to our centre—there were some useful 
gains in the winter, of which perhaps the most important 
were the capture of Vermelles, south-west of La Bassée, 
and the pushing of the Germans back from Albert. This 
last success led to one of the most horrible passages in 
the whole history of war. Behind Albert, and hidden away 
in a fold of the ground, is the small village of La Boisselle. 
It was impossible for the French gunners to reach the 
place with their fire, and the only way of approach was 
by trench and sap. The French infantry sapped up tlie 
hill side (the ground all along this west front rises gradually 
towards the east), and then, early in January, reached the 
ейде of the village. Contact was established with the 
enemy’s trenches in the village churchyard, and there, 
through the rest of the winter into the spring, fighting 
went on amongst and in the tombs, sapping from grave 
to grave. (See page 157.) 


THE BATTLE OF HILL 132. 


Some of the most serious fighting of the winter took 
place along the stretch of the Aisne river held by the 
British in the last fortnight of September. Early iu 
January the French attack opposite Soissons began to 
make very considerable progress. They worked their 
way up front the river along two valleys flanking one of 
the spurs with which the gentle slope of the hills running 
down to the river is ribbed. They captured Cuffies and 
Crouy, and the hill between them, marked on the official 
maps with the number 132, and they also gained a footing 
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The bombarded church at Albert. 


[Central News. 
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on the plateau at Vregny, which, when the British fought 
on this section of the front, had been the centre of the 
German position. Immediately behind is Anizy, an 
important railway junction, the loss of which would 
probably have forced the Germans to retire from their 
positions in the angle of the Aisne and the Oise, and to fall 
back on the Laon-La Fére line. General von Kluck was 
alarmed, and brought up heavy reinforcements from other 
points of the front—the excellent railway system within 
the German lines made their prompt concentration easy. 
He had hopes not only of checking the French advance, 
which was not in very great strength —perhaps three 
brigades or about 12,000 men—and had been pushed 
forward rather too rapidly, but also of effecting a capture 
and perhaps of 
breaking across 
the Aisne. With 
two army corps at 
command, it did 
not need much of 
Von Kluck’s great 
ability as a tactician 
to force the French 
back from the 
plateau down to 
the river. For- 
tune favoured his 
projects. The 
weather was wet 
and stormy, and 
the Aisne rose very 
rapidly. First the 
bridge at Venizel 
апа then the bridge 
at Missy was car- 
ried away. Night 
fortunately came 
down, and the 
engineers on the 
south laboured all 
night to: construct 
a bridge at Missy. 
What followed 
was told in an 
articlein the Matiz, 
which seems to 
have had authentic 
information. 


“The morn- 
ing of the 13th 
saw the Missy 
bridge up, the 
engincers who 
had been work- 
ing upon it 
having had their 
feet frozen whilst engaged upon their task. Immediately 
reinforcements and munitions began to pass across. But 
at twenty minutes past eight the bridge was again swept 
away. Thus the French forces were again separated from 
their main body. They had but fifty cartridges left, and they 
charged the Germans, fighting furiously with thcir bayoncts and 
rifle butts. Practically the whole of fhe First German Army 
was engaged in a counter-attack, and the French were forced 
to a retirement, which they carried out in perfect order. 


LII 
* German reinforcements continued to arrive from Laon, 
Verins, and Méziéres, A hundred times the French charged ; 
a hundred times they were forced back upon the ruined 
villages. Their orders then were to hold оп, New bridges 
were being built, aud on the other side of the river reserves 
impaticntly awaited for the opportunity to cross. 


French dragoons advancing past an English outpost. 
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"On the morning of the r4th the retreat began. The 
bridge had again been repaired, and would probably hold 
for an hour or two. Rapid action was necessary. The 
battery of artillery covering the retreat was reduced to its 
last four shells, with only six men to work the guns, the 
rest having been killed. As the last company crossed the 
river a young officer in charge of the battery, whose arm 
had been broken, gave the order to fire, and then rendered his 
guns useless as the French troops safely recrossed the Aisne." 


The German account pays high testimony to the work 
of the French gunners in the advance to the plateau, 
but is curiously silent about the swollen river. It must 
be supposed that the bridges up stream stood, for they 
crossed the river apparently without difficulty and 
penetrated to the suburbs of Soissons, where, however, 
they never estab- 
lished themselves. 
Another version of 
the story current in 
France was that the 
bridges across the 
Aisne were de- 
stroyed not by the 
floods but by the 
German artillery. 
The net result of 
these operations 
which began so well 
for the French was 
that the whole of 
the ground won by 
the British at the 
Battle of the Aisne, 
and held by them 
for the last fort- 
night in September, 
was lost to the 
enemy. 


THE OPERATIONS 
IN CHAMPAGNE. 
East of Soissons 
is Rheims, persist- 
ently bombarded for 
eighty days in suc- 
cession in the win- 
ter; on the edge, the 
plain of Champagne, 
to which the Ger- 
mans attached such 
great importance. 
The remarkable 
operations which 
the French began 
in Champagne on 
February 15th, 
like the operations in the Woevre, belong rather to 
the spring than to the winter campaign, and they are 
best treated later in connection with the events which 
followed them. But their earlier stages round Perthes-les- 
Hurlus and Beausejour Farm have been described by the 
official British Observer with the French forces in a letter 
which gives the only good description of the day-to-day 
progress of active trench warfare that has yet appeared 
in this war. The whole value of the letter is in its 
detail, which does not lend itself easily to summary. 
But some idea of the character of trench war is conveyed 
by his map, which we give. "These operations, it must be 
remembered, were amongst the most successful conducted 


{Photopress. 
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Diagram to illustrate the Trench Fighting In Champagne. 


by the French during the winter. The figures in the 
map are the dates of the month on which the lines to which 
they belong were won; the letters mark the points at 
which the fighting was particularly obstinate or interesting. 
* A," for example, is a little redoubt holding 500 men. 
It was first attacked by the French in January and retaken, 
except for the southern corner, where they held on for 
a fortnight. On February 16th and r7th it was taken 
and lost, retaken and lost again. On the 23rd the French 
were again in the fort, successfully repulsed five counter- 
attacks, and were turned out by the sixth On the 27th 
they took the whole of the fort except a piece of trench 
on the far side, and on the 29th they’ captured that too. 
A similar history attaches to each of the letters. 

* Observer" will perhaps bear quoting on the history 
of “р.” Er 
“At *D' there are two woods; the southern we will 

call No. 3, the northern No. 4. On the 16th our Allies 
got a trench just south of No. 3; they got into the wood 


on the 18th, and fought backwards and forwards in the 
wood that day and all the 19th and 2001; by the evening 


of the 20th they had almost reached the northern edge. 
On the zıst a stronger counter-attack than usual was 
repulsed, and їп pursuing the retiring enemy they secured 
the northern edge. On the 22nd there was more fighting 
in No, 3, but in the end the French managed to make 
their way into No. 4, as far as a trench which runs along 
a crest midway through the wood. The next six days saw 
continuous fighting in No. 4, sometimes near the northern 
end, sometimes at the crest in the middle, and occasionally 
back near the southern end. The French now hold the 
northern edge, and have pushed troops into the ‘Square’ 
wood just north of the line of the 25th.” 


The progress in this three weeks’ fighting varied from 
200 to 1,400 yards, and the total casualties on both sides 


in the same period cannot have been less than 50,000 
or 60,000. 


SOME OFFICIAL CALCULATIONS. 


The winter campaign was a period of disillusionment 
for many in this country who had hoped for an early 
issue from the war. There were those who, when the 
retreat from the Marne began, had visions of a German 


The horso lines In a British’ camp in the North of France. 
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A Ghurka regiment ‘returning to the trenches at La Bassde. 


Indian troops baking native bread. 
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Sedan, in which the war would be dramatically ended 
by the interception of the main army in France by a 
converging movement on both flanks, or of a disastrous 
retreat through Belgium. When the retreating army 
dug itself in on the Aisne, and then with fresh reinforce- 
ments attempted on this firm pivot a new great tuming 
movement through Belgium, taking Antwerp on its way, 
the earlier over-confidence gave way to depression which 
refused all the comforts of official optimism. Some 
measured up the cost of a mile gained here and there, 
and figured by a sum in simple proportion that the total 
cost even of driving the enemy back to his own country 
would be prohibitive, even in a war that has been more 
spendthrift of human life than any in history. They 
failed to see any signs of a definite strategic plan emerging 
through the operations of the winter. Between the official 
optimism and the hard facts of the situation they saw no 
correspondence, and the severity of the censorship spread 
scepticism of the accuracy and value of the official reports. 
Criticism was driven underground, and the people became 
the prey of rumour, extravagant alike in their gloom 
and again in their confidence of early victory, апа 
swung uncertainly from depression to elation and back 
again. 

Much the most valuable of all the official statements 
of the grounds of hope was the French Retrospect on the 
first six months of the war, published in March. The 
argument of this writer was that the Germans had wasted 
their resources in order to win the quick victory which was 
their only chance, and at the end of six months had 
entirely failed, and that the French, on the other 
hand, had conserved their resources by a defeusive 
which was more economical of men, and had gradually 
all through the winter been accumulatiug power in 
men, supplies, and organisation, which, when the spring 


came, would carry them to victory. By the middle of 
January, Germany's losses on the two fronts were 
1,800,000 men, excluding sick. The French critic assumed 
that of these 500,000 would be able to rejoin after being 
cured, and he therefore estimated the net losses at 
1,300,000 men, or 260,000 per month. The entire resources 
of Germany in men amounted to nine millions, from which 
some half a million should be deducted for men employed 
on raihvays, in police, and in armament works, leaving 
a net total of 8,500,000. Of these, half were at the front 
at the end of the winter, and 1,300,000 had been lost. 
Deducting from the remainder inefficients and men of over 
39 years of age, the writer arrived at the conclusion 
that Germany's untouched resources іп 1915 would not 
amount to more than two millions, of which 800,000 
might be immediately available, 500,000 in April, and 
another 700,000 (anticipating the 1916 and 1917 classes) 
before the end of the year. These resources would not 
enable Germany, at an average rate of loss of 260,000 
a month, to do more than fill the gaps for eight months. 
He thus arrived at the conclusion that Germany had 
reached her maximum, would not be able to do more than 
maintain her standard of numbers for eight months, and 
then would begin to weaken. France, at the period at 
which he was writing, had more than 2,500,000 men at 
the front, with 1,250,000 in the depóts. In addition, 
there were the British and the Belgian armies, and the 
enormous untouched reserves of Russia. The time must 
come when the Allies would be in a decided numerical 
superiority. Не further detected signs of growing 
inferiority in the German munitions, and with the whole 
world open to the Allies to draw upon and closed to 
Germany, thanks to British sea-power, he was confident 
that the German weakness in this respect would become 
more marked as time went on. 
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“We have before us two systems. The one, the German 
demanded a rapid success at the opening of athe 
st France before the Russians 
before the British reserves could 
intervene, before the economic trouble could make itself 
felt. Hence the creation in all haste of new corps. Whether 
or not they could be kept up for a long time, by predeter- 
mination the victory was to be immediate. Now this 
necessary victory the Germans did not have. З 

* The other system, Ше French system, consists, with the 
advantage of the freedom of the seas, in maintaining iu 
good and complete form a number of sufficient formations, 
and in creating new ones only in the measure in which 
they can with certainty be kept up aud suitably and 
durably equipped with regimental organisation. This system 
is established with a view to a prolonged war. 

«ОГ these two systems which, after six months of trial, 
shall triumph? To put the question is to answer it. The 
Germans can no longer oppose us with forces superior to 
ours, They will therefore not be able to do in the future 
what they could not do in the past when they were 
one-third more numerous than ourselves.” 


system, à 
campaign-——a success араш 
could come upon the field, 


°“ NIBBLING." 


But would a superiority 
of, say, thirty per cent be 
sufficient to carry the Ger- 
man positions in Belgium 
and Northern France, which 
she had been fortifying 
assiduously for six months ? 
The first answer to that 
question was the conviction, 
held very strongly both in 
the French and the British 
army, that a “moral 
superiority " had beenestab- 
lished over the Germans, 
and in particular that the 
French regimental organisa- 
tion was much superior to 
the German especially in 
its officers. ^ The French 
regiment, according to the 
author -of the Retrospect, 
had no fewer than forty- 
eight officers against the 
twelve to which the Ger- 
mans had been reduced. 
The second answer was 
that enormous as the 
problem was of turning the 
Germans out of Belgium and 
France, it might not in reality 
be so insuperable as it was 
in appearance. The real 
depth of the German posi- 
tion in Flanders and Belgium 
was not the hundred miles which separated their existing 
lines from their own frontier, but something very much 
Jess. It was that of a number of belts representing 
the Possible lines of defence that an enemy might take 
up in succession. The depth of the first line in Flanders 
was the distance between the Gennan front and Menin 
that being the railway junction on which the communi- 
cations between the German army in the west depended 
or about fifteen miles. . Menin lost, the whole of the west 
front was gone, and the next line of defence would гш 
from Antwerp along the Scheldt, through Le Cateau 5 
La Fère. Behind that was the Antwerp-Brussels-Mo 
line, and behind that again the line of the Meuse. To усы 


General Joffre and King Albert at the headquarters of 
the Belgian army in Flanders. 
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the enemy back from one line to the one behind it wag 
suflicient to pierce it to a sufficient depth at any one Point, 
That fact governed the strategy and tactics of Genera] 
Joffre during the winter. He called it “nibbling,” but 
there was no timidity or lack of decision in the Policy, 
His aims were these :— 

(т) By “nibbling” he meant an attack which, while 
it was not pressed to the ultimate issue of decisive success or 
failure, should make sufficient impression on the enemy’s 
lines to encourage him to counter-attack in the hope 
of recovering what he had lost. These counter-attacks 
are always expensive of men, and General Joffre wished to 
feed the military faults of the enemy—his wastefulness 
of men and of material. 

(2) ‘The effect of this policy would be not indeed to 
break the enemy’s lines, but to provide the Allies with 
a number of points d'appui, jumping-off places, from which 
a serious attempt to break his lines could be made in the 
spring at the right time 
and at the right place. 
Such points d'appui might 
be found in Flanders, French 
or Belgian, in Champagne, in 
the Woevre, or in Alsace, 
and by keeping the enemy 
in doubt at which of these 
places the serious attempts 
to break his line were most 
likely to be made, General 
Joffre hoped to encourage 
him to resist at all points, 
and so fail to retain 
decisive superiority at any; 
to keep him in a general 
state of apprehension all 
along the line, so that the 
task of the attack in effecting 
a concentration at the 
chosen spot and breaking 
through might be rendered 
much more likely of accom- 
plishment. ‘The great ad- 
vantage of attack is that it 
can choose its objective. 
General Joffre's strategy was 
designed to put the Allies 
in a position to utilise that 
advantage when the time 
came, and his tactics to en- 
courage theenemy to weaken 
his strength in counter- 
attacks for the recovery of 
lost points that might or 
might not be of importance. 

Such were the ideas that governed General Joffres 
conduct of the operations in the winter. ‘There was nothing 
heroic about them; they were frankly Fabian, and looked 
to the power of delay, wisely used, as one of the great 
military assets of France. Vet no one knew better the 
importance of striking hard than General Joffre, the most 
patient and the least typically French, according to 
conventional ideas of the Frenchman, of all the generals 
in the west. And all the time he gives the impressio" 
of being in full revolt against the domination © 
German ideas in the profession of arms, and of 8 
to defeat the alien occupation of Northern France n0 
by borrowing and adapting German military principles 
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and methods, but by developing a distinctively national 
and French military system. It was the copyists of 
German ideas of strategy that made the disaster in Lorraine 
early in the war, but the Marne was won through military 
tactics which are anathema to German military theorists. 


THE MAKING OF A NATIONAL FRENCH STRATEGY. 


History seems to teach that every nation must have 
its own national strategy if it is to achieve the greatest 
success in war of which it is capable. For years 
Trench military thought had been purely imitative of 
Germany; its preoccupation had been how best to 
adapt German ideas to French needs and conditions. 
Joffre broke with that tendency. Instead of offering a 
French copy to the German original he was revealed 
developing a genuinely national system of strategy. In 
an earlier chapter of this work (Vol. L, page 111) passages 
were quoted from ''L'Armée Nouvelle" of M. Jaurés, 
in which he pleaded for a modification of the prevailing 
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German ideas for a scheme of defence more distinctively 
French in their inspiration, and prophesied failure if the 
plans of a bold offensive into Lorraine after the German 
model, which so filled the imagination of French military 
writers, were persisted in. His prophecy was mournfully 
fulfilled in the deíeat of Morhange; but as the winter 
wore оп it became clear that in Jofíre had arisen a man 
whose military ideas were at any rate not borrowed from 
Germany, but had the smack of France, with her incom- 
parable fecundity in idea. The long, dreary months of 
winter, uneventful as they seemed, may perhaps have 
been the gestation of new ideas which were destined 
to overthrow the military system of Germany as completely 
as Napoleon overthrew that of Frederick. The spring 
would show. But certain it is that after six months, 
which to many in France, as here, after the extravagant 
hopes aroused by the victory of the Mame must have 
seemed a military anti-climax, the faith in General Joffre 
was greater than at the beginning. 
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The entrance to a French tronch on the line Ypres-La Bassée. [Newspaper Illustrations. 


A party of French soldier 
8 In one of the Flanders trenches. Г [Newspaper Illustrations. 
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French soldiers returning from the trenches make a halt 
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for refreshment. (Central News. 


CHAPTER XVI. 
IN THE FRENCH TRENCHES. 


A TYPICAL FRENCH VILLAGE ON THE WESTERN FRONT—THE HORRORS OF LA BOISSELLE—THE JOYS OF NOYON— 
TRENCH DECORATIONS—THE SOIXANTE-QUINZE—THE SPIRIT OF THE FRENCH ARMY. 


HE terrific nature of modem explosives and the 
astonishing accuracy which artillery has reached 
has driven modem armies under ground, and 
in many cases tends to bring them closer and 

closer together, so that we arrive at the paradox that 
safety from the deadliest form of attack can only be 
found at the closest quarters, when the lines are almost 
touching cach other, and the artillery of either side dare 
not fire without great risk to its own men. ‘Trench 
warfare, as we now understand it, at first was new to 
both the Germans and French, but the experience of 
the South African war had given the English some 
insight into its possibilities, and some practice in its 
operations. The English were probably first to make 
hasty ‘use of trenches, the Germans were the first to be 
equipped with periscopes to facilitate this kind of warfare, 
but the modern trench fortification as it now exists was 
only developed after the German retreat to the Aisne, 
when the great deadlock of the war began. The whole of 
the four hundred aud fifty miles, from Switzerland to the 
sea, is not defended by trenches, but the gaps between the 
entrenchments have been gradually narrowed down to 
points which afford naturally strong defensive positions. 


The entrenchments on the French western front from 
Arras to Compiégne are fairly typical of a large part of 
the country, covering, as they do, cultivated land, with 
many villages, wooded valleys, and open downs, quarries, 
river-courses, and well-kept estates with chateaux; and 
on this front Lihons may be taken as typical of the rest. 


THE TRENCH MOUTH. 

Lihons, a village some twenty miles from Amiens, 
has been bombarded into ruins, reminding one rather 
of the shanties at the pitmouths through which men 
descend into an under world quite different from the 
happy, work-a-day world of the upper earth. ‘This Village 
was held by the Germans after their retreat from Amiens 
before the French army of the west, and it Was captured 
by the French after a “siege.” Soldiers live in the 
cellars of the ruins and in dug-outs in the yards, 
protected by girders and stones from demolished bridges. 
Some of the houses are skeletons on one side, but whole 
on the other. In one of these, evidently a book and curio 
shop, the stock, fallen and tossed about, and white with 
mortar, is lying about in heaps, and dropping at intervals 
through a rent in the shutter on the ground outside 
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whenever a new explosion shakes its neighbourhood. 
The village green in the centre has tiers of barbed wire 
set up, and an undamaged crucifix remains in the middle. 
"There is only one inhabitant left in the village with the 
soldiers. He is the village undertaker. е 
Vou enter the trenches quite suddenly. There. 15 
one in the main street which looks like a sewer being 
opened up. That is a communication trench, which is 
not now used. You go further along the village to the 
end where the ground slopes, and the incessant noise of 
firing rises and falls. You tum into a small yard, and 
then into the ruins of an outbuilding, and go down as 
into a cellar. It deepens, and everything else is shut 
out, and you trudge down through mud towards the 
firing-lines. ‘These trenches have been in use for more 
than two months, and have been carefully improved 
for defence and comfort. The chief communication 
trench in the village is paved with bricks, with a slope 
leaving a gutter on one side. The other trenches are 
corduroyed with sticks from one to two inches thick, 
and in the firing trenches bushes, branches, and matting 
from the village houses have been trodden down into the 
soil. The village pump is used to pump the water out 
twice a day, and doors, window frames, cupboards, carpets, 
and all sorts of household things have been brought 
down from the village to make the life of the defenders 
a little more decent. The height of the parapet varies 
at different points. For the most part it is well overhead, 
and the men have to climb up a step or two to fire 
through the loophole. At some points, however, where 
the ground cannot be worked, the trench is so shallow 
that you have to stoop double, and as it winds along the 
side of a mound there has been much ingenious planning 
to prevent it being commanded or enfiladed. ‘That 
danger, however, is less now since the Germans were 
driven from the mound and beyond the outskirts of the 
village. The extraordinary thing is that by planning 
of the lines the enemy is sometimes on one side and 
sometimes on the other. It is impossible from the inside to 
conceive the real disposition of the entrenchment, and 
it is difficult enough to understand the ramifications 
of the warren, so many are the communications by which 
the reserves can be poured into any trench which is 
attacked, and so necessary is it to find accommodation 
for large bodies of men and stores. The observation 
posts, where the sentinels sit and watch, usually are on 
points jutting out on the highest ground available, and 
you discover the salient angles best by looking for them 
when you come upon a machine gun. Bomb-proof 
shelters, in which from twenty to forty men can be 
gathered, are placed at intervals, They are usually 
a widening of the trench, with logs placed over it and 
sand-bags piled above. These shelters have two or 
three openings, so that if one side is blown down men can 
get out round the other. The loopholes are made by wooden 
cases, broad enough at the inside for the head and 
shoulders of a rifleman, but narrowing to a slot at the 
outside, the sandbags and earth protecting the rest and 
keeping it rigid. The Germans often have an iron shield, 
with a large loophole, forming a Strengthening and 
protection to the whole trench front, and giving these 
trenches an armoured appearance. The French have 
ue ee of these, and are glad to have them for 


IN THE FIRING TRENCHES. 
In the firing-trenches close to the enemy there is 
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the coat of a soldier, hung over the loophole, so that the 
snipers cannot see anyone passing, and these curtains 
are always raised at the risk of a bullet. It has been 
discovered recently that the Germans have vices дү 
some of the loopholes on which rifles are fixed trained on 
the opposite loopholes, and so set that while they will 
not move up or down, they can be swung to either side, 


so that without movement of more than an inch or two 


they can be fired instantly into any loophole on the other 
side. The sniper can thus watch by a periscope until һе 
sees a movement of the loophole, and then, without 
showing himself, fire his whole magazine into it. In 
some cases anyone passing a loophole with his head up 
makes a darkening against the sky through the ground 
dropping at the back of the trench. Men speak at a 
whisper in these trenches. ‘There is a steady percentage 
of loss day by day despite all precautions, and there 
are always suicide corners" where, owing to the turn 
of the ground, you cannot help an instant's exposure. 
At first you are surprised to see so few men in the firing- 
trenches, but at a word they swarm out from dug-outs 
under your feet, or from the feeding trenches. ‘These 
dug-outs provide rest-rooms, telephone-rooms, kitchens 
of sorts, and sleeping-rooms. ‘The men at the observation 
posts sit on barrels or tubs, or piles of fodder. At this 
point the trenches approach one another as close as 
forty yards, and the barbed wire coils thrown out from 
both sides touch one another. One way of dealing with 
the enemy's entanglement is to throw out a grappling 
iron and pull down from the trench the whole erection. 
At certain places the earth is cut in steps, by which 
attacking parties can go out above. How the attacking 
parties get through their own barbed wire entanglements 
before crossing the zone to attack the German entangle- 
ments it is not permitted to say, but it is probably the same 
on both sides. At night the patrol goes out to guard 
against sudden attack, and to find out, if possible, what 
the Germans are doing, and especially to test and 
strengthen the barbed wire. ‘There are usually halí-a- 
dozen intrepid spirits from each company who voluntarily 
go out every favourable night working at the wire and 
sniping the enemy. 1% is perhaps the strangest of all 
the paradoxes of modern war that this simple agricultural 
protection of barbed wire to keep cows from straying 
should have become one of the most deadly of all defences 
in warfare, and that so far no effective way has been 
found to deal with it apart from continued and violent 
gun-fire. The wire-cutters have proved less and less 
useful as the quantity of wire was increased to meet 
them. Shutters, doors, logs, blankets, all sorts of objects 
are now carried in assaults to beat down and cover these 
hooks of death. 


THE TRENCH GRAVES. 


А strange circumstance of trench warfare is that 
the ground behind the trenches is for some distance quite 
as unsafe as the ground in front. ‘There are instances 
where village cattle killed on the higher ground a few yards 
behind the firing-trenches have been lying for weeks 
Poisoning the air, and it has been found too dangerous 
to remove them. ‘There are even cases where bodies of 
soldiers who went out at night to do this work can be 
seen lying near the dead cattle, The dead are everywhere 
about the trenches. Often the French soldiers working 
in captured German trenches come on bodies or limbs 
of men buried in the floors and sides, The rain, working 
away sandy corners, discloses bodies, and even moves then 


usually a little dark curtain of cloth, sometim i | 
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buried beside the trench, and the men eat, fight, and 
work, with a little wooden cross almost at their elbow, 
and the cap and woollen gloves of а dead comrade fraying 
away in the weather. But usually the dead are buried 
in a cemetery behind the village, and you can tell low 
long and how hard the fighting has been at each spot 
by the size of the cemetery. In the open ground and in 
the forest the dead are usually buried in the shell holes 
that pit the soil everywhere. The name of the hero is 
generally inscribed on a cross, but sometimes you come 
upon little stone tablets telling of some particular deed 
that deserves commemoration. It is noticeable that if 
the dead soldier is ап Alsatian that is always recorded. 
Sometimes the floods have filled the shell-holes where the 
grave is, and all you see is the top of the cross above the 
water. Often a little fence is made around the grave 
with empty German shell cases, in which spring flowers 
are kept—sometimes in the husk of the very shell that 
killed the soldier. In a few of the long-inhabited trenches 
an attempt has been made to cut a roll of honour on a 
stone, but this can be seen perfectly done in the great 
quarries that are used as rest rooms and stores. 

It is strange to see how, when great fortresses have 
tumbled down and cities are deserted as impossible for 
defence, men's hopes for safety and persistence have 
turned again to the prehistoric strongholds of burrows 
and stone caves. Even the graveyards have been made 
into strongholds, and lines have been sapped from tomb 
to tomb. The village of La Boisselle, two miles from 
Albert, has a terrible fame through the conditions of 
warfare there. When the Germans retreated from Albert 
in January, they hung on tenaciously to this village, 
which lay hidden over a bend of the ground from the 
observation posts of Albert. The French are now 
entrenched in a half circle, with lines thrown out, breaking 
through a great road and falling down to the cemetery, 
where contact is almost established among the tombs. 
It is an ordinary village cemetery of a good class, with many 
heavily-built stone vaults and little temples. In this 
place trench warfare has reached the ultimate point of 
horror, and the bodies of the newly-killed soldiers and 
the dust of the quiet villagers, dead long ago, the fighting 
and the wounded living, are all mixed together in the 
semi-darkness of these stone catacombs. ‘These trenches 
can only be reached at night, and only men of the very 
strongest nerve are selected to work there. 


THE ENTRENCHMENTS IN THE WOODS. 


Some of the pleasantest trenches are in the woods 
that lie between Noyon and Compiégne. The soil is 
mainly a sandy loam. The young trees and branches 
furnish material for corduroy paths through all the soft 
Places, and the natural irregularities of the ground give 
opportunities for ingenious lines and shelters. The 
dug-outs with which all the young woods are thronged 
are hardly discernible, even when you are on the top of 
them. Drains have been sunk, and the underground 
rooms are wonderfully dry and full of comforts. ‘There 
are bunks, shelves, mirrors, pictures, even little bookcases 
and wine cellars, all very shipshape and Bristol fashion, 
as seafaring folks say. In the shelter of the wood, fires 
could be lit with some impunity, and the appearance of 
the whole place in the spring is amazingly curious, with 
the soldiers coming and going like magic in and out of 
the earth, felling trees, preparing food, wrestling and 
playing cards, building all kinds of queer little devices— 
little arched shelters of foliage for the watch-dogs to lie 
on through the night down the valley to give waming of 
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апу movement in the German camp, and to smell out 
Scouts ; contrivances made from old tin-cans for explosives, 
or for signalling, stuffing dummy soldiers to be placed 
up trees to delude the Germans, and the like. 

There are many Algerian and ‘Tunisian soldiers in this 
part, who are clearly having the pick of their lives. 
The odour of good coffee is constantly arising from 
Strange places. Sometimes you kick a piece of bark 
standing in a mossy bank, and an indignant black head 
will shoot out of the earth a few yards away, and curse 
you in the name of Allah for spoiling his kitchen chimney. 
It is like war as Sir James Barrie might have conceived it. 
In the trenches there logs have been largely used, and 
there are strong block-houses at comers, heavily protected 
by sand-bags, that are real fortresses. Runnels and 
ditches have been used, with the water diverted and 
drained off elsewhere. Ruined farmhouses, whose huge 
stone structures have been tossed everywhere, are centres 
of armed forces who live in their tiers of cellars, and have 
tunnelled passages leading in many directions. The use 
of tunnels slightly below the surface, in most cases covered 
over with weeds and bushes, is extensively made to 
connect artillery with ruined houses where their billets 
are. The batteries themselves are masked with 'extra- 
ordinary ingenuity, and are constantly moved. As an 
instance of the elaborate character of the disguises, it 
may be mentioned that roofs are constructed partly over 
the guns, hiding them from the angle at which they could 
be seen by aeroplanes, earth is placed on top, and actually 
ploughed over, so that it is impossible from above to 
notice any difference in the ploughed field, 

The comfort of a trench depends on the soil and the 
slope of the land. The happiest conditions are on sandy 
soil, which dries quickly, and provides the right material 
for the bags that are the chief protection of parapets and 
shelters. Clay soil—such as the British trenches were 
in opposite La Bassée—is, of course, hard for digging, 
at one place tough as india-rubber, at another mobile as 
porridge, requiring constant attention, always leaking, and 
providing the worst sort of material for bags, especially 
when it is dry and hard. In that condition even three 
bags will hardly stop a bullet. Sandy soil makes sanitary 
conditions much simpler. In the new conditions which 
established entrenchments with billets in reach have 
made possible, the conditions at the front are now in most 
cases very different from those at the beginning, when there 
were no sanitary corps and disinfectant supplies, and it 
was sufficient for the day if the soldier kept himself alive 
anyhow. In the Picardy sectors the trenches are notice- 
ably free from smells and vermin, and the general health 
is very good. 


DECORATIONS IN THE DUG-OUTS. 


In the three or four months of trench warfare, 
extraordinary changes have taken place in the habits 
and even nature of the men, who have had to re-adjust 
their lives to meet the curious half-mole, half-monk 
existence into which the great war has driven them. 
But the French soldiers do not look nerve-shattered, or 
dulled, or hopeless, although they are men taken from 
every department of the complex French civilisation 
and riddled down—ploughman, painter, lawyer, vanman, 
musician, miner, seminarist, labourer, mechanic, sculptor, 
joiner, scavenger, boatman—to do the same work, eat 
the same food, lead the same life. The national gift 
for giving a domestic, bright look to the dreariest places 
comes out strongly here. The men in the trenches are 
always busy with oil and rags, working away with 
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A communication trench near Soissons cut through a church yard. 
In the Fronch trenches near Ypres. 
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bayonet and rifles, or cooking things in dark corners 
over little charcoal stoves, or decorating their cells in 
ingenious ways, such as neatly framing a portrait of an 
old woman, probably the soldier's mother, in a border of 
German bullets stuck in the soil round it. Every dug-out 
has its proper name, like a village in the suburbs, Most of 
them have a portrait presiding over the cell, sometimes of a 
popular actress. One large dug-out had the name the 
“Salle des Pas Perdus,” and someone had altered it to 
“Salle des Repas Perdus.” ‘The dug-outs in the rear 
are always called “ village négre," as they are supposed 
to look like Kaffir huts. The Frenchmen do not seem to 
have as many smokes as Ше English soldiers, and smoker's 
heart is a very uncommon complaint there. They talk 
endlessly about the English soldier’s comforts, his bully 
beef and jam, and endless cigarettes, and pipes for every 
pocket, and sleeping helmets. Yet their food is good and 
plentiful, mainly soups, with meat and bread in it, and 
stews, and wine mixed with water is to be had everywhere. 
Their bread is good French bread, of which they are very 
proud. Sometimes they toss a piece of it to the Germans 
just to remind them what bread is. In normal conditions 
they have coffee, and in cases where the trenches are near 
great towns, such as Amiens, the food is varied, and the 
men are in constant touch with the town. A few of the 
soldiers at Lihons have relatives who have come down 
to Amiens to be near them, and they are often permitted 
to cycle down to the town. 

But any intercourse like this is enjoyed by very few of 
the French soldiers. It was only iu February that any 
system was arranged by which married men could get leave 
to visit their homes. In France the Territorials have been 
fighting since the beginning of the war. ‘The vast majority 
of them are married men with families, and at first a 
very serious problem faced the staff. ‘The separation from 
his family is to a French father as severe a trial as any of 
the physical hardships of the war. ‘The men soon yearned 
for home, and pleaded in thousands for leave, which 
was, of course, refused. The spirits of the troops fell, 
and melancholia became common, particularly in the 
army of the Vosges. General Castelnau there showed 
his genius well in dealing with this problem. He set 
himself to create a family feeling in the army itself, and 
by many ingenious ways and great tact he encouraged 
the comradeship of all ranks that gives the French army 
so distinct a character of its own. Anyone who has gone 
through the French trenches and seen the exchanges 
between officers and men—the touch on the shoulder 
from the superior, the half-affectionate mon .colonel or 
mon capitain from the man, the mixture of intimacy of 
eye and gesture and polite formality of phrase—beholds 
а community with a thousand tacit understandings and 
adjustments that make it so different from other great 
armies. 

The Frenchmen in the trenches show their individuality 
in countless ways, especially in the attempts to hold fast 
to their old personality, which is fast being overlaid by 
the terrific immediacy of the war.- Thus, in covered 
parts of the trenches you come on busts and reliefs of 
General Joffre, Castelnau, Foch, or other French heroes 
modelled in clay, often very well done, obviously by 
practised sculptors, carvers, and confectioners. ‘There 
are many pungent reliefs of the Kaiser and his generals 
wreathed in little devils. In the great limestone quarries 
near Ribecourt the men in their rest time have had orgies 
of carving and scrawling cartoons with makeshift paint. 
One soldier has carved a beautiful altar out of the solid 
rock in an inner chamber of the Pyrenesian region, and 
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adored it with a regimental inscription. The place is 
used as a chapel. Books arc to be found in most of the 
dug-outs, but a strange fact is the absence of newspapers. 
Musical instruments of the humbler kind are rarely seen 
at or near the front, and there is no singing. 


THE MEN AND THE SOIXANTE-QUINZE. 


The false glamour and emotionalism of war, of which 
one reads so much in the war correspondence of the 
Franco-Prussian war, have gone with its bright buttons 
aud gold braid. In the terrible pressure of the first month 
of the war the old soldier came through the fire and 
became hard and tempered to the ultimate point of 
endurance, and the new soldiers have come under their 
influence and accepted their tradition. The silence of 
the trenches is noticeable. Even in the great stone farms 
behind the lines where transport work is always going on, 
and where the little cafés are open, there is not much talk. 
But a look at the faces of the men in trenches or villages 
reveals no signs of depression, although often you sce in 
high-strung faces an expression of boredom, as one may 
expect where so many ingenious minds and hands have 
been torn away from their proper work to be soldiers 
and fight in warrens. War is a very earnest thing to the 
modern Frenchman. He sees that a noble tract of his 
country has been conquered and defiled by his enemy, 
and there can be no happiness until all France is free 
and the evil powers of Germany are broken. His attitude 
to les Boches is that of a man with memories and strong 
feelings, which in the last war he was not equipped to 
put into effective action. To-day he finds himself equipped, 
determined, hard trained, and well fed, and he believes 
himself to be, man for man, the master of the German, 

They seem for the most part like men who have a 
disagreeable job to do and who are going through with 
it to the end, but who think much about the old life and 
look forward to its renewal. ‘They do not seem to have 
the same simple absorption in the present as the English 
soldier, or to be able to imprison their minds and hearts 
in the custody of authority like the Germans. Their 
jests are more subtle, and the smile, not the laugh, is 
common. Тһе ordinary soldier is much delighted with 
responsibility. The most important and joyful man in 
a French masked battery is always the trumpeter, who 
is on the look-out for aeroplanes, at the sight of which he 
blows his trumpet, and the whole force “ plays rabbit,” 
and nothing can be seen but stunted trees, bushes, or 
haystacks. But in all sections, from generals to buglers, 
the high feeling of confidence is the same. At one part, 
where the French and German trenches had been in 
almost the same position for three months, and the French, 
knowing how they have strengthened their own fortifica- 
tions, must have guessed that the Germans were quite 
as formidable, it was remarkable to find that man 
after man showed the same serene confidence that they 
would toss the Germans out of their position whenever 
the time came. IWo of them were asked by a journalist 
visiting the trenches how they expected to get over the 
difficulties. They only smiled, and said “ You shall see. 
Whenever the order comes--out go the Boches! We 
can do it.” This was not only the case with those 
magnificent picked troops, the Chasseurs Alpins, but 
with the territorials too—les ptres de famille—who have 
lost mauy illusions, but in the strain of tlie eight months 
of war have found a new half-mocking faith in themselves 
and in France. Strongest of all is their faith in the 
French “ Soixante-quinze," the wonderful 3:03-inch gun, 
which is held as the new Joan of Are of France. With 
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this gun French artillery will fire on the enemies' trenches 
even when they are so close as fifty yards from their own. 
The Germans, it is believed, cannot risk a shell within, 
at least, a hundred yards of their own men. In cases 
where the front trenches are in telephonic communication 
with the artillery, and the men can be wamed to take 
to their bomb-proof shelters, the French will sometimes 
fire within twenty-five yards of their own front. А good 
deal of the interest in the trenches during quiet spells 
is to identify the batteries firing three or four miles behind 
them, or the great guns in the rear, and in being first 
to spot the sound of new German batteries. ‘Their ears 
become curiously expert while so many of their faculties 
are not required; living there week after week in their 
tunnels, they acquire a sort of sharpened sense, like an 
engineer in a modern turbine liner. 


THE TRENGH APPROACHES. 


Except when heavy fighting is taking place the losses 
among troops on their way to the trenches are as great 
as those in the trenches. In the present fighting in 
France and Flanders, where the Allies are occupying 
ground and in many cases actual trenches: formerly 
possessed by the Germans, the actual conditions are well 
known and cannot be disguised from the calculations 
of the German artillery, who know the slopes and state of 
the ground and roads, and can guess the hours and method 
of the parties relieving and leaving the trenches. ‘The 
roads, of course, are known, and are searched at intervals 
day and night by shell fire on the chance of catching 
troops, and especially: ammunition. Consequently, new 
tracks are built and roundabout ways taken to communicate 
with the trench mouths. The main roads are little used 
within two or three miles of the enemy, and men moving 
within this zone do so in very open order. Vet it is 
curious to see how familiarity with danger becomes part 
of ordinary life, and it is found difficult to keep the men 
in long communication trenches when they are being 
relieved. Many men prefer to take the chances and 
get above ground to hurry to their billets or dug-outs. 
Going and coming from the trenches, you are always 
passing graves with little crosses, sometimes single, some- 
times in groups, and mêr wounded in the approaches are 
always keeping the ambulance busy. But the soldiers 
plod on, or work on the side tracks, hardly looking up at 
the shrapnel bursting оп the other side of the great road, 
even when it is only „а hundred yards away. In the 
appalling conditions of modern war, men now accept 
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murder falling upon them everywhere from the sky as a 

sort of wartime bad weather. You will see parties 
working together break into a sharp, dry laugh at 
something one of them has said about the shell fire that · 
is demolishing a showman’s caravan, left standing long ago 
in happier times. Three French soldiers, who had known 
intimately the horrors of La Boisselle graveyard fighting 

have been seen talking agitatedly and sorrowfully together 
while one held in his hand a starling killed by the concussion 


of a shell. 


A CHIVALRIC SCENE. 


Amiens is about twenty-three miles from the firing 
line, and when the wind blows from the east the citizens 
can hear the big guns firing, but as you motor out towards 
the trenches there is little sign of war, apart from the 
constant challenging of the sentries and the villages 
brimming with soldiers, until you suddenly seem in the 
middle of it. The ground is pitted with shell holes 
ranging from those of about a yard and a half diameter, 
made by the German seventy-seven shell, to enormous 
excavations, that would hold a horse and cart, made by 
the Jack Johnsons.” Then you probably pass a wood 
with the trees blasted and scorched and smashed, as if 
it were at the mouth of hell. Soon you see the large 
shelter huts in which fifty men can sleep. They are built 
with logs and mud, and matted over with heather or 
mosses and dead leaves, so that it is impossible to see them 
from above. Іп countrysides where there are few villages 
there are always towns ol these huts. Then you pass 
old trenclies, whose only inhabitants are under the little 
white ‘crosses. Four or five miles back from the firing 
trenches you may come on a little review, where a 
general is decorating officers and men for some brave 
deed done probably that very morning at dawn. To 
receive the Cross of the Legion of Honour thus on the. 
very field of glory, with the applause of cannon rolling 
їп your ears, and only your comrades who know what 
you've done to witness your reward, must be the greatest 
honour a soldier can have. It would seem a dangerous 
thing to have such an assembly so near the front, but 


the moral effect on the soldiers of the colours, the band, 


the high officers on their horses, and the splendid confidence 
of the event is considered worth the risk. It is 
characteristic of the brave and chivalric French nation 
that even in modern warfare, with its grey horrors and 
squalors, and awful secrecies, that they should, even if 
only for an instant, make it sparkle with martial beauty. 
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HISTORY OF THE WAR. 


Lieutenant Leach, V.C., addressing a recruiting meeting in Manchester. 


CHAPTER XVII. 
SOME STORIES OF THE WAR. 


ON THE BATTLEFIELD—V.C. STORIES—THE RED CROSS WORKERS—EXPLOITS AT SEA-—AIRMEN'S FEATS. 


s HAT a pretty thing man is when he goes 
\ \ / in his doublet and hose and leaves off 
his wit!” was Don Pedro's reflection 
when he saw Benedick lay his banter aside 
and make ready, at the bidding of Beatrice, to slay Claudio. 
And the finest thing about war, which is the complete 
denial of wit and the bankruptcy of mankind’s political 
intelligence, is that it strips thousands of brave men to the 
doublet and hose of their native resolution and character, 
laying before them a directly simple task to which all the 
old manly virtues can be bent without reserve or qualifica- 
tion. It exhibits individual man, in Shakespeare’s phrase, 
as a very pretty thing indeed, taking courage, fellowship, 
and determination into the very shadow of death, and 
redeeming a task dreadful in itself by the devotion with 
which it is accepted and fulfilled. This we can admit 
without any danger of falling into the German error of 
regarding war as the only school of such virtues. Peace, 
we know, can call them forth in ways that are in 
themselves wiser and more hopeful. But whatever the 
ends, the qualities that serve them are high and splendid 
ones, and the world may very well be humbly grateful 
that war, a hideous and unprofitable business in itself, 
turns them out as magnificent by-products on an 
unparalleled scale. 


ON THE BATTLEFIELD. 


And, as far as it can, war keeps the eyes of the world 
fixed on the instances of daring and resource and devotion 
that it has called forth. But it demands and receives 
them in such wonderful profusion that no man can know 
the tithe of what the battlefield alone, which is only one 
theatre for them, has produced. Even leaving out 
instances which are represented by the official list of 
decorations, the others that are gathered from soldiers 
letters and tales are overwhelming. Now it is from the 
statement of a German prisoner that one learns of a Lanca- 
Shire Fusilier cut off from his detachment, but declining 
to surrender to 200 of the enemy. He lay on the ground 

FI—VOL. II. 


firing until his last cartridge was spent; and then rose 
from his scanty cover to face, with folded arms, the 
end and a sweeping deluge of bullets. Again irom a 
German source, if it is ever to be forthcoming at all, 
will have to be received the account of the last moments 
of Captain McCuaig, of the Royal Highlanders of Montreal. 
He was severely wounded during the crisis of the fighting 
round Ypres at the end of April, and at a moment when 
it would still have been possible for him to have been 
removed to the rear without further harm. At his own 
command he was not removed; and when orders were 
given that his section of the line must withdraw at once, 
he still refused to hamper his men in the task which lay 
before them with a burden of a maimed man. In the 
account of Eye-witness ” :— 


“He asked of them one thing only—that there should 
be given to him as he lay alone in the trenches two loaded 
Colt revolvers to add to his own, which was in his right hand 
as he made his last request. And so, with three revolvers 
ready to his hand for use, a very brave officer waited to sell 
his life, wounded and racked with pain, in an abandoned 
trench.” 


From an English surgeon comes the story of a private 
in the East Lancashire Regiment who, after his battalion 
had been desperately hard pressed all day, was bome 
into a field hospital with one side of his jaw blown away. 
Being unable to speak, he signed to the doctor for writing 
materials, aud would not be treated until he had received 
them. But it was not for himself or for his friends at 
home that the message was intended. All that this terribly 
wounded man wrote upon the pad which was brought 
to him was, “ My captain is a brave man and deserves 
the V.C."—an unofficial recommendation which was a 
decoration in itself, and which one trusts that the captain 
was spared to receive. Or if, in addition to the highest 
degree of fortitude, one would have—expressed in the 
queerest of fashions—that gay modesty which seems to 
be a characteristic of man in his doublet and hose, 
there is the story of “the worst slanging match I ever 
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heard," according to the wounded sergeant who ае 
the incident. ‘Three men of the Manchester Rue. 
were on patrol duty, when one was hit and wound с 
to the point of death. The second ran to his help, E 
was promptly wounded by the same sniper. By the 
time the third man had reached the pair the first was 
dead. The newcomer bore the wounded man back to 
safety, cursing him the while with the most appalling 
proficiency for the “folly” of the very endeavour which 
he himself was engaged on—the attempt to save another 
man's life at the risk of his own. And if one would have 
recorded an instance of the same brave and generous 
spirit in a foe, there is “ Eye-witness's account of the 
German officer who, during the engagement at Givenchy, 
paused to dig out 
a British officer who 
was partly buried 
below a trench 
parapet which had 
been blown in upon 
him, and to give 
the wounded man 
brandy from his 
flask. The German 
was in the firing 
line from the British 
troops while he did 
this, and a chance 
bullet from it killed 
him—a pitiable ac- 
cident which, from 
the ease with which 
it might be mis- 
represented, should 
serve to warn 
English readers 
against a too easy 
credulity in stories 
of British rescuers 
of German wounded 
being fired upon 
by the men whose 
comrades they were 
endeavouring to 
save. 


V.C. WINNERS AND 
THE NAMELESS 
OTHERS. 


Stories like these 
could be multiplied 
endlessly without 
ever touching on the 
official records of 
V. C.'s and Military 
Crosses. And beyond them is a vast host of instances 
of individual heroism which will never be known to any 
but those who saw or played their part in them, instances 
the details of which in all too many cases have perished 
with the men who made them. It was to these that Mr. 
Balfour paid a fine tribute in April, when he spoke of 
the necessity for trying to realise “ the individual courage 
and heroism of the man who doesn’t know at the moment 
whether his side is winning or losing; who only knows 
that he has a job before him which he has to do at all 
risks, and does it." The modern аппу, which from one 
point of view; looks like a great, inconscient machine 
whose use fofliving flesh and spirit is in direct ratio to 
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the success with which it can turn them into reliable parts 
of that machine, from another makes more demand 
upon individual courage and confidence than any anny 
of the past did. It cannot fling itself into the field, as 
Napoleon flung his last, hasty levies, relying upon packed 
formation and pressure of numbers to carry it forward 
whatever the mood of its component parts. With the 
modern army the machine is most in danger of disin- 
tegrating when it comes to its severest test; the parts 
are proved to be greater than the whole, and personal 
courage, determination, and skill shown to be still the 
decisive factors of the day when the battle comes 
at last to be joined over a league-long front, along 
which men, and companies of men, fight and die 
resolutely with no 
certain knowledge 
of whether their 
sacrifice means vic- 
tory or defeat in the 
general fortunes of 
that day. "The 
bravery of each man 
is then put to its 
own individual test. 
The splendid results 
of that test, even 
where the dust of 
a nameless grave 
has not closed over 
them for ever, will 
remain in the vast 
majority of cases 
untold and unrecog- 
nised in any indivi- 
„dual reward. 
Of the deeds 
which have been 
recognised and re- 
warded by Ше 
highest decoration 
which the British 
army has to offer, 
it is not possible 
to select more than 
one or two typical 
instances. In some 
cases the details 
of the heroism 
which won it are 
not generally 
known; for the 
brief particulars 
given in the offi 
cial list of V.C? 
are better calcu- 
lated to stimulate curiosity than to satisfy it, and ne 
to be supplemented by the tale of the man wlio 2s 
the Cross or of those who saw him win it. For d 
the Victoria Cross was awarded to Sergeant Hano 
of the 113th Battery R. F. A., according to the 0 
announcement, For conspicuous gallantry when hat 
battery was in action under a heavy shell fire, ш а 
although twice wounded, he persisted on each 2 een 
in retuming to lay his gun after his wounds паа ary 
dressed.” Behind this lies a story of ех en 
spirit and determination. His gun was in action ie ry. 
open field under heavy fire from the enemy $ E 
DERE hell drst right underneath it, Kille 
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the team and wounded Harlock in the right thigh, “ just 
enough to keep him in hospital for two or three wecks, 
perhaps," in the words of the soldier who described the 
affai. Ee walked to Ше dressing station, had his wound 
dressed, and received instructions to get into the ambulance 
and go to the hospital. Instead of doing this he walked 
back to the battery and took his place at the gun. He 
had not been there ten minutes when he was wounded 
again, this time in the back. He retumed to the dressing 
station, explaining to the doctor that he had been unable 
to find the ambulance, and had thought that he might 
just as well go back to his gun as down to the hospital. 
His fresh wound was dressed, and the doctor, holding 
that if he could walk to his battery he could walk to 
the hospital without the aid of the ambulance, handed 
him over to an orderly with instructions that he was 
to be marched down to the hospital without delay. 
Once away from the dressing station, Harlock persuaded 
the orderly that there‘ was much more important work 
waiting for him than conducting to the hospital a man 
who could find his own way: there perfectly well; and, 
having got rid of his guardian, he returned to the battery 
for the second time. Неге, according to the artilleryman 
who told the story, he was slightly wounded again, and, 
“as he was afraid to go back to the doctor again, he 
just stayed there till we went out of action in the evening.” 
The appropriate end of the story is that Harlock was 
first reprimanded for disobeying the doctor's orders 
and then promoted to sergeant and recommended for 
the V.C. 

Another fine instauce of a man grievously wounded 
and yet continuing to serve his gun was that for which 
Lieutenant Dimmer, of the King's Royal Rifles, received 
his V.C. Dimmer was in charge of four maxims during 
the attack made by the Prussian Guard on the British 


lines on November 12th. Three out of the four guns меге, 


put out of action by the German shell fire, and at the 
same time Lieutenant Dimmer received his first wound, 
which was from shrapnel bullets aud in the face. In 
all, he was wounded three times by shrapnel and twice 
by rifle bullets, and by the time that the Prussian attack 
was fully launched all of his three men had been killed, 
and he was alone with the single maxim which it was 
still possible to keep in action. He succeeded in emptying 
three belts of 300 cartridges before collapsing unconscious; 
and when the proudest troops of the German arny 
were ultimately swept back, this very brave officer was 
picked up by the English soldiers from the side of his 
gun and despatched to the hospital at Boulogne, wliere, 
as a convalescent, he afterwards learnt of the decoration 
which had been awarded him. 


THE TWO WHO RECAPTURED A TRENCH. 


But of daring successfully partnered by resourcefulness 
the records of the war have given no more impressive 
example than that which earned the V.C. for Lieutenant 
Leach and Sergeant Hogan, of the Manchester Regiment. 
Between them these two soldiers succeeded in retaking 
an advanced British trench which had been captured 
and was being held by the Germans. It sounds an almost 
impossible feat, but a glance at the sketch plan given 
in next column will assist in the explanation of it. The 
sharply-angled trench A B had been taken by the Germans 
in the morning of October 29th. About three o'clock in 
the afternoon Lieutenant Leach and Sergeant Hogan, 
taking with them ten men, left the British firing line, and 
crawling along the communicating trench ©, established 
themselves at A. Here they left the ten men who had 
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accompanied them. J. each and Hogan themselves then 
began to advance along tlie narrow trench, their plan 
being to drive the Germans back to the cul-de-sac B at 
the opposite end of it. Here the ten men left behind at 
A were to prove their use, for the organisers of the scheme 
believed that the Germans, if they were driven back into 
the blind end of the trench, would climb out and make a 
dash across exposed ground for their own main trenches, 
thereby giving the men at A an opportunity to account 
for them. But Leach and Hogan had underestimated 
the effect of their own exploit; by the time that they had 
reached the last angle of the trench the Germans were 
in no mood for dashes across the open, and surrendered 
without more ado. ‘The story of how the two men 
gradually worked their way from one end oi the 
trench to the other has been reconstructed from details 
supplied by Lieutenant Leach himself. They began at 
the corner D. Leach, who was armed with a revolver, 
could reach his hand round the corner and shoot along 
the section DE without exposing his body, but the 
German soldiers, who were armed only with rifles, could 
not return his fire without exposing part of their bodies. 
Whilst Leach was shooting along D E, Eogan was guarding 
the parapet FG to ward off surprise attacks, lest the 
Germans should crawl over from the section HI and take 
their two assailants in the rear, or shoot them down from 
above. When the Germans had been driven out of the 
section D E, the two men took up their stand at the comer 
G and repeated their manœuvre along the section G H. 
The risks of the adventure were not lessened by Leach's 
now having to fire with his left hand in order not to expose 
his body. As the two men advanced section by section, 
Hogan, raising his hat on the end of his rifle above the 
parapet of the trench, signalled the progress that had 
been made to the main English trench in order that the 
fire from it might not sweep those portions of the captured 
position which had now been retaken. Corner aiter 
corner was successfully negotiated in this way, and when 
the two men were approaching the blind end of the trench 
they heard one of their own men—who had been taken 
prisoner in the morning—call out, “ Don't shoot, the 


GERMAN TRENCH 


BRITISH TRENCH 


Germans wish to surrender." Sixteen surrendered, seven 
had been killed by Leach in his progress along the trench, 
and in addition to these there were twenty wounded 
Germans in the trench who were also made prisoners. 

It was a very brilliantly-conceived and unusual exploit. 
And many others, displaying equal daring and determina- 
tion, might be extracted from the official lists of V.C 
awards—in all too many instances of men Whose decoration 
has been bought at the price of their lives, 
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Before leaving these records it may be noted that what 
seems, after some newspaper correspondence on tle 
subject, to be definitely established as a quite unprecedented 
honour has fallen to the Royal Army Medical Corps, 
on some of whose members, serving under fire, is laid the 
noblest and most beautiful task that war can offer. The 
honour in this case was a clasp to a V.C. already awarded 
to Lieutenant Arthur Martin Leake. lieutenant Leake 
won the Victoria Cross in the South African War, and 
the clasp to it was granted him “ for most conspicuous 
bravery and devotion to duty throughout the campaign, 
especially during the period 29th October to sth 
November, 1914, near Zonnebeke, in rescuing while 
exposed to constant fire a large number of the wounded 
who were lying close to the enemy’s trenches.” 


AN HEROIC FRENCH 
DOCTOR. 

For another example of 
things in the highest degree 
lovely and of good report 
which stand to the credit 
of this branch of the ser- 
vice—this time in an Ally’s 
army—one may take the 
story of the French medi- 
cal officer who was in 
charge of fifty-four German 
wounded in the Civil Hos- 
pital at Ypres when the 
first bombardment of that 
unhappy town was at its 
height. He had only volun- 
teer assistants, and on 
November oth reported that 
the hospital had been struck 
by six shells, one of them an 
incendiary shell. Bread was 
then failing, and his assist- 
ants were sharing their own 
with the wounded Germans. 
A more desperate situation, 
in which a man could only 
be supported by the highest 
ideals of duty, cannot be 
imagined. The position of the 
hospital, and the fact that it 
sheltered some of their own 
comrades, were known to the 
Germans; the doctor and 
his staff, regardless of their 
own peril, were trying to 
save men whose lives were 
being endangered by their own friends. To the inevitable 
suggestion that, as the Germans regarded these lives so 
lightly, there was no great call for the French to be 
concemed about them, the brave doctor returned the 
resolute reply that to abandon them would be to sink 
to the level of “the race of vandals” whose shells were 
striking the hospital. So long as I remain here," he 
wrote in his report, " by your leave, I will continue to 
look after the wounded Germans, showing them that a 
French doctor laughs at their shells, and only knows 

his duty.” His spirit infected his staff. ‘Two nursin 
sisters who had abandoned their posts returned to ib. 
hospital weeping, driven back to their tasks by remorse 
and the force of example. In the last report that the 
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The Military Cross, the new British decoration awarded 
for distinguished and meritorious service. 
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brief picture of that stricken hospital, with its material 
misery and desolation side by side with the greatest 
spiritual grandeur :— 


“I am continuing to dress the wounded. ‘There are now 
only fifty-two. Two have just died. The others are in 5 
very grave condition; their wounds are suppurating. Am 
the men but one are in bed; one is suffering from tetanus.” 


Within the next three days the man who wrote it had been 
killed by a shell; faithful to the end, he had Proved 
wonderfully that a French doctor “ knows only his duty.” 
And his sacrifice was not in vain. On the evening of 
November 14th it was possible to remove the surviving 
wounded from the care of the few nuns who were now their 
only guardians and take them to a place of greater safety. 


A FEAT FROM THE 
‘MERCANTILE MARINE. 


Naturally, not all the 
memorable stories of the war 
are supplied by the armed 
forces on land or sea. The 
German submarine menace 
put the courage and seaman- 
ship of our mercantile 
marine to a severe test ; and 
the stories of submarines 
rainmed, or of attempts to 
ram them, by unarmed ves- 
sels, and of brave and suc- 
cessful attempts to elude 
these insidious raiders, show 
how promptly that test was 
accepted. But even before 
the advent of the sub- 
marine “ blockade,” there 
were some stirring instances 
of daring, resourcefulness, 
and skill from the captains 
of British merchantmen. 
Captain Kinneir, of the 
steamship Ortega, who 
brought his vessel down an 
uncharted channel without 
“even a scratch on her 
plates,” was the author of a 
fine feat, and one which was 
recognised by the Admiralty. 
It was in the days when there 
were still German cruisers 
abroad in the Pacific, and 
the Ortega, which had sailed 
from Valparaiso with three 
hundred French reservists on board, fell in with one near 
the western entrance to the Straits of Magellan. The German 
cruiser gave chase. Тһе Ortega, which is a vessel of 8,000 
tons, had а normal speed of fourteen knots; the um 
of at least twenty-one. Captain Kinneir was faced with 
the alternatives of surrendering straight away, or $ 
getting the last ounce out of his engines for just long още 
to let him reach the entrance to Nelson Strait, into which 
һе was pretty confident that the German cruiser wou 
fear to follow him. Не chose to attempt the escape an 
with firemen, engineers, and volunteers stoking the uos 
as she had never been stoked before, her speed uc T ^ 
up from fourteen to eighteen knots. She ree 
entrance to the Strait, hotly pursued by tle € two 
o firiegaegptlier, luckily without effect, with 
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The result of a single German shell on a dweling-house at Ypres. 


heavy bow guns. Sure enough, the cruiser declined to 
follow, and then, with the pursuit at an end, began the 
passage of an entirely uncharted channel—in the words 
of the British Consul at Rio de Janeiro, “a narrow, 
tortuous passage, constituting a very nightmare for 
navigators, bristling, as it does, with reefs and pinuacle 
rocks, swept by fierce currents and tide rips, and with 
cliffs on either side sheer to the water without any 
anchorage." With a navigating officer ahead of the ship 
in а boat, taking soundings and semaphoring the results 
to the liner, and with the whole crew on duty in engine 
room or on deck, the Or/ega adventured into these perilous 
waters, and by a miracle of skilful seamanship, pluck, 
and good fortune, worked her way safely into Smith's 
Channel and on to Punta Arenas, the most southerly town 
iu the world. Either because the wish was father to the 
thought, or because they really felt confident that Nelson 
Strait would do to a vessel of the Ortega’s size what they 
had been unable to do, the German cruiser sent out a 
wireless message that the Ortega had “sunk with all 
hands.” And when he was safely in the Straits of 
Magellan Captain Kinneir met a Chilian warship which 
had been sent out to rescue “ the survivors of tlie Orlega.” 


THE SEQUEL TO THE EMDEN'S CAREER. 


Another interesting story of the sea is that provided 
by the remnant of the Emden’s crew, ‘There are large 
gaps in our knowledge of what did happen, but tlie poiuts 
that are known are amply sufficient to indicate a very 
remarkable exploit. As most readers will remember, 
the full story of the famous German commerce raider 
did not end with the destruction of the vessel aud the 
surrender of the greater part of her crew off Cocos Island 


[Newspaper Illustrations. 


in November, 1914. When the Sydney arrived oft Cocos 
Island the Emden had still ashore a landing party of forty 
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men and three officers, who had been despatched to wreck 
the cable station, and the German ship put out to meet 
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H.M.S. Formidable. ` [Topical Press. 


An armed British aeroplane landing at a base on the C 
flight over the German lines. [Topical War Service 
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the Sydney without ever taking on board again her landing 
party. Though she had very little chance against the 
Sydney's fire, the Emden's formal surrender was curiously 
delayed ; disabled by about eleven o'clock in the morning, 
it was not until late in the afternoon that she hauled down 
her flag. Rescue work occupied more of Ше Sydney's 
time until night was falling, and it was too late to get 
in touch with the cable station. All this time was not 
lost by the Emden's landing party, and when tlie Sydney 
did hear from the cable station on the following morning 
it was to learn the forty-three men had seized and 
provisioned the Ayesha, a seventy-ton schooner, and set 
sail in her the previous evening. It was the beginning 
of what was certainly a long and, in all probability, 
a hazardous voyage. According to the cable staff, the 
élyesha was leaking when she was seized, and the pumps 
would have to be kept constantly at work—indeed, it 
was doubtful whether the remnant of the Emden's crew 
would get anywhere except to the bottom in her. ‘The 
prophecy was not justified ; in three weeks the Ayesha 
was laying in stores at Padang, a straight 830 miles away 
on the coast of Sumatra. ‘This was probably in antici- 
pation of the attempt which was afterwards carried to 
a successful conclusion, as far as the seafaring portion 
of it went—the plau to make right across the Indian 
Ocean for Arabia, and the nearest centre of Germany's 


Turkish allies. The voyage took four months. ‘The 
Ayesha left Sumatra on November 28th and landed on 
the Red Sea coast be'ow Hodeida on March 27th, a distance 
of at least 4,100 miles. ‘The risk of capture or attack at 
sea over, the perils of the land began. On their march 
inland the little party was attacked by Arabs, who 
harassed them for three days, and were only driven off 
at the expense of several casualties. Тһе story ends 
with the wounded in hospital at Jeddah, and a Berlin 
wireless message accusing the English of having incited 
the Arabs to attack the party—a singularly futile charge, 
for the Arabs of the Yemen need little enough inciting 
against the Turks, and cannot be expected to have any 
greater love for Turkey's German allies. 


THE END OF THE FORMIDABLE. 


Stories of heroism or self-sacrifice in the navy could 
be multiplied as endlessly as in the army. ‘The story of 
the sinking of the Formidable, with a loss of 546 officers 
and шеп, has already been told in this volume (page 45), 
but some of the details not mentioned in that account 
may well be given as examples of the traditional 
discipline and bravery of the British navy. In the long 
wait of over two hours in the darkness of a bitterly cold 
winter morning there was no panic. All the men were 
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assembled quietly on the upper deck, many of them 
in the slightest of clothing. All portable woodwork was 
brought above, and part of one of the decks pulled up 
to provide more floatable material. It was generally 
thought that the ship would float until dawn, and while 
the rest of the crew were waiting on the upper deck, 
each with some woodwork at his side, the turret crews 
endeavoured in vain to correct, by shifting the position 
of the guns, the terrible list which the ship had developed. 
At the end of another three-quarters of an hour it was 
evident that she would not float much longer—in addition 
to the list she was sinking by the head. Still there was 
no departure from discipline. With the vessel nearly 
flat on her side in the last ten minutes, some hundreds 
of men had climbed over the rails on to the side which 
was out of the water, and stood there in two ranks waiting 
for the order to move. It came at last in the captain's 
“Into the water with you, she's going! and not until 
then did the men commit themselves to the darkness 
and the sea. One typical instance of individual heroism 
may be mentioned. Bugler S. C. Reed, of the Royal 
Marine Light Infantry, when he was advised to use his 
drum to keep himself afloat, replied that he had given 
it to one of the blue-jacket Loys who seemed to have no 
very reliable support for the final plunge. This quict 
little act of self-sacrifice—the bugler was not among the 
reszued—did not pass unnoticed. A war medal was 
sent to the boy's parents, as well as a letter from the 
Admiralty expressing their deep appreciation oi the act. 


ESCAPED PRISONERS. 


Escaped prisoners have not provided many notable 
war stories. Barbed wire fencing is a more effective, 
if less picturesque, barrier than the dungeons of Bitche 
or Givet, and there are no stories of long tuunellings 
below rampart and palisade such as are provided by the 
record of Napoleon’s prisoners. ‘The two German officers 
who escaped at the beginning of April from the detention 
camp near Abergele, and wandered about the Welsh hills 
for a week before being recaptured, provide one instance 
of an escape; but beyond securing for themselves a short 
term of hard labour, and giving Easter holday makers 
in North Wales a little additional excitement by oppor- 
tunities to assist in numerous wild-goose chases, there 
are few notable details about the exploit. Very much 
more extraordinary—and very nearly successiul—vwas the 
attempt made by a German officer to escape from the 
internment camp at Dorchester. By some means, which 
never very clearly emerged, he equipped himself with a 
large wooden box, a blanket, a rubber pillow filled with 
oxygen, two champagne bottles full of water, a bottle 
of meat extract, and a dozen or so bananas, ‘The box 
was about three feet six inches square, and in this, 
doubled up with the belongings mentioned, the German 
was locked in by some accomplice. The opportunity to 
get the box out of the country arose out of the release of 
a number of aliens, all over military age, from the Dor- 
chester concentration camp. They were being sent back 
to Germany, and were taken down to Tilbury under 
military escort for shipment to Rotterdam. A quantity 
of baggage accompanied them, and amongst it was included 
the box containing the German officer. It was a pretty 
plan, and one that was only discovered by an accident to 
the box as it was being transferred from the ferry boat 
to the steamer leaving for Holland. On account of the 
weight of the box, it was being tumed over and over along 
the ferry boat deck to the gangway of the liner. Under 
this tough treatment the side gave way, and to Ше 
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astonishment of the men handling it, a man’s head and arm 
appeared. "The plot had failed, and perhaps the designer 
of it was not sorry at the moment, for he had been cramped 
up within his hiding place for fifteen hours, and was 
weak and dazed by the villainous knocking about that 
he had received. He had prepared himself for his journey 
with some thoroughness, as the pillow of oxygen showed. 
In the two comers of the box, straps had been fixed for the 
occupant's arms in order to hold him as steady as possible ; 
and he claimed that he could have released himself from 
the box without outside aid at any time that he desired. 


AIR FEATS AND THEIR PERFORMERS. 


This was the first war to see the aeroplane established 
as a fighting arm, and the records of its services are full 
of instances of daring backed up by the highest degree of 
skill. The raid on Friedrichshafen, involving as it did 
a winter flight over the high hills separating German and 
French territory, was a particularly brilliant performance, 
quite apart from the military value of the damage done 
to the airship slieds. In reconnaissance work over the 
enemy's lines and artillery the superiority established 
at an early period of the war by English and French 
airmen over those of the Germans was proved in numerous 
daring feats. The French airman, Lieutenant Garros, 
had many to his credit. His resourcefulness was well 
illustrated in November, when he had an accident to 
his motor while pursuing a German aeroplane behind 
the German lines. Realising that he was bound to descend, 
he deliberately drove his machine to earth as violently 
as he dare, and after the crash lay as though dead. ‘The 
German brought his Taube to earth, and ran up to what 
he took to be the dead or helpless pilot of the French 
machine. Thereupon Garros rose to his feet, shot the 
Gennan with his revolver, climbed into the Taube, and 
in it got safely back to the French lines. On another 
similar occasion he was less fortunate, and, being forced 
to descend within the German lines near Roulers, he was 
taken prisoner on April 18th. He was the hero of many 
successful air duels, and only two days before his capture 
had brought down a German aeroplane near Dunkirk, 
shooting both pilot and observer in mid-air. 

With too many of the airmen’s exploits it is impossible 
to give the names of those who performed them, owing 
to official reticence over such particulars. The story of 
a French lieutenant observer and sergeant pilot who had 
been ordered to locate a German battery is one of these 
cases. They carried out their task and turned to fly for 
their base under a deadly shell fire. ‘The pilot was blinded 
and the observer mortally wounded, yet, guided by the 
dying lieutenant, the blind pilot brought his machine safely 
back to the French lines. A very magnificent piece of 
fortitude on the part of an English airman would also 
have remained anonymous if it had been left in the form 
in which it was described by “ Eye-witness." (It formed 
a starting point for some shrewd newspaper criticism 
of the curious attitude adopted by the British authorities, 
an attitude whereby feats of great gallantry on the part 
of men and regiments were frequently given out without 
any disclosure of the performer's identity.) Towards the 
end of April, Lieutenant Rhodes-Moorhouse, in one of a 

series of air raids on rail-heads behind the German lines 
set out for the station at Courtrai in a biplane and alone. 
From a height of three hundred feet he dropped a large 
bomb on the railway junction, and, being the target 
for a great concentration of anti-aircraft weapons, was 
wounded. It was not a very serious wound, eid he 
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expense of his liberty. Instead, he turned for the British 
lines in order to deliver his report and save his machine 
from capture. Flying now at a height of only a hundred 
feet, in order to get up a greater speed, he was wounded 
again. He flew on back to his own base, landed Without 
damage to his machine, and delivered his Teport before 
being taken to the hospital. There he died shortly after- 
wards, leaving as his memorial what the official chronicler 
of his deed—who yet withheld the name of its author 
described as “ one of the most heroic episodes of the war.” 

A lighter but by no means insignificant air exploit 
was that of the British airman who flew over the Lille 
aerodrome, where a number of German troops were 
quartered, on April rst. From a great height he dropped 
down upon the Gennans a football. Seeing it descending, 
the men below scattered in all directions, taking it for 
a large bomb. It hit the earth, bounced up again 
for a considerable distance—and still the Germans 
remained under cover, thinking that it was exploded by 
a time fuse. When they did venture forth to examine, 
with great caution the bomb that had failed, they found 
on it the inscription :—“ April fool. Gott strafe England !" 
The incident is a very consoling exaniple of the difference 
between the German and English tempers—it is not easy 
to think of a German risking his life in this way—for 
the airman was risking his life, and might just as easily 
have dropped a genuine bomb—for no more important 
end than to taunt his enemies. It was man in his doublet 
and hose without having put off any of his wit, and one 
cannot imagine a more stinging and satisfactory reply to 
the dull folly of the German campaign of hate ” against 
this country. 


THE MOST MOVING TALES OF ALL. 


Heroism, gaiety, and devotion to duty will never lack 
recoguition in war, wherever the instances of them can be 
ascertained. But some of the most deeply-moving stories 
of all have had little to do with these qualities—they have 
been played out when these typical virtues of the soldier 
have served their end and left behind only some grievously 
wounded man waiting release. It is just as well to 
remember that this is a war in which, side by side with 
all the high spirits and gay determination, all the “ Hymns 
of Hate,” and all the just anger at the most ghastly 
excesses of ‘‘frightfulness,” more generous and humane 
men than in any previous war have gone out to a task 
essentially abhorrent to them, supported in it only by the 
loftiest conception of duty. And having served that 
conception almost to the end, it is not very surprising 
to hear of the older faiths and charities asserting then” 
selves in the little interval before the end arrived. Such 
instances have been gathered now and then from soldiers 
letters. From one is gleaned the story of “one of our 
lads who was at the point of death ” noticing a wounded 
„German, and saying to the stretcher bearer, “ Look in my 
haversack and you will find some grub. Give it to that 
German chap—he’s half starved.” The gift was taken 
by the German with gratitude, and the next day he begg 
to be allowed to have a last look at his benefactor before 
he was buried. Another strange, sad story—sadder 
perhaps, than any other story of the war because of the 
realised hopelessness of the dying man's Sacrifice Was 
told in the letter of an English sergeant :— 

“I stopped for a few seconds by the side of a Germar 
who was dying. Не was in great pain, and when I ане, 
what I could do for him he said, in a pathetic tone tha 
went to my licart, Nothing, unless you would be 80 воо, 
as to hold my hand till all is over.“ I gave him my ha 
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chap allot. He was able to speak good English, and we 
had quite a pleasant chat, considering the circumstances. 
He thought the war would last another year at least, but 
had no doubt that his own country would be beaten in 
the end." 


In another case it was three mortally-wounded men 
of three nations who were thrown together by the hazard 
of battle. The facts were given in a letter written from 
hospital by a dying French officer to his betrothed. When 
on the field he first roused himself to consciousness after 
being wounded in a cavalry charge, he found two other 
wounded men endeavouring to bind up his wounds— 
an officer in a Scottish regiment and a German private. 
His letter continued :— 


“The Highlander had one of his legs shattered, and the 
German had several pieces of shrapnel buried in his side. 
In spite of their own suficrings they were trying to help 
me, and when I was fully conscious again the German gave 
us a morphia injection and took one himself. His medical 
corps had provided him with the injection and the needle, 
together with printed instructions for its usc. 

“After the injection, feeling wonderfully at ease, we 
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spoke of the lives we had lived before the war. We all spoke 
English, and we talked of the women we had left at home. 
Both the German and the Britisher had only been married a 
year. . . . 

"I wondered, and I suppose the others did, why we 
had fought each other at all. I looked at the Highlander, 
who was falling asleep exhausted, and in spite of his 
drawn face and mudstained uniform һе looked the embodi- 
ment of freedom. Then I thought of the Tricolour of 
France and all that France had donc for liberty. Then I 
watched the German, who had ceased to speak. He had 
taken a Prayer-book from his knapsack and was trying to 
read a service for soldiers wounded in battle." 


The French soldier answered his own question in the only 
way which could bring anything but irremediable sadness 
into this strange chance meeting :— 


". . . while I watched him I realised what we were 
fighting for. . . . He was dying in vain, while the 
Britisher and myself, by our deaths, would probably 
contribute something toward the cause of civilisation and 
peace.“ 


It is the only thought which can atone ſor such 
sacrifices as these. 
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French troops who have distinguished themselves receiving their decorations. 


(Wyndham, Paris (C. N.]. 
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The Guards їп London in war time : Grenadier Guards leaving Buckingham Palace. with the 


Prince of Wales bearing the colours. [Central News. 
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The ist Lite Guards at mounted sword drill in Hyde Park. 


[Sport aud General. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 
SOME REGIMENTAL RECORDS IN THE WAR. 


A SOLDIERS' WAR—THE REGIMENT AS THE SOUL OF THE ARMY—THE SECOND MANCHESTERS IN THE RETREAT FROM 
MONS—THE FIRST MANCHESTERS AT GIVENCHY-—THE WORCESTERS AND WILTSHIRES AT YPRES. 


CONNECTED record of the fighting done by 
А individual regiments has been made extremely 

difficult from two separate causes. ‘Ihe refusal 

of the military authorities to allow accredited 
war correspondents to accompany the army in the field 
has deprived us of a detailed account of what the 
several regiments have done, and the exercise of a 
strict censorship has completed the dearth of news from 
the field of operations. The despatches of General 
Sir John French have told us of the coolness, courage, 
intrepidity, and determination of our troops as a 
whole, but what this or that regiment has done has 
to be gleaned from the letters of officers and the special 
army and divisional orders which have from time to time 
been issued. All that can be done here is to select one 
or two typical regiments, and as far as possible to recount 
their services. The regiments so treated are not to be 
taken as having done better than their fellows, for all 
branches of the service—combatant and non-combatant 
(Regulars and Territorials, and Colonials)—have displayed 
the greatest gallantry, and earned the highest praise 
from the officers placed over them. 

This war is essentially what is known as a soldier's 
war,” Sir John French has said. That is to say, it is 
a regimental war. ‘The higher formations of Divisions 
and Army Corps are necessary both for tactical and 
Strategical reasons, But the men in the trenches, though 
they do not as a rule know to what corps or division they 
belong, never forget that they belong to a regiment 
famous in history and possessed of noble traditions. 
The regiment is one and indivisible; it is indestructible. 
It lives even though officers and men fall and are buried 
within sound of the guns. Its colours and appointments 
speak eloquently of the deeds of those who were of the 
regiment in the past, and the glory and honour which are 


won to-day will be shared by those to whom these great 
and noble achievements will be an encouragement and 
inspiration in the future. In war the personnel of a 
regiment changes rapidly. The regiments that faced the 
enemy in the early part of the fighting have already 
been completely transformed, and at the end of the war, 
when the regiments retur bringing their honours with 
them, the majority of officers and men who have so 
heroically fought to maintain the honour and reputation 
of their regiment, and have thereby added further honours 
to the list, will not return to share in the triumphant 
welcome of a grateful country. But they will still have 
their place in the life of the regiment, and will be honoured, 
as they deserve to be honoured, in the regimental records. 

In the following pages the Manchesters are selected 
as a typical regiment of the industrial North, and the 
Worcesters as typical of the regiments recruited from 
country districts. 


THE MANCHESTERS IN THE RETREAT FROM MONS. 


The Gallant Manchesters were among the first of 
our troops to meet the German attack. The Second 
Battalion, commanded by Colonel H. L. James, was at 
Curragli Camp when war broke out, and the First Battalion, 
commanded by Colonel Strickland, C.M.G., D.S.O., was 
in India. The Second Battalion left Ireland on August 
I3th, and reached Havre three days later. Le Cateau 
was the battalion's destination, and on August 18th 
Colonel James and lis men had got within striking 
distance of the enemy's lines. The battalion at war 
Strength totals 1,015 men, which for fighting purposes 
may be called goo. At the end of two months’ desperately 
hard fighting thirty-five officers (the full complement is 
twenty-seven) had been lost in killed, wounded, or 
prisoners, and there were Soo casualties among the men. 
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After the battle of Mons, where the Manchesters 
held the ground to the south of the canal between 
Pommereul and Thun, they retired at nightfall in the 
direction of Dour, about four miles away. Most of the 
fighting in this initial action fell to two companies, 
When they reached Dour they bivouacked on some 
rough ground. For several hours they had been 
marching under the most trying conditions. Officers 
and men were tired and hungry, wanting rest and 
finding none. At dawn on August 24th shells were 
again dropping among them, and again they were 
driven from the trenches by the enemy's activity on 
their flank. His enfilading fire was very destructive, 
and eventually the battalion was allotted a position 
which ofiered better facilities for resistance. Тһе Man- 
chesters were at this time fighting what was to all 
intents and purposes a rearguard action—one of tlie most 
difficult and responsible operations in war—and for 
five hours they held back the pursuing army, two hours 
longer than they were expected to do, because the order 
to retire had miscarried. When the order to fall back 
did reach them they were in a most perilous position. 
They had held their ground at all costs, and at last 
a hurried flight was the one alternative to certain 
annihilation, This brave show of resistance heartened 
the men considerably. ‘They had now begun to feel that 
the enemy would not be allowed to have his own way, 
and that, whilst they might be driven back a few miles, 
they were prepared seriously to contest the ground and 
thereby maintain the reputation they had gained in 
other fields. No troops had harder work to do than the 
Manchesters at this time, and none came out of it with 
a greater reputation. The next day the Manchesters 
and other troops fell back on Bavai, the rearguard being 
composed of two companies of the Second Manchesters 
(A and C) aud a detachment of the East Surreys. ‘The 
German advance was now pressed forward, and a constant 
shower of bullets from bursting shrapnel failed to break 
up their ranks. 


AT LE CATEAU. 


At nine o’clock at night the men were in bivouac at Le 
Cateau, and were supplied with rations—one of the two 
things they were most in need of. The other was sleep. 
They had just six hours in which to refresh themselves and 
to prepare for another desperate encounter, for Colonel 
James had received orders that the British rearguard 
must make a stand when next they got into touch with 
the enemy, and they knew he was close upon them. 
Notwithstanding the terribly anxious time through which 
they had passed, and the critical time which was to come, 
the men off duty slept soundly. They had a covering of 
straw to sleep upon—a great luxury, and although 
embarrassed by their heavy marching kit, they made 
themselves tolerably comfortable until three a.m. (August 
26th), when the retirement was continued to Reanmont, 
the enemy pressing hard all the time. But a stand had 
to be made in order to allow the main body to get away 
and prepare a position for desperate defence. ‘The Second 
Suffolks were appointed to hold a line from the Reanmont 
Road, facing north-east towards Le Cateau, and the 
Manchesters prepared for themselves a defensive position 
just in rear of the Suffolks, B Company acting as an 
advanced post on the left of the Suffolks, between their 
line and the road, and a platoon drawn from C Company, 
with a machine gun, supported the Suffolk's right flank. 
About seven o'clock these positions were swept by a heavy 
concentrated fire. The enemy had located this defensive 
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Position, and from the heavy bombardment which took 
place it would appear that they anticipated a stand. 
The Suffolks were in desperate straits. "They could not 
reply to the enemy’s fire because it was concealed, and 
their ranks were thinning rapidly. Colonel James grasped 
the situation, and accompanied by Captain Nisbet, the 
Adjutant of the Manchesters, he rushed forward with 
a detachment of his men to their support. But before 
the trenches were gained A Company had lost many men. 
Meanwhile, B Company drove from a hill an advance 
force of the enemy which threatened a flanking movement, 
and the casualties included Captain Nisbet, who was 
killed by a shot through the head while encouraging 
his men in the rush against the enemy's position. About 
one hundred men of C Company were struggling against 
a searching enfilade fire from machine guns. Captain 
Knox was with them, and he and many others fell. 
There was no cover for them, artificial or other; and the 
shower of bullets pumped from the machine gun, at the 
rate of four hundred rounds a minute, proved very deadly. 
Another company of the Manchesters covered the right 
flank, where some Argyll and Sutherland Highlanders 
had already done some brilliant work. ‘There were, 
therefore, something in the nature of three detached— 
although one and the same—fights. ‘The ground was 
scattered with wounded officers and men, some of whom 
shouted words of encouragement to their comrades who 
were still able actively to engage the enemy. It was 
а series of despairing rallies and desperate assaults. But 
the position had to be held at all costs, and the Manchesters, 
of Cesar's Camp fame, were the men to do it without 
flinching. They were practically offered as a sacrifice 
in order that the main army might extricate itself from a 
perilous position. The cost was not a trifling one. The 
battalion was broken and scattered. The field was strewn 
with brave men, some killed outright ; others were dying ; 
many suffering great pain ; and those who were fortunate 
enough to escape with minor injuries tried, in vain, to 
raise their rifle to the shoulder in a last effort to save 
their comrades who were falling around them. But 
the fierce German attack defied anything to live above 
ground, and even the trenches were not immune. Colonel 
James had lost half his battalion, including many officers, 
in this fine fight. The time limit had been reached ; 
the position had been held; the main army was for the 
moment out of danger; and now it remained for the 
Battalion Commander to gather up the fragments of his 
brave battalion. This he proceeded to do with great 
coolness, whilst the stretcher bearers performed their 
allotted task. It was a sad and yet glorious end to 
a day’s fighting, for the German advance was checked 
so effectively by the magnificent stand of the rearguard 
that time was given for the preparation of a camp 
at Estrées, where the roll was called, scattered units 
re-formed, the loss of each estimated, arrangements 
made for much-needed reinforcements, food and rest 
obtained, and fresh orders issued for the continuance 
of the fight. What remained of the Second Manchesters 
continued bravely to assist the rearguard in its retirement. 
The battalion had lost by now 350 of all ranks, 
Captains Wymer and Morley, and Lieutenants Butler, 
Miller, Burrows, and Whyte were wounded and prisoners, 
and Captains Theobold and Knox and Lieutenants Thomus 
and Albrecht were scverely wounded and sent to England. 
One of the officers, wounded in a later action, said: 
* Hverybody did well. ‘The position was held for about 
five hours The German machine guns and artillery did 
the damage. The latter outnumbered ours by about four 
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The Guards marching past at Aldershot in peace time. 
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War recrults to the Coldstream Guards at rifle drill. 
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to one, and their aeroplanes (“ Dirty Dickies," the men 
called them) did great work. Harper did splendidly with 
his machine guns, aud although he lost Шеп and most 
of his men, he managed to smash tlie vital parts before 
they fell into the enemy's hands,” 


FROM THE MARNE TO FLANDERS. 


From August 27th to September 3rd the troops were 
marching and bivouacking, and marching again, the 
monotony of these duties being varied by acting as a 
rearguard. Thus they reached the Marne, where a 
detachment of 93 men made good to that extent the 
earlier losses. On September gth the Manchesters had 
been in the field twelve days. In that short time they 
had marched 200 
iniles, and had taken 
part in some of the 
fiercest fighting of 
any troops since the 
war began. On 
September gth the 
battalion began the 
advance from ‘Tour- 
пау, and perhaps 
by way of a com- 
pliment {о their 
fighting spirit the 
Manchesters were 
the advanced guard. 
The Marne was 
crossed at Saareg 
without opposition, 
but just beyond 
the river the 
battalion were sub- 
jected to a heavy 
fire from the 
German — batteries. 
The shells were 
bursting in front 
of the line and 
behind it. Frag- 
ments of shell 
mutilated and 
shattered limbs, 
and the bullets 
placed many more 
out of action. 
Тһе time of this 
action was about 
four o'clock in the 


aftemoon, and as Penrose 


little headway could 
be made in the 
face of the fire, the 


wounded could not be got to cover. Consequently, the 
fighting men were greatly handicapped in their movements. 
Ап officer, wlio was one of the victims, said the wounded 
spent a dreadful night. “It was about 4 p.m., and some 
of us weren't found till about 8-30 a.m. the next day. 
It was beastly cold during the night, and it came on to 
rain at daylight—a nice, wetting rain. The men had 
no overcoats, and my Burberry was on my saddle, 
unfortunately, The Germans let us have it if we moved 
at all, and I had to growl at the wounded men near me to 
lie still. We were between our own firing line, or part of 
it, and that of the Germans, and it was ‘dirty work,’ 
as we got the short ones (bullets) all round us for a bit ; 


The Guards leaving the Tower of London. 
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luckily none of us were touched again. They (the wounded 
men) were awfully plucky, and although badly injured, 
hardly uttered a groan.” In an attack on a force holding 
а wood, Lieutenants Chittenden and Smith were killed, 
Captain Foord was severely wounded, and 105 non- 
commissioned officers and men were killed or wounded. 
The Manchesters crossed the Aisne on a ponteen rait 
on September 13th, and on the following day Licutenant 
Moore was wounded, and in an attempt to take Chivres 
village, under a heavy enfilade fire, the list of killed and 
wounded was added to. N ight attacks, too, were frequent, 
and further losses in an already greatly depleted battalion 
were recorded. Chivres Wood, six miles easy of Soissons, 
was occupied by the Marchesters on September 16th. 
The Сеппапѕ had 
been turned out 
of this wood three 
days before, and 
the Manchesters 
were holding the 
trenches against 
them. The wood 
was a Swamp, and 
the trenches were 
several inches deep 
in water. An officer 
who joined the bat- 
talion on the Aisne 
(since wounded), 
describing the con- 
ditions in this part 
of the battlefield, 
said :—" The men 
sat on bully-beei 
tius, or anything 
else they could get, 
to keep them out 


of the water. The 
Germans were 
never more than 


200 yards away in 
their trenches, and 
sniping went on all 
the time. Our men 
were relieved every 
three days. The 
men got reckless, 
and put up their 
heads to see what 
7 was going on, and 
— 3 — every now and then 

Pe es ELE NETT a man got caught. 
Most of the men 
who got hit in the 
trenches were shot 
in the head, and usually they were killed. Food and 
relief could only be got at night, and it was under 
the cover of darkness that the wounded were removed 
and the dead were buried. We used to have a burial party 
nearly every night. I had a Praver Book, and I used to 
read the Burial Service by the light of an electric torch.” 
The trenches near Soissons were held by the Manchesters 

for a week. Then Sir John French moved his anny into 
Flanders. The position assigned to the Second Man- 
chesters was in the neighbourhood of La Bassée, but the 
Germans would not allow them to take it. From October 
Irth to the end of the month the Manchesters were 
engaged constantly. During this trying time Colonel 


{Topical War Service. 
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Recruits to the Grenadier Guards at physical drill at Caterham, where the Brigade of 
Foot Guards depot Is established, [Central News. 
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Scots Guards In training at Caterham. [Central News. 
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James fell sick and was invalided home. Late in October 
the Manchesters reached Lorgies, where they found that 
the Germans had billeted in the church there, for the nave 
was covered with straw and very dirty. ‘Their horses 
were stabled in the houses of the villagers, the inhabitants 
being turned out to make room for them. Fora day or 
two in this district the usual sniping proceeded without 
intermission. On October zoth there was a clash of 
steel. Less than тоо of the Manchesters dashed at the 
enemy. By sheer steel and sheer courage the Manchesters 
won their desperate way through the епешу'з lines. 
These hundred men charged a German regiment, but 
in the heat of the battle they went too far, and suffered 
heavily from machine guns. This charge was led by 
Captain Tillard, and was a particularly gallant affair. 
Another fierce fight which showed the mettle of the Man- 
chesters took place on October 29th. From early morning 
the Germans shelled their trenches, and they had to take 
refuge in the supporting trenches about fifty yards behind. 
The Germans tried to rush the supporting trench, but they 
were all shot down. Lieutenant Bentley was killed in 
the first rush, and Lieutenant Reade, who was acting as 
Adjutant since the death of Captain Nisbet, was killed 
in the second attack. Learning this,” writes a wounded 
officer, “I hurried to the trench, seized a rifle, and made 
more bull's-eyes than ever I made in my life. We stopped 
the rush. One man fired at me point-blank from a few 
yards’ distance. Instead of hitting me, he hit the bank, 
and drove the dirt into my eye with such force as to 
blind me. Second-Lieutenant Leach and Sergeant Hogan 
made a gallant and successful effort to recapture the 
trench, which they did after hard fighting.” (Both have 
since received the Victoria Cross, p. 163.) Leach had 
a marvellous escape, and both he and Hogan returned 
unwounded. ‘The same night our line of trenches 
was taken over by the Second Battalion of the Eighth 
Gurkhas. They were busily adjusting the trenches to 
suit their size when they were attacked by the Germans. 
There was a desperate fight, in which the Gurkhas lost 
nine out of eleven officers and 320 men. ‘The Gurkhas 
were driven out, but, with the assistance of a Sikh 
regiment, they gallantly attacked again, and before the 
morning the Indians had recaptured the trenches. ‘The 
total Manchester losses up to the end of October were 
estimated at about 1,000 officers and men. 


THE TWO BATTALIONS MEET. 


The First Manchesters went to France with the Indian 
Expeditionary Army, and joined the Second Battalion 
in the trenches. This was the first time the two 
battalions of the regiment had met since they were in 
Egypt in 1882. ‘The arrival of the foreign service battalion 
was heartily welcomed. The men could hardly bear 
the privation of a cheer; to have to stifle their emotions 
on such an occasion seemed to them to be one of the 
greatest hardships that could be suffered. But there 


are ways and means of welcoming comrades on the 


battlefield, and a reunion after a separation extending 
over thirty-two years was not allowed to take place 
Without some outward and visible sign of rejoicing. ‘The 
First Manchesters got into touch with the enemy on October 
23rd (five days after their landing in France), near 
Laventie. The battalion had not at this time been brought 
from a peace to a war footing. It had only eight hundred 
officers and men, which is the normal peace footing. 
The armies had “ gone to earth " when Colonel Strickland's 
men entered the war area, and under cover of darkness 
they crept stealthily to the trenches to share the hardships 
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and endure the discomforts common to all soldiers engaged 
їп siege warfare. They had to wait until December 
before they could distinguish themselves. 


THE FIGHT AT GIVENCHY. 


The Baluchis and the Gurkhas, as already has 
been related (р. 144), had been repulsed in the neighbour- 
hood of Givenchy, and the trenches which they had held 
were now in the hands of the enemy. The village 
of Givenchy, it was reported, was still unoccupied, 
and Colonel Strickland ordered two companies to go 
forward and hold it, with Major Hitchins in command of 
the attacking line. No. r Company, commanded by 
Captain Tillard, was to be on the left of the line; No. 2 
Company, commanded by Lieutenant Mair, on the right. 
As soon as the village was secure these two companies had 
orders to advance steadily towards the enemy's trenches 
beyond, and No. 3 Company (Captain Creagh) was to take 
up a position on the right of No.2. The advance was begun 
at three o’clock in the afternoon, and it was immediately 
opposed by a heavy rifle fire. Lieutenant Lynch and 
about twelve men fell. But the line steadily advanced. 
The enemy had found effective cover, from which they 
rained lead on our men; but they showed no sign oi 
wavering. Men fell, but the line just steadily advanced 
with that grim determination to accomplish the work 
in hand. Presently the village was reached, but it 
was not clear of the enemy, as had been reported. 
The opposition was overcome, and when night came on 
Captain Tillard’s men had made good the ground through 
the left of the village, and had taken possession of some 
of our trenches in an orchard. Meanwhile, Lieutenant 
Mair's Company advanced up the right centre of the village, 
and No. 3 Company came up on the right, and then the 
whole line advanced to our old support trenches. No. r 
Company was well to the left of the other companies, 
and in advance of them. The Germans were in our old 
fire trenches, from which they poured a heavy fire on the 
movements of the Manchesters. Uniortunately, Captain 
Tillard’s Company was the only one of the three able to 
give an effective reply. The other two companies were 
not able to define the enemv’s trenches, and as the Germans 
concentrated their fire on No. x there was a fear that they 
would be annihilated, and the remaining companies left 
in a position from which it would be difficult to retire 
without heavy loss. The officers decided at once that 
Captain Tillard must be supported, and Nos. 2 and 3 
made an attempt to crawl over the open ground to the 
trenches of No. т. It was now dark, and as the Germans 
had set on fire two haystacks this movement to support 
Captain Tillard's men was clearly seen. ‘The crawling men 
were for the time defenceless, and their comparatively 
slow movement across the open ground presented a good 
target for the German snipers. This supporting movement 
had failed. The men who essayed the task were left on 
the ground wounded, and Lieutenant Norman was killed. 
‘The position now was that Хо. т Company was unsupported 
from the trenches on the left which had been vacated by 
the Gurkhas, and Nos. 2 and 3 Companies could not 
get in touch with the Rifles, who maintained their original 
position on the right, between the village and the canal. 

The extreme British right was held by the Connaught 
Rangers, south of the canal. Late at night an order was 
received that another attempt must be made to recapture 
the trenches still in the hands of the enemy. Accordingly, 
Nos. 2 and 3 Companies moved to the attack early on the 
Monday morning, but it did not develop, because No. 1 
Company, being in such desperate straits, could not 
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Men of the North Midland Division of the Territorial Army cheering the King, who 
[Central News. 


inspected them just before they left for the front. 


British Columbia Infantry marching past the King and Lord Kitchener at the inspection on 
Salisbury Plain before the Canadians left for Franco. [Topical Press. 
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advance, and the other companies Ie-established them- 
selves in the old trenches that had just been vacated, 
In this attack Captain Creagh was killed, 
Hitchins (since promoted) and Captain Rose we 
About eight o'clock Lieutenant Parminter b 
last half company and joined Companies 2 and 3. The 
whole battalion, together with a company of the Fourth 
Suffolks (Territorials), was again in the old support trenches, 
and both their left and right flanks were still open. Since 
the fighting in the village only No. x Company had had 
the opportunity of firing a shot. At midday the enemy 
made a desperate attempt to turn the Manchesters out 
of their position. For one hour they continuously shelled 
their trenches, and then the left of the Position was 
strongly attacked, 
aud the occupants 
of the trenches here 
were forced to re- 
tire. This was the 
beginning of a 
general retirement, 
which was covered 
by No. 2 Company. 
This company 
fought on against 
odds, and suffered 
many losses. Inthe 
course of time the 
enemy advanced оп 7775 WAS AMAA 
the left, and were | lil [| 


and Major 
re wounded. 
rought up tlie 
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lieavily enfiladed by 
Lieutenant Mair’s 
Company, and com- 
pelled to retire. 
But this company 
could not hold out 
much longer. 
Numcrically it had 
been greatly weak- 
ened, and indivi- 
dual exhaustion 
was telling its tale. 
The Battalion 
Commander was 
informed by mes- 
senger of the state 
of affairs, and he 
and Captain Heelis 
(Adjutant) rallied 
the battalion and 
established the line 
їп the supporting 
trenches. No. 2 
Company was 
reinforced, but the 
fierce onslaught of the Germans compelled a general 
retirement through the village to Le Pont Fixe. During 
the whole of this retirement the men were shelled by the 
enemy. à 
The First Manchesters were continuously in action 
at Givenchy for above thirty hours. The casualties were 
heavy—five officers and 300 men--but the men had 
succeeded in holding an important position. The Com- 
mander of the Division, in a message to the Commander 
of the Brigade, said ‘‘ Givenchy was the most important 
point in the whole line held by the division," and we had 
held it “ against overwhelming odds and successive attacks 
by the enemy.” ‘The regiment was afterwards addressed 


Canadian Fleld Artillery colours deposited in Westminster Abbey 
while the batteries are at the front. 
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on parade by the Commander of the Brigade, who thanked 
the officers and men for their “splendid behaviour at 
Givenchy,” and for saving what was becoming a very 
serious situation." The Commander of the Division 
also addressed the regiment, and referred to their 
" magnificent piece of work,” about which, “ in my report 
to higher authorities, I could only use the term ‘ Gallant 
Manchesters.” He said that “at that period the village 
of Givenchy was the most important point in the whole 
British line,” and told the regiment that they were “a 
very brave set of men.” Subsequently the regiment 
was addressed by the Commander of the Indian Army. 
He said: Colonel Strickland, officers, and men of the 
First Manchester Regiment, I want to thank you for 
your very fine bit 
of work in the last 
fight. You are a 
very gallant bat- 
talion. You were 
holding the most 
important point on 
the right of the 
British line, and by 
your gallant con- 
duct in holding on 
to it you rendered 
greater service 
than you probably 
realised. I want to 
tell Colonel Strick- 
land in front of you 
all what I think of 
him. He is a first- 
class soldier, and 
you are a brave 
lot of men. I shall 
not fail in my report 
to the Commander- 
in-Chief to bring to 
notice vour conduct 
and that of those 
recommended — for 
reward, and shall 
do my best to obtain 
some suitable re- 
ward for them.” 


THE IRISH 
GUARDS. 


Not far from tlie 
Manchesters in the 
battle of Mons was 
the Brigade of 
3uards, with Briga- 
dier General Scott- 
Kerr as its commander. This officer was wounded in the 
early stages of the retreat from Mons, and the Brigade 
command, since that time, has been held by Lord Cavan. 
The Grenadiers, the Coldstreams, and the Scots Guards 
date their existence from 1660. These regiments have 
won fame on many a hard-fought field, and in the present 
war each have suffered heavy loss, both in the commissioned 
and the non-commissioned ranks. Тһе Irish Guards is 
the youngest of the King’s Foot Guards. It was formed 
in 1902 as a mark of Queen Victoria's appreciation of 
the services rendered by the various Irish Regiments of 
the Line in the South African war, and in this their 
first campaign they have shown that, like their comrades 
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in the Brigade, they are soldiers possessing the highest 
fighting qualities and worthy to be associated with 
regiments that have already gained a reputation in the 
field. Although the Irish Guards cannot claim a long 
and glorious history, during the last eight months they 
have made regimental history which will inspire to great 
and heroic deeds those that come after them. 

In the retreat from Mons the Irishmen fought bravely 
and tenaciously, and held their ground until compelled 
by a furious cannonade to evacuate it. As soon as a 
position became untenable they retumed to another, 
and fought again until driven back by largely superior 
numbers, 

It speaks well for the men that in the face of repulse 
they went into the battle as steadily as ever, using their 
bullets and their bayonets with deadly effect in the face 
of shrapnel and the devastation wrought by machine 
gun and rifle fire. In these earlier engagements the Irish 
Guards behaved splendidly, and although their comrades 
were falling thickly around them they never wavered. 
Brigadier-General Scott-Kerr was one of the first officers 
to fall wounded, and Ljieutenant-Colonel Morris and 
his second-in-command were killed. Major Н. Herbert- 
Stepney succeeded to the command, and has since been 
killed, and Lieutenant-Colonel Lord Ardee, who was 
attached to the Irish Guards from the Grenadiers, held 
the command of the battalion for a short time only before 
he was added to the casualty list. 

The following statement appeared in Regimental Orders 
later :—“ On October 31st, November rst and 6th, the 
Irish Guards lost sixteen officers and 597 other ranks 
in disputing 200 yards of ground with superior forces. 
On November ist one platoon, under Lieutenant Woodroffe 
(since killed), remained all day at their posts, and only 
withdrew at nightfall. The battalion was splendidly 
reorganised by Captain Orr-Ewing and Captain Trefusis, 
and was very soon a fighting unit once more. While 
the battalion as a whole have thus done so well, individual 
members of it, both officers and men, have won for them- 
selves distinguished honour. ‘The President of the French 
Republic has conferred the Croix de Chevalier of the Legion 
of Honour on Lieutenant the Hon. Н. R. L. G. Alexander 
(now Captain Alexander), and the Medaille Militaire of 
the Legion of Honour on Company-Sergeant-Major J. 
Rodgers. The Distinguished Conduct Medal has been 
awarded by the King to Company-Sergeant-Major A. 
Munns, Lance-Sergeant Р. McGoldrick, Lance-Corporal 
M. Riordan, Private W. G. Russell, and Private M. Glynn.” 


THE HEROES OF YPRES. 


The “ Vein-openers ” is the nickname of the Worcesters. 
It was given to them by the inhabitants of Boston, 
America, because they are said to have been the first 
to draw blood at the beginning of the American War 
in 1770. “The Old and Bold” and “The Star of 
the Line are other nicknames by which the Worcesters 
are known in the service. Тһе regiment gained the 
former in the Peninsular war, and the latter is derived 
from the fact that the men wear an eight-pointed 
star on their pouches, a distinction which is peculiar 
to the Worcesters. The Twenty-ninth (or First 
Battalion) were permitted to retain the Star, it is 
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said, through the influence of Queen Charlotte, The 
regimental motto is "Firm." In the present war they 
have maintained their right to that motto, and their 
past records in all parts of the world, and the valour they 
have displayed in the last eight months on the Belgian 
frontier and in France, completely justifies their retention 
of the unofficial designation “ Old and Bold." 

The Worcesters and the Wiltshires, two typical rural 
regiments, are the heroes of Ypres. They behaved with 
coolness and consummate bravery in checking the German 
attack at Mons, and at Ypres their gallant conduct saved 
a critical situation. Although compelled to retreat by 
a numerically superior enemy, they were not defeated. 
Addressing the First Battalion on their great work at 
Ypres, Sir John French, on November 26th, 1914, said: 
“ Worcestershires, I am very glad to have this opportunity 
of addressing you. On October 315 we were in a very 
critical position. At Headquarters we received the report 
that the village of Gheluvelt, an extremely important 
strategic point, had been taken by the enemy. Matters 
looked most critical. Shortly after, I was informed that 
the village of Gheluvelt had been recaptured by a counter- 
attack. Since then I have made repeated enquiries as 
to what officer was responsible for the conduct of this 
counter-stroke, and have invariably received the reply 
that it was the Worcestershire Regiment who carried out 
this attack. I have, therefore, in my despatch to the 
Secretary of State so mentioned it, and said it was Ше 
Worcestershire Regiment who took the action in relieving 
this critical state. You bear on your colours the names 
of many famous victories, and in this war you have added 
lustre to your former reputation. No man can say what 
the future has in store for us, but I have every confidence 
that in the future you will conduct yourself with the same 
soldierly bearing as in the past.” 

The Wiltshires and the Royal Scots Fusiliers also 
fought gallantly, and lost heavily in saving the position 
at Ypres. Each unit when it reached Belgium was at 


full war strength, and at the end of four days’ fighting 


had not more than two hundred men left. General Sir 
John Hart Dunne, Colonel of the Wiltshire Regiment, 
records that the Second Wiltshires took up an entrenched 
position five miles east of Ypres, and for six days the 
Division to which the Wiltshires and the Worcesters 
belonged (about 20,000 strong) held its ground against 
at least two army corps of 80,000 men. ‘The Second 
Wiltshires were placed in what was regarded as the key 
of the position held by the brigade, with orders that under 
no circumstances were the men to retire from the trenclies. 
After some days of continued firing, the Germans got the 
exact range of the trenches occupied by the Wiltshires 
and broke them completely. ‘The enemy then made 4 
general attack along the whole line, sending forward ап 
enormous column against the Second Wiltshires, who 
in charging them became mixed up with the enemy, and 
practically the whole battalion were killed, wounded, or 
captured. ‘The German object of tuming the position 
was not attained, for within two hours a British Army 
Corps arrived and routed them. һе remainder of 
the brigade suffered greatly, but it is agreed that if the 
Second Wiltshires had not held the position for four days 
the brigade would have been driven back into Ypres- 
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Belgians waiting to draw an allowance of soup. 


[Photapress. 


CHAPTER XIX. 
THE CONDITION OF BELGIUM. 


THE PROBLEM—GERMAN REQUISITIONS—THE FORMING OF THE AMERICAN COMMISSION—THE SCHEME IN BEING 
SCENES AT THE CANTEENS—HOLLAND AND THE REFUGEES. 


Y ) | J HEN the German tide of conquest had rolled to 
its limit over Belgium in the early autumn, 
there remained in the country a population 
of some seven millions. Five hundred 

thousand had fled to throw themselves on the hospitality 

of Holland, France, and Britain, and the wastage of war 
accounted for some 200,000, but the great mass of the 
people clung to their homes, even when these were iu 
ruins. After the first panic of invasion sixty to eighty 
per cent of the inhabitants returned to the chief towns, 
and, living often in cellars or behind charred, broken, and 
roofless walls, awaited the regeneration of their country. 
An American who visited the country districts of Belgium 
in the autumn reported that in many the peasantry had 

“no home in which to sleep, no seed to sow with, no 

implements to work with, no transport with which to reach 

a market, and no heart to struggle against the impossible.” 

It soon became clear that to these horrors would be 

added that of actual starvation, not of the poorest, or in 
certain districts, but of the nation as a whole. Belgium 
was ringed with steel. She had no exports and no imports. 
Her industries were paralysed, for even the threat of 
shooting had not compelled the workers to give their 
labour for the benefit of their conquerors. In any case, 
the revival of an economic life was made impossible by 
the fact that the army of occupation monopolised the 
means of transport and supply. There was no postal 
service. Movement by the inhabitants was forbidden, 
and metallic currency had almost ceased. In nomial 
times Belgium imported two-thirds of her foodstufis. 
She consumed more wheat per head of her population 


than any European nation, and grew only twenty-two 
per cent of what she consumed. Im peace she was 
essentially an industrial country, with five-sixths of her 
population dependent on mining, manufacturing, and 
allied industries. Her food supply was based on imports 
paid for by the exports of this labour. By the middle 
of August the levies of the Germans, the consumption 
of the population, and the stoppage of exports brought 
her face to face with a bread famine. There was enough 
meat and potatoes in the country to last, if carefully used, 
for several weeks, but without $0,000 tons of cereals 
per month the population could not face the winter. 
Neutral opinion was not slow to point Germany's 
obligations in the matter. Morally,“ said the New 
York World, “the Belgian people are as much a charge 
on the Imperial Government at Berlin as any of its 
prisoners of war." The nation which is most liable” 
said the New York Sun, “should see to it that no man, 
woman, or child starves or freezes this winter because of 
the ‘ military necessity * that made desolation of a million 
homes.” This warmth of feeling in America was soon 
to take shape in the most amazing charitable enterprise 
the world has ever known. Meanwhile, the German 
reply was that if the Belgians cared to work under 
German rule, aud if the British navy ceased to bar trade 
with Autwerp, Belgium need not starve; but that Germany's 
resources would not be more than suflicient to feed her 
own people till the end of the war, and that she was not 
going to take on the burden of another seven million 
mouths. This was a monstrous enough violation of the 
canons of humanity and of international law, but it was 
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coupled with a wholesale re 
aud of foodstuffs from the stricken nation that had no 
parallel in history. Belgium, as a whole, was condemned 
to pay a war “levy” of £14,000,000, and £1,600,000 a 
month till the end of the war, and from several towns 
sums were extorted varying from the £1,800,000 with 
which Brussels, after long bargaining, finally escaped, 
to the £10,000 taken from Ghent. These “levies” were 
made E to provide for the upkeep of the army of 
occupation,” “to compensate the widows of German 
soldiers shot by Belgians,” as the price of being spared 
bombardment, or as expiation for alleged acts of violence 
by the civil population. They contributed materially 
to the impoverishment of the Belgian people, and they 
were accompanied by food requisitions which definitely 
hastened the approach of famine. While grain was still 
obtainable in the country Germany bought up what 
supplies she could lay hands on, and resold them at 
three times their value. At the outbreak of war there 
had been established in Berlin a department of the 
Ministry of War with power to requisition any raw material 
that might be even indirectly useful for military purposes, 
irrespective of whether it was produced in Germany or 
imported. The materials were then divided among the 
factories, which were obliged to put the products at 
the disposal of the Minister of War. In addition to 
requisitions for the army of occupation allowed by the 
laws of war, Germany seized in Belgium large quantities 
of grain, maize, oats, malt and yeast for the Raw 
Material Department of the German War Ministry, fixing 
the prices at forty to ninety per cent below their real 
value, and paying by credit notes on German banks 
redeemable three montlis after peace. ‘The Dutch Govern- 
ment very properly refused to allow goods so requisitioned 
to pass through its territory, and Germany found it 
necessary to give some colour of legality to her actions by 
arranging that the goods should be consigned to definite 
firms in German towns, so that the requisitions should 
have the appearance of free sales. In this way she 
exacted from Antwerp alone 40,000 tons of cheese, 18,000 
tons of maize, and 40,000 tons of barley, worth in all 
£720,000. Fer total exaction in food and other supplies 
from Antwerp in the early months of war were worth 
not less than £3,400,000, and for this she paid £800,000. 
The raw material taken out of Belgium in this way by 
February was estimated as worth £15,000,000. 

This monstrous toll on Belgium made the position 
of the British Government as regards relief a very 
difficult one. Popular feeling would have welcomed any 
step Britain could have taken to assist as vigorously in 
the feeding of Belgium’s civil population as she was already 
doing by her arms in the avenging of Belgium’s honour. 
But as long as Germany battened on the food and money 
of the Belgians, any help the Allies gave them was a 
not indirect aid to the enemy, and Britain had to be 
reluctantly content with housing refugees and denying 
official aid to the Belgians in Belgium. Аз the winter 
approached their plight grew increasingly hopeless. 
Belgium lay under a pall of misery and bitterness, her 
fields ploughed by the enemy's shells, many of her finest 
buildings in ruins, thousands of her homes razed, her 
toads empty except for soldiers, her factories silent, and her 
people faced by famine. Here and there resorts to violence 
by people desperate with hunger showed what terrible 
results might follow famine. 

Belgian Committees formed in August to help the 
Victims of the war had done what they could. Belgian 
bankers, manufacturers, aud men of business had dipped 


quisitioning both of money 
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to the bottom of their pockets in the effort to save their 
country from a fate worse even than overrunning by 
Germany. ‘The administrative machinery of the various 
communes into which the country is divided, and which 
survived the invasion, had been promptly directed to 
relief work. But the 20,000 francs a weck which the 
wealthiest commune could afford was pitifully inadequate, 
and by the beginning of October whole districts were 
without supplies or tlie hope of securing them, and even 
Brussels was feeling the pinch. 


AMERICA ACTS. 


In the face of these circumstances tlie United States 
worked a miracle by creating in a week or two, from nothing, 
one of the biggest and most amazingly efficient Lusiness 
concerns the world has seen, and applying it to tke feeding 
of the Belgian people. In September Mr. Walter Page, 
American Ambassador to Britain, was instructed Бу his 
Government to use his diplomatic efforts to secure irom 
belligerents permission for the United States to aid Belgium 
with food. А prime condition of official British sanction 
of the proposal was that Germany should undertake 
that none of the food so imported was used for the German 
army, or to release native resources for their use, It 
was clearly to Germany's interest to agree, and she readily 
did so. This undertaking, though broken at first, was later 
scrupulously kept, even to the point of abandoning all 
requisitions of foodstufís. In these circumstances the 
British Government felt able to guarantee immunity 
for any cargoes of food shipped by the Commission, and 
to contribute £100,000 in aid of the scheme. Mr. Brand 
Whitlock and the Marquis de Vilalobar, tlie American and 
Spanish Ministers at Brussels, in collaboration with 
eminent Belgiaus, laid in September the foundations 
of the Commission for Relief im Belgium. А chairman 
of extraordinary energy and organising capacity was 
found in Mr. Herbert Hoover, an American mining 
engineer. He picked his executive committee mostly 
from men of his own profession, who agreed to give up 
the whole of their energies to the work. They were men, 
for the most part, without previous experience of charitable 
or relief work. They regarded the feeding of Belgium, 
not only as a work calling for the highest personal 
sacrifice, but as the biggest business venture on which 
they had ever engaged; and despite the appalling 
magnitude of their task, and the speed with which 
they had to organise, they applied to all the details 
of it a precision that is a model for all time. A weekly 
balance sheet detailed the work of the Commission, and 
when its organisation was complete it is no over-statement 
to say that a record was kept of the distribution of every 
penny received, and of the destination of every pound 
of provisions that entered Belgium. 

It was at once decided to make the utmost possible 
use of the Belgian communal system for the purposes 
of relief, and for this purpose there was formed the 
Comité National de Secours et d’ Alimentation, with 
its headquarters in Brussels, as well as the Commission 
proper, with its headquarters in London. То the 
Commission was to fall the work of negotiating for the 
passage of food, of soliciting from the world contributions 
in money and kind, and, since all movement of Belgian 
subjects from place to place in Belgium was prohibited, 
of superintending the passage of the supplies to the 
various centres, To the Comité fell the work of getting 
the food to the people, and for this purpose it enrolled 
over 50,000 voluntary workers. The problem of relief 
was twofold—to provide bread for those who could 
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afford to pay for it, and to provide all means of subsistence 
for those who were destitute. Of the latter there were 
at Christmas some 1,500,000, and 
another million would 
harvest. 

Belgium was accustomed to import 230,000 tons of 
cereals a month. Investigations by the Commission 
established the fact that if a supply of 80,000 tons a month 
could be secured, with proportionate quantities of bacon, 
rice, tinned milk, and other Staples, famine could be 
warded off. ‘The distress was too urgent to await full 
organisation before starting work. In a fortnight the 
Commission were enabled by their energy and credit 
to raise £250,000, and to despatch the first relief ship 
to Rotterdam with 33,500 tons of flour—enough to 
provide the population of Belgium with one and a half 
days'food. She was berthed at Rotterdam on a Saturday 
night. By Monday morning five hundred labourers, 
working over Sunday for the first time in the history of 
the port, had transhipped her precious cargo into barges 


for Belgium. From that time onwards the supply of 
food was constant. 


it was clear that 
be added before the next 


THE SCHEME IN BEING. 


‘The vast and complex organisation that made this 
possible was quickly established and singularly complete. 
The financial mainstay of the enterprise was the generosity 
of towns, trusts, and individuals in the United States, 
but splendid support was also given by the British 
Dominions and the Allied peoples. ‘The necessary supplies 
were assembled in neutral countries and shipped on the 
Commission's own fleet of steamers, which grew in time 
to number over 120 vessels. These vessels displayed 
on a large white flag the name of the Commission, and 
were exempt from search by all belligerent Governments. 
Their destination was Rotterdam, where the palace of 
a Dutch merchant prince housed a cosmopolitan staff 
of American, Dutch, British, and Belgians, intent on 
expediting distribution. ‘The railways were for the most 
part unavailable, but the Commission made a careful 
survey of the canal system of Belgium and acquired a 
large fleet of barges. The progress of these barges from 
point to point on their routes was checked with the 
regularity of a train service, and delays or obstacles were 
quickly dealt with by the Commission’s agents, many of 
them Rhodes scholars, who had offered their services 

‚ to the Commission on its formation. 

The work of provisioning included, as we have seen, 
the entire population, but from the point of view of 
organisation the people could be divided into the middle 
and upper classes who were able to pay for their food, 
the workpeople of small means, and the destitute. For 
the feeding of those entirely without means communal 
canteens were established. A card index record was formed 
of the people whose circumstances entitled them to canteen 
rations, and free non-transferable tickets were issued 
to them, securing them a definite ration twice daily. 
The actual cost of the rations for which the tickets provided 
was about nine francs a month, and the ration consisted 
usually of 300 grammes of bread, a portion of potatoes, 
a little coffee, a litre of soup containing vegetables and 
meat, and salt. ‘The fact that the Belgian communal 
system provides in normal times a relieving officer and 
a doctor for each commune was of great help. The 
doctors were especially useful in directing the supplemen- 
tary canteens which were established for children. Iu 
accordance with their judgment, one of five different 
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kinds of children's tickets was issued to cach child, 
securing for it such variety of diet as was possible to 
meet its case. 

The workpeople of small means received the same 
rations as the destitute, but had to pay cost price for their 
tickets. The supply of bread to those with means involved 
a more complex system. 'The Commission's imported 
foodstufís were shipped to the various warehouses 
throughout the country under the control of the Com- 
mission. Thence they were delivered to the communal 
officers, and each commune was debited at prices determined 
by the Commission and the Comité upon a basis which 
allowed a small profit over the import value of the foods. 
The communes in turn sold the flour to accredited trades- 
men. These were required to submit lists of customers 
to the communal officers, who then issued supplies at a 
fixed amount per head, the price being fixed. In the 
case of flour, for instance, the bakers were supplied 
with 250 grammes for each adult customer. From this 
amount the baker would produce 325 grammes of 
bread. The price of bread and of flour being about 
equal, the difference in weight allowed the baker to pay 
his working expenses. The prices so established were 


kept lower than the London prices, despite the difficulties 


of production. 

By March the Commission was shipping monthly 
into Belgium 60,000 tons of wheat, 10,000 tons of rice, 
5,000 tons of peas and beans, 1,200 tons of bacon and 
lard, and 300 tons of condensed milk, at a total cost of 
about £1,500,000 a month. ‘That the miracle was worked 
none too soon was made terribly clear by the accounts 
which the American emissaries sent of what they found 
when they went about their work. On October Zoth the 
Commission’s representative at Rotterdam telegraphed 
to Mr. Hoover :—“ The conditions at Charleroi, Liége, 
Brussels, Namur, and Dinant are desperate. They are 
feeding from Brussels in these districts over three million 
people. The rations for the last three weeks have 
consisted of three ounces of flour per day for each 
inhabitant and, for each marriage certificate presented, 
ten grammes of salt. ‘These are the only supplies available. 
The flour now on hand is sufficient only for four days. 

It is feared that in their desperation the hungry 
people may attack the authorities.” As late as December, 
Mr. Edward B. Robbinette, a Philadelphia banker, who 
made a tour in Belgium, wrote :— 


“Before long, unless supplies oi relief food keep pouring 
into the country, healthy Belgian men and women will die 
from actual starvation. Before that happens the paugs of 
hunger will probably drive them to measures futile but 
desperate, which will bring upon them the terrible retribution 
of an army of occupation. 

“As I watched the poor being ied in Brussels, and as I 
saw them standing in groups in the thickly-populated cities of 
Namur, Charleroi, aud Mous, with hunger and despair haunting 
them, I pictured to myself what might happen if the flour 
and wheat and salt which the people of my own and other 
countries are supplying should give out. The appreciation 
of the Belgian people for what is being done for them is evident 
everywhere, But the problem confronting the Commission 
is staggering. It must be remembered that it is not only 
the poor and destitute who must be provided for—it is all 
Belgium. No one is working in Belgium to-day. Her wheels 
of industry are stopped, her trade has disappeared, her credit 
is smashed, Her Government has been broken up, her ports 
are closed, and there are no exports and no imports except 
such foodstuffs as the Commission get in through Rotterdam. 
Supposing we allow 21d. a day for cach Belgian for food, it 
will be readily scen that with 7,000,000 people still in the 
country the cost in supplying food will come close to £2,000,000 
per month.” 
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By the beginning of December Brussels had fourteen 
communal kitchens and 147 canteens for adults, and 
sixteen kitchens and thirty-four canteens for children 
under three. In the first week of December, out of a 
population of 650,000, 218,000 were dependent on the 
canteens, including 31,000 babies—a total of more than 
a third of the population. In the industrial districts 
where the people naturally had less stores in hand than at 
the capital, the canteens supplied. a much greater per- 
centage of the population, amounting in some places 
to over 600 per cent. 

We have already seen that Germany promised every 
help to the Commission in their work. ‘The promise was 
observed. Тһе German occupying army,” wrote Mr. 
Hoover, in January, “is giving us a great deal more 
actual assistance than could normally be expected from an 
army in time of war.” Belgium was, he pointed out, 
occupied mainly by Landsturm men, and these, having 
been called up from private life, showed a more considerate 
disposition than was commonly found in the regular 
German soldier. Many of the officers helped strenuously 
in the moving of food supplies, the re-opening of canals, 
and similar work. ‘The guarantee that no duties or taxes 
of any sort should be laid on the Commission's supplies 
was kept, and in November German Headquarters issued 
a general order throughout Belgium that no provisions 
of any kind which would in the ordinary course have to 
be replaced by the Relief Commission should be 
requisitioned. ‘This was a notable change from the 
attitude in August and September ; but at the same time 
she made no relaxation in her money levies. 


A SCENE AT DISTRIBUTION. 


The Belgian cities at the hour of food distribution 
presented a scene that no observer could forget. 
His attention would be drawn from the havoc caused 
by bombardment by a steady stream of people, mostly 
women, children, and old men, heading in one direction, 
with the little net bags with which in peace they were 
wont to go marketing in their hands. ‘The stream would 
join other streams, till thousands of people converged 
in orderly fashion on the communal canteens. In a town 
of moderate size like Léige they would pass two-deep 
through the canteen courtyard from eleven a.m. till two, 
scarcely checking their pace to present their cards and 
receive their rations. On all sides of the courtyard were 
piled heaps, ten to fifteen feet high, of crisp, crusty bread, 
with about three slices to the loaf, ranged in bins according 
to the size of the loaves, and vast kettles of soup holding 
a hundred gallons each. This soup was made with extreme 
care by the best cooks available, and was extraordinarily 
nourishing and palatable for its cost, one cent a portion. 
The recipe for a ration at Verviers to feed about 50,000 
people is typical. It consisted of 


5,000 kilogrammes of potatoes, 
goo kilogrammes of meat, 
1,200 kilogrammes of carrots and celery, | 
500 kilogrammes of onions, 
500 kilogrammes of rice, 
500 kilogrammes of crusts, 
70 kilogrammes of extra fat. 


The delivery of these vast quantities of hot soup was 
no easy matter. It was carried, still boiling, from the 
communal kitchens to the canteens on steam wagons, 
and its distribution was helped by .the tireless work of 
Belgian women and girls of good family, whose labour 
and sacrifice. brought the warmest tributes from the 
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American workers. ‘They were struck, too, with the 
entire absence of any air of patronage or charity about 
the distribution, despite the care that had to be taken 
to obtain the fullest particulars of cach individual case. 
At the end of a distribution the record would show at a 
glance who among the regular recipients had not come, 
and within an hour someone would visit the house to sce 
what fresh trouble had befallen. “ Хо race, not even 
the French," wrote one observer, “ could have kept the 
air of charity so completely out of it. If they were at 
all conscious of our presence, they did not show it. I 
was sure they knew where the wheat came from to make 
the bread, but only a few said anything. They felt it 
would embarrass us. One old woman, holding up her 
loaf so that she could get the fragrance of it, remarked, 
“You have good grain where you come from.’ To which 
Mrs. Whitlock, wife of the American Minister, replied, 
* You have good bakers.’ " And so carefully was the supply 
and demand calculated that after a distribution to several 
thousands, not more than a few portions of soup and bread 
would be left. 

The task of ensuring that none of the supplies should 
benefit German troops was a difficult one. ‘There were on 
the average a quarter of a million men in the army of 
occupation, many of them of course billeted on houses 
whose occupants were in receipt of relief. The communes 
made a careful record of the number and allocation of 
the troops, and of the amount they consumed. The 
figures were submitted by Mr. Whitlock to Сегшап їеай- 
quarters, and Germany supplied foodstuffs to that amount. 
But the finest evidence of the wonderful efficiency of the 
combined Commission and Comité was in their care of 
the infants. Ап association composed in the main of 
young Belgian women, and calling itseli the Little 
Bees, was formed expressly for this work. А writer in 
the Worlds Work gave a picture of their activities: 


“The Little Bees do all their own cocking on the spot. 
aud on the stoves were big kettles of chocolate and soup. 
On a counter were the accessories which go to make up a baby's 
dict, aud close at hand were the caus of milk. As a mother 
or sister came in, usually carrying the child, she held a card 
in her hand, issued by the doctor who had examined and 
prescribed for the child. The cards were iu six diticrent 
colours, and frequently the applicant had more than опе. I 
carried away a set of these cards. The yellow is for milk, 
green for half milk and half phosphatine, red ior phosphatinc, 
piuk for half milk, orange for cocoa, and blue for soup aud 
bread. 


“If the child thrives, it is examined only once іп five months 
and its diet advanced. But the sickly are under constant 
attention. The girls at the counter never let a sickly child 
pass without enquiring into the circumstances, and frequently 
sending the mother directly off to the doctor." 


Thus through the winter the Commission pursued 
its work, continually accepting and discharging greater 
responsibilities than it had dreamed of when it embarked 
on its great enterprise. It was as though the fury of the 
war had given birth to a new state—a state ruled by 
business men, who met kings and ambassadors on terms 
of equality, to whose requests belligerents deferred in tlie 
passion of their quarrel, whose fleet enjoyed a safety that 
even neutrals could not command, and whose members 
were free to come and go where no others might. It had 
no territory except in the appreciation of the world, 
but it stood very definitely between Belgium and ruin. 

As the burden of Belgium grew heavier it became 
clear that this work could not be done without much 
greater help than was yet forthcoming. The price of 
foodstuffs had increased, and the number of the destitute 
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in Belgium had increased with it. It was calculated that 
before the next harvest over two and a half millions 
would have no means. At no time had the Commission 
more than a week or two's supplies in hand, more often 
they had stores only for a few days, and sometimes the 
failure of a cargo would coníront an outlying district 
with the old horror of famine. 

A regular subvention from the British Government 
was applied for. Sir Edward Grey replied that though 
satisfied that none of the food was consumed by Germany, 
and that since December no requisitions of food had been 
made for the German army, the fact that the enemy 
continued to exact 
enormous money 
levies, culminating 
in the demand for 
forty million francs 
a month from Bel- 
gium as a whole, 
compelled the 
British Government 
to withhold official 
aid from the Com- 
mission. If Ger- 
many were willing 
to confine her taxa- 
tion of Belgium to 
the amount allowed 
her by international 
law for the main- 
tenance of her army 
of occupation, 
Britain would grant 
a monthly subven- 
tion to the Com- 


mittee. Germany 
tefused, and the 


Commission was 
forced still to rely 
on private effort. 
The formation, 
however, in April 
of one of the most 
influential commit- 
tees ever formed 
in this country, to 
help in securing a 
steady flow of pro- 
visions to Belgium, 
gave a national 
colour to British 
support and a hope 
for the future. 


2 THE FLIGHT TO HOLLAND. 


If Belgium has the United States to thank for 
warding off famine from the great bulk of the 
population who did not quit the country, her debt to 
Holland is not less great. Even before the fall of 
Antweip, on October 8th, the little Dutch nation of 
5,000,000 people had given hospitality to as many 
refugees as it could well accommodate. When Antwerp 
fell its resources were at once hopelessly overtaxed. 
We have already seen (Vol. I., Chap. XXVII.) how the 
fury of the bombardment and the fear of German 
violence sent almost the whole population of the city 
and surrounding country in flight to the coast and to 
the Dutch frontier. By the middle of October not less 


The Germans In Belgium: Guns placed on the terrace of the Palace of 
Justice, Brussels, in order to overawe the city. a more profound 
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than a million Belgians had taken refuge in Holland. 
In many parts they outnumbered the Dutch. ‘The 
Province of Zeeland, with 300,000 inhabitants, had 
400,000 refugees; Flushing, with a population of 20,000, 
had 30,000, and Sluis, with 1,500, had 8000. Every 
available shed, school, barge, and warehouse was filled 
with refugees, and still the terrible tide of tlie weary, 
destitute, and panic-stricken people flowed on from the 
frontier. 

The burden rapidly became insupportable for 
Holland. Food ran short, the congestion was so great 
that sanitation was impossible, and the medical staff 
available could 
not hope to deal 
adequately with 
the disease that 
would almost 
certainly result 
from such condi- 
tions. Agencies for 
relief gave what 
help they could— 
notably the Inter- 
national Women's 
Relief Committee. 
The British Gov- 
ernment offered 
financial help 
to Holland, but 
the Dutch Gov- 
emment felt com- 
pelled to refuse 
it lest Germany 
should regard it 
as a breach of 
neutrality; and 
throughout October 
Holland continued 
to bear her im- 
possible load as 
best she could. 
Meanwhile, the 
Germans were 
giving band con- 
certs in the dead 
city of Antwerp. 
“ Nothing," wrote 
a lady who re- 
mained for some 
time after its fall, 
"could give опе 
U. 4. Wolf. impression of 
the desolation oi the place than the sinister gaiety of 
the Station Square and before the Athenée, which are 
but the centres of streets that are deserted, strewn 
with what the fugitives have abandoned, and filled 
with the barking and moaning of abandoned dogs." 
Back to Antwerp and its environs, however, as many 
of the refugees as possible had to be sent, and in 
November the stream began to ebb again as trainload 
after trainload returned to take up what life they 
could under German domination. But even when all 
who could, or would, go had left, Holland still housed 
nearly half a million Belgians, of whom 200,000 were 
destitute. Trade was bad, and to find employment 
for any considerable number of them was impossible. 
Holland patiently accepted the task of feeding aml 
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housing them, and, as far as possible, schooling tlie 


children, and won the gratitude of all Europe by her 
sacrifice. 


Some measure of the urgency of the problem 
can be got from the fact that it was found necessary 
to establish at Bergen op Zoom a s 


i pecial camp for 
young children. In it were three hundred babies born 


after the fall of Antwerp, eighty of them on the road 
to tlie frontier. 


BRITAIN AND THE REFUGEES. 


Beside the part Holland played, the little that 
Britain could do for the refugees seemed insignificant ; 


but those who felt it a cause for shame that with all 
our resources we 


gave shelter only 
to some 200,000 
should have remem- 
bered that when 
the great exodus 
occurred it was 
possible for thou- 
sands of Belgians 
to walk to Holland 
who could not take 
ship for England ; 
that every avail- 
able ship was 
crammed to the 
limit of her 
capacity ; and that 
we did, in fact, 
relieve Holland of 
many of her refu- 
gees as soon as was 
practicable. More 
just is the criticism 
that the problem 
of dealing with the 
relatively small 
number that came 
under our care was 
approached with 
more enthusiasm 
than method. In 
the days after 
the fall of Ant- 
werp, transports, 
channel steamers, 
fishing smacks, 
and pleasure boats - 
landed thousands 
of refugees а day 
at Dover and 
Folkestone. 


“The Ostend boats аге so crowded," wrote an observer at 
Folkestone, ** that you look from the picr on a mass of heads. 
Bedridden old men and women are carried down, then 
there may come a forlorn young woman with a shawl over 
her head quite destitute, a bevy of nuns stealing along with 
expressionless faces, a workman and his distraught family 
who immediately camp out among their bundles on the 
quay side. You would put many of them down as 
ordinary middle-class folk coming over for a holiday, but 
these are often the worst cases of destitution. — From 
comfort they have come down to perhaps a hundred francs 
in the pocket and no prospect of more. 

“A well-drilled army of helpers from the War Refugees 
Committee is ready to smooth the way. The interpreters — 
one is a Belgian Count are endlessly resourceful and 
patient, — Folkestone ladies carry round sandwiches and 
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coſſee before the train starts. 


Ambulances are ready for 
the sick and wounded,” 


London served as a clearing house for the refugees 
on arrival, and there they were dealt with hy the 
War Refugees Committee which had been formed in 
August, acting with the I,acal Government Board. 
Huge buildings such as the Karl’s Court Exhibition 
Hall and the Aldwych Skating Rink were commandcered 
for their reception in the first instance, and throughout the 
country over 1,400 committees were formed to provide 
homes and maintenance for them. Though the 
relationship between these committees was extremely 
loose, and the methods they employed widely different, 
they managed to 
keep pace with 
the demand for 
accommodation, 
At the cnd of 
January the War 
Refugees Com- 
mittee reported 
that the Clothing 
Department had 
issued over 500,000 
articles of cloth- 
ing; at the 
Aldwych — Skating 
Rink arrangements 
had been made 
for allocation, 
registration, and 
tracing missing 
relatives; left and 
lost lugzage offices, 
a crèche, a shop 
tor supplying 
cheap necessities 
labour and recruit- 
ing bureaux. 
and food and 


clothing depart- 
ments had also 
been organised. 


Аз many refu- 
gees could pay 
the whole or part 
of their expenses 
if quarters were 


found, the com- 
mittee organised 


a scheme at ап 
extremely low cost 
J. А. Wolf. lor leasing and 
furnishing some 
hundreds of small flats for the accommodation of this 
class. The cost of this scheme was materially reduced 
by an arrangement with the officials of the National 
Food Fund to supply food daily without charge in 
cases recommended by the Committee. ‘The Committee's 
Education Department also provided higher and primary 
education for the great majority of the children. 

Iu the disposal of the refugees certain districts, 
notably on the east coast, were proscribed by military 
order, but the Belgians were distributed widely over 
both town and country, and there were few districts 
that had not this very real reminder of the war in their 
midst, Many a small village remote from the stream of 
news аца events had its tea-parties and concerts for the 
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sympathy and intercourse between 
the refugees and their hosts formed a link between 
the countries which will not soon be broken. In 
Scotland, which accounted for more than its share of 
refugees in proportion to population, a slight, but 
appreciable, community even of language was discovered 
by the Flemish and the Scottish peasantry, greatly to 
the satisfaction of both. 


Belgians, and the 


EMPLOYMENT SCHEMES. 


The problem of finding employment for the visitors 
was less satisfactorily settled. Mr. Seebohm Rowntree 
had remarked on the demoralisation which threatened 
the refugees in Holland through the entire idleness in 
which they spent their days, and it was recognised 
that no effort be spared to find work for those in 
Britain. A Special Committee which was appointed, 
with Sir Emest Hatch as chairman, estimated that 
some 21,000 might be absorbed in the industries of 
this country, and though the distrust which the trade 
unions felt for a step that offered such obvious temptations 
to the abuse of their rules handicapped progress on this line, 


Holland's share in t 
n the rellef of Belgium : Belgian refugees over the Dutch frontier 
[Newspaper Illustrat 
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and resulted in some friction, а certain number of Bele; 
workmen, skilled and unskilled, found their way into bes 
factories. The Committee also recommended the eut 
lishment of special workshops where the Belgians = Y 
make goods for their own use, and several ccu 
experiments of this kind were made. In Bradford 6 
technical institute, manned as far as possible fis 
Belgian teachers, formed a centre for the social life 
of the refugees of the district, and a place where they 
could learn certain trades which they could put ie 
operation on the premises. In Hyde, a small anaes 
making factory was started, and the furniture stored 
till it could be taken back to Belgium; while in Leeds 
three or four industries were organised in one worksh 
on similar lines. 4 

But in the main the care and maintenance of the 
refugees continued to be a matter of private generosity 
which gave of money, houses, clothes, and even motor 
cars to the refugees. The help given by all classes, from 
the workers who set aside a bedroom to municipalities 
who housed hundreds, showed how readily the British 
people welcomed a chance of repaying some of their 
debt to Belgium. 


ions. 
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CHAPTER XX. 
THE GERMAN ADVANCE FROM EAST PRUSSIA. 


THE POSITION NORTH OF THE VISTULA—EAST PRUSSIA AND THE LINE OF THE RIVERS—NEW GERMAN CONCENTRATION— 
RUSSIANS OUTFLANKED—THEIR ARMY BROKEN UP—A SEVERE DEFEAT—THE ATTACK ON THE RIVER LINE—BATTLE 


AT PRZASNYSZ. 


N January, 1915, the Russians held a position which 
was on the whole favourable. ‘They had descended 
through Bukowina to the frontier of Roumania 
and the passes leading into Hungary; in the 

Carpathians they had thrown back the Austrian attack 
and were making their preparations to advance towards 
the mountain crests; in Poland, south of the Vistula, 
they had brought the German advance on Warsaw to a 
standstill, and their line, after innumerable attacks made 
upon it, seemed now to be as unshakable as that of the 
Allies in the west. North of the Vistula they had pushed 
forward by a number of roads well up towards the 
southern borders of East Prussia; in the eastern section 
of that province they had advanced iuto the lake region 
and up to the line of the Angerapp river, so that a 
considerable strip of German territory was in their 
possession, although the Germans had utilised the 
lakes and marshes to form a line of defence which the 
Russians found they could not penetrate. In the far 
north of the province a Russian column was threatening 
Tilsit. 

The German commanders, having made every effort 
to force the Russian front before Warsaw and having 
failed, after the heaviest losses which they had ever 
suffered on the eastern front, looked round for a better 
opportunity of dealing the Russians an eflectual blow. 
From the Vistula southward the war had become an 
affair of trenches, but the long extended line north of 
the river might still give them the opportunity of 
either practising a successful flank movement or finding 
a weak point between the different Russian corps and 
breaking through the front. A special reason for attacking 
in the northern area lay in the Russian occupation of East 


Prussian territory“ Our beloved дароз t оспот Бнын Бу сайдын doubtful. 
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German Emperor called it in a telegram sent after tlie 
blow was struck. They determined, therefore, following 
the methods which had been so successful at the battle 
of Tannenberg in August and the later movement from 
Thom, to concentrate great forces in East Prussia and 
to fall upon the invader and overwhelm him before he 
could secure his retreat across the region of marsh and 
lake between East Prussia and the Niemen river. This 
was only one-half of their plan. They decided also to 
advance from a number of points on the southern 
frontier of East Prussia, and to attack the line of the 
two rivers which, beside the Niemen, form the barrier 
to an invasion of Russia in this quarter, namely, the 
Narew and the Воһг. 


THE GERMAN PLANS. 


It has been much debated what the precise object of 
the Germans was in this campaign, which, it will бе seen, 
falls into two parts—that directed against the invasion 
of East Prussia and the line of the Niemen, and that 
which threatened the Russian positions on the Narew 
and Bobr. There is no doubt at all about the object 
of the former movement. It was primarily to free Kast 
Prussia, and only incidentally to force the passage of the 
Niemen and by the same stroke to cut the trunk railway 
line from Warsaw to Petrograd, which crosses the Niemen 
at Grodno and for some distance northwards runs 
dangerously near the river. But whether the Germans 
in the southern half of this campaign intended, as is 
oiteu said, to cross the Narew aud the Bobr, to outílank 
Warsaw on the north-east, and thereby to bring about, 
as such a stroke certainly would have done, a withdrawal 
of the whole Russian line down to the borders of Galicia, 
A short consideration 0[ 
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the character of the river line and the railwa 
behind it shows this to be so. 

The Narew and Bobr, linked up with the Niemen by 
the Augusta Canal, form an unbroken screen to Warsaw 
on the north and north-east. At the junction of the 
Narew and the Vistula stands the powerful fortress of 
Nowo Georgiewsk, and before the junction with the 
Bobr is reached there are other fortified places, such as 
Pultusk, Ostrolenka, and Lomza; The Bobr, and in a 
slight degree also the Narew, are defended by a broad 
belt of marshes on either bank; the road and railway 
which cross the Bobr on their way into East Prussia 
are protected by the fortress of Ossowiec, on which the 
Germans had al- 
ready, on a former 
occasion, failed to 
make any im- 
pression. The 
roads available for 
the use of an 
invading army seek- 
ing to cross these 
two rivers are few 
and far between, 
and the defence 
is correspondingly 
easy. Moreover, 
it is precisely in 
this area that the 
Russians have 
what they possess 
scarcely anywhere 
else—a good rail- 
way system. At 
the back of the 
rivers runs the 
Warsaw - Petrograd 
line, fed by a 
number of other 
railways from the 
interior. From 
this main avenue 
there spring six 
or seven railways 
built right up to 
the rivers, and able, 
therefore, to assist 
a rapid concentra- 
tion of troops—the 
one thing which 
at the critical 
moments of this 
war the Russians 
have been unable 
to effect and 
which has been responsible for all their serious defeats. 
One line joins that from Warsaw to Nowo Gcorgiewsk, 
and runs northward to Mlawa, so that it strengthens 
the Russian advanced position in front of the Narew. 
Three lines springing from the Warsaw railway converge 
ucar Ostrolenka, and would quickly reinforce aud supply 
the Russian army along almost the whole length of the 
Narew up to its junction with the Bobr. Not far beyond 
the northernmost of these three is the railway to 
Ossowiec. ‘Three railways cross the Niemen at Grodno, 
Olita, and Kovno—all fortified places. It is clear, therefore, 
that the Germans, if their intention was to force the line 
of the three rivers, were attacking the Russians on ground 
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The map illustrates the methods of attack by which tho Germans 
broke up and defeated the Tenth Russian Army. 
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which the defence could for onec usc to tlie best ad vantage, 
and where it was least likely to be taken by surprise. 
This does not, of course, apply to an attack on the 
Russian army engaged in invading ast Prussia, but 
the defeat of that force was an operation quite distinct 
from an attempt to gain the line of the Niemen. It 
would seem likely, since the Germans put the bulk of 
their available forces into the East Prussian movement 
rather than into the advance on the Narew and the Bobr, 
that they did not hope to be so fortunate as to outflank 
the Warsaw position. ‘They were to some extent compelled 
to advance from the southern borders of East Prussia 
by the very fact that the Russians were so far forward 
there as to be on 
the flank of a 
German army 
marching to the 
Niemen, and the 
probability is that 
they did not hope 
to do more than 
drive the Russians 
back оп the rivers, 
and possibly divide 
and defeat some 
sections of their 
army while carrying 
out undisturhed the 
main stroke on 
the East Prussian 
and Niemen front. 
Towards the end 
of January they 
began to assemble 
large forces for the 
enterprise. 


ale of Miles 


RUSSIAN 
DISADVANTAGES. 


The decisive 
factor in dealing 
with the Russian 
forces in East 
Prussia was that 
they were far re- 
moved from their 
bases, and, if sur- 
prised by a largely 
superior anny, had 
no alternative but 
to beat a hasty 
retreat; there was 
no prospect of rein- 
forcements reach- 
ing them iu time 
to enable them to make an early stand. This was the 
first and, as it proved, the decisive advantage which the 
Germans held. The second was that the Russians, if 
compelled to retreat, would have to do so over most 
unfavourable country, which at this time was deep in 
snow, and was liable at any moment to be made even 
worse for the passage of an army by a sudden thaw. 
The most that can be said for the Russians was that the 
farther the Gennans followed them towards the Niemen, 
the greater their difficulties would become, since they 
would be leaving the sources of their supply just as the 
Russians were drawing nearer to theirs, and the pursuit 
would therefore become more and more arduous. But 
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this disadvantage did not affect the ease and Success 
with which the Germans dealt their first blow. They 
drew the army with which they now delivered the attack 
from four sources, Part of it was that which had been 
holding the lake region for many weeks against the 
Russian invasion. One corps, the Twenty-first, was 
drawn from the western front, which it left on January 
27th, with the exception of one regiment belonging to it 
that remained behind in order to conceal from the 
enemy that the remainder of the corps had gone. (This 
did not, however, imply any weakeniug of the German 
anny in the west, as an equivalent force was at once 
brought up írom the interior of Germany.) ‘The third 
portion of Marshal von Hindenburg’s army consisted of 
two corps, the Thirty-eighth and the Fortieth, which 
had been trained during the autumn and winter, and were 
now put into the field for the first time. ‘The fourth 
section was composed of troops withdrawn from the 
German army south of the Vistula. So long as Von 
Hindenburg had been attempting to break through to 
Warsaw he had no troops to spare for other purposes, 
but he had more than enough to maintain a pure defensive, 
and he now withdrew to the north of the Vistula the 
Twentieth Active Corps, a reserve coips of the Guard, 
one active brigade of the Guard, and one brigade of the 
Silesian Landwehr. He had thus at his disposal six new 
army corps, aud was practising again the manceuvre 
by which he had already inflicted two severe reverses on 
the Russians. Whatever the faults of the Russian 
commandership may or may not have been, it was almost 
impossible that the handicap which they suffered in 
respect of railways should not on occasion be decisive 
against them. ‘The railway system of East Prussia is 
unsurpassed for strategic purposes, and Von Hindenburg 
once more succeeded in collecting a largely superior force 
and throwing it against an enemy who was too weak to 
resist the attack with any liope of success, and could not 
avoid a serious defeat unless he obtained intelligence 
of the concentration against him in time to retreat before 
the blow was dealt. 


THE TENTH RUSSIAN ARMY. 


‘The invasion of East Prussia had been entrusted 
to the Tenth Russian Army, under General Baron Sievers. 
It consisted of four corps. One of these, forming the 
right wing of the army, lay to the north of the railway 
line which runs east and west across the province from 
Königsberg to Gumbinnen and on to Kovno; it held the 
ground between Gumbinnen and ‘Tilsit on the Niemen, in 
extent about forty miles. The other three corps were 
south of the railway—one along the line of the Angerapp 
river, about Darkehmen and Goldapp; the others in 
the region of the Masurian Lakes on cither side of Lyck. 
Half a dozen or more railways led towards the positions 
held by these corps from the line which runs through 
the centre of East Prussia, but the Russians liad on this 
occasion advanced more carefully than in August of last 
year, and their corps were spread out so as to be in touch 
with each other, and prevent any repetition of the double 
envelopment to which General Samsonoff had fallen victim. 

During the last days of January the German forces 
were gathering, and on February 4th the Russians first 
became aware that a great concentration against them 
was in progress. On February 7th the German offensive 
opened with a movement east of Tilsit against the 
extreme right wing. of the Russian army. ‘This flanking 
advance may be compared in its object and execution 
with the attack on the Franco- 
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and Nowo Georgiewsk against the flank of the German 
army in its first advance on Warsaw. But in its result 
it was much more successful. Both the Western Allies 
and the Germans had succeeded in drawing off their 
armies as a whole, saving their wings from being 
surrounded and at the same time keeping all the corps 
in touch with one another. The Russians between Tilsit 
and Gumbinnen were not so fortunate. The German 
flanking force was thrown forward with great energy, 
and the Russians found themselves in serious danger 
of envelopment on their right wing. ‘The situation might 
probably have been saved by a retreat of the whole 
Tenth Army, not due east as it had come, but in a 
pronounced south-easterly direction, so that the right 
wing was continually being withdrawn irom the out- 
flanking force. But its commander did not choose this 
course. The Gumbinnen Corps endeavoured continually 
to head off the outflanking Germans, stretching itself 
out farther and farther towards the north-east. In the 
haste of this manceuvre, seeking always to keep pace 
with each effort of the enemy, it drew away from the 
corps which lay immediately to the south of it, and soon 
lost touch with it altogether. A gap was opened up in the 
neighbourhood of the railway, of which the Germans at 
once availed themselves. ‘They had, indeed, succeeded 
beyond what they might have hoped, for they had not 
only brought about a general Russian retreat, but they 
had broken through between the right wing and the centre. 


THE 20th CORPS ENVELOPED. 


The Germans have always shown themselves quick 
to seize an advantage and relentlessly pursue it. They 
came down.in a torrent across the railway, pouring in a 
south-easterly direction into the country immediately 
behind the Russian corps which had been on the Angerapp 
river, and was now—too late—in full retreat, This was 
the "Twentieth Corps, under Lieutenant-General Bulgakoff, 
composed of the Iwenty-ninth Division and three reserve 
regiments of the active army. With the Germans already 
in its rear it could do nothing but seek a way of escape 
towards the south-east, in the direction of Suwalki, and the 
forest region of Augustowo. It was not, however, assailed 
only on the front, right flank and rear. Simultaneously 
with the German onslaught from the line of the railway, 
fierce attacks had been made on the left wing of 
the Twentieth Corps and on both flanks of the 
two corps to the south. The attack at these points 
was only less successful than that in the north. The 
Twentieth Corps, which had long ago been cut off from 
the right wing of the Tenth Army, now (February 13th) 
lost touch completely with the two southern corps, and 
retired fighting desperately on all four fronts. So long 
as its ammunition lasted it continued the struggle, and in 
the Augustowo forest some sections of it were fighting 
until February 22nd. It was believed at first that only 
2 few individuals out of the whole corps had escaped, 
but eventually part of two regiments appeared at 
Sopockinie, in the south-eastern section of the Augustowo 
forest, having traversed sixty miles in twelve days, most 
of the time fighting. For all practical purposes the 
Twentieth Corps had been annihilated. 

The two corps which formed the left wing of the 
Tenth Army were attacked both in front and at 
the southem point of their line, where large German 
forces advanced along the frontier railway and pressed 
forward into Russian territory to the south of Augustowo. 
At the same time they found themselves completely 
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German transport waggons captured by the Russians. 
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Map to illustrate the German attack on the line of the Narow and Bobr. 


and to this they partly owe their safety—in maintaining 
their connection with each other, and, with the Gennans 
pursuing and harassing them on both flanks, they beat 
a retreat:towards Augustowo and the forest and marshes 
lying between it and the Niemen. It was a hurried but 
not a rapid retirement. The ground was deep in snow, 
to which the Germans attribute the escape of the two 
corps from complete destruction, while the Russians 
declared that the same cause was alone responsible for 
the heaviness of their losses. Nine days were taken 
in a retreat over ground which would normally have been 
covered in four; motor transport had become impossible, 
and the supply service sometimes failed completely. 
It was not until February 2oth that the left wing reached 
the safety of the far side of the Niemen. 


THE GERMAN SUCCESS. 


The German claim that the whole of Baron Sievers's 
army had been annihilated was exaggerated, as no doubt 
were the reports which declared that a hundred thousand 
prisoners and 150 guns had been taken. But the Russians 
had undoubtedly suffered a disaster which, if only local in 
its consequences, was still of the first magnitude, The 
northern corps had saved itself by a hasty flight, in which 
it had suffered seriously; the ‘Iwenty-eighth had been 
annihilated ; the remaining two had only extricated 
themselves after nine days“ continuous fighting. ‘The 
German victory was as creditable to the planning of the 


the qualities of surprise and swiftness of execution which 
are essential to the success of any flanking scheme, and 
the Russians never recovered from it. The hope that the 
Northem Russian Corps would either fall back on and 
obstruct the communications oi the rest of the army, or 
їп avoidiug this disaster would produce one even greater 
by losing touch with its neighbours and opening up a 
gap in tlie line, must have been present in the mind of the 
German leaders, and when it was fulfilled they took the 
greatest possible advantage of their opportunity. This 
was not the full extent of their success, for the three corps 
south of the Gumbinnen railway might still liave succeeded 
in drawing off together; but the German blow at the point 
of junction between the Twentieth Corps and that 
adjoining it on the south was so shrewd and well-timed that 
it split up the Russian army still further and exposed the 
Twentieth Corps to complete encirclement. "The Russian 
army, on the other hand, was badly handled, and it was 
perhaps the general admission of this which led to the 
story that the Grand Duke Nicholas aftenvards summoned 
Baron Sievers to his headquarters and openly denounced 
him for incompetency. The cause of the great defeat 
in the Masurian Lakes in August had been that a large 
force ventured too far into a most difficult country, where 
it could obtain no trustworthy intelligence of the new 
forces that were forming against it, and was surrounded 
almost before it knew its danger. But in the present 
instance the Tenth Army covered a much greater extent 
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A heap of battle wreckage—equipment, ammunition, etc.—swept together after a 
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The initial error which led to the defeat, and which scems 
to have been due purely to bad generalship, was the 
movement of the right wing away from its centre; the 
second cause is only to be found in the strength and 
momentum of the attack which the Cermans launched 
on the entrenched positions of the Russians at the point 
where tlie two central corps were in touch with each other. 
It was a plain case of success in breaking through the 
centre of a line which should have been almost unbreakable, 
and as the Russians elsewhere—-as, for instance, in front of 
Warsaw—had defeated the most desperate efforts of the 
Germans to obtain success by similar methods, it must 
be supposed that the Russian forces on the Angerapp 
river were either unduly weak at critically important 
points, or that the Germans chose their points of attack 
with very great skill and concentrated exceptionally 


The remains of a bombarded town in East Prussia. 


strong forces against them. At all events, the result 
was a notable victory for the generalship displayed both 
in planning and executing the attack; although the 
Russian soldier exhibited here, as he did throughout the 
war, qualities of courage and endurance which were not 
surpassed by any of the armies in the field. ‘The operations 
had been carried out on the German side by General 
von Hichhorn, under the direction of Von Hindenburg, 
and the Kaiser was present in the field. 


THE NAREW AND THE BOBR. 
In order that the Germans might be uninterrupted 
while they dealt with the Tenth Anny it was necessary 
that they should occupy the attention of the Russians 
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they had to give attention to the strong Russian forces 
which had advanced north-westwards from the Narew 
towards the southern corner of East Prussia, and which 
might now, if leit to themselves, have created a very 
disagreeable diversion. Accordingly, at the same time 
as General von Eichhorn began to attack the Tenth Army, 
German columns were set in motion on half-a-dozen roads 
leading to the points of strategic importance on the rivers. 
One column advanced to Ossowiec on the Bobr and 
brought up heavy artillery, which engaged in an ineffectual 
duel with the fortress guns. Ossowiec is not a first-class 
fortress, but on this, as on a former occasion, it had no 
difficulty in repelling the attack, which, indeed, was not 


pressed with any vigour. Other columns moved towards 


Lomza and Ostrolenka, the fortified places which guard 
the crossings on the upper Narew ; but the Russians met 
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them well in front of the river, and fighting took place 
for days in which neither side engaged large forces. On 
the right bank of the Vistula the Germans drove the 
Russians back to within about two days’ mareh of the fort- 
ress of Nowo Georgiewsk, but there their advance stopped, 
as it was no doubt expected it would. All these operations 
were in the nature of demonstrations, designed to keep 
the Russians on the defensive, but no actual attempt 
to get across any one of the rivers was made except ta 
the north-west of Grodno, where, after heavy and con- 
tinuous fighting, some weak detachments succeeded in 
crossing the Niemen. ‘They were quickly thrown back, 
and no further attempt was made. Only on one section 
of the river front, that which lay between Mlawa (close 


all along the line of the Narew aüd-0lidaBohmwadtapetriiTotlectiortoDtdiez EWA gott frontier) and Ostrolenka, was there 
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A German Red Cross motor ambulance corps drawn up in the snow on the Eastorn front. 
[Photo 7055. 
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fighting on а great scale. Here the Russians were in 
strength, and it was proportionately necessary for the 
Germans to push them back. They employed two army 
corps for the purpose. 


THE BATTLE OF PRZASNYSZ. 


By February 18th the German army was concentrated 
along the East Prussian frontier on a line stretching 
about thirty miles north-east from Mlawa towards Chorzele. 
From each of these places a road runs to the village of 
Przasnysz, and from Chorzele, in a direction almost due 
north and south, runs the river Orzic, which is a tributary 
of the Narew, and passes a few miles east of Przasnysz. 
The Russian line lay along a ridge just south of the Mlawa- 
Przasnysz road, with its extreme right wing resting on 
Przasnysz. The Germans were well aware that there 
were no great Russian forces lying to the east of Przasnysz 
or beyond the Orzic, and connecting with the army of 
Mlawa, and that, if they advanced with sufficient speed 
along the valley of the Orzic, they might brush aside 
what small resistance they were likely to encounter and 
appear on the flank and rear of the Russian wing at 
Przasnysz. The manceuvre was about to be repeated 
which had already served them so well against the Tenth 
Army. If the Russians leamed in time of the concentration 
on the frontier they might extend their right wing to 
the Orzic and present the enemy with a frontal battle, 
but if all went well with the German rush they would 
be driven into retreat, and perhaps cut off. At first all 
went excellently well. On February: 20th the Germans 
while making a demonstration in force against the Russian 
left flank near Mlawa, poured down beside the Orzic 
and flung their left flank right round Przasnysz until it 
reached a point about eight miles to the south of the 
village, The enveloping force then turned west and 
pressed оп until Przasnysz was surrounded on all sides 


but one, and the Russian right wing, resting on Przasnysz, ` 


was attacked from both the north and south, 


The Germans, while detachi i 
A аце ene оез fg ill ев вутво оп 


from the east and south, secu Tom interruption 


in the attack by throwing out a strong screen of troops 
along the line of the Orzic, oi which they seized the 
crossings so as to hold off the counter-attack which 
they expected would be delivered from the direction 
of the Narew. The counter-attack was duly delivered, 
but before it came Przasnysz was taken by assault. 
Simultaneously with its envelopment the Germans 
delivered a general attack on the Russian front, seven 
miles in extent, which lay between Przasnysz and the 
Mlawa railway ; and as their frontal assault was supported 
by the advance of the wing which had come round the 
southern side of Przasnysz, the Russians were in imminent 
danger of destruction. The Germans claimed 10,000 
prisoners and twenty guns as the fruit of this success. 
But the tables were soon to be turned. Капу in the 
morning of February 24th—the day on which the Germans 
entered Przasnysz—the Russians began their counter- 
attack. The line from which they advanced faced the 
crossings of the Orzic, now held by the Gernians, and, 
passing over the river, stretched across country 50 as to 
threaten the wing of the Germans which now lay to the south 
of Przasnysz. The crossings of the Orzic were held by the 
Thirty-sixth German Reserve Division, which was compe Е 
to abandon them by the evening of the 24th. Throughou 
the whole of the 25th the battle continued to the Vu 
of Przasnysz, and in the evening of that day the Сегшаг 
were at last driven back on Przasnysz itself. The Russians, 


в. . . . e 
swinging their right flank round to the north-east 2 15 
k it in ne 


village, drove the Germans from it and re-took 7 
evening of the 26th, only to be driven out of it ae 
during the night, and it was not until the 27th that " 
gained final possession. With the loss of E 
and the advance of the Russian right wing, the on 
fell back along the whole line up to the Mlawa DUM 
and throughout the 28th were retreatin ined 
frontier between Mlawa and Chorzele, When they ee ced 
their own territory about ten thousand prisoners mm 
in the hands of the Russians. 

In the battle of Przasnysz the Russian ken on 
regpievedyaedesperate situation. They had been 5 which 
more unawares. They had occupied n position 
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was in itself insecure, since there was between their right 
wing and the river Orzic a gap which an enemy might, 
and in fact did, utilise to very good effect. ‘They had found 
the Germans turning their flank, appearing on their 
rear and threatening them with complete envelopment. 
But no amount of surprise avails to shake the stubbornness 
of the Russian soldier, and the resistance of the garrison 
of Przasnysz and of the main army beyond it was 
sufficiently prolonged to give time for the counter-attack 
to develop from the flank. ‘This was one of the few 
opportunities which the Russians had had of delivering 
a counter-attack on a large scale, and they made good 
use of it. 

The net effect of the German operations in February 
was that the Russians had suffered very heavy losses 


In the trenches on the Eastern Front, 
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and had been cleared out of Kast Prussia for the 
second time, but that their strategic position had not 
been seriously damaged. Against Russia, Germany 
fights always with two hopes. The first is that she 
may divide and drive back the Russian armies along 
the whole front, herself taking up an impregnable 
position in front of the San, the Vistula, and the northern 
rivers, But if this is too much to achieve, then her 
hope is that she may deal Russia blow after blow, 
now on one part of the front, now on another, until 
at last Russia becomes exhausted and weary of the 
fruitless struggle. This East Prussian campaign carried 


her no further towards the achievement of the greater 
purpose, but it was another severe blow in the series 
of which the battle of Tannenberg was the first. 
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Warsaw: The Palace of the Polish Kings.. 
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CHAPTER XXI. 
THE TRAGEDY OF POLAND. 


THE EARLY GRANDEUR OF POLAND-—-CAUSES OF THE DECLINE—-THE PARTITIONS—POLISH NATIONALISM—THE WAR A CIVIL 
WAR FOR POLAND—RUSSIAN, GERMAN, AND AUSTRIAN POLICY TOWARDS THE POLES—THE BELGIUM OF THE EAST. 


of some German chronicles of the late tenth 

century. The Poles were then a pagan Slavonic 

tribe, driven apparently from the Danube and 
settled on the Warta, in what is now Posen. ‘The Slavonic 
world in those days stretclied much further to the west, 
and its frontier was the Elbe. At the moment when 
the Poles first loom out of the mist of time the Gennans, 
under the Saxon emperors, were pressing eastward at 
the expense of the chaos of Slav tribes, and it is as a 
conquering State pressing westward from the Warta 


r | "HE first glimpse of Poland reaches из in the pages 


under a line of able kings, the Piasts, that Poland appears 


on the stage. Mieszko I. (962-992) adopted Greek 
Orthodox Christianity, and imposed it on Poland. His 
successor, Boleslaus I. (992-1025), carried his people over 
to the Roman Church. 

The entrance of Poland into the Roman Church is 
a crucial point in the history of the country. It was 
effected as a political expedient—to obtain the protection 
of the Papacy and admission into the community of 
European nations as an aid in the struggle with the 
advancing Germans. ‘But no people became in process 
of time more loyal and devoted sons of the Church, and 
it is one of the boasts of the Poles that they thereby 
assumed the high and difficult mission of bearing the 
message of Western Civilisation to Eastern Europe. Yet 
if we are to consider the measure as a strictly political 
one, in the long run Boleslaus I.'s calculation proved to 
be of doubtful wisdom. In 988 Vladimir, Prince of Kiev 
and ruler of the land of Rus, married the daughter of 


this stroke Russia gained a kind of legendary succession 
to the Empire (a political fact of great value), and in the 
event all the remaining Slavs, except the Croats and 
the Slovenes, received their Christianity from the Greek 
Church. Poland, by adopting Roman Catholicism, lost 
her chance of acquiring the headship of the Slav world. 
That passed to Russia, and the wars of Russian expansion 
at the expense of Poland assumed the air of crusades. 
As it happened, the westem neighbour of Poland, Prussia, 
whose destiny drove her against Poland, adopted a religion 
which was neither Catholic nor Orthodox. While Poland, 
after the coming of Luther, constituted herself the leader 
of the counter-Reiormation and the sword and buckler 
of Catholicism, Russia turned Protestant. Protestant, 
too, were the Scandinavian States of the Baltic, who 
completed the chain of Poland's enemies. Politically, 
therefore, Poland's identification with Catholicism involved 
renunciation of Slav leadership and isolation. But all 
this lay in the future. Immediately, Boleslaus I. s judgment 
was approved by events, and a Polish Empire was built 
up which stretched from the Elbe to the Bug, from tlie 
Baltic to the Carpathians. Then in the twelfth century 
came a king who divided his lands among his children, 
and the period of partition (1138 to 1305) was a time 
of weakness and disaster. The order of the Teutonic 
knights, with Brandenburg, the ancester of the Prussian 
kingdom, lodged itself in the north (1230) and imperilled 
Poland's hold on the Baltic. The Tartars (1224-1242) 
Tavaged far and wide, and the towns of Poland had to 
he repeopled ‘from German burghers and Jews. On the 
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came into being, with territory stretchin 
to Kiev and Chemigov. Poland wa 

disintegration by Wladislaus I. siis wis eae, 
the principalities, and by his son, Casimir the Gr t 
(1333-1370), the last of the Piasts and the most distin viabed 
of all Polish sovereigns. Casimir rebuilt the 8955 
reorganised justice, founded Cracow University and 
constituted Poland, now that the Levantine Seas were 
threatened by the Turks, one of the highways of commerce 
between Northern and Southern Europe. Under him 
too, Galicia was recovered, and Volhynia was conquered 
from Lithuania, but the western Provinces lost during 
the troubled years had to be abandoned: 


g from Courland 


THE POLISH CONSTITUTION. 


For two centuries Poland was to be a great power as a 
result of the labours of Casimir; but to him there date 
back the seeds of decay. He left no son, and the consent 
of the nobles to the succession of his nephew, Louis of 
Hungary, was only obtained at the expense of concessions 
which transferred authority from the Crown to the nobles. 
The nobles had grown during the period of partition 
as the State decayed, and Casimir the Great organised 
tle military class, the landowners, as a privileged order, 
the Szlachta, into whose hands subsequently all political 
power fell. The half century following the death of 
Casimir saw rooted in Poland those characteristic features 
of its polity to which historians are agreed in attributing 
its ruin. When Louis of Hungary died the Polish nobles 
elected Jadwiga, niece of Casimir, Queen of the Poles. 
They married her (1386) to Jagiello, Grand Duke of 
Lithuania, conveniently baptised for the occasion. By 
this device Lithuania and Poland were united, and when 
Jadwiga died childless a Jagiello prince, with no drop 
of Piast blood in his veins, was elected to the throne. 
The Jagiello dynasty kept the throne for two centuries, 
but had to pay a heavy price for the privilege. The 
principle of election to the throne was definitely established 
and every Jagiello king on his accession had to sign a 
contract with the nobility, facia conventa, confirming its 
rights and privileges. These rights and privileges were 
extended with every new king, who had to buy his election 
with this currency. 

In its full form the Constitution of the Polish Republic 
had the following characteristics. The king was chosen 
by the whole body of the gentry. He could neither 
legislate nor impose new taxes without the authority 
of the Diet. The Diet consisted of representatives. of 
the gentry, bound by strict injunctions given to them 
by the local Diets, composed of the whole body of lokal 
gentry, a mob. The Diet was further crippled by the 
necessity that every decision should be unanimous, © 
that the Diet could be dissolved by a single negative vote 
(Liberum Velo). Even rebellion was legalised by the 
Constitution. In the words of a high authority: ' There 
was no Treasury, no standing army, and, properly speaking, 
no central Government at all. The Polish Republic 
became im its essence a federation in which every landed 
property was a separate State, and every gentleman a 
sovereign at home.” 


THE CAUSES OF DECAY. 

If we turn from the political machinery to tg pus 
reality of which it was the framework the picture 1s 85 d 
depressing. The gentry was a relatively numerous ody, 


but its very numbers and its privilege gardadi ith ьо 


of the magnates, and later of foreign kings. Cormup 
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ignorant, ‘self-centred, without the sense of the State 
or of civic sacrifice, they were the prey of intrigue, 
demagogy, bribery, and flattery, and the great nobles 
who managed them and accroached all authority in the 
State came to pursue no higher interests than those of 
themselves or their families. The middle class, so far 
as it existed, was largely composed of Jews, but the 
expansion of Europe towards America and the discovery of 
the sea route to the Indies'had hit the Polish towns very 
hard. The rural population was sunk in hopeless serfdom. 
Serfdom was fully established in Poland in the sixteenth 
century, when Poland became the granary from which 
the industrial cities of Northern Europe were fed, for 
the serf was convenient on large corn-growing estates. 

The Diet of 1496 expressed the spirit of the Szlachta. 
It ruined the burghers by exempting the imports and 
exports of the nobles from all tolls and depriving the 
burghers of the right to hold land outside the cities ; it 
enslaved the peasantry; and it monopolised the Church 
by enacting that henceforth all prelatures and canonries 
should be held only by descendants on both sides oí 
noble families. "Thus, precisely at the time when Western 
Europe was beginning to break with feudalism and to 
acquire strong centralised monarchies, Poland consecrated 
anarchy and slavery as the pillars of the State; and 
when Ziska, the Hussite leader, had revolutionised tactics, 
Poland pinned her niilitary hopes to the tactically bankrupt 
feudal chivalry. ` 

There were other grave elements of weakness in the 
Polish state. The union with Lithuania, fortified at 
Horodlo (1413) and completed at Lublin in 1569, tied 
Poland up with a State much larger than itself, only very 
partially catholic, different in race, on a lower stage of 
civilisation, and, if anything, more anarchic. It told 
heavily against the strengthening of the State. Again, 
the extension of Polish rule south and west over little 
Russian lands brought into the State people of a different 
race and faith, and in those march lands submission was 
alien. to the Cossack temper. Poland in the sixteenth 
century had reached the height of apparent glory, but 
it was deeply infected with the germs of dissolution. 
Yet no State had greater need of strong government 
and patriotic administration. It was a border land 
beset on allsides by enemies. It had no naturally defined 
frontiers, and great rivers, traversing its territory from 
end to end, exposed its very heart to penetration by 
hostile armies. If, nevertheless, Poland was able for 
some time to hold its own, and even extend its authority, 
that was due to the series of happy chances which had 
weakened its neighbours. The ‘Teutonic Order was 
exhausted, and when Prussia was formed the ruin of the 
Thirty Years’ War held the new military monarchy in 
check. Russia was shattered politically and ravaged 
economically by the Tartar invasions, and, before the 
effects of Ivan the Terrible's work of restoration (1534-1584) 
could make themselves felt, there came that prolonged 
anarchy which Russia knows as the troublous years 
(1584-1613). The crisis arrived for Poland in the latter 
half of the seventeenth century, when strong despotisms, 
Prussia and Russia, were in being on either Hank. ‘The 
signal was given by the revolt of the Cossacks (1648), one 
of the most horrible outbursts of brite savagery in 
European history. Six years later, by the treaty of 
Pereyslavl, the Cossacks accepted the lordship of the 
Muscovite Tsar. ‘That was the loss to Poland of Ukraine 
and the opening of war with Russia. Sweden joined in, 
and Poland, beaten to the knees, was only saved by a 
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It was the briefest gleam of light. John Саш 
the king, tried to drive the lessons of disaster home y 
persuading the Szlachta to reform the Constitution, 
but, as always, the nobles proved Poland's worst enemies. 
Not only did they refuse to strengthen the Crown, but 
they would not pay a farthing in taxation, and they дшше 
the poorest citizens under the burden of taxation. Ev еп 
John Sobieski (1669-1696), who was to give Polaud its 
last spasm of strength and, by driving back the Turks 
from Vienna, was to perform the last great service of the 
Polish State to Christian Europe, had many of the faults 
of his class. It would have been better if he had 
concentrated on the reform of his own country rather 
than headed acrusade. At the last Diet which he attended 


he was driven to cry :— 


“ Posterity will be 
stupefied to learn 
that the only result 
of so many victories 
and triumphs, 
shedding an cternal 
glory on the Polish 
name throughout 
the world, was—God 
help us! irreparable 
ruin and damnation. 
Yet forty days and 
Nineveh shall be 
destroyed.” 


On his deathbed 
he announced the 
end of his country. 

The nobles were 
utterly beyond re- 
demption. The 
Constitution had 
reached the culmi- 
nating point of 
futility when the 
Liberum Veto's 
principal use, to 
quote a historian, 
“was to shelter 
high-placed felons 
from the pursuit of 
justice.” Mean- 
while, the two- 
handed engine at 
the door was ready 
to strike. 


THE PARTITION 
OF POLAND. 


Prussia under 
the Great Elector, 
and Russia under 
Peter the Great, had acquired a definite policy and an 
organisation adapted to it. Their policy was to grow 
and both looked upon Poland as providential prey. Ion 
the close of the seventeenth century the partition of Poland 
is practical politics. The nibbling is begun, and the grand 
banquet is prepared by the systematic cultivation of 
anarchy within the Polish State. ‘That is facilitated b 
the Polish Constitution and by the boundless corruptibility 
of the Polish nobility. From the death of John Sobieski 
until the electoin of Stanislaus Poniatowski (1697-176 1 
two Saxon Electors were kings of Poland. The He 
had practically ceased to exist. ‘The king did 101 ME 
the country; there was no administ YE 
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the fifteen Diets under Augustus III. was exploded by the 
Liberum Veto before anything was done; the army was 
abolished because the gentry would not pay for it; for 
the same reason the diplomatic service had been swept 
away. Poland was treated as a по man's land by its 
neighbours, who marched their armies through at pleasure, 
In the words of one eminent Pole: Тһе Republic died 
long ago, only it has forgotten to tumble down." That 
the great nobles had accumulated princely estates and 
immense fortunes at the expense of their country was 
dubious compensation. 

Stanislaus Poniatowski was the Russian candidate, 
and Russian policy at this time was to keep Poland alive 
as a client of Russia. It was Frederick II. who first 
proposed partition, and by diplomatic finesse induced 
Catherine II. to 
fall in with it. 
Austria required 
little persuasion, 
and, although Maria 
Theresa wept croco- 
dile tears, it was 
chiefly because her 
pious soul was 
disturbed by the 
thought of uniting 
with two heretical 
States to despoil a 
Catholic State. The 
first partition (1772) 
deprived Poland of 
214,000 square 
kilometres out of 
751,000. Austria 
got 70,480, Prussia 
34,741, and Russia 
108,750. "The con- 
science of Europe 
was not shocked. 
The transaction ac- 
corded with the two 
contemporary poli- 
tical principles— 
reason of state 
and the balance 
of power. In 
Poland it did 
awake among better 
men their dormant 
patriotism. Тһе 
famous Four Years’ 
Diet (1788-92) 
evolved the Con- 
In Danzig. E. N. A. stitution of 37d 

z May, I791, which 
set up an hereditary monarchy, abolished the Liberi" 

Velo, swept away class distinctions, established religious 

toleration, and extended the franchise. But the reform 

was the signal for foreign intervention, and, as always, 
the Polish magnates betrayed their country. Russian 
troops poured into Poland, and Prussians followed them. 

By the second partition treaty (4th January, 1793) Russia 

took 250,700 and Prussia 58,370 square kilometres. The 

rising of Kosciuszko was a gallant affair, itd only the 
masses took part in it, but it ended with the blotting out 

of Poland from the map. In the third partition (31 


(ӨНӨ Jaeyeryoadi Math ссора Бра o rati took 54,898 square kilometres, 
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square kilometres. Rectifications made in 
Russia as her final share someth 
the whole of the Republic’s terri 
booty was much the largest, but t 
came from Prussia. 

No impartial student can doub 
by the vices of the nobles, who 
rulers, than through any other 


_ mad 1815 gave 
ing like nine-tenths of 


tory. „Нег Part of the 
he initiative in partition 


t that Poland fell more 
should have been her 
Single cause, and this 
Ё class prejudice on the 
even now managed to 


shake off entirely. ‘The history of Poland since the 


partitions has been the history of attempts, which 
have uniformly failed, to revive the Polish State, and of 
attempts, far more Successful, to recreate, or rather to 
create, the Polish 

nation—for in the 
days of the Polish 
Republic there was 
no- Polish nation. 
Meanwhile, the 
Poles have taken 
their revenge on 
conservative Eu- 
rope for its cynical 
indifference to the 
destruction of their 
country by engag- 
ing prominently 
in every revolu- 
tionary movement 
since 1815. As 
Mr. Н. A. L. Fisher 
puts it: — “ The 
annihilation of 
the Polish nation- . 
ality has probably 
done more to en- 
danger the шоп- 
archies of Europe 
than any one 
political act since 
the monarchies of 
Europe were first 
founded. In all 
the Republican 
movements of the 
Continent the Poles 
have taken a lead- 
ing part. They are 
to be found in 
the Saxon riots of 
'48; in the Berlin 
barricades; in the 
Struggle for the 
Republic of Baden; : — 
in the Italian and Hungarian Wars of Liberation; in 
the Chartist movement; and in the French Commune. 
Homeless and fearless, schooled in war and mae 
reckless by calamity, they have been the nerve » 
revolution wherever they liave been scattered by t е 
Winds of misfortune.” Certainly, there have been 5 
more eurious political changes than this айо шч 
of a people the most feudal in Europe into опе striding 
to the van of evéry democratic movement. 


THE POLISH REVIVAL. 


The Marlenkirche. Danzig. 


Polish nation, but upon the revival of the Polish State. 
They identified ther 


nselves with Napoleon, and he rewarded 
them by calling into being the Grand Duchy of Warsaw, 
which, for a few brief years constituted a political centre 
for the Polish nation. It fell with the fall of Napoleon, 
but the Treaty of Vienna contained some food for Polish 
hopes. It set up the Congressional Kingdom of Poland, 
Poland without Lithuania or the Ukraine under the Tsar, 
and it founded the little Republic of Cracow, under the 
tutelage of its great neighbours. And the first article of 
the Treaty of Vienna laid it down that “ The Poles, who 
are respective subjects of Russia, Austria, and Prussia, 
shall obtain a representation and national institutions 
regulated according to the degree of political consideration 
that each of the 
Governments to 
which they belong 
shall judge expe- 
dient and proper 
to grant to them." 
It was a promise 
which looked like 
something and 
amounted to по- 
thing. At various 
times Russia, Aus- 
tria, and Prussia 
had made conces- 
sions to Polish 
national sentiment, 
but always inde- 
pendently of the 
Treaty of Vienna, 
and in the light of 
the political inter- 
ests of the moment. 
The kingdom of 
Poland after 1815 
revealed notable 
efforts at solid 
creative work, 
but the ‘rulers of 
the State were 
hampered by the 
distrust of the Tsar 
and by two politi- 
cal errors of their 
own. They did 
not appreciate that 
a Polish State must 
be built upon a 
united nation, 
which implied that 
justice should be 
done to the peasants 
and to the non-Polish elements, Ruthenian and Jewish, 
in the State; and they had fixed their hopes upon the 
speedy adding to the Congressional Kingdom of Lithuania 
and the Ukraine those parts of old Poland in which the 
Poles were a minority. They were thinking too much 
in terms of political machinery and too little in terms of 
spirit; too much of extension and too little of intension. 
Again, the magnates had not lost their habit of seeing 
Poland through their own eyes, while the very abnormality 
of Poland's fortunes gave to romantic exiles and explosive 
young students an excessive and a fatal influence in her 
affairs, It was under such conditions that the Revolution 
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sectional movements, in the sense ; 

and even the townsmen for the E 

and the nobility themselves were divided. 1 е, 

gallant affairs, but hopeless, and they were y Were 

fortunes to Poland. grave mis- 
After the rising of 18 


3I the Tsar, Nicholas I 
suppressed the Polish Constitution, while the Republic of 
Cracow was unostentatiously pocketed by Austria, The 


only States in which Poles could determine 


: the political 
fortunes of Poles disappeared, and Poland was ruled as 5 
Russian province. The Universities of Vilna, Krzemieriec 


and Warsaw were suppressed, and the Russification of 
the Polish schools was taken in hand, 


Р Тһе accession of 
Alexander II. raised hopes, and also w 


as the signal for 
the revival of the revolutionary movement. In 186r the 


Marquis Wielopolski, by far the broadest mind and most 


statesmanlike head iu Poland, was appointed practically 
to rule the country. He had the misfortune to possess 


too dictatorial a temper, and to stand almost alone even 
against the hostility of the magnates and the revolutionaries. 
His idea was to work in harmony with Russia, to reduce 
political demands to the minimum, and to concentrate 
on the realities of national life, His programme was 
(т) administrative reforms leading up slowly to autonomy 
for the Congressional Kingdom ; (2) judicial reforms ; 
(3) agrarian reforms to convert the Polish serfs into peasant 
proprietors and a bulwark of Polish nationality ; (4) 
the emancipation of the Jews and their assimilation as a 
middle class ; (5) religious toleration and tlie subordination 
of the Church to the State; (6) a complete system oí 
national education—university, secondary, and elementary. 
His programme found little support among the Polish 
leaders, who were megalomaniac, and insisted upon the 
return to Poland of Lithuania and Ukraine; anti-Semitic 
and against the emancipation of the Jews; aristocratic 
and indifferent to the welfare of the peasants; Messianic 
and impatient of slow and steady evolution. The Revolution 
of 1863 shattered everything. It was followed by a policy 
of Russification steadily pursued for half a century, and 
only varied in the last few months. Every Polish institu- 
tion was suppressed, and Russian replaced Polish as the 
language of administration and the schools. Yet these 
fifty years have done nore to create a real Polish nation 
than all the centuries which had gone before. There could 
be no more convincing evidence of tlie innate strength 
of the Polish nation. - 


THE AIMS OF POLISH NATIONALISTS. 


"Three problems faced tlie builders of the Polish nation s 
(т) The building of a Polish culture common to all sections 
of the nation, whatever their political subjection; (2) 
the uniting of the various elements within the borders of 
Poland—upper classes, middle classes, peasants, Jews, 
Ruthenians, and Lithuanians; (3) the maiutenance of the 
union between the Poles of Russia, Austria, and йч, 
With a view where practicable to common action. These 
problems have been tackled with varying understanding, 
skill, and success. The building of a common Polish 
culture, in some ways Ше most important of all the tasks 
of Polish nationalism, has met with most good 
fortune. By a happy chance the Polish nation has since 
I815 not been for any prolonged term without a 
organised centre of the higher intellectual life, 8 5 
the centre has repeatedly shifted. From 1815 ie 1 З; 
it was їп the Congressional Kingdom at Warsaw Г 
Vilna, When Russian and Austrian Poland was given 1185 2 
repression after 1831, it was transferred to the Grand Duchy 
of Posen, a most curious episode m 
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Policy towards the Poles, From 1867 Galicia, with the 
universities of Cracow and Lemberg, has been the home 
of Polish culture, which, partly as the result of the work 
of these universities and partly as a result of the work 
of the exiles, has assumed a worthy place in national 
culture. More difficult has been the task of carrying 
this message to all strata of society. In the days of the 
Congressional Kingdom there was much school activity, 
but it aimed chiefly at creating strategic positions in the 


western provinces "—Litluania and the Ukraine. Still, 


in spite of Russian and Prussian repression, the Polish 
language and the Polish spirit have heen kept alive, and 
have struck roots even in Silesia, where they had long Leen 
forgotten. 

The Poles never seriously grappled with the peasant 
question. ‘The peasants, given personal freedom in 1807 
by the Code Napoléon, still retained all the economic 
disabilities of serfdom, and this fact made them hostile 
to the nobles and indifferent to the national cause. It 
was the Russian Government which in 1863 emancipated 
the Polish serfs. ‘This stroke was intended to break the 
back of the rebellion, in which it succeeded ; and it was 
hoped that it would permanently attach the peasants 
to the Russian Government and alienate them from the 
nobles. It so happened that it had precisely the opposite 
effect, for it bridged the gap between peasants and gentry. 
When in recent years propaganda was started to win 
the peasants to the national cause, it found them 
thoroughly accessible, and to-day they are identified 
with it to a degree quite unknown in any previous age. 
A more partial success has met the efforts at winning the 
adhesion of the middle classes and the proletariat to the 
national cause. The middle classes in Poland were for many 
centuries constituted by the Jews. In the last twenty or 
thirty years the industrialisation of Poland, notably 
round Lodz, has brought the Poles into industry, and 
the movement has been accompanied by the deliberate 
adoption of anti-Semitism as a principle of the strongest 
Polish party, the National Democratic Party. ‘There 
has long been an anti-Semitic tendency in Polish politics, 
but the most statesmanlike minds, Wielopolski and 
Swienotoehowski for example, fought against it. ‘The 
National Democrats, however, whose programme was 
issued in Russia in 1896, have taken as their principle “ the 
gradual acquisition by intellectual, cultural, and economic 
work, and by political effort and agitation, of the greatest 
possible national distinctiveness and independence.” ‘This 
formula is much more negative than positive, and it has 
more edge than haft, an edge directed against every element 
in Polish territory not Polish by blood or race. 

The Jews have suffered, and along with them the 
J,ithuanians and the Ukranians. Neither the Polish 
character nor the Polish society has gained, for among 
Jews, Lithuanians and Ukranians national movements 
have taken firm hold. These are perfectly compatible 
with the welfare of a tolerant Polish State which 
understands, with Lord Acton, that “the combination 
of different nations in one State is as necessary a condition 
of civilised life as the combination of men in society”; 
and, indeed, the indispensable condition of the health of 
a Polish State is that the leaders of Polish nationalism 
should be purged of this latest variant of their traditional 
exclusiveness, narrowness, and intolerance. 

The modern Polish nationalist movement has aimed 
at maintaining the union of all these parts of Poland. 
"he cultural union has, on the whole, been sustained, 
but common political action has been extremely difficult. 
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and Prussia have been very different, 

make for disintegration. On the о 
tariff barriers between Russia, 

and on the other, the abolition in x 
the Congressional Kingdom and 
economic interests of the largest fraction of Poland witl 
Russia. ‘The political problem has been equally s 
Polish leaders have been slow to characterise th litical 
settlement which they desire. 58 


They would probablv 
content with autonomy because they doubt the. ier 


bility of independence, but they would like the reunior 
of Poland. Autonomy implies a suzerain. Under 
which State is Poland to be united? The Russian Poles 
for all their grievances against tlie R 


lor ussian Government, 
incline to favour autonomy and reunion under the Tsar. 


The Austrian Poles, on the other hand, being far the most 
liberally treated of all sections of the Polish race, favour 
Austria ; and while few Poles, save the inevitable handful 
of magnates, have any affection for Prussia, the close 
relations between Austria and Germany, and the extremely 
hazardous question which State would have the power 
to unite Poland, render it impossible for many Poles 
to exclude Prussia from their calculations. The net 
result, when war broke out, was that the Poles were not 
politically at one. 


Economic influences 
де hand, there are 
Prussia, and Austria ; 
850 of the tariff between 
Russia identified the 


CIVIL WAR IN POLAND. 


The war has been to Polesas to Jews acolossal tragedy, 
setting father against son and brother against brother. 
It is estimated that on a war footing there would be serving 
under the Russian flag 400,000 Poles, under the Austrian 
flag 82,000, and under the German flag 111,000. It was 
calculated that by the middle of March 400,000 Polish 
soldiers of the various armies had been killed, wounded, or 
taken prisoners. In the three sections of Poland there 
are some 20,000,000 of Poles, and the support of this 
great population was a thing of moment to all three 
belligerents in the Eastern theatre of war. A revolution 
in Russian Poland, or in Galicia or Posen, would have 
disorganised the campaign for Russia, Austria, and 
Germany respectively. All three States endeavoured 
to confirm the loyalty of their own Polish subjects, and to 
shake the loyalty of the Polish subjects of the enemy. 
Early in August the Commander-in-Chief of the Austro- 
Hungarian forces which had entered Russian Poland 
issued a proclamation to the Poles, in which he said :— 


“We are bringing the Poles emancipation from the 
Muscovite yoke. Greet our banuers with confidence. They 
are bringing you justice. They аге not unknown to you and 
your brothers. From the time of King Sobieski, 
who once effectively assisted the threatened house of the 
Hapsburgs, the glorious traditions of Poland have been 
intimately connected with those of the two Western States. 


‘The Germans followed this up with proclamations 
in which they invited the Poles to rise against the hated 
Russians and join hands with the Germanic Powers, 
"who bring freedom and culture and religious toleration 
with their victorious armies. 


“ Away with Oriental barbarism. Victory fon Nte ot 
culture common to you and {о us. Trust us, and with us let 
the united forces of culture fliug back these Asiatic hordes 
from the frontiers of Poland.” 


‘The Austrian Poles, constituting a “ National Council 
at Kielce, backed up the appeal of the Austrian Governed 
Thy raised vast sums for the Austrian cause (Cracow alone 
gave £40,000), and 10,000 volunteers joined а Polish legion 


for the redemption of their brett inan Math Collection: 
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On I4th August, evidently in answer to the Austrian 
proclamation, the Grand Duke Nicholas, the Russian 


Commander-in-Chief, issued in Polish the following 
proclamation :— 


^ Poles! The hour has struck in which the sacred dream 
of your fathers and forcfathers may find fulfilment. A century 
and a half ago the living flesh of Poland was torn asunder ; 
but her soul did uot die. She lived in hope that there would 
come an hour for the resurrection of the Polish nation and for 
a brotherly reconciliation with Russia. The Russian army 
uow brings you the joyful tidings of this reconciliation, May 
the boundaries be annihilated which cut the Polish nation 
into parts! May that nation reunite into one body under 
the sceptre of the Russian Emperor. Under this Sceptre 
Poland shall be reborn, free in faith, in language, in seli- 
government, 


“ Опе thing only Russia expects of you, equal consideration 
for the rights of those nationalities to which history has linked 
you, With open heart, with hand iraternally outstretched, 
Russia steps forward to meet you. She believes that the sword 
has not rusted which, at Grünwald, struck down the enemy. 
From the shores of tlie Pacific to the North Sca the Russian 
forces are on the march. The dawn oi a new life is 
breaking for you. May there shine, resplendent above that 
dawn, the sign of the Cross, symbol of the Passion and resur- 
rection of all nations.” : 


This was followed on 16th August, 1014, by a 
declaration of the leaders of the middle-class Polish parties 
in Russia (National Democrats, Polish Progressives. 
Realists, Polish Progressive Union) in the following 
terms :— 


“The representatives of the undersigned political parties, 
assembled in Warsaw on the 16th August, 1914, welcome 
the Proclamation issued to the Poles by His Imperial Highness 
the Commander-in-Chief of the Russian forces as an act of 
the foremost historical importance, and implicitly believe 
that upon the termination of the war the promises uttered 
in the Proclamation will be formally fulfilled, that the dreams 
of their fathers will be realised, that Poland's flesh, torn asunder 
a century and a half ago, will once again be made whole, that 
the frontiers severing the Polish nation will vanish. The 
blood of Poland's sons, shed in united combat against the 
Germans, will serve equally as a sacrifice offered upon the altar 
of her resurrection.” 


As might be expected, the effect of all these contlicting 
appeals was chiefly negative. They sufficed to confirm the 
loyalty of the Poles in each State, but they failed to 
provoke a revolutionary movement in the enemy State. 
Nor can it be said that the various Governments have been 
over anxious to translate their promises into deeds. The 
Austrian Poles have for fifty years had no grievances. 
In the Prussian Budget the anti-Polish estimates have 
maintained their place, while Count Bobrinski, the Russian 
Governor of occupied Eastern Galicia, has informed 
the Poles that “the organisation of Galicia must be 
based on Russian principles" and that he would 
introduce here the Russian tongue, Russian law, and 
Russian institutions.” Accordingly, Eastem Galicia is 
being Russianised with equal indifference to the views of 
Poles, Ruthenians, and Jews. Against this must be 
set the enactment by Imperial decree of the law 
(rejected by the Imperial Council) establishing municipal 
government in Poland, and authorising the use of the 
Polish tongue by the new municipal bodies. It is also 
believed that the Duma in the approaching session will 
have before it a project extending self-government in 
Poland. For the Poles, however, there have been laid 
bare and accentuated their political disintegration and 
the impossibility of political action, under present 


itions, common to the whole nation. ‘Their leaders 
conditions, сорипоц 
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have aggravated their weakness and 
utilising the war for a particularly 
against the Jews, upon wliom they 
to fasten tlie odium of being spies and 
That has made the sufferings of the 
area even more bitter than those of th 
many have been hanged on false 
communities have been expelled by ord 
Duke Nicholas and other Russian com 


their difficulties by 
violent campaign 
have endeavoured 
traitors to Russia. 
Jews in the war 
е Poles, for while 
charges, whole 
ег of the Grand 
manders. 


THE BELGIUM OF THE EAST. 
It is impossible to give even a faint idea 
devastation which the war has brought 
The eastern theatre of war is Poland, and Се 
and Austrian armies һауе repeatedly swept across it. 
Each movement of the tide has laid whole districts 
waste, and when Hindenburg retired from before Warsaw 
he destroyed all the means of communication and all 
supplies which could possibly help the Russians. It is 
estimated that 200 towns and 7,500 villages have been 
wrecked, and that the material damage amounts to 
£120,000,000. Mr. Sienkiewicz, in an appeal to the 
civilised nations, thus describes the condition of his 
unhappy people :— 


of the ruin and 
upon Poland, 
rian, Russian, 


^ Ап area seven times as vast as that of the realm of King 
Albert has been crushed and devastated by the iron heel of 
war. From the banks of the Niemen to the summits of the 
Carpathians fire has destroyed the towns and villages, and 
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over the whole of this huge country the spectre of famine has 
Spread out its wings. All labour and industry have been swept 
away. The ploughshare is rusted ; the peasant has neither 
grain nor cattle, The artisan is idle; all works and factories 
have been destroyed. The tradesman cannot sell his wares; 
there is no onc to buy. The hearth is extinguished, and disease 
and misery prevail. The aged and infirm have no shelter from 
the cold and hardships of the winter weather. Little children, 
stretching out their arms to their mothers for bread, receive 
in answer but tears," 


Lest the colours in this picture may be thought too 
gloomy, there may be quoted from the Berner Tagwacht 


(rath April, 1915) the testimony of a German Social 
Democrat :— 


“ Since German troops have occupied a large part of Poland, 
the land is being systematically plundered. Not only docs the 
army requisition for its needs, but vast supplies of raw material 
and foodstuffs have been taken from the owners and sent 
to Germany—mincrals, wool, cotton, sugar, flour, wheat, 
potatoes, beet, vegetables. It is direct, shameless robbery. 
This systematic robbery threatens the population with the 
terrible catastrophe of starvation.” 


This writer goes on to describe the brutality: of the 
soldiers, and says :— РЕ 

* When tlie troops leave their quarters they often destroy 

everything out of pure joy in destruction.” 


^ 


80 tlie war has proved to Poland the latest, and not 


‚ tlie least, terrible act in her tragedy. 


Polish peasants on; д waysido railway ‘station. 


IE. x. . 
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keep in mind the correspondence of events 


CHAPTER XXII. 
А SYNOPSIS. 


NE of the difficulties in following the war is to 


as they happened in the several campaigns. 


A war so vast in its area of necessity falls 


into a number of campaigns, which, as they never touch, 


it is natural to regard severally as though each were 


unconnected with the rest. Yet to read 


obtain a very incomplete and misleading idea of its 


the war so is to 


Progress. The aim of this chapter is to present a 


synoptical view of the war, to correlate the happenings 


on the various fronts, and to exhibit the connection of 


events in the various campaigns so far as this exists Or 


is discoverable. 


In the following pages the events of the war are taken 
month by month, and shown for the sake of clearness 


in parallel columns. ‘These tables are 


not, of course, 


to be taken as in any sense a complete diary of the war, 


for many happenings of very great importance are excluded, 
The sole object is to bring out the Points of connection 


between the various campaigns, 


and to enable us to obtain 


a general view of the war as a whole, so far as the narrative 
of events in this History has yet progressed, 


THE FIRST MONTH. 


It will be seen that the Battle of Gui 
the Russian General, Rennenkampf ‚ defea 


nbinnen, in which 


ted three German 


army corps in East Prussia, coincided in time with the 
German occupation of Brussels, the fall of Namur, and 
the heavy French defeats in Lorraine and at Charleroi ; 
that the great Russian disaster in the Masurian Lakes 
came on the most critical day in the retreat from Mons, 
and coincided with the beginning of the Russian victories 
over the Austrians on the Lublin-Lemberg line; and, 
further, that the buming of Louvain came between the 
Battles of Gumbinnen and of the Masurian Lakes. All 
these facts have significance. At the beginning of the 
war the German plan was to put the whole strength of 
their offence against France, and, leaving the attack on 
Russia to Austria, to hold her eastern frontier witli 
as few corps as possible. This plan was foiled by the 
unexpected rapidity of the Russian mobilisation and by 
the invasion of East Prussia by Rennenkampf. ‘This 
movement, and the arrival at Berlin of crowds of refugees 
from East Prussia, had an immediate effect on сен 
plans. A great number of troops, perhaps 250,000 in all. 
were rushed across to the east frontier, some of then 
arriving in time to take part in the battle of the Masurian 
Lakes, These corps seem to have been drawn not по 
Ше аппу invading France, but from the troops garrisonin& 
Belgium, For a week or a fortnight, until they 8 
replaced by Landwehr troops, Belgium was in Sonde 
very weakly held, and this was the fortnight of the wor 
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German atrocities. The battle of the X i 
removed the danger in East Prursia, me s ur 
Austrian defeats in Galicia made it Unsaf 05 


e to 
corps borrowed from the west. In spite, фа a 
the Masurian defeat, Russia’s services to the ЖО 


in this critical first month were ve у 5 
hardly so great as some Russian Wille. ет if 
The defeat of the Masurian Lakes was the penal ined. 
Russian loyalty to her Western Allies. She delibera S 
ran risks as part of her duty to them. ely 


FIRST 


ALLIES v. GERMANY, | AUSTRIA v 


— — 


| WEST. | East. 


DATE. 


| d 
| Russia. | 


Aug. 2. Invasion of Bel- 
gium and Lux- 


embourg. 
| E 


„ 17...| British Expedi- 
tionary Force 


landed. 


The Battle oí 

Gumbinnen (Vol. 

I.. 187) 
Germans enter 
Brussels. 


n 2l... 


«| Battle in Lorraine 


Fall of Namur. 
Battles of Mons 
and Charleroi. 


Battle of Lem- 
berg begins (Vol. 
I., 200). 


» 25...| Sack of Louvain. 


„ 26...| British army] Battle of Masu- 
nearly surround-| rian Lakes 
ed makes good begins. 


its retreat (Vol. Т.. 
135). 


Battle of Masu- 
rian Lakes ends 
in great Russian 
disaster (Vol.I., 
189-191). 


THE SECOND MONTH. 


On the whole, September was the worst month that the 
Germans had in the first six. They were defeated on the 
Mame and thrown back across the Aisne. They began 
an offensive movement in the Suwalki province of Rud 
But it made slow progress. For the Austrians 1t көз 
month of heavy defeats. Against these reverses the 
Germans had to set the capture of St. Mihiel on the 
Heights of the Meuse, a notable. success by one of their 
submarines, and the depredations 0 
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Commerce. Of direct connection between the campaigns 
there is no clear sign, but new plans for the conduct of 
the war begin to emerge. It is perhaps not fanciful to 
Suspect that the sinking of the Cressy may have suggested 
to the Germans the desirability of gaining possession of 
the coast of Belgium and the Straits of Dover. ‘The 
Germans had other motives too—the increasing boldness 
of the Belgian attacks from Antwerp, the necessity of 
covering their right flank and of prolonging their lines 
to the sea, whether as a protection against French attacks 


MONTH. 


| TURKEY AND i 
| THE East. | | Согохтат.. 


NAVAL. 
SERVIA. 


Goeben and Bireslau take refuge 
in the Dardlanelles (Vcl. 1., 950 


Battle of Shabatz | 
| (Vol. I., 335). | 


Japan declares 
war on Germany. 


British victory in | 
Heligoland Bight | 
| (Vol. I., 213-222). | 


| | 
2 


Samoa captured. 


or as a means of turning the flank of the Allied armies, 
It is remarkable that the move оц Antwerp should have 
begun about the same time as the breach was made in 
the defences of the Meuse Heights at the opposite end of 
the French line, as though the Germans were making 
ready when the time came for a double flanking movement 
against the Allied armies. But the sinking of the Cressy 
may well have suggested to them the important naval 
as well as the military advan age that the possession of 


Fre Gailectiorthmigitreitsywoudgsenfer. These ideas are the first link 
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in the chain of events that led later to the submarine 
blockade. 


THE THIRD MONTH. ; 


This is the month of the great German recovery. 
They—or the heads of the army and navy who alone in 
Germany knew all the facts—must have begun the month 
with a feeling of depression. ‘They ended it with Antwerp 
and the Belgian coast as far as the Yser river m their 
hands, and with what seemed to them good prospects 
of capturing Ypres and gaining possession of the Straits. 
They had gained in ‘Turkey a new and exceedingly powerful 
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Silesia, is threatened by the Russians, whose troops 
begin to raid over the Carpathian Passes. The fortunes 
of the Austrians are almost at their lowest in this month 
and their weakness begins to be a danger to the security 
of the German frontiers. At the same time the enemy 
begins an attempt once for all to dispose. of Servia. 
The third and greatest invasion of Servia begins 
immediately after Turkey has been dragged into tlie 
war, and there is an obvious connection between the 
two events. The natural answer to tle success of 
the Germans in bringing Turkey into the war was 
for the Allies to bring in Bulgaria, and Austria hoped, 


ally, capable of menacing England in Egypt, and also by disposing of Servia, to deter Bulgaria from 
SECOND MONTH. 
ALLIES v. GERMANY, AUSTRIA v. | | 
| _| TURKEY AND | ` r 
ne = ст GRAMM | | тпк East. NAVAL, COLONIAL, 
WEST. EAST. | | Russia. SERVIA. | 
Sal | | iic л 
Sept. 1 Great Austrian 
defeat at Lem- 
berg (Vol. I., 200). 
Š 2...|Furthest south 
reached of Allies 
retreat. 
„ 6-10 Battle of the | German advance Second invasion 
Marne (Vol. I., from East Prus- of Servia begins 
149). sia towards Nie- (Vol. 1., 339). 
men begins (Vol. 
I., 313). 
„ 13...| The Battle of the 
Aisne begins 
(Vol. I., 153). 
» 16... Przemysl invest- 
ed from the east. 
ura Fall of Jaroslav Hogue, Cressy, 
(Vol. 1., 203). and Aboukir sunk 
by submarine 
(Vol. 1., 227). 
Madras bom- 
barded (Vol. 1., 
207). Career of 
э" 25...|Capture of St. Emden begins. 
| Mihiel (Vol. I., 
К» 
m 2б...| Germans move|Ossowiec bom- 
Maritz rebels 


towards Antwerp 
(Vol. I. 272). 


barded (Vol. IL, 
57). 


Silesia threatened Russians ap- 


proach Cracow. 
| (Vol. 1., 203), 


— ͤ uù 


driven the enemy back towards the San. 
faith in mines and Sb e San. Тһе German 


this month than at any time since th 
t e 
in England and Germany, but m 


the month brought a great acerbation of fect in Germany, 


ng. 


November marks the transference of military 


from the west to the east front. Craco interest 
CC-0. 


— M 
— BC EE a ue t nasci — 


(Vol. I., 233). 


Tsing-Tau in- 
vested (Vol. II., 
20). 


سے 


committing herself to war with "Turkey. ‘The military 
policy of Germany is now to remain on the defensive 
in the west and to win some decisive victory against 
ES ssia, in the hope of being able, in the spring, ® 
withdraw troops from the east and resume her offensive 
Campaign against France on the same lines as those 
ш the autumn preceding. The most signal succes 
against Russia would have been the capture of Warsaw, 
which, if it could have been accomplished, would have 
nt the Germans, despite the defeats of Austria, in '® 
та take up the plans for crushing France 


бео uad perforce 'be abandoned for the time 
У. һ Collbeifig геу о, O Rie her Jand 
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attacks are directed against Ry 
solidates her position on the Belgian со 
2552 as ; 
the activity of her submarines. Lord ee 
First Sea Lord, closes the North except god 
1 ы г а 


ssia, Germany con- 
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Although the Germans have -suspended their 
offensive in the west and begun an ambitious move 
against Warsaw, there is no evidence of any transfer 
of troops from the west to the east. 


THIRD MONTH. 


. —T— T 8 
ALLIES v. GERMANY, . | 


WEST. Easr. | 


I 
| 
Octo 1 | Advance — from | 
| | Thorn on War- | 
| | saw (Vol. I., 312). | 
| | | 
„ 3... Transference of | German advance | | 
| British a r my towards Niemen 
from the Aisne | checked, 
to Flanders be- | 
! gins (VoL I., 280). | 
„ 7... Bombardment of | 
| Antwerp, 
„  8...| Fall of Antwerp 
| (Vol. I., 276). | 
„ II... The fighting in | 


| Flanders begins. | 


^ 13... | Russians fall back, 
| te Vistula (Vol. | | 
| I., 317). | | 
n 19... | |. 
| Ес i 
» 20... | Russians retire | 
| to San river (Vol 
| | | 14317). 
„ 23-24 Heavy fighting | 
on the Yser (Vol. | | 
| I., 287). | 
» 25... | Germans retreat | 
| from the line of | 
| the Vistula (Vol. | 
I. 323). | 
» 26... | | Austrian attacks 
| | on tlie San river 
| jlines definitely | 
| | fail (Vol. 1., 328). 
» 28 | | 


„ 26... Heavy fighting 
begins at Ypres; 
| (Vol. 1., 289). 


narrow passage off Dover. ‘This is the naval answer 
to the violent German attempts to find a way to ш 
Straits through Ypres. The naval bombardment 0 
Zeebrugge is another answer. But the British are not 
conspicuously successful at sea. Against the destruction 
of the Emden is to be set the bad defeat of дашы 
Cradock off the coast of ue was due шашу 
to faulty dispositions on the part ob 


n 30... 
3t... 


» 


— 


AUSTRIA v, 


Russia, | SERVIA. 


W ati ee 


—— — 


——ů— fſ—A— 
— 


— 


TURKEY AND | 

TUR HAST, | NAVAL. CoLontar.. 
| Bombardment ot 
| Tsiug-Tau (Val. 
n II., 29). 
British flotilla 


arrives off Bel- 
| gian coast (Vol. 
II., 142). 


German subma- Beyers aud De 

jrine sinks the Wet head a re- 

| Admiral Gan- bellion in South 
|- | teaume, Africa (Vol. I., 

239). 

German minefield 

discovered off the 

North of Ireland 

(Vol. I., 231). 


Turks begin hos- Prince Louis of 
tilitics against Battenberg re 
Russia їп the signs. 

Black Sea. 


Italy occupies Lord Fisher ap 
Saseno opposite pointed First Sea 
! Valora. Lord (Vol I., 
| 231). 


Hermes sunk in 

the Straits (Vol. 

L, 229). ! 
і 


THE FIFTH MONTH. 


Notwithstanding very obstinate German attacks in 
Poland, the Russians, on the whole, hold their own on 
the eastern front. They lose Lodz, and are driven 
back from Cracow, but the Austrians, in spite of 
temporary successes, fail to dislodge them from the 
Carpathians. There is evidence in this month of 


agp vade gollectiowitligitawsis, cfeamgotane campaign to another. The 


Austrian defeat in Servia, for example, was due, ш 
part at any rate, to the withdrawal from Servia 0 
troops to take part in the movement against 1 
Russian progress in Galicia. The attack on the hea 
of the Russian columns threatening Cracow was 
conducted by German troops, some of whom may 
have been withdrawn from the western front; and 
henceforth the distinction between German and Austrian 
conduct of the war becomes difficult to keep. The 
Austrian left in Poland and the right wing of the 
German east front had for some time been under 
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a part of the German plans that the Russians should 
be kept busy in the Caucasus, so that they could not 
withdraw troops thence to Europe, but might rather 
be compelled to send reinforcements to meet attacks 
which, if they had been successful, would have caused 
widespread disturbance among the Mohammedan 
subjects of Russia in Asia. 

It is to be observed that Germany's plan, Carried 
into execution two months later, for a submarine war 
on shipping to the British Isles is already completely 
formed in the mind of Admiral von Tirpitz. 


FOURTH MONTH. 


ALLIES v. GERMANY. 


ратк. | 
WEST. East. RUSSIA. | 


Nov. I... | 


| 


| pierced near 
| (Vol: IL, 59). 


{ 
аи 
i 
= он А 
LI 
TE | 
E | 
| 
s | 
| 
| 
5 | 
| 
| 
IE | 
„ II...) Prussian Guar 
defeated at Ypres 
| (VoL I., 301). | 
1 
DI. | German advance 
| оп Warsaw from 
| Thorn begins 
j (Vol. II., 57). 
i 
2-5 Russian line 
1 


German command; but henceforth the G 
begin to operate regularly on Austrian i Cem, 55 
regarding Austria as a bastion for the defen E 
Silesia, as Belgium was for the defence of Wes 0 1 
The Turkish attack, again, on the ues жт 
Caucasus has ап obvious connection with the Ge 15 
campaigns in Poland. In their own interests, Cis 
Turks were ill-advised in beginning an мүн" 
Offensive in the Caucasus in mid-winter; but A ed 
1 


——————MÀÀ—MÓ HERES REN 
| 
AUSTRIA 0. 


Russians cross Third Austrian 
the San (Vol. II., | invasion of Servia 
57). (Vol. II., 77). 


__| TURKEY AND | 
. THE EAST. 
SERVIA. | | | 


NAVAL. | 


Monmouth and | 
Good Hope sunk | 
off Chili (Vol. II., 
North Sea closed | 
(Vol. I., 231). 

Bombardment of | 
Akaba. | 


England declares 
war on Turkey. 


Kiao-Chau sur- 
renders (Vol. II., 
30). 
Fao occupied in 
Persian Gulf 
(Vol. I., 349). 
Emden sunk 
(Vol. I., 211). 


Basra occupied 
(Vol. T., 351). 


Bulwark blown 
up (Vol. II., 43). 


SIXTH MONTH. 
The revival of French activity, with General Јойте 5 
proclamation of December I4th, is to be read in 
Connection with the reports of withdrawal of German 


troops from the west to the east front. The sma 
measure of success obtained by the French is PI? 
that. the withdrawals from the west were 10 
Considerable and had not weakened the strength ° 


CC-0. Jangamwadi МВ Collethen Gian eft positions. The chief interest of 
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ee 
ALLIES v. GERMANY. AUSTRIA 
v. 
DATR. 72 > à 
D 1 
Мухат; | East, | Russia. | SERVIA. 
1711 nu со ср =. 1 
| 1 E 
Dec. т... | Russians occupy | 
Wiaticzka, near | 
Cracow. | 
| | 
„ 22 | 
| | 
' | | 
| | | 
| | | 
| | | 
„ 3< Russíausat Bart- Servians attack 
| | feld in the Car- Austrians. 
| | pathians. 
| | | 
„ T... French capture | Russians Ee 


| Vermelles (Vol. | ate I. odz 
П., 145). be 62). 

Sie | 

| 

12...] | 

| 1 

| | 

| | 

| | 
14... 
16.. | 

17...| General Jofire| 


issues order an- 
nouncing that 
the time has 
come to clear | 
France of Ше 
enemy, 


18...) Indecisive fight- | 
ing at Givenchy | 


(Vol IL, 144). | 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


22... 
| 
i 


23... 


25... 


FIFTH MONTH. 


(Voi. 


Servian 
| over 

| (Vol. II., 81). 
| Russian pressure | 


jou Cracow re- 
lieved. 


Austrians attack | 
| Russian com-| 
¡munications! 
| through Galicia | 
(Vol. II., % 


ture Belgrade. 


| Russian success 


in the Carpa- 
jthians (Vol. II., 


| 74* 


Austrian attacks 
| checked. 


| Austrians retire 
| towards Dukla 
Pass. 


| Russians cross 
| the Nida. 


|Servians recap- | 


TURKEY AND | 


| TIE EAST. | NAVAT. i 


| Admiral von Tir- 
|pitz threatens a 
"submarine 
blockade in au 
| | interview. with | 
ап American 
| journalist. 
| | 


victory | 
Austrians | 


| British naval vic- 
| tory off the Falk- | 
| land Islands (Vol. 
II., 39). 
i 

| | 


' 
Í 


| Bombardment of | 
| iScarborough 
| (VoL I., 355). 


Roumania an- 
| nounces that she 
Vill not see Ser- 
i via crushed. 

| { 
| Turks attack British air raid | 
|Sarkamish in on Cuxhaven 
ithe Caucasus | (Vol I., 262). 
(Vol. IL, 85). 


| American protest 

against British | 
| treatment of neu- | 
tral shipping 
| (Vol IL, 102). | 


i 
$ 
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the month, however, is in the German preparations 
for the submarine campaign against shipping. The 
military position from this month remains virtually 
unaltered until the opening of the spring campaign. 


THE ARITHMETIC OF THE WAR. 

Much has been written about the numbers on the 
two frontiers, but the calculations, in spite of specious 
detail, have all been more or less guess-work, and 
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1,000,000 on tle east. Drafts and new COTDS— seven 
new army corps made their appearance on the West in 
October—would raise the total number to over 
3,000,000 on the west and perhaps 1,500,000 on the 
east, though this last figure may be an over-estimate, 
From these totals must be subtracted the casualties 
which, by the middle of January, had reached nearly 
2,000,000 men. Making an allowance for recoveries 
and excluding losses from sickness, the figures on the 


SIXTH MONTH. 


ALLIES v. GERMANY. 


Jan. 


Russians occupy | 


French activity. 3 
Bukowina (Vol. | 


in the Vosges. : 


AUSTRIA V. 


— - — 
i j З 
TURKEY AND 
THE EAST. NAVAL. | Coroxir. 
SERVIA. | | 
ا‎ —- — 
Tue Formidable | 
torpedoed (Vol | 
II., 45). | 
Russian victory 
in the Caucasus | 
(Vol. II., 8£). 


French advance 


opposite Soissons 
(Vol. II., 147). 


.Î Defeat of the 


II., 74). 


The Austrian 


Turks occupy |, 


» 13 
French near Foreign Minister | Tabriz (Vol. II., 
Soissons. resigns, | 87). 
„ 16... Í Russian advance 
| on Lower Vistula. Г 
» 17--.| French attacks at 
Pont-à-Mousson. 
» 24. | | Battle of the 
| | Dogger Bank. 
>| The Blücher sunk 
„ 25...|Fighting at Giv- -. (Vo Ts 33): 
enchy (Vol.II., . 
143). | 
| | 
m tS | { Turkish force|. 
| | near El Kantara 
on the Suez Canal |: 
28 | (Vol. II., 119). 
od : : German Federal 
| ‘Council decides 
| to nationalise sup- i 
|-* plies of coru and 
flour. 
„ 30. | > 
З = Two British 
steamers tor- 
'pedoed off Flect- 
| wood (Vol. II., 
| 107). 


it is safest and quite as instructive, to k ў 

round numbers. Тһе probabilities would 10 p 
these. At the beginning of the war the proportion of 
German troops in the west and east was nearer four to 
one than three to one—say, 2,750,000 men jn the west 
to 750,000 in the east. At the beginning of September 
the preponderance of the west was diminished by th 
transference of perhaps 250,000 men to the east The 
figures would then be 2,500,000 on the west a0 


two fronts at the end of Ше winter would be perhaps 
2,600,000 on the west and 1,200,000 on the east. 
When all allowance js made for the troops that 
Austria had to keep in Bosnia and Herzegovina їп tle 
Tyrol and watching the Italian frontiers, and against 
Servia, it may be doubted whether the combin 
Austro-German forces arrayed against Russia on the 
east front at any time exceeded, if they ever equalled, 
the strength of the German armies on the west. 
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VALKASA 1S AN IDEAL 


"Tonic Nerve Food, 


which may be given with confidence 


Nervous Debility, 


Exhaustion(whether of physical or mental origin), 
Anamia, Dyspepsia, and in wasting diseases; 
also in all conditions resulting from defective 
nutrition, such as Rickets, &c. It is also the 
most valuable food for recruiting the streugth 
during convalescence. ` 


Nature's nourishment-—MIIK—is Er quisi the best of all foods, 
life, andin VALKASA ' 
we have ns basis the essential constituent of Milk for forming flesh and 


muscle, whilst the ШАШСА combined rules nourishes the brain 


and nerve tissues, the whole forming an unrivalled food for renewing the 
йе, invigorating the nervous system, and restoring the digestive 
nctions, 4 ; | 
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A photograph of the Czar, taken among the work 
Petrograd, on the occasion of 


men at the great Putiloff Munition and Engineering Works at 
a visit of Inspection to the works. 


[Central News. 


CHAPTER XXIII. 
RUSSIA IN WAR TIME. 


RUSSIAN UNITY IN FACE OF THE WAR—THE 


T the beginning of the war Russia was in a 
A somewhat different position from England and 
France. From the first moment of the Austrian 
ultimatum the Russian people; although confident 
that a peaceful settlement would be found, realised at 
once the danger and the possibility of war. In 1908 
the Teuton had been able to ride rough-shod over the 
Slav. ‘This time it was felt that neither morally nor in 
her own interests could Russia allow Servia to be treated 
in the same way as Bosnia and Herzegovina, and therefore, 
contrary to all German expectations, the historic sitting 
of the Duma on the Sth August found all parties united 
to make common front in what was felt to be the cause 
of justice and their country. 

If, then, the war came as less 0 
Russian people than to the English ап 
not be thought that Russia had in any W 
a war for which she neither wished пог 
A glance at the railway-map of the Austro- 
Russo-German frontiers slows 

HI,—VOL, II. 


f a surprise to the 
d French, it must 
ау premeditated 
was prepared. 
Russian and 
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PROHIBITION OF VODKA—RUSSIA'S VIEW OF ENGLAND—RUSSIN'S ECONOMIC 
POSITION—THE SPIRIT OF THE ARMY. 


were the most ready ior war. Nor was it merely in 
insufficiency of railways that Russia was handicapped. 
Like her Allies in this struggle she, too, was to suffer 
severely because her disbelief in Germany’s warlike 
intentions had not provided for a Krupp and for the 
vast reserves of material necessary ior modern warfare, 
During the days following on the declaration of war 
the whole country was in a fever of excitement. It 
would be idle to pretend that during those first hours 
there was the same confidence in victory that now 
prevails throughout the country. Even although it 
хаз generally believed that the army had improved 
beyond all knowledge, people could not forget the Japanese 
war of 1904, or the vaunted invincibility of the foe they 
had to face. And so for some time there was a very 
natural anxiety to see how the Russian arms would fare. 
One thing alone was certain. The war was а popular 
war, in every sense of the word a national war. The 
wonderfully demonstrative send-off given to the Servian 
rad and Moscow, where Servian 
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officers were passed down to the t 
through the cheering crowd, proved thi 
Uncertainty, too, as to England's i 
excitement at fever heat, and the one questi 
lips of the manifestants who thronged puris us 
“Will England join?" In Moscow a hundred brazen- 
lunged orators, haranguing vast crowds from the Skobeleff 
monument at every hour of the day, advanced a hundred 
reasons why she must do so. It is not too much to say 
that had England remained neutral the position of 
Englishmen in Russia would have been extremely 
uncomfortable. When finally the British declaration was 
made public, it was hailed by the whole of Russia with 
a great sigh of contented relief, and the Russkiya 
. Viedomosti, perhaps the most dignified of the Russian 
newspapers, undoubtedly echoed the feelings of the 
empire when it said in the first lines of a memorable 
leader: “ England has declared war on Germany. This 
is a fact of the most tremendous importance—a fact which 
may well be the decisive factor in the final issue of the 
war.“ In view of a tendency, which was assiduously 
developed later by German influences, to criticise the 
British for the small part they were playing in the war, 
it is only fair to give to this point the prominence it 
deserves. 


rain shoulder-high 
S beyond all doubt. 
ntentions kept the 


RUSSIA BECOME A NATION. 


England's declaration of war marked the high-tide in 
the sea of excitement. "The first days of the war had been 
marked by wild scenes of patriotism, by endless mani- 
festations, and even by some senseless hooliganism, such 
as the sacking of the German Embassy in Petrograd. 
When it was known that England was to take her stand 
with France and Russia, high feeling subsided, and the 
whole nation settled down to prepare for victory with 
calmness and determination. Тһе traditional phlegm of 
the Russian character, after a fierce explosion of passion— 
with which it is by no means incompatible—had 
reasserted itself. In a week Russia, which the world 
had believed to be deeply divided, had become a united 
nation. 

Much has already been said of the inability of the 
German mind to understand the psychology of other 
nations. And yet, as far as Russia was concerned, on 
Paper everything seemed to justify the predictions of 
the German diplomats. Only a few days before the war 
there had been serious strikes in Petrograd, which 
seemed to promise an outbreak of discontent through- 
out the whole country. Numerous Russian subjects 
living abroad spoke openly of their dislike of the Russian 
Government, and hinted that another war would be of 
great advantage to the Radicals and the Socialists. It 
was only natural for the German, confident na his oN 
Power and in the superiority of his own institutions, 
to think that Russia, disrupted and discontented, would 
be an easy prey. And indeed it would have хаш 
а more far-seeing mind than the German to foresee tha 
Within a few hours the same workmen who had s 
singing the Marseillaise as a strikers’ threat cus i 
singing it with the deep-throated enthusiasm of patrio 10 
before the doors of the French Embassy in Petrograd, 
or that the students of Moscow University would throw 
away their books on Socialism in order to drag 5 
from their cabs and toss them in the air о 28 
railway stations. War with Germany was 2 di m 
thing from war in the unknown province of Manchu ч 
Had the war been with any other nation but Germany 


is just possible that things might Have" beam” 
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And the German calculations failed, because of Germany 
herself, because no one outside Germany could appreciate 
the benefits of German civilisation and German Kultur. 


GERMAN MISCALCULATIONS. 

The Germans had counted greatly on the sympathy 
of the Poles in Poland, in much the same way as they had 
counted on the sympathy of the Irish or the Boers. If 
the Russian Poles had perhaps little sympathy for Russia, 
there was nothing in the treatment of their brothers in 
Posen to tempt them to transfer their allegiance. 
Similarly, Liberal Russia, however great its aspirations 
for reform, saw nothing Liberal in the rule of Wilhelm 
II. In his memorable letter to the Times, Professor 
Vinogradofi, himself a Liberal who had suffered for his 
political opinions, was echoing the feelings of intellectual 
Russia when he wrote: 

"It is a blessing in this decisive crisis that Russians 
should have a firmly-knit organisation and a traditional 
centre of authority in the power of the Tsar. The present 
Emperor stands as the national leader . . . and his 
subjects will follow him to a man. We are sure he will 
remember in the hour of victory the unstinted devotion 
and sacrifices of all the nationalities and parties of his 
vast empire.“ 

In the heart of every Russian there is at the bottom 

a wonderful love of country, which differs somewhat 
from the patriotism of other countries. It is partly a 
religious sentiment, due to the force which binds 120,000,000 
souls in one faith, but it is also a love of the land itseli, 
of the soil on which he lives. It is a sentiment which 
rises above all party dissensions and politics. One finds 
it in the works of all Russian writers, in Shevtchenko, 
for instance, the Little Russian poet, who wrote: “I 
asked such little things of God—a hut by the Dnieper, 
a plot of land to cultivate, two poplar trees of my own, 
aud at the end to die by my dear river." It only needed 
some great occasion to reawaken this sentiment which 
circumstances had too long kept dormant. German arro- 
gance, German world-dominion, German interference, and, 
above all, the sacrilege of a German invasion of Russian 
soil roused in a night all that was deepest in 
Russian patriotism. 
\ That Russia realised the magnitude of the task that 
had been forced upon her may be seen from the stringent 
measures that were taken to prevent any repetition of 
the mistakes of 1904. The most important of these was 
the suppression of the sale of vodka, and this suppression 
was extended later to the sale of all alcoholic liquor, 
including beer and wine. ‘There is nothing finer in the 
whole of Russian history, nothing more convincing as a 
proof of her determination, than this sudden sobering 
in the space of a single day of the Russian people. It 
would be difficult, too, to exaggerate the importance 
of this measure, but those who remember the mobilisation 
during the war with Japan will understand the difference 
between a mobilisation with vodka and a mobilisation 
without it. And the rapidity of the Russian mobilisation 
in 1914 has an importance which it would be hard to 
over-estimate. As a peasant wrote in one of the Russian 
papers : А 

“If vodka had not been forbidden, our village would have 
suffered a dreadful loss. Every man called out by the 
mobilisation order would have spent at least ten roubles on 
this useless drink, Iu our village thirty-two men were called 
out. In this way they would have spent on drink not less 
than 320 roubles. Besides this, their relations would have 
spent from two to three roubles to drown the grief of parting.” 
And so our village would have spent not less than 800 roubles. 
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Since the beginning of 1915 the тер 
{е sale of red and white wines have 
relaxed. ‘There has been, too, a ce 
drinking and cases of poisoning 
substitutes as khanja " (spirits о 
for drinking), furniture polish, 
This was almost inevitable in a Country where drink has 
for generations had an abnormal hold on the masses 
One may say, however, without exaggeration that from 
the first day of the war the vast majority of the Russian 
people have been leading a sober life, with excellent results 
both for those at the front and for those who curia 
behind, while the night-life for which the large cities were 
notorious has practically disappeared, 


ulations regarding 
been very slightly 
rtain amount of illicit 
from such obnoxious 
f wine rendered unfit 
and children's balsam. 


THE PEOPLE AND 
THE WAR. 

An interesting feature of 
the commencement of the 
war was the intense desire 
of the people to live them- 
selves into the spirit of the 
war. Тһе theatres and the 
picture-palaces gave them- 
selves up wholly to the 
patriotic play. Everyone 
who was not required for 
military service hastened to у 


enrol himself or herself as ОЗИНЕ 
a stretcher-bearer, hospital [ie s 
orderly, or Red Cross nurse. 


Lectures on the war suc- 
ceeded one another with 
bewildering rapidity, and a 
whole series of new news- 
papers made a glorious but 
generally very ephemeral 
appearance. People spoke 
glibly of the war finishing in 
three months, and devoured 
the telegrams, true or un- 
true, with an appetite that 
could not be sated. Later, 
there came the inevitable 
reaction. People, realising 
that calmness and self- 
discipline were as necessary 
in the streets of Petrograd 
and Moscow as at the 
front, discovered that they 
were helping no one by 
crying over such neurotic 
fare as Leonid Andreeft’s 5 
Belgian play For King, For Law, and Liberty. AUS 
theatres went back to their old régime, and, in tlie big 
Cities at any rate, by September life was more or less 
normal. Naturally, there was much that was changed. 
In almost every street the Red Cross Flag was flying over 
Some hospital or improvised lazaretto. The nuniber ol 
wounded increased daily, and all Russia united to alleviate 
their suffering. ‘This work has been admirably done. 
In Moscow, which has had to deal with about one-third 
of the total wounded, the whole town has worked 
splendidly together ; and in spite of Russia's bad TUS 
аз а practical organiser, the arrangements, which of nec 106 
ате on a very large scale, have been excellently carried out. 


: sees in London. 
In Russia there are no paupers such as one sees in I m 
«| 


In agricultural Russia : A priest takes a hand in the 


sowin£g. 
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in the world gives, Izvery week since the war there has 
been Some new collection for such excellent purposes as 
Orphans’ Day,” “Polish Day," “Belgian Day,” 
Cossack Day,” until one marvels at the gencrosity 
and giving-power of this great-hearted people. And here 
it is well to point out that in Russia it is not only the 
rich who give, but all classes, and even the poorest 
sempstress contributes ten per cent of her wages to the 
upkeep of some lazaretto. But apart from the wounded, 
who in winter were rarely to be зееп in the streets, every- 
thing was normal and quiet. Russia had settled down, had 
gained her first wind in what she now realised was to be 
a long struggle. And the result was that when victory 
came it was not over-cstimated, and there was no 
hysteria over reverses. If 
the first seven weeks’ fight- 
ing in Galicia did much 
to inspire the Russians with 
a quiet confidence, it did 
not make them over- 
optimistic. It is certain 
that the Russians them- 
selves never entertained the 
wild hopes of a rapid 
advance on Berlin which 
were so common in England 
at the beginning of the 
war. In this respect the 
Russian press has been 
of great service. From 
the very commencement of 
the campaign it has main- 
tained a tone of firm 
dignity and determination, 
and in this it has done much 
to steady the character 
of the intellectual classes, 
who are somewhat inclined 
by nature to extremes of 
joy and despair. With a 
censorship which is appar- 
ently less severe than the 
censorship in France and 
England, the great Russian 
newspapers have given their 
public a clear and accurate 
picture of the fighting on 
all fronts, and, as far as 
the war is concerned, such 
papers as the Novoe 
Vremya, the Russkoe Slovo, 
and the Russkiya Viedomosti 
will stand comparison with 
the best papers of any country. They have received, 
too, an excellent lead from the Russian official сош- 
muniqués, which, both in claiming victory _and in 
acknowledging defeat, have shown a dignity and 
sincerity that have not always been found in the 
statements issued by the German General Staff. 


LE. N. A. 


RUSSIA AND ENGLAND. 


As regards England, the position has been somewhat 
curious. The two nations, which a somewhat unnatural 
antagonism, due largely to ignorance, had so long kept 
apart, have been drawn together as never before in history. 
Although Englishmen and Russians are still unfortunately 
ignorant of each other, there has been a very evident 
desire on the part of the English people to make friends 
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with the nation that has played so large а s 
a part in this war. This 87 тр DEUM 
started some two or three years before the war Woe 
welcome one to Russians, and they are more than Te Dow 
to meet us half-way. It would be idle to deny um 
that at one stage of the war the Russian “ manin the st уч , 
was a little disappointed at what he considered tlie sm 11 
part that England was playing in the war, and was zs 
ready to lend an ear to the slanderers who Aang 
that England was letting Russia pull the chestnuts 
out of the fire for her. This was due to more than 
one reason. First, Russian merchants were inclined 
to blame England for the high rate of exchange which 
severely hampered the country's foreign trade, Secondly 
owing to the strictness of the censor during the first Pu 
or five months of the war, people in Russia had Teally 
very little idea of the great work that England was 
doing, and were therefore the more inclined to accept 
the misleading suggestions of the German agents, The 
chief reason, however, was a simple one. If Russia was 
not over-confident as regards her own strength, she had 
a very exaggerated idea of the power of the English Fleet. 
Not a maritime nation herself, with a population ninety 
per cent of whom have never even seen the sea, there was 
nothing she thought 
the English fleet could 
not accomplish. So 
great were the hopes of 
the “ тап in the street" 
during those first days 
of the war that had 
the British navy come 
steaming up the Neva, 
or even the Moscow 
river, it would scarcely 
have exceeded his 
expectations. When 
during the first four 
months of the war our 
fleet scored no great 
theatrical success, and 
itself suffered some loss, 
hope gave way to dis- 
appointment, and even, 
as for instance after 
the loss of the Good Hope and the Monmouth, to 
lack of confidence. In the neutral press the Germans, 
too, had made the most of their successes, whilst the 
silent pressure of the English fleet had not yet fixed itself 
on the public imagination. Since Christmas, however, 
this feeling has vanished. The victories at the Falkland 
Islands and at the Dogger Bank, the bombardment of 
the Dardanelles, the driving of every German ship from 
the high seas, the good reports of Kitchener's army, and, 
above all, perhaps, the picture of the German fleet lying 
idle in its harbours, has completely restored Russian 
confidence, . 50 
It should be pointed out that educated opinion, as 
expressed by the leading newspapers, never wavered 
ascribing an all-supreme importance to the work of 1 
fleet—a work which everyone now realises is one of the 
chief guarantees of ultimate victory. The British army, 
too, which before the war the Russians had looked 167 
as a negligible quantity, has made a great терет 
itself, as may be seen from the following flat ering 
estimate by a well-known Russian correspondent :— 


3 d by 
“ The English excel in battle by their endurance aud SY 


A Russian peasant and his cart. 
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are never flurried, never in too great a hurry. In the face of 
the most hellish fire they act coldly, methodically, but with 
tremendous energy. Wilhelm's army has no more dangerous 
opponent than this ‘contemptible rabble of traitors not 


because it is splendidly armed, but because the personal clement 
in it is magnificent.” 


After this panegyric it is a matter for regret that so 
far the soldiers of the two countries have not had an 


opportunity of fighting side by side and learning to know 
each other better, 


THE RUSSIAN SOLDIER. 


It has been stated not infrequently that for the 
Russian this war is a Holy War. ‘This statement must 
not be misunderstood. ‘The Russian is not a fanatic like 
the Turk or the Arab. He has no lust to kill, none of the 
frenzy of religious hate and excess. In this sense the 
Russian is certainly not waging a “ Holy War.” But 
if to believe in the justice of your cause, to believe that 
God will help to repel the invader from the soil that is 
holy to you, to believe that the law of right is stronger 
than the law of might, to feel that faith will guide your 
arms, and that death in such a cause is not death but 
life—if these are the elements that constitute a Holy War, 
then Russia is indeed 
waging such a war: 
“ Бог Faith, for Tsar, 
and Country," and oí 
these Faith comes first. 
If, then, in one sense 
the spirit of the Cru- 
sades seems still to 
be present in Russia, 
it must not be 
thought that Russian 
religion is a Christianity 
of the Sword. Far 
rather is it a Chris- 
tianity of Compassion 
and Infinite Pity. The 
Russian is not fighting 
because he is inflamed 
with the spirit of 
conquest. His pat- 
З riotism is quite a 
different thing from the patriotism of the Englishman, the 
Frenchman, or the German. To the English mind it is 
almost lethargic, as though the Russian were indifferent 
to everything. It is indeed a kind of fatalism. The 
Russian soldier fights without asking questions, without 
any understanding of the fine points of politics, without 
reflecting how long the war will last or what will happen 
to him if he is defeated. Some knowledge he has certainly 
of the broad outlines of the war. He knows what Belgium 
and Servia have suffered, and, as is his nature, his 
sympathies are touched. But for him the one important 
fact is that his God and his Tsar have called him to defend 
his country, and so he goes without complaint to do 
his duty, ready for any sacrifice, even the greatest of all 
sacrifices when a man shall lay down his life for his 
country. 

It is not unnatural that a people such as this should 
treat their prisoners with a kindness and cousideration 
that are rare in any war—rarest of all in a war like this. 
At Kieff, where thousands and thousands of Austrian 
prisoners have been marched through the streets, the 
population has had many opportunities of seeing the men 
who have been perhaps the slayers of their nearest and 


LE. N. A. 
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dearest. Yet not once has there been a 
of indecent rejoicing. Russians do not 
he is down, and countless acts of kind 
giving of fruit and cigarettes to the 
witness to the good heart of the Russi 
their immeasurable sympathy for the s 
Indeed, the whole Russian attitude t 
deep, fervent, religious feeling, in w 
oí thanksgiving is far stronger than the sentiment of 
exultation. In view of the repeated charges of savagery 
made against the Russians by the Germans, it is only fair 
that this should be set on record. 


jeer or a Sound 
hit a man when 
ness, such as the 
ir captives, bear 
an people and to 
ufferings of others, 
0 victory is one of 
hich the sentiment 


THE GRAND DUKE 

NICHOLAS. 

As befits an 
inteusely religious 
race, the Russians 
attribute success to 
personalities aud 
not to scientific 
causes. ‘That is why 
in the imagination 
of the Russian 
people the Grand 
Duke Nicholas has 
become an almost 
superhuman figure, 
to whom nothing 
can come amiss. 
Every great cause 
produces its great 
man, and one has 
only to hear with 
what affection the 
average Russian 
lingers over his 
name to realise tlie 
popularity in which 
the Russian people 
hold their great 
generalissimo. It is 
interesting to find 
how people of 
the most widely- 
opposed views 
worship the Grand 
Duke and look 
upon him as the 
champion of their 
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is the nearest of the large Russian towns to the scat of 
war, everything is quiet and business proceeds outwardly 
much as usual. ‘There seems to be no lack of young men 
in the Streets, and the cinemas and theatres are full. 
This, however, would give a very unfair position of 
the real'state of affairs. In the country districts and in 
the villages it is easy to see the thinning in the ranks of 
the men, and tne $uUIUage ut labour is aucauy making 
itself felt. More serious is the virtual cessation of foreign — 
trade. At the beginning of the war the fate of Russian 
credit abroad and the sharp rise in the exchange upsct 
the whole machinery of Russian payments abroad ; and the 
closing of all com- 
munications with 
the rest of the 
world, except by the 
congested and un- 
. practical routes via 
Sweden, Archangel, 
and  Vladivostock, 
left Russia in the 
undesirable position 
of being unable 
to export or to 
import. In con- 
sequence, the prices 
of most  manu- 
factured articles 
have risen con- 
siderably. The cost 
of living will be 


further increased 
by the recent 
revision of the 


Customs Tarif, and 
by the new taxes 
which have been 
introduced to meet 
the loss on the 
vodka revenue. 
Russia is a country 
which is naturally 
able to feed its 
people from its 
own resources. Un- 
fortunately, there 
has been а rise 
in food prices in 
some of the large 
towns which might 


д perhaps have 
own particular Moscow: The Spaski Gate. [Е.Х-4. been avoided. The 
policy and theories. trouble is that 
The man who 


can create such a state of feeling in Russia is по 
mere figure-head. If the war finishes with a great 
Russian victory, and no one in Russia doubts that it 
will finish in this way, the Grand Duke will take a place 
in Russian history second only to Peter the бе, 

In this war the question of financial and economic 


resources must inevitably play a very important part 


in the final issue. In this respect Russia's 1 s 
little difficult to judge. It has been represent ; E 
analogous with that of England, and to a certain S 515 
this is true. If Poland be excluded, Russian territo y 180 
not suffered in the same way as Belgium, Servia, and ? Е 

France have suffered. А casual visitor to Moscow ОГ 


in the 
Petrograd would notice, perhaps, по great change щ 


eee s ed. 
life in the streets. Ben at KERO mene тиеп! War een beg by RUangot 


although the supplies are in the country there is no rolling 
stock available for their transport. While the Russian 
railways have performed marvels in the transport of 
troops and of everything connected with the amy, the 
organisation of the goods traffic in Russia itself leaves 
much to be desired. The question is an important one, 
and energetic steps have already been taken to deal with 
it. One can imagine nothing more harmful to the 
popularity of the war in Russia than a continued rise 
in the price of the first necessities of life. 


THE DARDANELLES. 


In these circumstances it is not difficult to understand 
the feverish desire of the Russian people to have the 
The question is as much an economic 
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as a political one, and while a long-fostered national 
sentiment demands that Constantinople shall belong to 
Russia, common sense dictates that it is intolerable for 
a great power like Russia to be in the ignominious position 
of having one of her life-arteries closed at the will of 
a second-rate power like Turkey. While the opening 
of the Dardanelles will be of enormous service to the 
Russian Government, it is most unlikely that the benefit 
to private individuals will be as great as Russian business 
men seem to expect. ‘The rolling-stock, already insufficient 
for present purposes, will be required for Government 
stores, and, just as at Archangel, private traders will have 
to wait until their needs are satisfied. 

It is not meant to suggest that there is anything 
serious in the economic position of Russia. As far as 
trade is concerned, the general opinion is that she has 
suffered less than had been expected. ‘There is no unem- 
ployment, and Government orders have kept most of the 
factories busy. At the same time, there is nothing in the 
present state of affairs which would induce the Russian 
merchants to support a long and protracted war with the 
same equanimity as, say, their English Allies. А feature 
of the economic campaign has been the desire to replace 
German goods by those of British manufacture. Owing 
partly to the difficulties of inter-communication, partly 
to the breakdown of the exchange between the two 
countries, and partly to the fact that English manufacturers 
have already more than they can do at home, this 
desire still remains to a great extent unfulfilled. 
Russians are inclined to blame the English manufacturer 
for this state of affairs, and point out that very little ш 
been done with a view to capturing the German pics 
after the war. Even when due allowance is made for a : 
the difficulties enumerated above, it certainly n <A 
though English manufacturers and merchants have 510 

; TA ; enter the 
very little enterprise in their attempts to HR 
Russian market, and it is greatly to be feared. tha 


Ў r did 
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to the less conservative Swedish, American, and Japanese 
ſirms, all of whom are already showing considerable 
activity. 

The war has already lasted over ten months, and tliere 
were many people before the war who predicted that 
Russia would never endure the burden of a long war. 
Financial ruin, internal troubles, even revolution, were 
prophesied, and yet none of these things havecome to pass. 
In a country like Russia it is at all times ditiicult to gauge 
public opinion, because in the English sense of the word 
public opinion scarcely exists. In war time the difficulty 
js doubly increased. The Russian character is a strange 
mixture of infinite patience and violent passion, which 
may often be ignited by a chance spark. It inclines 
easily to extremes either of joy or of despair, but on the 
whole it has come out of a long and trying ordeal with the 
greatest credit. Russia has borne great sacrifices. To-day, 
there is no reason to doubt that the war is still popular 
with the vast majority of the Russian people, and that, 
while no one looks forward with relish to a long war, 
there will be no talk of peace until these sacrifices have 
been atoned for and the enemy decisively crushed. If 
there is little feeling of hate gainst Austria, the resentment 


` against Germany, whom Russia blames for the whole 


war, is very strong, aud has not beeu diminished by the 


` treatirent of Russian prisoners in Germany, or by such 


stories as the torture of soldiers--like’ Porfiri Panasiuk-— 
who refuse to betray their countiy. The speaking of 
German in the streets and in public places is forbidden, 
and German names and signboards have been changed 
or removed. Тһе fate, too, of Belgium and Servia 
has excited tlie pity and sympathy of every class of 
Russian, and King Albert is as popular a figure in 
the moujik's cottage as he is in England or in France. 
Much has been done by the publication of popular 
pamphlets to make the war known to the masses, 
and in the large cities, at any rate, the “man in the 
street" is surprisingly well-informed about all phases of 
niRigitzed HleGanuestipn of Constantinople appeals to all 
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classes of Russians in a way that is perha ; 

in England ; and while there are а few ENDS 
grave mistrust of England's intentions, the аан + 15 : 
is that Constantinople will be Russia's just reward fo 5 
sacrifices she has borne, and that this time Eai 
not stand in the way. - 

The spirit of the army itself is magnificent, 

military critics, who had seen the work of the Russi 
during the last decade, had borne witness to the 
provement that had been effected since the Japanese war 
From the first mobilisation onward the Russian organisation, 
which has always been a weakness of the Russian army 
has astonished everyone by the speed with which it has 
overcome all the difficulties caused by long lines of 
communication and lack of railways. While this testifies 
to excellent work on the part of the Russian Headquarters, 
even greater credit is due to the wonderful powers of 
endurance of the Russian soldier. Never, perhaps, in the 
history of the world have soldiers been called upon to 
face such hardships as the Russian soldiers have under- 
gone in Poland, in East Prussia, and, above all, in 
Galicia and the Carpathians. Even when one admits 
that the Russian soldier, who comes from the peasant 
classes and is therefore unaccustomed to the luxuries 
of modern life, is better fitted than any other to stand 
the strain of modem warfare, his achievements are no 
less matter for admiration. Before the war it was the 
common opinion—not only of Germany and Austria but 
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of the rest of Europe, and even of many Russians—that 

the Russian army was little better than a vast horde of 

ill-clad, stupid barbarians. To-day this view has been 

profoundly altered. No one has ever denied courage to 

the Russian troops, and history has shown more than once 

that no soldiers are better able to stand punishment. 

But the world looked on this as the courage of the brute-- 

а Courage that went hand in hand with plunder and excess. 

Not the least gratifying feature of the Russian campaign 

has been the exemplary manner in which the Russian 

soldier has waged his war. Even the Germans have been 

forced to admit grudgingly what the Austrians acknowledge 

with due respect. Historians will doubtless seek to find a 

reason for the good behaviour of troops that had hitherto 

been looked upon as full of ferocity. They will tell us that 

Russia is on her best behaviour, that she considers she ison 

trial before the world, and that she is anxious to prove that 

Russian barbarism is a finer thing than German Kultur. 

To some extent this may be true. Russian soldiers, like 
other well-disciplined troops, will do whatever they are 
ordered. But no orders can so influence a man that 
after the heat of the battle he is prepared to share 
his bread and his tea with his captives. It is due, 
perhaps, as much to this natural good-heartedness as to 
anything else that the Russians can look back with pride 
on one of the fiercest campaigns history has ever known, 
and say that “ We, the barbarians, have waged war like 
gentlemen, aud you, the Kulturisis, like evil beasts." 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 
HUNGARY AND THE CARPATHIAN CAMPAIGN. 


THE RUSSIAN ADVANCE ON HUNGARY—RESIGNATION OF COUNT BERCHTOLD—HIS SUCCESSOR—FALI, OF PRZEMYSI.—STORY 
OF THE SIEGE—THE CARPATHIAN FIGHTING. 


Y \ | ГІТН the beginning of 1915 Hungary began to 
be the centre alike of military and of political 
interest on the eastern front. In August the 
chief event had been the Russian invasion of 

Last Prussia and its repulse; in September interest had 
turned to the occupation of Galicia and the Austrian retreat ; 
in October had come the German march through Poland 
and the attempt to confine the Russian annies behind 
the Vistula and the San; in November and December the 
Germans had devoted their most persistent efforts to the 
attack on Warsaw, and the Austrian attempt to drive the 
Russians out of Galicia had failed. At the beginning of 
January the Russian southern armies were once more 
moving slowly towards the crests of the Carpathian 
mountains, and the threat to Hungary, already twice 
Temoved, was renewed again. 

This front now became of pre-eminent importance. 
The East Prussian campaign which ended in the destruction 
of the Tenth Russian Army was not more than an episode 
in the course of the war; and although the (Germans m 
Poland persisted for some time in their furious attacks 
on the Russian lines before Warsaw, the Russian rôle 
here was defensive, and it was to Hungary that Russia 
now looked for really decisive results. From the Baltic 
down to the Vistula, and through Poland to 585 
neighbourhood of Cracow and the Dukla Pass, the 
Russians were satisfied with maintaining their Ren 2 
while the whole of their left wing, stretching from the 
Dukla to the Roumanian border, moved forward 11858 
Hungary. From the purely military poiut of view 


was perhaps something to beCsaidl Јоха КР песн 


plan, by which the Russians, merely holding the passes 
of the Carpathians against all attacks, would have pushed 
forward in the gap lying between Cracow and the 
mountains and advanced upon both Vienna and German 
Silesia. The advantage of such a plan would have been 
that the Carpathian passes were not difficult to hold, and 
the Russian army advancing through the gap would 
have been comparatively secure from an attack on its 
lines of communication in Galicia. On the other hand, 
the Germans were so far forward in Poland that thev 
would have been on tlie right flank of the Russian advance, 
and it would have been impossible ior the Russiaus to 
have marched on Silesia by way of Cracow unless they had 
first driven the Germans back in Poland. But what 
determined the Russians to direct all their energies on 
Hungary at this stage was the political situation, which 
had in it the possibilities of a great military advantage. 


RUSSIAN HOPES OF ROUMANIA. 


The Russian advance was therefore directed through 
Bukowina aud towards all the Carpathian passes. Its 
general object was the occupation of Hungary—an 
achievement which would have deprived the Germanic 
powers of an indispensable source of supply, and would 
almost certainly have had the effect of bringing certain 
neutral powers into the ficld and breaking up the 
Austrian empire. In particular, the object of the Russian 
advance through Bukowina was to put an end to the 
hesitations of Roumania. Throughout the winter, expecta- 
tion had been growing that with the spring Roumania 
would throw in her lot with the Allies. She was much 
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more likely to do so if 
she knew that in invading 
‘Transylvania she would 
have the support of a 
Russian army on her right 
flank. Without this sup- 
port she was exposed to a 
sudden and separate attack 
by an overwhelming force, 
such as the Germans 
had from time to time 
assemibled against the Rus- 
sians whenever German 
territory was in danger. 
There was the further 
possibility that a Russian 
advance into Transylvania 
would arouse its Roumanian 
population to revolt. 
Rumours of such a move- 
ment had already sprung 
up from time to time, but 
disaffection, if there was 
any, had not taken an active 
form. Lastly, a Russian 
invasion of Hungary would 
put to the test the loyalty 
of the Magyars, the domi- 
nant Hungarian race, who 
would certainly either insist 
on Germany making every 
effort to prevent the occu- 
pation and disruption of 
their country or would 
take the business into 
their own hands, at what- 
ever cost to the Austrian 
and German empires. There 
was no reason to doubt 
the loyalty of the Magyar 
leaders to the Germanic 
connection, but it was 
always understood tliat 
the price was the support 
of Magyar supremacy and 
territory to the uttermost 
linit. It was about this 
time that Count ‘Tisza, the 
Hungarian Premier, was 
reported to have said that 
either Germany and Austria 
would secure the safety 
and integrity of Hungary 
or Hungary would discover 
a way to recall her sons, 
of whom nearly a million 
were believed to be fighting 
in the Austro-Hungarian 
army, to the defence of 
their own country. 


RUSSIA'S DISADVANTAGE: 


In the forthcoming offen- 
sive against Hungary, Russia 
was exposed to one great 
disadvantage. While, on 
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territory of her enemies, she 

was exposed to the possi- 

bility of a sudden concen- 

tration of superior numbers, 

she was unable to usc a 

similar method of attack for 

her own advantage. Had 

she now been able to mass 

very large forcesin Bukowina 

at the extreme left of her line 

she might have penetrated 

the passes and wheeled round 

into Transylvania, and so, 

perhaps, secured Roumania's 

support. She was prevented 

from doing so by difficulties 

of supply. The number of 

troops whom the Russians 

had iu the fighting line was 

greatly exaggerated in the 

popular imagination during 

the early stages of the war. 

Her reserves, indeed, were 
almost inexhaustible; her 
difficulty lay in equipping 
them with the appliances of 
modern warfare, especially 
artillery, and in supplying 
them with all the necessities 
of a campaign—not merely 
munitions, but food and 
clothing also — when they 
were at the front. This 
was the real reason why 
the Russians, after having 
advanced to the Hun- 
garian borders of Bukowina, 
were compelled forthwith 
to retreat when the 
Austrians marched against 
them. ‘The railway organi- 
sation of Hungary, like 
that of Germany, enabled 
the German Staff (now in 
supreme control of the war) 
to pour into Bukowina and 
to maintain there a larger 
force than it was possible 
for the Russians on their side 
to handle and supply. ‘This 
difficulty not only made the 
Russian reserves compara- 
tively useless at the time, 
but was likely to last until, 
by а prolonged process 
of slaughtering down, the 
German and Austrian 
armies had became so 
greatly weakened that the 
balance of numbers began 
definitely to tum against 
them. 

There was, however, not 
the slightest possibility that 
Count Tisza would have to 
carry out histhreat. Theaid 
of Austria was indispensable 
to Germany as a defence 
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to her right flank and a cover for Silesia, and Hunga 
was indispensable to Austria. The separatist посао 
which existed in Hungary, and which gave its name to 
the Indepeudence Party, were no doubt still alive. They 
did not, however, carry much weight among the LAUR 
leaders, although they could be used as a hint to Austria 
and Germany that Hungary, if neglected, was capable 
both of defending herself and of asserting her right to 
do so. 


THE RESIGNATION OF COUNT BERCHTOLD. 


About the same time as Hungary became the centre 
of strategical interest, she also took the front place in the 
political management of the empire. Count Berchtold, 
the Imperial Foreign Minister, resigned on January 13th, 
and was succeeded by Baron Burian, a Magyar and a 
friend and supporter of Count ‘Tisza. The causes of 
Count Berclitold’s fall were many, but they might be 
summed up in the complete failure of the schemes for 
which he had plunged Austria into war. Тһе immediate 
cause and the climax of his misfortunes was the extreme 
humiliation which Austria had i 
undergone in the ‘second great 
defeat of her armies by Servia in 
the middle of December. Even if 
Count Tisza was the person 
ultimately responsible, as was said 
at the time, for the ultimatum 
to Servia of July, 1914, Count 
Berchtold was in supreme control 
of the policy of the empire. It 
was he, therefore, wlio had now to 
bear the shame of the disgrace 
attaching to defeat from the small 
and despised neighbour, а disgrace 
which was all the greater since it 
was clear that at present there 
was no way of punishing Servia ; 
every effort was required now 
for the preservation of Austrian 
and Hungarian soil from the invader. 
It was said in Hungary that in 
the Council which was held after 
the Servian defeat the question 
was debated whether a fresh 
campaign should forthwith be un- 
dertaken, and that Count Berchtold 
pronounced against the proposal, ; 
and, being over-ruled, resigned. The story 15 of МЧ; 
doubtful origin, for the fact was that, however much 
Austria might have liked to send yet another expedition 
into Servia, she was no longer in a position to do so, and 
this in itself was sufficient to account for the fall of ше 
statesman who was responsible for Austrias Servian 
policy. 


COUNT BERCHTOLD'S BALKAN POLICY. 


The Servian defeat, however, was only the 0 
point of Count Berchtold's long failure with rega tion 
the Balkans. He had failed to prevent Hie ewe 
of the Balkan League, which was 50 great à us had 
success for Russia, As a naturai кората ae the 
been unable to prevent the outbreak at T the Turkish 
Balkan League and Turkey, the expulsion 0 { a greater 
power from Macedonia, and the creation 8 M being 
Servia. ‘Then, the danger of au enlarged St 
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and when the Treaty of Bukharest formally recognised 
Servia’s acquisition, Austria had allowed her dissatisfaction 
with it to be openly seen, and had thereby taken the 
first step towards alienating Roumania Count Berchtold 
decided to make the supreme effort to retrieve his earlier 
failures by a direct attack on Servia, and now his policy 
had ended in a great triumph of Servia and her patron. 
‘To add to his other misfortunes, the Italian Government 
had already, in December, given him to understand that 
an attack on Servia, whether successful or not, entitled 
Italy to compensation from Austria, and that she proposed 
to obtain it. Count Berchtold’s measure was full, and 
his resignation followed. 

Baron Burian, the new Austrian Chancellor, had had 
a considerable diplomatic experience in the Balkans, and 
had also gained a reputation as an administrator in Bosnia 
and Herzegovina. The importance of his appointment was 
that it seemed to mark the complete success of Count 
Tisza's policy of making Hungary the dominant political 
power in the Austrian empire. Whereas the ideal of 
the Independence Party was a Hungary cut off from 
all political and military connection 
with Austria, Count Tisza held the 
view that Hungarian interests were 
best served by the Dualist system 
of government, but that Hungary 
should protect her own interests 
by exercising, if possible, the 
direction not only of her own 
affairs, which she already had, 
but also of the Imperial policy. 
In the middle of January, there- 
fore, the defence of Hungary 
opened under somewhat improved 
prospects. In the field the Hun- 
garian troops had the support 
both of the Austrians and of 
several German corps, while their 
protection on the political side 
was in the powerful hands of 
‘Tisza and Burian. 


PRZEMYSL. 


The campaign in the Carpa- 
thians, which was waged for the 
most part not far from the ridge 
of the mountains, had the general 
purpose of driving the Russians back 
down the northem slopes and the particular object of 
clearing them out of Bukowina and of relieving the 
besieged fortress of Przemysl. At the beginning of the 
third week in January the Austrians were found to have 
gathered large forces on the borders of Bukowina, and 
they had little difficulty in recapturing the positions on 
‘the frontier, especially the Kirlibaba Pass, which were 
in the hands of the Russians, and in driving them back 
on Czernowitz. At the same time their attack developed 
in a northerly direction, and by the end of the month 
heavy fighting was in progress over more than a hundred 
miles from Dukla to the Wyszkow Pass. For the next 
two months the struggle was carried on with the utmost 
intensity, but without any great progress on either side. 
Oiten the general conditions were such, owing to the 
storms and frost and snow, that according to all ordinary 
conceptions of warfare campaigning would have been 
thought impossible ; it was said by the wounded when 
they returned home that in some attacks the troops had 
had to advance waist-deep in snow, and when killed had 
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remained standing erect at the spot where they were 
shot. In this mountainous country it was not possible 
for either side easily to deploy large numbers of men. 
On the whole, the efforts of the Austrians and Germans 
to penetrate into the valley of the Upper San, to advance 
on Przemysl and to reach Sambor and Stryj in order to 
cross the Dniester and reach Lemberg and tle great 
strategic railway running through it, were unsuccessful, 
and at several points the Russians succeeded gradually 
in pushing them back and in crossing the crests of the 
mountains. At the beginning of February the western 
section of the Russian army reached Mezo Laborcz at the 
extreme point of 
one of the Hun- 
garian valleys, while 
towards the other 
end of the line a 
series of desperate 
battles was fought 
for the possession 
of the heights of 
Koziowa, lying 
about fifteen miles 
north-east of the 
mountain ridge. 
Here the attack 
was in the hands 
of German troops, 
and а succession 
of hand-to-hand 
combats took place 
which, although 
the character of 
the country was 
very different, were 
in their sustained 
fury as desperate 
as those which had 
marked the earlier 
fighting in Poland 
or the great Ger- 
man attack in Flan- 
ders. By the end 
of February the 
Russians were 
making slow but 
steady progress in 
the centre of their 
line, and were 
attempting апап 
to advance against 
the Austrians in 
Bukowina. 

At the beginning of March the Austrians redoubled 
their efforts, especially in the neighbourhood of the 
Lupkow Pass, through which they hoped to penetrate to 
Przemysl. Their extreme activity at this time was due 
to the knowledge that the garrison of the fortress could 
not hold out many weeks; they were in no doubt as to 
its condition from day to day, for there was throughout 
the siege regular communication by aeroplane between the 
commander of the garrison and the Austrian headquarters, 
By the middle of March the siege was nearing its close, 
Nothing had been heard for many weeks of the Siege 
operations, although it was known that there had been 
no attempt to storm the fortifications, and that the 
Russians—who were probably well informed of what 
was happening in the fortress—were content to proceed 
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by the slow, but in this case certain, methods of 
investment. It was suddenly announced that they had 
captured an important position near the fortress, and had 
driven the enemy back to the inner ring of forts, Оп 
March 18th the forts began suddenly—and throughout 
the following night maintained—a tremendous bom- 
bardment which had, and, as it proved, was expected 
to have, no military effect. Its purpose was simply 
to consume all the remaining ammunition in order that 
it might not fall into the hands of the enemy when the 
now imminent surrender took place. On the rgth a 
portion of the garrison (it was said, but never confirmed, 
that the rest refused 
to obey orders) 
made a vigorous 
sortie to the east 
of the fortress. 
The Twenty-Third 
Honvéd Division 
was engaged in this 
attempt, and lost 
several thousand 
men. The sortie 
could have served 
no useful military 
purpose, and even 
the Austrian re- 
poris offered по 
better reason for it 
than that it was 
designed to dis- 
cover the nature 
of the Russian en- 
trenchments round 
the fortress in case 
the knowledge 
should be useful 
at some later date. 


FALL OF THE 

FORTRESS. 

On the zoth and 
21st the bombard- 
ment continued, 
and on the latter 
day there was ап- 
other sortie no less 
futile than the first. 
But throughout the 
21st the Russians 
were given indica- 
tions that surrender 
wasathand. Early 
on the morning of the 22nd the fortress was surrendered, 
but before the Russians entered tremendous explosions 
were heard from every quarter of the city; the Staf 
were blowing up the forts, the magazines, and bridges, 
in order that little of military value might fall to the 
Russians, According to the figures published by the 
Russians, 120,000 prisoners fell into their hands. The 
normal garrison would have been between fifty and sixty 
thousand, but it appeared that a certain portion of the 
army which was driven back in Galicia at the beginning 
of November, 1914, was left in Przemysl If this were 
30, it was a masterpiece of bad management, for tlie 
surrender of the fortress was not due to the Russian attack, 
which for tlie most part was in the hands of five divisions 
of reservists, nor ta. lack. of guns or ammunition—o 
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which there was plenty—but solely to the lack of food 
In four and a half months the huge garrison had exhausted 


its food supplies; on March 22nd there was, 2 
to one report, only "three days’ maintenance 


according 
' left iu 


the place, and, according to another, none at all. Th ere 
was, therefore, nothing to do but either to surrender 
or to march out the whole able-bodied garrison in a 
desperate effort to break through to the Austrian army 
in the Carpathians. ‘This would have been the heroic 
course, but it would have ended in disaster. ‘The Austrians 


preferred the path of greater safety and less glory, and 
surrendered. 


A DIARY OF THE 

LAST DAYS. 

A vivid account 
of the last days of 
the siege appears 
in a diary kept by 


a wounded Russian 
soldier, who was 
carefully tended in 
the fortress. He 
says :— 


“Maren 15th, 
Severe frosts 
have set in. The 
cold is terrible. 
Food is getting 
scarcer and 
scarcer. The din- 
ner ration is get- 
ting very small. 
The soldiers’ din- 
ner consists of a 
little white beet - 
root (cattle food) 
with a mixture of 
some sort of acid 
stuff. 

“MARCH 17th. 
Fourdaysagotliey 
requisitioned tlie 
cows of all the iu- 
habitants, in spite 
of tlie besecching 
aud crying of the 
women and 
children. The ser- 
vants and order- 
lies have been 
warned that bread 
will be issued to- 
morrow for the 
last time. Theday 
after to-morrow 
опе ration for 
every four. Our 
wretched orderly 7 
imagines that by washing his юше, Mus 
and then during the day he loses the wis zx í 5 

“The ENT of Mercy tell us that in tlie city пет аня 
talk of the speedy surrender of the fortress, The eid 
administration have told us tliat we must 1 теу 
over om deposit. This, if you please, on EDGE SES AM 
Absurd! We have all agreed not to hand dor 425 Te 217 
day yesterday tlie artillery crashed from the for 1150 wae auci 
that in two directions from the fortress а force s 4 ds dii 
tliis morning advanced to try and break throug! rigent 
Carpathians. To- day all forts and bridges are 11 стави 
There remain in the fortress 40,000 ueri long time 
of fighting. Medicines also have run очы couple of days 
there has been no soap or vaseline. Iodine v bread now; 
only is left. ‘The wounded even are not getting bread don. 


ot waler now 


A view towards the summit of the Dukla Pass. 


they are giving them the last of the biscuits. The Austrian 
officers are already arranging and packing for the journcy 
into Russia, 

“ During the whole of to-night uninterrupted heavy artillery 
йге has been going on ; all night long rockets have been lighting 
everything up from the forts. The Russians this morning 
began the bombardment of the town. Two shells burst close 


to the hospital ; the windows were blown to bits. Т о-дау we 
had no bread. 


" MancH 2oth.—They say that the garrison has failed to 
break through! In the hospital, in spite of the tragedy being 
enacted, the men amuse themselves in drawing caricatures. 

“MARCI 21st.—To-day is the third day we have had 
no bread. Our Mother Superior sold a cow for £140 and а 

three-day-old calf for 

f12 105. А dog costs 

£2 10s. The recent 

gloomy weather has 

changed to sunny. 

The snow has thawed 

eom already. The River 

3 San is free of ice. 

They say the Austrians 
have burned twenty- 
one millions worth of 
paper money, four 
aeroplanes, and have 
destroyed as far as 
possible all stores 
and carriages. They 
have thrown the guns 
into the San river. 
Just before turning 
in they warned us 
that the forts and 
bridges in the town 


would be blown 
up at four in the 
morning. 


“MARCH  22nd.— 
The fortress is surren- 
dering. The artillery 
fired up to 5 a.m. 
At 5-30 am. ex- 
plosions were heard, 
at first separately, 
but later a regular 
hell was let loose. We 
opened the windows 
so that they should 
not be broken. The 
sun had already risen, 
and the plumes of 
smoke, lit up by the 
sun, presented a 
beautiful scene. The 
thunder and crash of 
the explosions went 
on  uninterruptedly. 
It was impossible 
to get near a win- 
dow; one was fluug 
backwards. The panic 
had become terrible. At every explosion the doors were 
blown open. Bridges, powder magazines, stores, everything 
was blown up їп two hours. The Ruthenes were overjoyed 
at the Russian victory. We could no longer remain in the 
hospital, and ior the first time we went out into tle 
streets. Our soldiers were embracing the Austrian soldiers, 
In one place à ring had been formed, and our cavalrymen 
were dancing with the Ruthene women. All the footpaths 
were thronged with people.” 
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‘The surrender of so large а body of men naturally 


aroused criticism; we may compare the criticism of 
General Stössel for surrendering Port Arthur, whose 
arrison was much smaller. The Austrian General 
— Staff therefore issued a long narrative of the siege and 
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the reasons for surrender.* In the course of this they 
said :— 


“The garrison of the fortress held Przemysl to the very 
last hour that human force could do so in the military sense 
of the word. General Kusmanck only surrendered when such 
a course was dictated by feelings of humanity and military 
consideration. On the day of the surrender there was not 
one morsel of food in the fortress, and no breakfast could 
be supplied to the men. 

“Events have developed around Przemysl more quickly 
than was expected. The last sortie officially reported was 
directed towards the east, and was undertaken not with the 
view of effecting the relief of the fortress, but to find out if the 
Surrounding Russian force was as strong towards Grodek 
and Lemberg as in the other directions, and whether the 
Russians had fortified their positions. in the Grodek direc- 
tion, as well as to the south and west of the fortress. 
It was ascertained during the sorties that this was the сазе, 
The Russians, in fact, built counter-fortifications all around tlie 
fortress, even in the direction of their own territory, preparing 
for all eventualities. In fact, the last reports coming from the 
fortress all confirmed the report that the Russians built a 
new fortress all around the besieged territory. The fortifica- 
tions were so constructed as to constitute an impenetrable 
obstacle to inward attacks, just the counter-form of the forti- 
fications and defensive works of the fortress itself. The Russian 
ring was constructed exclusively against Przemysl with 
unparalleled skill and rapidity, and with all available means 
of modern technique, 

On the west a well-fortified defending line and on the 
south a large Russian army stood in the way of any attempt 
to relieve Przemysl. In addition, the roads leading towards 
Russia were well fortified, as the last sortie proved. This was 
the military situation of the fortress during the last weeks, 

“ With regard to provisions the fortress was well supplicd 
at the outset, but the stores were consumed at the time of tlic 
first investment, which lasted until October rith. On that 
date the fortress was relieved, and General Borvevich entered 
the fortress with his army. The railway lines had been blown 
up by the retreating Russians. On the Galician roads it was 
impossible to transport anything at that time, and this fact 
obliged us to provision the army fighting to the east of 
Przemysl from the stores of the fortress, the army being cut 
off from all other points of supply. 2 

* It was thus necessary to draw provisions f 
Stores of Przemysl in the hope 1 70 as soon tthe aie 
line was reconstructed the Stores could be replaced 75 
railway line was reconstructed, and on October 2370 th 
first trains began to move towards the fortress, S 

“ At the end of ten days, however, and before the de 
could be made good, Przemysl was invested anew,” 

di т 1 
At this period the situation in North Poland made it 
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necessary for us to withdraw our flank in Galicia. During the 
ten days at our disposal the transport oi ammunition took 
first place. The question of provisioning the fortress appearing 
at that time to be a secondary matter, when eventually food 
supplies were despatched to Przemysl it was too late. 

During the first days of the investment, in November, 
General Kusmanek took stock of the available quantity of 
foodstufis, and drew up a scale of rations. He took great 
care that neither officers nor men should get more than the 
minimum of everything. For breakfast they had only tea, 
for their mid-day meal a small picce of meat and halî a pound 
of bread, and iu the evening tea again, with some bread. To 
add to the meat supply thousands of horses were slaughtered, 
which was all the more necessary on account of the shortage 
in fodder. Later on this minimum was further reduced, so that 
the men of the garrison were on almost starvation dict for the 
last two months of the siege. 

“It has been said in some quarters that flying machines 
and dirigibles might have been used in bringing iu supplies, 
but this idea was excluded from the beginning. Such flour 
or meat as could have been thus brought in would only have 
sufficed a few hundred men for a few days, and to have made 
any appreciable difference all the acroplanes and dirigibles 
of the world would have had to have been employed daily. 
The commander of the fortress vetoed the idea that certain 
members of the garrison should reccive food by this means 
whilst the rest put up with the rations available in the fortress. 
Even the game shot by some of the officers was not allowed 
to be brought in, but was cooked and eaten in the hunting 
field The acroplanes only brought in letters, medicines, 
and material for the wireless telegraphy. x 

“The food supply grew daily more and more scanty, until 
on the morning of the 22nd tliere was not a particle of bread 
in the stores, not a pound of meat or flour available, so that 
tlie commander of the fortress decided to surreuder. 

“The sortie above referred to had mo effect whatever. 
but soon after this the Russian besieging army began a violent 
attack from the north and east with tlic object of ascertaining 
what powers of resistance the famished and exhausted garrison 
still possessed. How our poor soldiers could bear the brunt 
of these attacks is a mystery, but General Tamassy’s Honvéds 
Succeeded in repulsing them. These weak and famished 
Soldiers had Courage and enthusiasm enough to face ше 
onslaught of the healthy well-fed Russians, and succeeded in 
repulsing them from beneath the fortress. True, this was their 
last effort. 

After this battle, which lasted seven hours, General 
Kusmanek and his staff saw that another sortic was impossible, 
the investing ring being too strong for even a well-fed army 
to break through,” 


AFTER THE FALL OF PRZEMYSL. 
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misled by the recollection of what h 
fall of Port Arthur, wheu General Nogi' 
transferred to the north of Manchuria a1 
part in the defeat of the Russians at the Ваш 

Mukden. The conditions of the Carpathian came a 
were wholly different. At Mukden t Е 


: у lere was room for 
armies to manceuvre; in the Carpathians there was 
none. 


In their attempt to force a passage into Hungary 
the Russians had probably as many men engaged already 
as they could usefully employ, and in addition the troops 
of the besieging army were not of the best quality if 
they could have been used. ‘The appearance of some 
of them was reported in the fighting of the next few weeks, 
but the rate of the Russian progress scarcely quickened. 
At the end of March the Russians were south and 
south-west of the Dukla Pass, and their line then stretched 
eastwards over the crest and continued along the northern 
slopes. Their object was gradually to broaden out their 
front, and in a movement from west to east to seize the 
heads of the Hungarian valleys—they were already 
established in the valleys of the Ondawa and Laborcz— 
and so move down into the plains below. In the last week 
of March they captured a strong Austrian position on the 
mountain crest near the Lupkow Pass, and a fortnight 
later they seized the Rostok Pass, to the east of Lupkow. 
By the end of the first week in April the ridge was in their 
hands ior a distance of 75 miles. But all their efforts, 
continued for many weeks, failed to capture the next 
most important pass to the east—the Uzsok—and they 
were still fighting fiercely, but unsuccessfully, for its 
possession at the end of April. ‘The fighting on the whole 
of this front had, in the difficulties of the ground and 
the severities of nature, become similar to that which 
had taken place in the Caucasus. One of the reports 
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Published about this time described the attacking side 
as “wading through snow up to the loins, climbing 
almost perpendicular precipices, and stubbornly fighting 


their Way through forests fortified with wire entangle- 
ments,” 


PROSPECT OF A GERMAN COUNTER-STROKE. 


Still, towards the end of April the Russians had made 
а certain amount of progress; and although the Austrians 
were well equipped with a new series of positions along the 
southern slope of the mountains, it seemed likely that 
the Russians, if they could finally capture the Uzsok 
Pass, would be able to deploy their forces more success- 
fully. At about this time, therefore, there were signs 
on the Russian side of an expectation that the German 
Staff, which had for many weeks rested content with the 
operations in the Carpathians, would deal a counter-blow 
either in Poland or in Western Galicia, which, if successful, 
would be likely to relieve Hungary from the threatened 
invasion, Rumour began to spread that Germany was 
re-grouping her forces, and that troops were being 
withdrawn from East Prussia and from Poland for an 
unknown quarter. The Russian Staff certainly must 
have had some knowledge that these movements were 
going on, and must have been prepared for the new move- 
ment of which they were a sign. Up to May rst, however, 
there was not the slightest indication of the extent of the 
blow which the Germans were preparing, nor of the point 
at which it was to be delivered, nor yet of the precise 
means with which they intended to deliver it. On Sunday, 
May 2nd, they struck the Russian front between Cracow 
and the Carpathians, broke it at many points, and 
inflicted a defeat which was to prove much the worst 
that Russia had suffered since the war began. 


German cavalry l 


n tho snow-clad Carpathians. 
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Greek Infantry on the march. 
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CHAPTER XXV. 
BALKAN POLITICS AND THE DARDANELLES. 


THE DISSOLUTION OF THE BALKAN LEAGUE—BULGARIA’S GRIEVANCES—FAILURE OF ATTEMPTS TO WIN HER ae 
POSITION OF ROUMANIA AND OF GREECE—THE STRATEGY ОР THE ALLIES IN SOUTH-EASTERN EUROPE—MR. 
CHURCHILL'S POLICY—BOMBARDMENT OF THE DARDANELLES FORTS—FALI, OF М. VENIZELOS. 


favourable circumstances, have done the Allies 

more good than harm, for Turkey had many 

enemies and no true friends. Unfortunately, the 
circumstances were not favourable. The war between 
"Turkey and the Balkan League of Bulgaria, Servia, and 
Greece had done very great service to the Allies in cutting 
off direct communication between "Turkey and Austria; for 
had ‘Turkey, when the war began, still been in Possession of 
the province of Novi Bazar, it would have been out of 
the question for Servia to resist the combined attacks 
of Austria on the north and Turkey on the south, As 
it was, Bulgaria and Greece completely screened Servia 
from attack from the side of Turkey. But this gain was 
offset by the dissolution of the Balkan League, and by 
the immunity which it brought to Turkey from attack 
by her natural enemies, the Balkan States. But for 
Bulgaria’s neutrality, Turkey could not have attacked 
Russia on the Caucasus or England in Egypt, and the 
only service that she could have rendered to Germany 
would have been to close the Dardanelles and to prevent 
the importation of arms and munitions into Russia through 
the Black Sea ports. That would have been a great 
service, but Turkey would never have risked it if she had 


TF entry of Turkey into the war might, under 


- liberator of Bulgaria and the champion of the new Servia, 


Bulgaria. In a word, the entry of ‘Turkey into the war, 
with all the embarrassments that it caused to the Allies, 
was due to the break-up of the Balkan League after the 
defeat of Turkey in the last war. 

It followed that the reconstitution of the League 
should from the beginning of the war have become one 
of the principal objects of the Allies. But their diplomacy 
seems to have been somewhat slow to realise the urgency 
of the need. Between Russia and Turkey there was mno 
Possibility of reconcilement, but Great Britain, as the 
old friend and protector of "Turkey, was in a much stronger 
Position, and a more skilful diplomacy might have pre- 
vented Turkey from committing herself irretrievably > 
the side of Germany. ‘The most effectual means to bir 
end would undoubtedly have been the reconciliation d 
the Balkan Allies, and in this work Russia, as the © 
might, had she chosen, have taken a decisive part. met 
the diplomacy of the Allies, neither then nor later, Ye 
equal to the emergency. It was indeed a шшс 
that was required of it, and one not to be accompli те 
without a comprehensive policy in regard un s 
eventualities as well as to present conditions. ‘The W 
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of Germany and Austria in тер 
thought out in advance, Xi 


begin reconstructing their 
policy out of the ruins of 
their rivalries, and this work 
of reconstruction presented 
so many delicate problems 
that it was natural that both 
parties should wish to post- 
pone the beginning of it un- 
til the necessity was clearly 
demonstrated. The Allies, 
therefore, for some time after 
Germany declared war on 
Russia, not only had no com- 
шоп Balkan policy, but were 
still at the stage of hopiug 
that Turkey would not put 
them under the necessity of 
having one. Valuable time 
was lost byimprovidence and 
procrastination, for which 
the blame must be equally 
divided between them. If 
our diplomacy at Constan- 
tinople failed to make good 
use of our past history hold- 
ing back Turkey, Russian 
diplomacy, too, failed no 
less signally to recover 
the affections of Bulgaria. 
Nor, so far as is known, 
did France show any 
greater prescience. When 
Turkey joined in, the 
problem of reconstructing 
the Balkan League was as 
far from solution as it wasat 
the beginning of the war. 
Indeed, had any consider- 
able progress been made it 
is safe to say that Turkey 
would never have joined in. 


BULGARIA'S POSITION. 


The key of the situation 
was in the hands of Bulgaria. 
Alone of the members of the 
Balkan League she had a 
land frontier with ‘Turkey, 
and was therefore in a 
position to check imme- 
diately any attempts to 
make trouble for England 
and Russia outside Europe. 
Alone of the Balkan Powers 
she had definite grievances 
which war might set right. 
They were grievances against 
ull her neighbours, Servia 
and Greece, Roumania and 
Turkey. Her principal 
grievance was against Servia, 
Whom she regarded as the 
author of her misfortunes. 

In February, 1912, Bul- 
garia and Servia had con- 
cluded a treaty of Alliance, 
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to which there was a secret annexe defining the bound- 
aries in Macedonia beyond which neither Power was to 


claim territory at theexpense 
of the other. Servia, after 
the victories over Turkey, 
refused to abide by this un- 
derstanding, on the ground 
apparently that the agree- 
ment had reference only to 
territories won by the joint 
efforts of the Servian and 
Bulgarian armies; whereas in 
fact not only had the district 
in question been won by 
Servia without Bulgarian 
assistance, but Servia had 
also assisted Bulgaria in her 
Thracian campaign. While 
Bulgaria appealedto the text 
of the Treaty and to the fact 
that the disputed territory 
was inhabited mainly by Bul- 
gars, Servia relied on thelogic 
of the stricken field. In an 
evil hour for herself Bulgaria 
attacked Servia. Itwasoneof 
the worst blunders that any 
nation has ever commit- 
ted. She was completely 
defeated, and lost not only 
the territory in dispute 
but a great deal besides, 
both to Greece and to Servia. 
Roumania, who intervened 
to stop what was to all in- 
tents and purposes a civil 
war, took the opportunity 
of extending her frontiers 
at Bulgaria's expense, and 
Turkey quietly re-occupied 
Adrianople. But of all these 
humiliations, the loss of 
Monastir to Servia was the 
one that rankled most. It 
put Servia in the position, 
so long occupied by Turkey, 
of oppressor of the Bulgars. 
‘There is some reason to 
thinkthatia attacking Servia 
Bulgaria was acting on the 
advice of Austria, who had 
most to gain by the enfeeble- 
ment of Servia. If thatisso, 
then the refusal of the En- 
tente Powers to do anything 
to save Bulgaria from the 
consequences of her folly was 
the less excusable. Servia 
could hardly be on terms of 
close friendship with Austria, 
by reason of her geographical 
position; but Bulgaria might. 
To leave Bulgaria with 
a grievance so bitter was 
to give Austrian intrigue an 
opportunity of making mis- 
chief, af which it would not 
be slow to take advantage. 
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Moreover, the Treaty of London, which the Treaty 
of Bukharest set aside, was made with the sanction and 
assistance of the Powers. It is a sound principle that 
what the Powers had made only the Powers should un- 
make, The Entente Powers, therefore, had a double reason 
for restraining the aggrandisement of the other Balkan 
States at the expense of Bulgaria. Not only would such 
restraint have been just in itself, and in accordance 
with the principle of nationality, but it would have been 
in the permanent interest of the Entente Powers them- 
selves. It is even conceivable that the great plague 
of this war might never have descended on Europe if the 
Concert had vindicated its regard for principle by insisting 


that, however criminal Bulgaria’s attack on Servia ` 


had been, the Concert could not consent to have 
its authority flouted by a settlement which, leaving as it 
did many thousands of Bulgarians under the rule of alien 
governments, threatened to keep open the Balkan question 
as a focus of political disease and infection, For their 
neglect to revise the Treaty of Bukharest in the light 
of justice, the Entente Powers were to pay a terrible 
penalty. TUER 
PRESSURE ON SERVIA. 


When Turkey joined in the war the Allics essayed a 
task which would have been best done before the Treaty 
of Bukharest was forced on Bulgaria. But even then 
they did not immediately grasp the truth that of all the 
Balkan Powers Bulgaria was in much the Strongest position 
to be of service to the Allies. Bulgarian diplomacy has 
the reputation of being excessively grasping, and it w. 
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to be paid for her assistance in the war. ‘The first con- 
dition, and the one to which she attached most importance, 
was the cession of the districts of Macedonia inhabited 
by Bulgars and under the rule of Servia, in defiance, 
as Bulgaria believed, of treaty and of justice. That 
meant that a great deal of pressure must be brought to 
bear on Servia, but this Russia was certainly in a position 
to apply. ‘The war, it is true, was not on account of 
Servia, but she had applied the torch that set Europe 
ablaze, and without the help of Russia her case would 
have been quite hopeless from the first. Moreover, she 
stood to gain a great deal from the victory of the Allies. 
Bosnia and Herzegovina would certainly be hers, perhaps 
Croatia too, with a port on the Adriatic. Within ten years 
Servia might expect to rise from the bottom almost to 
the top of the second scale of European Powers. It 
would have been reasonable to ask her to make some 
sacrifice of territory for advancement so rapid and 50 
great. Some pressure was brought to bear upon her, 
but it was not nearly enough to accomplish the desired 
end. ‘The negotiations were through the Russian Minister 
at Sofia, but some failure left them in the main in ш 
hands of Bulgaria and Servia themselves—an arrangemen 
which contrasts with the action of Germany later m the 
Italian negotiations. Bulgaria asked for Macedonia 55 
to and including the Monastir and Ochrida district: 
Servia refused to yield more than the Radovisto 9? 
Ishtip districts, and even these not till the end of the was 
That was the position in the middle of November, m 
further negotiations brought no better results. It cox 
ne plein рар left to themselves, there was no cha 
agreement between Bulgaria and Servia. 
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ROUMANIA. 


Both Roumania and Greece Were more reasonable 
То Roumania the great bribe could be offered of ‘Transyl- 
vania, a portion of Hungary, in which there were 3,000 890 
Roumanians. Roumania achieved her national ine 
pendence in the Russo-Turkish War of 1877, in which she 
gave Russia most valuable assistance, After the war 
liowever, Russia insisted on annexing Bessarabia, in which 
there were 2,000,000 Roumanians, 


= and, in consequence, 
Roumania began to lean on Austria. In 1898 Austria 
concluded with Roumania a military convention, by 


which Austria, in case of any alteration in the status quo 
in the Balkans, was to march on Salonica and annex a 
part of Macedonia, while Roumania was to seize the so- 
called Bulgarian quadrilateral, Silistria-Shumla, Rustchuk- 
Varna. This convention expired in 1910, but presently 
the Balkan War and the breakdown of Bulgaria gave 
Roumania her opportunity of aggrandisement, which she 
took. To everyone's surprise, Russia not only did not 
protest, but supported her ; and it seemed at the beginning 
of the war as though Roumania was now in the orbit of 
Russian diplomacy, and was only waiting a suitable 
opportunity to throw in her lot with the Allies In 
December and January the rumours that Roumania 
meant to join the Allies were very frequent and circum- 
stantial Аз early as the beginning of December, Dr. 
Take Jonescu, the Roumanian ex-Minster, declared his 
conviction that Roumanian interests were bound up with 
the victory of the Allies. ‘Neutrality no longer suffices. 
We must act, and act I am convinced we will" It was 
said that Roumania had settled her differences with 
Bulgaria, and was satisfied that if she went to war in 
Transylvania she would not be attacked by her. Just 
before Christmas Roumania issued a statement that if 
Austria again made a serious attack on Servia she would 
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be compelled to take the field against her. "Throughout 
January the rumours of intervention gathered body. 
Roumania obtained a loan of £5,000,000 from the Bank 
of England; she was known to be buying munitions of 
all kinds from the United States and elsewhere; she 
was negotiating with Bulgaria; and it looked as though 
the Russian advance into Bukovina was expressly planned 
to fit in with a joint attack on Hungary by Russian, 
Roumanian, and Servian armies. The probable date 
of the Roumanian intervention was bandied about. 
Roumanian ex-Ministers wrote articles and gave inter- 
views which seemed to leave not a shadow of doubt of 
her intentions. Wrote one of them :— 


“The Roumanian race is widely spread beyond the 
kingdom. In Austro-Hungary, upon the territories which 
border Roumania, nearly four million of its members live 
in the country which was its birthplace when Trajan established 
there his Roman colonies Among these Roumanians less 
than a million and a half strangers—Saxons, Hungarians, 
aud others—live in scattered groups. The bes: soldiers in the 
Austro-Hungarian army, active and industrious, the Roumanians 
of Transylvania have been so oppressed by the Magyars that 
they look impatiently for union with their blood-brothers, 
towards whom their alert race conscience directs heir hopes. 
Both for them and for us national union is a vital necessity. 
Then only will we be able to make our full contribution to 
the world’s progress. The war whereon Roumania is about 
to embark is one of right and restitution against the abuses 
of force and conquest. 

“Such being the circumstances, and the necessary aims of 
Roumanian policy being so determined, it is obvious that 
the country, to obtain the desired satisfaction, must oin in 
the war on the side of the Triple Entente. No one is foolish 
enough to think a nation numbering fewer than eight million 
persons able to aunex without a great sacrifice of life new 
territories supporting five million and a half inhabitants. 
Roumanian blood must be spilt in floods to force national 
union irom the world's most terrible crisis. Yet one may rest 
assured of Roumania's intention." 
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The Dardanelles bombardment: Waiting on board a British man-of-war while the mine-sweepers clear a 


fresh part of the channel. 


Suddenly, early in February, the tune changed. The 
Irredentist agitation," telegraphed ТЛе Times correspon- 
dent at Bukharest on February 3rd, has subsided for 
the present. It appears that the Government entertain no 
intention of breaking neutrality at an early date, though 
military preparations continue. The British Military 
Attaché has gone to Sofia, and the Secretary of the British 
Legation has left on two months’ leave." Perhaps the 
change of front was not so sudden as it appeared. А 
Liberal Government was in power in Roumania, and the 
ex-Ministers who were so confident that Roumania was 
about to intervene were not the best qualified to speak 
of the Government's policy. The whole truth about 
Roumanian politics in the winter and spring has not 
come out, but three causes would seem to have con- 
tributed to Roumania’s decision not to intervene as soon 
as was expected. One was the slight set-back to the 
Russian arms in Galicia and in Bukowina, which made it 
clear that the acquisition of ‘Transylvania would not be 
so easy an achievement as was thought. Another Cause 
was the suspicion that arose in Roumania of enr 
intentions with regard to Constantinople. M. viratela- 
Bratiano expressed the misgivings of the Government 
and of Parliament on this question with extreme 
candour :— à 

„The time lias come to reawaken the conscience of m. 

interest, unhappily failing in the west. For ошо Чше : 15 

Western States have seemed not to concert themselves direc 1 

with the control established at Constantinople, aud, instead, 
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commerce of seven States finds its ports, but a territory whose 
fate is discussed just as are the national claims advanced to 
any other territories. We have no ambition to possess the 
Bosphorus or the Dardanelles, but demand, in the interests 
of all the nations which trade in the Black Sea, freedom of 
passage, 

* Joined. with Italy. we are given by the strategic situation 
a great influence on the war, while together with the same 
country, bound to us by her territorial claims and by her, 
policy in the East and in the Mediterranean, we have national 
and economic rights which call us to a defensive part of the 
first importance. We cannot act in the first capacity while 
permitting tlic second to be endangered. We cannot join 
in the settlement of the conflict as simple champions of peace, 
but must also assist in deciding. for the benetit of Europe, 
questions which concern us and all the other States of Eastern 
Europe.” 


Nor should it be forgotten that though the larger 
part of unredeemed Roumania was under Hungary, there 
was a considerable part in Bessarabia of which she believed 
herself to have been unjustly deprived by Russia. 

Yet a third cause was the uncertainty with regard to 
Bulgaria's intentions. Roumania was prepared to retrocede 
the territory which she acquired at Bulgaria’s expense 
by the Treaty of Bukharest, but she would hardly be 
disposed to part with the territory of which she was in 
occupation before she had occupied the territory in 
Transylvania which was to compensate her, and she 
may well have thought that the only security for Bulgaria's 
action was the satisfaction which Servia refused of her 
demands in Macedonia. To these causes may be added 
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strongly pro-German апа carried great weight with 
the Liberal Government. But the inost important oí 
all the causes was undoubtedly the fear of Bulgaria. 
Once again, Bulgaria was the stumbling-block. 


GREECE AND INTERVENTION. 


Near as Roumania came to intervention on the side 
of the Allies in the winter, Greece came nearer still. Greece 
had the good fortune of having for Premier probably the 
ablest and most forceful man that her modern political 
life has produced. Born in Crete, M. Venizelos left the 
island in тото, because һе realised that he could best 
serve from Athens the cause of its union with Greece. 
Having accomplished the union which had been the great 
passion of his life, as Prime Minister of Greece, һе began 
a period of vigorous reform alike in the civil and in the 
naval and military services, and the results of his energy 
were seen in the war of 1912, when the Greek army, which 
the war of 1897 had made a byword of inefficiency, carried 
itself with distinction. То M. Venizelos it was, more than 
to anyone else, due that the seeming miracle of bringing 
about a union of Balkan Powers against Turkey was 
accomplished. He had the statesman's gift of seeing 
another point of view than his own, and he was able, 
temporarily at any rate, to reconcile the racial jealousies 
of the Balkan peoples and to unite them in pursuit of a 
common object. He knew, as so few of the leaders of men 


in the Balkans had ever known, that to insist on all 


rights may be to jeopardise them, that in business affairs 
no great advantage is to be had without some sacrifice, 
and that the whole art of politics is to distinguish the 
essential from the non-essential, and to achieve what 
matters most by rejecting what matters less. The 
diplomacy of M. Venizelos was supple without being 
crooked. He had historical imagination, and with it 
an intensely practical genius for getting things done. 
In the middle of August, Germany relying on its 
connection with the Greek Royal House—the Queen of 
Greece was the sister of the Kaiser—sought the co-opera- 
tion of Greece, desiring not so much to have the assistance 
of her army and navy as to prevent her from heading a 
combination of Balkan Powers against Turkey and so 
neutralising the effects of Turkey's intervention, which 
Germany had already determined to bring about. Greece 
rejected these overtures. Her first anxiety was to secure 
her position in Epirus, where her claims had been rejected 
by the Powers in favour of the new State of Albania 
which they wished to see established. In the third week 
of October she notified the Powers of her intention to 
re-occupy Epirus, in order to re-establish order. Germany 
might have objected, for it would have been very con- 
venient to Austria to have a rebellion in Epirus and 
Albania directed against the Serbs, and there were Tumours 
of Turkish plots to fit out an expedition in the hope of 
re-establishing their rule there. But she was too anxious 
for Greece's goodwill to thwart her in ambitions which 
she knew to be dear, and Greece accordingly obtained the 
consent of all the Powers in what was in effect a reversal 
of their Albanian policy. About the same time, an Italian 
squadron landed a large “ sanitary mission” at Valona, 
and patrolled the coast of Albania to intercept cargoes of 
contraband. Greece and Italy were hoth determined to 
resist any attempts by Turkey to take advantage of the 
dissolution of the Concert to re-establish her rule in Albania, 
or to foment disorder among the Albanian clans, ‘The 
moment for intervention was wisely chosen, and it was an 
achievement to secure the consent of Germany and 
Austria. 
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M. VENIZELOS AND THE KING. 


In December and January the Allies were very busy 
in framing their case for Greek intervention. With 
Greece, as with Roumania, Bulgaria was the stumbling 
block. She was afraid that if the invasion of Servia 
made progress, Austria might incite Bulgaria to 
re-occupy the Macedonian provinces. In that case she 
would be bound to join in the war if only to Protect 
Salonica. The threat of Roumania to intervene if 
Austria’s attacks on Servia became serious relieved 
some of Greece's anxieties, but it was not till January 
Irth that M. Venizelos felt himself strong enough to 
commit Greece to the Allies Up to then, he had 
even objected to Ше comparatively small concessions 
that Servia was willing to make to Bulgaria in Macedonia, 
because he was anxious that Bulgarian territory should 
not intervene between Servia and Greece’s possessions 
in Macedonia. But on January Irth, the British 
Minister at Athens assured M. Venizelos that if Greece 
rendered assistance to Servia the Entente Powers would 
villingly agree to important territorial concessions to 
Greece in Asia Minor. On the same day, M. Venizelos 
wrote to the King urging intervention on the side of 
the Allies. “Greece,” he wrote, "is to-day invited 
to participate in the war, not only in order to accomplish 
moral obligations but in exchange for compensations 
which, if realised, would create a great and powerful 
He was even willing to cede Kavalla in 
order that Bulgaria, by acquiring a good port on the 
JEgean, might have no motive to attack Greece. This 
Proposal to cede Kavalla gave very great offence to 
the Greeks when news of it came out later, апа M. 
Venizelos' own account of what he had in mind should 
be quoted. 


“In this letter (to the King) I said that if there was no 
other way of shielding ourselves against danger from the 
Bulgarian side, I should not hesitate to recommend the cession 
in Western Macedonia of au area of 2,000 square kilometres 
on the following conditions: 

" 1. That, in return for this cession in Macedonia, Greece 
should be ceded an area of 1,000 square kilometres in the 
Doiran-Ghevgheli district, which would close tlie gap existing 
to-day on our Northern Macedonian frontiers, to which we 
agreed when it was a question of an allied nation like the 
Serviaus, but could not tolerate if the Serviaus were replaced 
by the Bulgarians. 

"2. That Bulgaria should abandon her neutrality at the 
same time as Greece, as her ally and the ally of the Serviaus. 

“3. That the cession take place only after the end of the 
war, and if as a consequence of the war Ше sovercignty of 
Greece was assured in the western part of Asia Minor, in the 
manner detailed in my letter, over an area of about 140,000 
square kilometres, 

"4: That Greece and Bulgaria should mutually agree to 
purchase the possessions of their nationals in the respective 
territories on a valuation made by an international commission.” 


In fact, no negotiations seem to have been opened 
with Bulgaria for the cession of Kavalla on these 
conditions. The reason given by M. Venizelos was that 
the news of a loan Placed by Bulgaria with German 
banks convinced him that all effort towards common 
action would be vain, but that can hardly have been 
the true reason, for the loan contract was in fact made 
in July before the war, and it had previously been 
Offered to English and French bankers, but declined. 
The true reason, no doubt, was that M. Venizelos saw 
that public opinion in Greece would not support him 
in the cession of Kavalla, But though he abandoned, 
temporarily at all events, his project for bringing іп 
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without guarantees on her side. 
afterwards, “would not have dared to attack Greece 
had Greece decided to move, because in the event of 
the victory of the Triple Entente she would 
risked losing even what she now possesses," 


" Bulgaria," he said 


have 


THE DARDANELLES. 


It is necessary now to return to England to take 
note of a decision which was to have tremendous 
consequences, The motive of the Allies in their earlier 
attempts to induce the Balkan Powers to make common 
cause with them was defence rather than offence. They 
were anxious to make so much trouble for Turkey in 
Europe that she would have no energy or resources to 
spare for attacks in the Caucasus or on Egypt; they 
—or at any rate the Western Allies—had no thought 
of themselves taking aggressive operations in Turkey. 
Gradually, however, this view changed, and for several 
reasons. The closing of Archangel by ice, of the Baltic 
by Germany, and of the Black Sea by Turkey left 
Russia without a single port of her own through which 
she could obtain the supplies of munitions of war or 
export her own agricultural produce. She was 
absolutely dependent on the favour of Japan for what 
she could import through Port Arthur, and from Port 
Arthur to European Russia there was but a single line 
of railway. In the Japanese war, it had been regarded 
as a wonderful feat that she was able to supply an 
army of 500,000 men by a single line of railway; and 
now she had an army of five or six times that size in 
the field. ‘The closing of the Dardanelles was a serious 
embarrassment to Russian provinces, and also to her 
power to equip and maintain in the field her millions. 
Further, these arguments for the opening of the Black 
Sea ports were reinforced by those of strategy. ‘There 
seemed little hope of Russia's being able to force 
her way into East Prussia or through Posen, but 
against. Austria the outlook was much more hopeful. 
A campaign against Hungary not only promised to 
cut off from Austria and Germany a very important 
source of food supply, but it would open up new lines 
of attack against Germany from the south. Germany 
was already embarrassed by having to fight on two 
fronts. Could not a third front be created ? Did not 
the whole shape of the frontiers suggest a combined 
movement against Hungary between Russian troops 
pouring over the Carpathians from Galicia, Roumanian 
troops entering Transylvania, with the Servian armies 
on their left? These ideas governed the strategy of 
the Allies from the beginning of the New Year. 
Germany had bastions at lier vulnerable poiuts, Belgium 
in front of Westphalia, Cracow and Austria in front 
of Silesia, and Turkey in front of Hungory. Might 
not the Allies find the means of turning these defences 
by mobilising the old hatred of Turkey among the 
Balkan States ? ; 

Amongst others who were fascinated by this prospect 
of making war against Germany on a third front was 
Mr. Churchill, the First Lord of the Admiralty. The 
forcing of the Dardanelles and the occupation of Олан, 
nople appealed with a particular attraction to a eer 
of his temperament. It would be the most ins 
thing that the British navy had done since the 1 
of the Nile, a splendidly eloquent vindication ш E 
reality of our sea power that would echo down hc 
for generations. The slow methods of @ріоше 5 
wearied him as they wearied others. There was n 


of such a fact as the forcing of the Dardanelles, or 

even a successful beginning of the operation. Would 

not all the Balkan Powers, now hesitating because they 

were not sure which was the winning side, come 

tumbling over each other in their eagerness to join 

the side which could force the Dardanelles ? 

The arguments on the other side were strong but 

colder. It was urged (by Lord Fisher, the First Sea 

Lord, amongst others) that the forcing of the Dardanelles 

was not a naval operation, that ships were not to be 

trusted alone against land fortifications in waters 

infested with mines, and that against fortresses of such 

tremendous natural strength as those of the Dardanelles 
the co-operation of an army was necessary. But could 

we spare the шеп for two such enterprises as the 

defence of Flanders and the forcing of the Dardanelles ? 

Was not Flanders, after all, the main field oi military 
operations? And even if the men could be found 
for the Dardanelles, would not the operations there, 
ii prolonged—and who could fix a term ?—weaken us 
in Flanders when the time came for us to strike there ? 
Was it not playing the game of Germany to engage 
in a struggle with the famous army of Turkey, which 
if only we did not attack could do us no hurt? То 
which the advocates of action in the Dardanelles may 
be supposed to have replied as follows: Is it so 
certain that modem ships are powerless against land 
fortifications? Would not tlie experience of Antwerp 
and Namur seem to show that the strength of these 
fixed fortifications has been exaggerated? Further, ii 
operations on land should turn out to be necessary, 
might not Greece supply the army? Апа was it to 
be supposed that any Balkan Power would stand idly 
by while the Dardanelles were forced and Constantinople 
occupied? Even if the fleet alone could not force the 
Narrows, it was sufficient for it to win some startling 
success at the entrance to bring the Balkan armies 
into the field. We might never persuade them by 
words; deeds would be more eloquent. Finally, if 
we did not succeed in bringing them in and had, after 
all, to use our own troops, was there any real rivalry 
between land operations in Flanders and in the 
Gallipoli Peninsula? "The direct frontal attack on the 
German positions in Flanders seemed unpromising 
enough; might not a way round be found through 
Constantinople, a way easier than through La Bassée 
and Lille, and one which would gather up new sources 
of strength as it advanced ? 


THE ATTACK ORDERED. 


These arguments prevailed with the British Cabinet, 
and an attack on the Dardanelles forts was ordered. 
The first attack was delivered on February 18th. The 
narrative of the operations must be deferred to a later 
chapter, when it can be given with its sequel; here 
it is sufficient to quote the Admiralty’s account of the 
opening of the attack: 

“Yesterday morning at eight o'clock a British fleet of 
battleships and battle-cruisers, accompanied by flotillas and 
aided by a strong French squadron, the whole under the 
command of Vice-Admiral Sackville Н. Carden, began an 
attack upon the forts at the entrance to the Dardanelles. 

“The forts at Cape Helles and Kum Kale were bombarded 
with deliberate long-range fire. Considerable effect was pro- 
duced on two of the forts. Two others were frequently hit, 
but being open carthworks it was difficult to estimate the 
damage. The forts, being outranged, were not able to reply 

the fire. 

8 ** At 2-45 p.m. a portion of the battleship force was ordered 
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armament. The forts on both sides of the entrance then opened 
fire, and were engaged at moderate ranges by the Vengeance, 
Cornwallis, Triumph, Suffren, Gaulois, and Bouvet, supported 
by the Inflexible and Агатетпоп at long range. 

* The forts on the European side were apparently silenced. 
One fort on the Asiatic side was still firing when the operation 
was suspended owing to failing light. 

** No ships of the Allied fleet were hit. 

“The action has been renewed this morning after acrial 
reconnaissance. 

“His Majesty's acroplane ship 1,6 Royal is in attendance; 
with a number of seaplanes and acroplanes of the naval wing.” 


If it was expected that the beginning of the attack 
on the Dardanelles forts would resolve all the doubts 
of the Balkan States, the hope was bitterly disappointed. 
When the operations began, the Allies semi-officially ” 
inquired whether Greece was disposed to intervene. 
The Crown Council was then summoned, and M. 
Venizelos proposed that 50,000 men should be sent to 
aid the Allies against Turkey, and that Greece should 
receive the vilavet of Smyma in exchange. — The General 
Staff objected, that to use so many would endanger the 
safety of Salonica, and M. Venizelos then reduced his 
proposal to the despatch of a small division of 15,000 
men. г 

“The Council then asked whether М. Venizelos would 
guarantee the safety of the territory received in compensation 


in Asia Minor, and M. Venizelos in reply pointed to the fact 
that in recent times he had twice unconditionally engaged 
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the whole forces of the kingdom and had obtained More than 

he had expected by Шет. The Council pointed to the impossi. 

bility of defending Smyrna against the Turks. But the ex- 

Premier sliowed that if the Allies were victorious Greece would 

be {һе neighbour of Russia and Italy in Asia Minor, and that 

these three Powers could assist each other against tlic Turks 

M. Venizelos further affirmed that Germany would not Wrest 

the mastery of the seas from Great Britain.* 

“The Council rejected these reasons on the ground of 
the possibility of an invasion of Greece.“ 

The decisive argument against M. Venizelos was 
that Bulgaria might attack Greece when she was 
engaged, and that Greece was in any case bound to 
go to the help of Servia should the Austrians threaten 
to break through her defences. Other things told 
against him—the influence of the Court, and (as in 
the case of Roumania also) suspicion of what Russia 
might do. Indeed, according to Nea Hemera, an 
Athens newspaper, which seems to have been in touch 
with the views of the Court, the Greek preparations 
for war brought from Petrograd “a categorical 
pronouncement that the entry of Greek troops into 
Constantinople: would not be tolerated "—-a statement, 
however, for which no confirmation has yet appeared. 

On March 6th, ‘А. ,Venizelos announced in the 
Chamber that as the King did not approve the policy 
of the Government the Cabinet had resigned. 


* M, Venizelos in the Corriere della Sera, March 16, 
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A financial conference of the Allies: Left, M. Bark; contre, M. Ribot; and ridht, Mr. Lloyd Geor£e, 
. Ministers of Finance In Russia, France, and Britain respectively, In conference in Paris. 
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CHAPTER XXVI. i 
THE FINANCE OF THE WAR. 


FOREIGN COUNTRIES AND THE FINANCIAL CRISIS OF AUGUST LAST—THE COST OF THE WAR IN THE VARIOUS COUNTRIES 
IN THE FIRST YEAR—HOW THE COST IS BEING DEFRAYED—ESTIMATES OF THE COST SHOULD THE WAR BE PROLONGED 


INTO A THIRD YEAR—STATE FINANCE IN GERMANY. 


HE outbreak of the war was accompanied by a 
financial crisis oi tlie first magnitude in all the 
belligerent countries and in many countries in 
intimate relation with them. The provisional 

measures of the British Government at the beginning 
of the war have already been explained (Vol. I., Chapter 
VL), but the policy in other countries was in many 
respects different, and it is interesting to take note of what 
they did. 

In Germany there was no financial moratorium, but 
the Courts were given powers similar to those given to 
the British Courts (by the Courts Emergency Powers 
Act) to relieve in proper cases, and the Chambers of Com- 
merce aud other business corporations qualified the rigour 
of the law. ‘The Germans had carefully thought out and 
prepared in advance the financial measures which would 
be necessitated by the outbreak of war. Ever since- the 
Agadir crisis the gold reserve of the Reichsbank had 
been expanded. ‘The average in 1911 was less than 4ri 


1913, to 45 millions; in January, 1914, to Со millions ; 
on the eve of war it was 68 millions. After the Austrian 
declaration of war on Servia there was a run, but when 
Germany went to war it was quickly checked by 
a suspension of cash payments. The Government 
determined to accumulate all the gold in the country 
in the Reichsbank by substituting paper for gold coin, 
and by encouraging private citizens to bring to the 
Reichsbank gold oi all kinds. These measures, coupled 
with the transfer of the war treasure at Spandau, were 
highly successful. In January, 1915, the Reichsbank held 
100 millions in gold ; in March, rather under 115 millions. 
As the total amount of gold in Germany was estimated 
in 1913 at £150,000,000, Uns was a very considerable 
achievement. 

On this basis of gold а vastly increased note issue 
was made by the Reichsbank. Те this must be added the 
notes put into circulation by the Treasury, and through 
the war loan banks, which were authorised to lend up to 

millions on the security of stocks and commodities, 
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These banks by the end of December had given loans to 
the amount of £65,350,000, but six weeks later this amount 
had fallen by one-half. ‘Ihe flood of paper money far 
exceeded the currency needs of Germany, and, as it was 


inconvertible, . the paper mark depreciated some 12 
per cent. 2 


In Austria-Hungary very similar d 
for the extension of paper currency 
of the banks to those adopted in Germany. Тһе gold 
reserve of the Austro-Hungarian Bank stood at eae 
50 millions on the outbreak of war, b 


| ( ut it does not appear 
that it was increased. ‘The position of the financial 
institutions here had be 


en weakened by a prolonged 
commercial depression, 


The Bank of France, with a gold reserve of over 165 
millions (as well as a silver reserve of 25 millions), was in a 
strong position, but other French banks were unfortunately 
placed. They had tied up a good part of their deposits 
in unliquid investments of not too sound & character, 
and immediately before the war they and their clients 
had been indulging in a speculation in State funds. On 
the 7th of July a loan of 32 millions had been issued by 
the Government to meet the deficit on the vear's 
Budget, and as the terms were very favourable, and the 
first instalments asked small, it was over-subscribed forty 
times for speculative purposes. As it happened, one of 
the instalments was due on 3rst July, in the height oi 
the war crisis. 

All these circumstances made for panic. As early” 
as the 25th of July a run on the banks began. On the 
Ist of August a moratorium was proclaimed, which lasted 
till March rst, 1915. ‘The banks exercised their rights 
in the most rigorous fashion, and this was the subject of 
bitter complaint. On August 29th, a decree compelled 
the banks to pay out of their deposits up to fro, 
апа 5 per cent of sums above, Successive decrees raised 
these figures to £40 and 50 per cent and 75 per cent. 
From Ist January, 1915, the banks waived entirely their 
rights under the moratorium. The Bank of France 
behaved as well as the Joint Stock Banks behaved 
ill, It issued notes to the enormous amount of 450 
millions for the relief of the market and the State, and 
yet maintained them at par. But as a result of these 
transactions the proportion of gold reserve to liabilities 
fell from 61°9 per cent to 36 per cent, and in order to 
finance foreign war purchases the gold reserve was some- 
what lowered. 

On the outbreak of war the Russian State Bank had 
in Russia gold reserves amounting to 160 millions, and 
gold credits abroad amounting to another 12 millions. 
Its notes were made inconvertible, and its power to 
issue such notes was greatly increased. ‘These measures 
enabled it to retain its gold and finance the Governments 
war expenditure for some months, but they LENE me 
heavily depreciated the paper rouble. From the beginning 
of the war until March 21st, the Bank issued 163 millions 
in notes, and it can now issue up to a maximum of 444 
millions. 


evices were adopted 
and for the relief 


THE FOREIGN EXCHANGES. 


England is the greatest of all creditor шш» 2 
when the apprehension of war became very et om 
English banks called in very sharply the money due 1 а 
abroad. At this time the only important PA ke 
exchange with England was favourable to it br ic 
There was thus, therefore, an increased demang t 155 
in London to meet tlie demands oi the Fuglish 91 К 
Gold at the same time could not be shipped owing to Ге: 
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discount bills or issue new bills; Аза result, the foreign 
exchanges went to pieces. But so long as the exchanges 
Were in chaos and the bill-discounting business was crippled, 
foreign trade came almost to a standstill. The Government 
therefore intervened, as has already been stated (Vol. I., 
page 57). It guaranteed the Bank of England against 
loss in discounting approved pre-moratorium bills, the 
amount of which in existence was some 350 millions 
sterling. This immobilised existing bills, but the banks 
were still refusing to finance new bills. On September 5th 
the Bank of England undertook to advance the money 
to the acceptors of pre-moratorium bills, so as to enable 
them to mect them. 

In France the exchanges were favourable until well 
on into the war, when the vast war purchases in the 
United States converted them. In Russia the impossi- 
bility of exporting the harvest, coupled with the need 
of making considerable imports and the excess of incon- 
vertible paper currency, lowered the value of the rouble 
in exchange by nearly onc-third. ‘The efiorts of France 
and England to assist her Ally have not appreciably 
relieved this situation. The rate of exchange was against 
Germany at the opening of the war, and the evidence 
is all against the suggestion that just previous to the war, 
and in preparation for it, the Germans were drawing in 
gold heavily. ‘The excess of inconvertible paper currency, 
coupled with an unfavourable trade balance, kept the 
exchange against Germany ; but the very strictness of the 
naval blockade, by forcing Germany back on her own 
resources, prevented tlie depreciation becoming as high 
as it otherwise would have been. 


THE STOCK EXCHANGES. 


Stock Exchange transactions are largely financed 
by short-term loans from the banks. ‘The stockbroker 
deposits collateral security with the bank, and he is bound 
to increase the amount of this security as the market 
price falls. It is estimated that at the end of July the 
banks had advanced 80 millions in this fashion to stock- 
brokers, and some 250 millions to private customers. 
Prices were falling rapidly, and to make the position 
still more difficult the Stock Exchange could not hope 
to get payment from many of its foreign and domestic 
clients. If the Stock Exchange had been kept open and 
the banks had enforced their rights there would have keen 
a cataclysmic decline in values, accompanied by innumer- 
able bankruptcies. ‘The Stock Exchange was therefore 
closed on July 31st, and the moratorium gave temporary 
relief ; but it was necessary to enable the Stock Exchange 
to re-open, and also to case the position of the banks. 
The Stock Exchange was opened on January 4th, under 
strict currency control, with minimum prices and 
regulations to prevent the sale of securities held in enemy 
countries; and the Bank of England (under Government 
guarantee) undertook to advance to lenders Go per cent 
of the value of securities held against Stock Exchange 
loans at г per cent above Bank rate, with a minimum of 
5 per cent, and the Bank undertook not to press for 
payment until twelve months after peace, 

"The Bourse at Paris was closed under circumstances 
similar to those in London, but the amount involved in 
committments was estimated at only 22 millions, and the 
constitution of the Bourse made it easier to handle, The 
Bank of France advanced 40 per cent of the value of the 
shares, and the Bourse was opened under restrictions оц 

amber 7th. 
A 1 known precisely how the crisis on the Stock 
xchange was dealt with iu Austria and Germany, but 
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in both cases there was in effect а morat 


fixing of minimum prices, and the Loan Banks lent freely 
on securities. The general Moratorium was not to come 
to an end in Austria before August, 1915 s 


COMMERCE AND EMPLOYM ENT. 


Commerce was affected by the mobilisation the 
difficulty of securing payment from abroad, tlie restriction 
of bank credit, and the collapse of the exchanges. As 
a result, unemployment in England rose in August to 
71 per cent. ‘The Government formed a committec 
representing the "Treasury, the Bank of England, the Joint 
Stock Banks, and the Association of Chambers of Com- 


merce, which was empowered to assist exporters. As 


a matter of fact the claims made upon it turned out to 


be small, and by February less than £900,000 had been 
advanced. The vast recruiting and the enornious war 
orders conspired to give speedy relief to the industrial 
market, and by September uneniployment had fallen to 
5'9 per cent, by November to 2-9 per cent, by February, 
1915, to 1-9 per cent, and by April to 1-2 per cent, 

In France the mobilisation was 50 extensive that most 
of the industry of the country was temporarily crippled. 
The occupation by the enemy of some of the chief industrial 
districts of France added to the economic distress, but 
in France, too, there has been a notable recovery, 

Iu Russia the closing of the western frontier, the 
occupation by the enemy of the Polish provinces, and 
the restriction of transport crippled Russian export and 
domestic trade, and deranged considerably the industrial 
life. ‘The moratorium, in one form or other, was extended 
to the end of March, 1915, and the State Bank lent much 
assistance to industry; but economic life in Russia has 
not yet returued to the normal. Й 3 

In Germany the commercial crisis, owing to the more- 
extensive -mobilisation and the blockade, was much more 
intense than in England. In August unemployment 
reached 22-7 per cent. From that point, however, it 
steadily declined, and by November had fallen to 8:2 per 
cent, and by April to 2:9 per cent. Conditions there are 
to-day similar to what they are in England—a factitious 
individual prosperity, side by side with an unprecedented 
outpouring of the resources of the State. 

The damage done by a war to the material resources 
of a nation may be classified under the following heads :— 


orium and the 


(1) Reduction of its liquid assets--stores, material, 
live stock, coin, bullion, &c.—consumed and 
not replaced. · 

(2) Sale of foreign investments and other assets 
realised abroad, the proceeds of which have 
been spent. 

(3) Foreign indebtedness increased. : 

(4) Depreciation of the national plant and equip- 
ment through insufficient maintenance. 

(3) Damage to property by warlike operations. 

(6) Loss of labour force as a result of the war. 


Much of this loss does not appear in the Budget gi 
the Government, and it cannot be estimated except ven 
roughly. In what follows, only that part of the cost 
Which appears in Ше Büdget of tlie Government will be 
discussed, but it should never be forgotten that iu addition 
to this there is a margin of loss which varies from country 
to country, but is in all considerable. 


5. 
THE MEETING OF FINANCE MINISTERS IN РАН! 


Early in the war it was телф Ауа) 
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Co-operation between them, All the Allies were compelled 
to make vast purchases abroad of war munitions, and, in 
addition to this, some of them could not finance the war 
from their own Tesources. This was clearly the case with 
Belgium and Servia. Russia has always been a borrowing 
country, and she was further hampered by the crippling 
of her export trade. France, though a very rich country, 
found her chief industrial areas in enemy occupation. 
It was inevitable that the chief financial burden should 
rest on this country. A conference was held in Paris 
in February between the Finance Ministers of Great 
Britain, France, and Russia. Russia seems to have pro- 
Posed a joint war loan of the three Powers. ‘This was 
whittled down to a joint loan for assisting Servia and 
Belgium ; but even in this form the scheme has keen 
abandoned because of the grave financial objections to 
it. Great Britain, however, undertook to finance the 
foreign purchases of all the Allies. Great Britain, by 
February, had advanced £40,000,000 to Russia for foreign 
purchases in return for the transfer of £8,000,000 in gold 
from Petrograd to London. France and Great Britain 
also undertook to put on the French and British markets 
loans of £50,000,000, and to increase that sum when 
necessary. France and Russia also undertook to replenish 
the gold reserve of the Bank of England should it fall 
below a certain aniourt, while the British money market 
was opened to French Treasury notes. It is under- 
stood that when Mr. McKenna conferred with the Italian 
Finance Minister at Nice in June, similar Arrangements 
were made with that country. Very little is known of 
tlie real nature of these financial arrangements ketween 
the Allies—Mr. Lloyd George's account leaves many dark 
places unilluminated—but they have set this country a 
serious problem. It was expected tliat the Dardanelles 
expedition would quickly open tlie markets of. the. world 
to Russia, but that expectation was disappointed. 
The financing of the foreign purchases of the Allies, too, 
was heavily complicated, because, side by side with these 
importations, the normal means’ for paying them had 
Contracted. These normal means are exports, services 
(freights, insurance, &c.), and the transfer of securities. 
Mr. Lloyd George, on May 4th, estimated the excess 
of imports into this country over exports during 1915-16 
(exclusive of the purchases of our own and the Allied 
Governments abroad) at £448,000,000, and the total 
balance against us, inclusive of such purchases, at between 
£700,000,000 aud 800,000,000. He put investments, 
freights, insurances, and other services which we render 
foreign countries, at the peace figure of ` £350,000,000, 
which is thought to be too favourable, That left a sum 
of £400,000,000 still to be found. It is highly improbable 
that the American market can absorb British or Allied 
owned securities to that full amount in a year. It is 
also clear that the difference cannot be met by exporting 
gold, for—apart from the fact that the exports of gold 
from this country during the war has been very small— 
there can be no question of draining so immense a quantity 
of gold away. The only course which remains is to obtain 
credits in foreign countries, chiefly the United States, 


BRITISH WAR FINANCE. 


In the eight war months (August to March 31st) of 
the financial year 1914-15 the Government obtained three 
votes of credit—August Oth, £100,000,000 ; November 
15th, £225,000,000; March, /37,000,000—amounting to 
362,000,000. То this must be added (00. 000, 00 
two-thirds the normal peace expenditure on the Army and 
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The Russian Minister of Finance in England: M. Bark on his way to the House of Commons, accompanied by 


Mr, Lioyd George and Mr. Winston Churchill. 


in the 240 war days of the 1914-15 financial year the 
total war expenditure was £417,000,000. ‘This is an 
average of r-7 millions a day. For the financial year 
1915-16 no attempt was made to distinguish between 
normal expenditure on Army and Navy and abnormal 
war expenditure. On March 1st Parliament voted a credit 
for the financial year 1915-16 of £250,000,000, which was 
estimated to last тоо days. On June 15th Mr. Asquith, 
in asking for another vote of /250,000,000, explained 
that this estimate was rather too optimistic. In the 73 
days from April rst to June 12th the total war expenditure 
was £194,000,000, constituted as follows:— 


Агшу.......... „+++. LIZI,000,000 
Navy N ss T dents viae 36,000,000 
Loans to Foreign and Colonial 

Governments ......... .. . 26,000,000 
Foodstuffs ................. I0,000,000 
Other Services. 1,000,000 


This is an average of {2,660,000 a day. ‘There was 
still in hand on June 12th £56,000,000, enough to last 
till the end of June. From July Mr. Asquith estimated 
the rate of expenditure at not less than [3,000,000 a 
day, and possibly more, of which /2,250,000 would be 
taken by the Army. The June vote of credit, therefore, 
could hardly carry the country on beyond the middle of 
September. From that date onward the rate of expendi- 
ture might rise to £3,500,000 a day during the third 
quarter of the financial year I915-16, and possibly to 
[4,000,000 a day during the fourth uarter. On these 
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assumptions tlie war expenditure during 1915-16 threatened 
in the spring of 1915 to be as follows :— 


April rst to June 3oth ...... £250,000,000 

July ist to September 15th .. 250,000,000 
September 15th to December 

ЗІЅЁ (say )))) 320,000,000 

January Ist to March 31st (say) 360,000,000 

Total 

To this (to obtain the total Government expenditure 

during the year) must be added the non-war expenditure, 
£158,000,000. Grand total, £1,338,000,000. 


£1,180,000,000 


IF THE WAR LASTS INTO THE THIRD YEAR. 


Mr. Lloyd George's estimate in May, based upon a 
lower rate of expenditure than experience has borne out, 
was {1,136,000,000; actually it seemed more likely to be 
£1,300,000,000. We may, therefore, estimate the war 
expenditure of this country, should the war last till March 
31st, 1916, thus: 


August, 1914—March 31st, 1915 .. £417,000,000 * 
Financial Year, 1915-16 ....... . I, 180, 000, oo0 
Should it last another year after tlat and some have 
talked of a three years’ war—a further sum of 11,460,000,000 
would have to be added; and in addition there is tlie 
peace expenditure, amounting for this period to, say, 
£400,000,000. That would make, in round numbers, a 
grand total of national expenditure during the war of 


£3,450,000,000. 
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It should be added that part of this 
loans and payment for foodstuffs, 
ultimately to return; but against 
fact that after the war, in the words 
“There will be months of expendit 
as the expenditure of the war wh 
wound up. The three or four months after the war may 
very well be more expensive to the Exchequer than the 
three or-four months before the end of the war." ‘The 
estimate here made—which, be it Temembered, is an 
estimate only of Government expendilure, not of total 
national loss—must be considered as an under-estimate 
rather than an over-estimate. Nor has account been taken 
of the capitalised value of pensions and allowances, nor of 
the liability thrown upon the Government by its guarantees 
to commerce and finance. (Mr. Lloyd George estimates 
this last item at less than a week's cost of the war. ‘These 
two items together can hardly be less than £330,000,000, 
and they bring the cost of a war—apart from peace 
expenditure—lasting till April rst, 1017, 
£3,400,000,000. 


expenditure is 
and may be expected 
this must be set the 
of Mr. Lloyd George, 
ure almost as lieavy 
ilst affairs are being 


to over 


TAXATION AND LOAN. 


If the national revenue were to remain in tlie condition 
at the time when Mr. Lloyd George made his Budget 


speech (May 4th, I914), then there would be raised by 
taxation, &c. :— 


August, 1914, to April Ist, 1915.. £160,000,000 
April rst, 1915 to April rst, 1917.. 554,000,000 


di'eil;osssoscsoc £714,000,000 . 


This would leave £2,966,000,000 added to the National 
Debt, which, at 5 per cent for interest and sinking fund, 
would mean an annual charge of £148,000,000—a sum 
equal to the total State revenue of the country several 
years ago. 

That, of course, is assuming that по extra war taxation 
were imposed. ‘The practice in previous British wars 
has been to raise two-sevenths of the cost by taxation 
and the remaining five-sevenths by means of loans. ‘This 
would mean an addition to the National Debt of 
£2,450,000,000, at an annual charge of £122,500,000. 
At the beginning of the war the National Debt stood at 
£708,000,000, and was an annual charge of (29,250,000. 
At the end of the war it would stand at £3,158,000,000, 
and be an annual charge of nearly {152,000,000. Up to 
June, 1915, the only additional war taxation which has 
been imposed was put on in November, 1914, by Mr. 
Lloyd George. ‘The war taxes were a doubled super-tax 
and income tax, charged on only one-third the income 
in 1914-15, making a tax of rs. 8d. for the year 1914-15, 
and 2s. Gd. for 1915-16 on uneamed incomes, and 1з. 
and rs. Gd. on earned incomes; 17s. 3d. on the barrel of 
beer and 3d. per Ib. on tea. Mr. Lloyd George estimated 
the increased yield for 191415 and 1915-16 thus :— 


1914-15. 1915-16. 

Income Tax ...... .. fir,o00,000 238,750, 000 
Super ‘Tax ....... ... 1,500,000 6,000,000 
Beer Duty ..... vs 2,500,000 17,600,000 
Tea 5 950,000 3,200,000 

15,950,000 65,550,000 
Less license Duty 828850 

Concession 450,000 150, 


Total.. 
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The actual yicld in 1914-15 of income tax and super- 
tax exceeded the estimate by £8,000,000, and the excess 
from other sources was also considerable, 

It was estimated previously that the expenditure of 
the Government for 1915-16 would be some £1,300,000,000, 
and in 1916, if the war should last so long, some 
£1,600,000,000. From what sources can this sum be 
drawn? It can be drawn either from the national income 
or from the national capital, or by raising loans abroad. 

"le national income of Great Britain consists of its 
current production of wealth in the form of usable or 
saleable articles; its carnings from other nations for 
services rendered ; its revenue from foreign investments. 
The total is estimated at /2,400,000,000. Whether that 
total can be maintained when millions of workers are 
withdrawn from production may be doubted. ‘The national 
capital consists of the whole mass of accumulated wealth, 
and includes fixed assets, such as land, buildings, machinery, 
railways, roads; live stock and stocks of raw material 
and manufactured goods, together with articles of art 
and luxury; gold and silver, coin and bullion; debts 
owed by foreign nations. The total capital of Great 
Britain is estimated at from £13,000,000,000 to 
£17,000,000,000. It is obvious that whereas a part of 
this capital could be consumed, the major part could 
be rendered liquid only by selling it to foreigners. 
Inasmuch as the United States is the only wealthy nation 
not at war, there is only a small margin which can thus 
be realised. The same difficulty arises with regard to 
foreign loans. The only country in which foreign loans 
could be placed is the United States, and that is not 
a big market. Of the £1,300,000,000 which the country 
must raise in 1915-16, perhaps £250,000,000 could be 
obtained by the sale of securities abroad. ‘The remainder, 
amounting to over £1,000,000,000, will have to be taken 
out of its own resources, either the national income, or 
such part of the national capital as can be consumed. 
From the point of view of the Government the problem 
is to raise in the year over £1,000,000,000 over and above 
the £270,000,000 it estimates to raise from ordinary 
sources of revenue. For practical purposes the possibility 
of raising any appreciable part of this by means of a 
foreign loan may be neglected, although the Government 
will doubtless survey the ground. 

If we set the ordinary tax revenue of the Government 
(£270,000,000) off against those capital resources which 
can be liquidated in the course of the year by selling 
securities abroad and the like, then the Government 
deficit of over £1,000,000,000 will have to be made good 
out of the national income, which cannot be more than 
£2,400,000,000, aud may be no more than /2,000,000,000. 
In other words, the deficit can be met only by taking on 
the average something well over one-third and near to 
one-half of the income of every person in this country. 
Whether it be taken in the form of loan or in the form of 
tax makes no difference. The only source from which it 
can come must be the national income. 

It has been calculated that at its severest the war 
taxation during the Napoleonic wars тозе to two-sevenths 
of the national income. To raise the whole £1,300,000,000 
needed during the year 1915-16 out of income һу means 
of taxation would be to take from 13/24ths to 13/2oths of 
the national income, and in the year 1916-17 it would be 
16/24ths to 16/20ths. Taxation on such a scale is im- 
possible. On the other hand, to put £1,000,000,000 of 
war Joan on the market in one year, with the prospect of 
an even larger amount in the following year, would be a 


loan operation beyond all precedent. Doubtless part of 
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tlie money needed will be raised by new taxation aud part 
by loan. If the traditional proportion of two-sevenths 
taxation and five-seventlis loan were observed, the amount 
to be raised in 1915-16 would still be about 4900, 000, 000. 
Some part of last year's loan of £325,000,000 is available 
to meet this, but the amount still to be raised would be 
so great that it would make a severe demand on the 
patriotism and self-sacrifice of the nation. In any case, 
whether the Government resorts to loan or tax, ога 
combination of loan or tax, the money needed can be 
obtained only by a drastic reduction of the amount of the 
nation’s income devoted to private purposcs. Money 
will not be available for repairs and replacements, so that 
there will be a heavy depreciation of the national plant ; 
private expenditure will have to be cut down to bare 
necessaries ; every possible new labour force for increasing 
the national income must be called up. While the Govern- 
ment is faced with the gravest financial problem in the 
history of this country, there is, owing to war orders, 
among the people a factitious appearence of prosperity 
which makes for extravagance instead of thrift. 

Having stated the nature of the financial problem, we 
may now consider what steps were taken by the British 
Government up to the beginning of June to deal with it. 
The measures adopted have been taxation, the issue of a 
loan, the issue of paper money (in the form of ‘Treasury 
notes), tle issue of Treasury bonds, advances from the 
Bank of England, and Exchequer bonds. ‘The new taxation 
has already been described. In November a War Loan of 
a nominal value of £350,000,000 was issued and over- 
subscribed. It was a 31 per cent security, redeemable 
in March 1928, and issued at 95. The Government 
reserved the right to redeem after March ist, 1925. The 
Bank of England undertook to lead in the War Loan 
at the issue price at x per cent under Bank rate for three 
years. It is the Government's intention to keep gold for 
every Treasury note issued, but the amount of notes 
in circulation still exceeds by over £10,000,000 the amount 
of gold in reserve. ‘The difference is really a loan free 
of interest. Аз these notes are convertible on demand 
into gold, and as there is no evidence of a superfluity of 
currency, there is no reason to suppose that this transaction 
has had the disadvantage of sending prices up. ‘The 
amount of the advances from the Bank of England to 
the Government—advances which in June the Government 
took power to pay off—has not been published. ‘The 
amount of Exchequer bonds issued was {50,000,000 at 
3% per cent. Treasury bills to the amount of 72,500,000 
were sold by public tender at rates varying from 32 per 
cent to 1% per cent. The Treasury also adopted, in April, 
the new practice of selling Treasury Bills for three, six, 
nine, and twelve months at rates fixed each morning 
by the Bank, and hy the middle of May {80,000,000 
were disposed of in this way. 


THE FRENCH WAR BUDGET. 


On June 3rd M. Ribot, the French Finance Minister, 
estimated the ordinary expenditure on the war for the 
first fourteen months at nearly £884,000,000, but he 
explained that a large supplementary estimate would 
be necessary. On that basis the expenditure for a war 
of 32 months would be about /2,600,000,000. ‘The 
difficulty of financing was accentuated by the fact that 
the £32,000,000 loan of July, 1914, was still under liquida- 
tion. On September 11th arrangements were made 
through the Bank of France to assist the subscribers to 
meet their liabilities. For war purposes it was felt 
impracticable at that stage to raise a public loan, and 
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the burden of providing the sinews of war was assumed 
by the Bank of France. Under an agreement made in 
1911 the Bank had undertaken to assist the Government 
in loan to the extent of £144,000,000. By an agreement 
made on September 21st, 1914, this was increased to 
£240,000,000. A later agreement increased the maximum 
to £360,000,000. In the middle of June the Bank's 
advances to the Government amounted to £236,000,000. 
M. Ribot also began to issue National Defence Bonds for 
three, six, or twelve months at 5 per cent, їп sums of 
тоо, 500 and 1,000 francs. ‘The three-months bonds are 
exchangeable for bank notes, and on the others the Bank 
will lend, readily. In December the interest was reduced 
to 4 рег cent on the three-months bonds. In May 
M. Ribot was authorised to raise £240,000,000 in this way. 
‘These issues have been readily taken up, and have cased 
the strain on the bank. Great Britain also advanced 
£60,000,000 on French ‘Treasury notes, redeemable a year 
after peace, in return for the transfer to London of 
£20,000,000 in gold. Relatively small amounts of French 
Treasury notes have also been placed in the United 
States. 

In April, 1915, the cost of the war was /60,000,000, 
and was rapidly increasing. Mr. Lloyd George estimated 
French war expenditure at from 100 to 150 millions a 
year less than our own. To this must be added the peace 
expenditure, which in 1914 was £140,000,000, ‘The total 
sum which France would have to provide in a war lasting 
till April rst, 1917, would be at least {£3,000,000,000. 
This takes no account of the.great sums which are pro- 
vided by the Communes. In tle financial year 1915-16 
the expenditure would probably be not less than between 
goo and 1,000 millions, and might rise much higher. 
For some years the French Budget has had to be balanced 
by loans. 

The capital value of France's wealth was estimated 
in 1913 at {11,400,000,000, and the wealth per head 
(£290) was greater than for апу other people. We may 
plausibly guess the annual income at one-seventh the 
capital value, or /1,600,000,000. How far these figures 
have been affected by the occupation of much territory 
by the enemy, and by the mobilisation of so large a portion 
of the labouring population, it is difficult to say. Clearly, 
however, France will have to rely for the financing of the 
war much more on her capital accumulations and much 
less on her income than we. ‘There is no people so thrifty 
as the French, and among no people is wealth so evenly 
distributed. It follows that the margin for saving for 
war purposes is very large. 


THE RUSSIAN BUDGET. 


Russia's war expenditure is probably about as high 
as that of France. ‘The restriction of exports and the 
prohibition of the sale of vodka have complicated the 
financial problem. It is estimated that the ordinary 
revenue of 1915 will be some 4oo million roubles less 
than for 1914, after allowing for the new taxation, ‘The 
new taxation includes something like a 30 per cent all- 
round increase on the tariff, an additional tax on real 
estate (б per cent to 8 per cent), inhabited house duty 
(50 per cent) merchant certificates, commercial under- 
takings, tobacco, beer, spirits, sugar, petroleum, matches, 
and practically every article of consumption, as well as 
on transportation, insurance, &c. ‘These new taxes should 
produce between 60 and 7o millions sterling. The Russian 
Government has also issued two internal Joans, one for 
£50,000,000 and one for {100,000,000 ; obtained credits 
in England and France to the amount of £50,000,000, 
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GERMANY. 


The German Government, ип 
Governments, has thrown very li 
the war, and we are left to speculation. As Germany has 
to finance Austria to some extent, and "Turkey very 
largely ; as she is conducting a war on both fronts, and 
has a very large army with the colours and a large fleet 
fully mobilised, it is improbable that the war is costiug 
her less than Great Britain, and she is doubtless spending 
not less than three millions a day, and perhaps much 
more. Her total expenditure, war and peace, for 1915-16 
is hardly likely to be less than £1,400,000,000, and her 
total expenditure, war and peace, in a war of 32 months 
is not likely to be less than £4,000,000,000. She is able to 
requisition on occupied territory, and this may help 
her to keep her war expenditure down to the British 
level and give her a large taxable area. 

The capital wealth of the German nation may be 
estimated at £15,000,000,000, and the national income 
at £2,000,000,000. It will be noticed that the national 
income of Germany is f400,000,000 less than that of 
England, although the population of Germany is some 
22 or 23 millions greater. It is also probable that the 
war has reduced the German national income much more 
than the British. 'The shipping trade is cut off; the 
profits from foreign trade are heavily reduced ; and there 
isa huge diversion of labour. It may be that the employ- 
ment of women has helped to correct the reduction in 
production, but in April unemployment among trade 
unionists was still rather worse than with us last December. 
One may guess that Germany's national income during the 
current year is likely to be nearer £1,750,000,000 than 
£2,000,000,000, and the Government expenditure may well 
swallow up more than one-half of this. Inasmuch as the 
German Government will be taking at least as much 
out of a smaller national income, which is divided among 
a larger population, it follows that the financial pressure 
upon Gerinany will be far severer than upon us, and the 
depreciation of the national equipment much greater. 
On the other hand, the German Government and the 
German people have been much quicker to realise what is 
demanded of them, and to practise economy. - 

In one respect the problem before the German Govern- 
ment is simpler than with us. "The crippling of Germany's 
foreign trade relieves it of the difficult obligation to finance 
foreign purchases and foreign imports on a large scale, 
and so renders it easier to maintain the gold reserve. 
On the other hand, this advantage should not be 
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exaggerated. Germany is still importing and exporting, 
and her depreciated paper currency compels her to pay 
heavily. Still it should be remembered that she is 
requisitioning very heavily on the occupied territories. 
The German Government has so far imposed no war 
taxation, except upon the occupied territory. Perhaps 


` some £30,000,000 have been raised by the sale of securities 


in the United States, and that country has taken some 

£2,000,000 in ‘Treasury notes. For the rest, Germany has 

been forced back on her own resources. She financed the 

early stages of the war by issuing through the Reichsbank 

and the War Loan Banks and other institutions an 

inconvertible paper currency, in the form of Imperial 

Bank notes, Treasury notes, and War Bank notes. The 

exact amount of these in circulation is not easy to 

estimate, but the issue of Imperial Bank notes alone 

тозе to some £250,000,000. ‘This excess of paper currency 

is equivalent to a forced loan without interest, and its 
effect has been to depreciate currency and send up prices. 

In September a war loan oi 974 and 5 per cent was issued, 
and {50,000,000 in Treasury bonds and £173,000,000 in 
Stock were subscribed. In February, 1915, а second war 
loan of 5 per cent at 08} was issued, and £450,000,000 
was subscribed. People were enabled by the War Loan 
Banks to subscribe by pledging stocks and goods, and for 
the second war loan the stock of the first war loan, 
but the extent to which this was done must not be 
exaggerated. According to an official report for the 
first payment on the second war loan, £26,000,000 was 
borrowed from the War Loan Banks as against 
£35,500,000 for the first payment of the first war loan. 
On April 15th the total advanced by these institutions 
on war stock was a little over 43 millions out of a total 
of 77 millions. It cannot be doubted that by far the 
greatest part of the German war loans is being met out 
of the resources of the people, and not out of paper 
manipulations. 


AUSTRIA-HUNGARY AND TURKEY. 


Austria-Hungary's war expenditure is probably at 
least two millions a day, but it is even more difficult to 
gather confirmation as to how she is financing it than in 
the case of Germany. She has sold Treasury notes in 
Germany to the amount of at least (40,000,000. In 
November a domestic loan of £130,000,000 was successfully 
floated, and another loan in May. ‘There has also been a 
heavy launching of paper money, but it is not known 
how much. ‘The financial pressure of the war on Austria- 
Hungary, already very hard hit before the war, is now 
extremely severe, and will become much greater. 

Turkey was bankrupt before the war, and nothing 
reliable is known of the financial devices to which she has 
resorted for financing the war. 
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French soldiers In the trenches taken from the Germans at Los Epargos. [Central News 
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A photograph, taken under fire, showing French troops advancing in rushes against a German position. 
[Newspaper Illustrations. 


CHAPTER XXVII. 
THE SPRING CAMPAIGN IN FRANCE—ALSACE AND CHAMPAGNE. 


THE FRENCH PLANS AND THEIR EXECUTION—IN ALSACE—THE FIGHTING IN THE WOEVRE AND IN CHAMPAGNE— 


A WAR FOR RAILWAYS-—JOFFRE'S SUBTLE STRATEGY. 


N a former chapter on the Winter Campaign in 

France (page 141), the battle front was divided 

into three main sections, each in three wings, and 

this division may usefully be kept up їп noting 

i the chief events of the French Spring Campaign. The 
д west front in this division covered the line from the sea 
to Compiegne; the southern front from the junction 

of the Aisne and Oise to the Argonne; and the eastern 

front from Verdun to Belfort. At the end of the winter 

it was uncertain on which of these sections the great 

forward movement would be made, but few doubted 

that with the advent of spring General Joffre would con- 

cen‘rate on one and force his way through. Actually 

[ what happened was somethiug very different, and thougli 
there were very strong local concentrations at several 
Points along the frontier from time to time, spring came 
aud gave place to summer, and it was still doubtful at 
Which point the great thrust, the expectation of which 
had sustained hopes all through the winter, was to be made. 
But the weight of the fighting tended, as spring wore on, 
to shift to the west, aud certainly it was here that the 
issues at the end of the spring had shaped themselves 
most clearly. It will be convenient therefore to begiu 
the survey of the French front with the east, where events, 
though important in themsebxess. i 
consequence, and so come to the fighting on the we 


which had immediate sequel, importaut alike in the 
history of the war and oi our politics at home. 


THE CAMPAIGN IN THE VOSGES. 


Alsace, which figured so prominently in the earliest 
news of the war, afterwards dropped out of sight almost 
completely, and about no considerable area of the war 
has so little information reached this country. The place 
had a very great and natural sentimental value for the 
French, but it ceased to have much strategic importance 
when the Germans succeeded in throwing the weight of 
their invasion on the west, aud what little importance 
remained to it as a base of offensive operations was greatly 
diminished by the German occupation of the Woevre. 
Nevertheless, the French continued to exercise a steady 
pressure on the Germans all through the winter, for, 
though it was not a promising district in the military sense, 
it was important to detain as many German troops there 
as possible, and so relieve other parts of the front. ‘The 
failure of the first invasion of Alsace had taught the 
French that no invasion of the Alsatian plains from the 
south had any chance of success unless they had first 
established themselves securely on the eastern slopes of 
the Vosges. Accordingly, while they retained the southem 
ip of Alsace (up to but not including Altkirch, south of 
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that pcint. Nor were winter and spring favourable 
seasons for operations on the slopes of the Vosges. ‘The 
hills are of a considerable height, and covered with snow 
until well on in the spring. The country in appearance 
is not unlike Switzerland and the Austrian Tyrol, with 
steep hill sides and deep, very narrow valleys. The 
French had the greatest difficulty in victualling their 
troops in the Vosges during the winter and in providing 
adequate artillery support to the firing line. While 
there were i few 
changes during the 
winter, such as there 
were, notably near 
Munster, were in 
favour of the Ger- 
mans. The French 
thought it wise 
to withdraw some 
of their advance 
posts, which, 
isolated аз they 
were, and far from 
villages, were cut 
off by any winter 
snowstorms from 
supplies and from 
the support of 
their main body. 
In spring, how- 
ever, the French 
began a forward 
movement along 
the hills flanking 
the Fecht and the 
Lauch, two tribu- 
taries which feed 
the Ill from the 
Vosges, the Fecht 
flowing past Mun- 
ster, the Lauch 
past Gebweiler to 
Colmar. The fight- 
ing in the Lauch 
district centred 
round Hartmanns- 
weilerkopf, a coni- 
cal hill about 3,000 
feet high, in the 
Gebweiler group. 
This hill was held 
by the French 
through the winter 
until January xoth, 
when an advance 
guard posted in a 
tedoubt on the top 
was surrounded by 
the Germans and 
starved into surren- : 

der, in spite of very persistent and costly attempts 
made by the main body to relieve it. ‘The French then 
began a systematic siege of the hill, digging trenches and 
establishing positions for artillery. ‘That took a month, 
up to February 26th, but when the attack was launched 
it only succeeded in driving back the Germans for a 
hundred yards. The French artillery fire had overlooked 
many of the German secondary defences, so skilfully 
were they concealed. Fog, too, which is common in the 


Alsace and the Vosges. 
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artillery preparation for the attack. The attack, however, 
was renewed on March-5th, and the line of the enemy's 
trenches, with the strongest of his blockhouses, was 
carried by the Chasseurs. Violent counter-attacks in 
the next two days broke down. For another fort 
night the French were unable to advance further, but 
їп the last week in March they were reinforced. Оп 
March 23rd a general attack was delivered, which, on 
the 26th, was crowned with complete success. 


THE CAPTURE OF 
HARTMANNS- 
WEILERKOPF. 


The opening 
bombardment on 
March 23rd lasted 
four hours; and in 
order to secure 
perfect direction of 
fire, the French 
operators had 
honeycombed the 
hill with more 
than thirty miles 
of telephone wire. 


"Observation 
officers were in the 
first line directing 
the fire. — All the 
while could be scen 
hurtling among tlie 
trees fragments of 
dead Germans, 
arms, and sandbags 
from their defence 
works. When the 
infantry leapt for- 
ward from the 
trenches, preceded 
at a short distance 
by this wall of 
fire, the enemy 
was thrown into 
complete сопзїег- 
nation. He fought, 
however, with 
courage. But our 
men pressed furi- 
ously forward. The 
infantry carried two 
lines of trenches 
aud a redoubt, 
and captured over 
200 prisoners. The 
Chasseurs dce- 
bouched on their 
flank with equal 
dash. We were 
getting near the 
summit, but new 
lines appeared to 
view, and these 
had to be carried 
also, We repelled 
i two counter-attacks 
and organised tlie ground we had won. On the following 
day at dawn our look-outs saw dark points stirring 
in the trenches which the enenty still held. Helmets 
and bayonets Hext appeared, and it was obvious that 
a big counter-attack was being prepared, Our artillery 
with appalling rapidity found the trenches with its fire, 
and, as on the day before, we saw hurtling in the air шеп 
aud their equipments, The German losses must have been 
enormous, for there were no more counter-attacks and his 
artillery remained silent,” 


“The night of the 25th passed without incident, and 
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that the fog, which so often durin ; 
liad come to the help of the Се ev cS ite the 
first rays of the sun. All was ready, and from this + ne 
onwards tlie drama was to proceed with an silent 
regularity, which was the fruit of long weeks of КОНС 
was a supreme effort which should make US masters of the 
summit. Between us and our objective there were at Ie: > 
three lines of trenches, Strengthened by blockhouses, ui 
taining machine-guns, and the trees still masked the defend 
of the enemy. Our artillerv had yet a great deal to do 
At 10-30 it came into action, and until liali-· past tuch 
without intermission it deluged the euemy's lines with its 
fire. Artillery of every description was employed. Huge 
pines fell with a crash, having been Severed about is 
height of a mau from tlie ground and toppled over into 


the craters formed by the explosion of the shells. The 
whole ground was 


a chaos of holes, 
branches, and 
trenches. Cries 
of agony were 
heard from the 
shelters of the 
Germans, whose 
resistance had 
now been broken. 
Ammunition 
stores exploded, 
and the work 
oi destruction 
continued re- 
morsclessly until a 
quarter to threc. 
The bombard- 
ment had lasted 
four hours aud 
а quarter. 


“At this 
moment our in- 
fantry in a mag- 
nificent rush 
dashed forward, 
and ten ininutes 
later was on the 
summit; and on 
the crest, now 
cleared of trees, 
one of our men, 
scorning the Ger- 
шап bullets, 
waved a large flag 
to our artillery- 
теп, who were 
now swecping tlie 
eastern slopes with 
their fire. At three 
o'clock an infan- 
try regiment 
organised its 
position on the 
summit of the 
Hartmanns- 


the trenches on the right, while two companies of another 


battalion made progress on the left. The whole wee 
joining forces, swept down the eastern slope in ERES 
Ше Germans, who were now completely demorali . 1215 
thau four hundred prisoners in our hands aud tlie x = 
of the Hartmannsweilerkopf couquered—such is the sta У 
ment of account for the (жо attacks of March zti с 
26th. Many brave men fell in those attacks, eae 
their comrades a splendid example. Among the di 
whether wounded or not, how many might be ea € 
One case may be cited. А chasseur named Dumay Hus ine 
iu a German trench, from which a machine-gun was T d 11 00 
down our attack, felled the gunner to the gre 


` 


s In ono of tho captured trenches ion the 
weiler-kopf. Branch) Hoop Hartmannswellerkopf. 


Companies belong- 
ing to the second 
battalion of the Chasseurs carried by means of hand grenades 
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Even then the French were not secure in their 
possession. A month later—on April 26th—they were 
driven out by a surprise attack from three sides at once, 
in which the Prussian Guards took part and poison gas 
was used. But in less than twenty-four hours the Guards 
Were again driven off the summit. They fought, however, 
with great determination, and after losing the summit 
clung to trenches on the slopes. The Germans turned 
their lower position to profit both here and at other points 
in the Vosges by posting themselves in trees, from which 
they overlooked the trenches further up the hillside. 


The advantage gained at this hill was not pressed, 
for the lesson of the early defeats was well learned. 
Later, it was 
hoped, Alsace 
might play an im- 
portant part in the 
development of the 
French strategy of 
attack. There had 
at the beginning 
of the war heen 
an idea that a 
bold attack here 
and in Lorraine 
might prevent the 
German concentra- 
tion through Bel- 
gium, For the pre- 
sent, however, it 
was sufficient for 
the purpose of 
General Joffre to 
clear the hills and 
to put himself in 
a position from 
which he could 
occupy the plains 
whenever it was 
convenient for him 
to spare the men. 


BETWEEN THE 
MEUSE AND 
MOSELLE. 

Strategically the 
district between 
the Meuse and 
Moselle was perhaps 
the most impor- 
tant on the whole 
front, next to 
the section opposite 
La Bassée. It has 
already been suggested (Vol. II., p. 135) that had General 
Joffre had more numbers at his command he could have 
followed up the repulse of the German attack on Nancy, 
and so made an eastern counterpart of Sir John French's 
movementinto Flanders. As it was, the German occupation 
of St. Mihiel was a standing threat to the French defence— 
a door ajar to the rear of the French armies in the Argonne 
and Champagne. The Germans early made it clear that 
having secured this adVantage they had no intention of 
letting it slip. A railway ran from Metz across the plain 
of the Woevre as far as Thiaucourt at the beginning of 
the war, and the Germans were not slow to construct 


1 ilway reen the old terminus and their new 
figld айуу betweer 
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One of the famous Franch 75-millimetro field guns with its ammunition waggon. [Photopress, 


Behind. the French fines: 


Field kitchens attached to the French army. 
[Newspaper Illustrations. 
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The Woevre. 


acquisition on the Heights of the Meuse. ‘The existence of 
this railway made the southern German front in the plain 
of the Woevre, to which it ran parallel, extraordinarily 
strong, for it provided the Germans with lateral communi- 
cations, and enabled them to concentrate an overwhelming 
force to meet an attack at any given point. ‘The country 
through which the front ran was studded with forests, 
which assisted the defence. Near St. Mihiel is the Ailly 
Wood, and then (from west to east) the Forest of 
Apremont, Burntwood Forest (Bois Brulé), the Mortmare 
Wood, and Priest's Wood (Bois le Prétre). North of St. 
Mihiel the front followed the crest of the Meuse Heights 
for some distance, and then bent east to the Heights of 
Combres on the east, and curled round Verdun in a 
generously wide circle. Early in April the French began 
а serious attack on these German positions in the Woevre. 
All through the month they attacked from south and 
West, and so made the famous pincers of which so much 
was heard, one prong pressing on the Combres Heights, 
the other against the German entrenchments protecting 
the railway to St. Milicl. ‘The pincers obstinately refused 
to pinch, but the two prongs were brought very much 
closer together. А 
Оп 918 southern front the French, after hard fighting, 
occupied Flirey and Regniéville, but it was June betore 
the Ailly Wood at the western end of the plain, and T riest 8 
Wood at the eastern end, were wholly in French асире гоп. 
The fighting on the hills facing the Meuse пае B 
shorter and sharper. In the first week of April the = к 
attacked the whole line of German positions mort? = 
St. Mihiel, and on April gth they carried and held AE 
all counter-attacks the plateau of Eparges It wos 4 


+ S e. The 
important victory, for шого беа Math calgetion. 


Plateau of Eparges, and Combres at the eastern 


projecting as they do into the Woevre plain, make an 
excellent post of observation from which to direct the 
fire of artillery concealed in the woods behind, and are, 
therefore, a good jumping-off place for attacks on the St. 
Mihiel railway from the north-west. From the prong 
of the pincers at Eparges to the other prong south of 
the St. Mihiel railway is no more than sixteen miles. 
Another reason that gave importauce to these operations 
in the Woevre was that the Prussian Crown Prince was in 
command at this point. His ill-luck in the feld still 
pursued him. When Eparges fell he hed just returned 
to the field from a long holiday, after his by no means 
brilliant campaign in the Argonne (Vol. L, p. 207). 

In April, too, the French considerably enlarged the 
radius of the German positions round Verdun. Invested, 
but never besieged in a military sense, the garrison of 
Verdun in April threw back the German investing lines 
almost to Etain, on the railway from Metz. The possession 
of the Woevre and of the country between Verdun and tke 
Luxembourg frontier was of incalculable service to the 
Germans. It gave the army in France two additioral 
lines of railway communication, besides those through 
Belgium, namely, the lines from Metz and through Luxem- 
bourg, and the loss of the Woevre would have menaced 
both these lines, and thrown on the Belgian lines a strain 
to which they were quite unequal. Moreover, а drive 
north from the Woevre would have exposed the flank of 
the armies in Champagne to a dangerous attack, which, if 
it had been timed with a strong attack in Flanders, might 
have driven the two German wings in on their centre. 
That would have meant not defeat, but annihilation. 
‘The issues of the fighting in the Woevre were therefore 
vital to the Germans. There was no place in the whole 
Reiner ои Ча ВО Which they attached more importance 
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A French soldier hurling a hand bomb into the German ‘trenches. [Topical Press, 


Mon of tho famous Chasseurs Alpins of tho French army In billet after a spoll In the tronchos 
[Photopress. 
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From Rholms to Varennes In 'Argonne. 


than the Woevre and St. Mihiel, and the fact that they 
claimed the April campaign in this district as a success 
for themselves, in spite of the French victories at Eparges 
and in the woods from the Bois Ailly to Priest's Wood 
and Pont-à-Mousson, shows how genuinely alarmed they 
had been by this spring campaign. 


IN CHAMPAGNE AND THE ARGONNE. 


The general character ol the fighting in Champagne has 
been described already (Vol. II., p. x49) in the chapter on 
the winter campaign. It continued well into spring without 
materially changing the situation. ‘The advance was pain- 
fully slow and the losses on both sides extremely heavy, 
but such progress as was made was in favour of the 
French. Here, as in the Woevre, the object of the French 


attacks was the railway communications of the enemy. 
The lateral communications in this north-eastern corner 
of France are exceedingly bad, a fact which was one 
of the many causes that made Germany prefer Belgium 
as the main route of invasion, The routes from the 
east into France are crossed by a succession of natural 
obstacles, of which the Heights of the Meuse and the 
Argonne Hills are the chief. There are still few good 
roads and по railways across the Argonne Range, and 
the main railway from Metz to the west is blocked by 
the great fortress of Verdun. А glance at the inset in 
the map of Champagne above will show that (apart from 
lateral field’ railways like that from Thiaucourt to St. 
Mihiel, which the Gennans may have constructed 
during their occupation) the Northem Argonne district 
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is served by only two railway systems. Опе running 
through Verdun was, of course, closed to the Germans. 
The other system runs north from Metz, parallel to the 
Luxembourg frontier, almost to Sedan, and there breaks 
into two branches, one ascending the Meuse to Verdun, 
the other describing a large arc through Champagne to 
Apremont, which it reaches from the west, and there 
stops. The course of the railways determined the 
whole plan of the French operations in the central 
section of their line. Direct advance through the 
wooded Argonne was hopeless; the rate of progress, 
elsewhere measured in yards, was here measured in 
feet. The most hopeful plan was to tum the right of 
the Germans in the 
Argonne by an ad- 
vancein Champagne 
The French objec- 
tive in the terribly 
heavy fighting north 
of Perthes and 
Beauséjour was to 
cut the railway to 
Apremont, and so 
isolate the Germans 
in the Argonne 
and force them 
to retreat north. 
Such a retreat 
would not only re- 
lieve Verdun from 
investment, but it 
would give the 
French an oppor- 
tunity of begin- 
ning a campaign 
in the valley 
of the Meuse 
against the Gennan 
communications 
through Luxem- 
bourg. (Compare 
the observations 
already made (Vol. 
I., p. 107) on the 
French railway 
system between 
Verdun and Luxem- 
bourg. It is there 
described as the 
strategical idea of 
Napoleon III. 
before Sedan put 
on wheels.) 


HOW THE SPRING CAMPAIGN DISAPPOINTED 
EXPECTATION. 

The course of the French spring campaign surprised 
the general expectation. The system of railway com- 
munications behind the German lines was very much 
superior to that behind the French, and therefore it was 
not reasonable to hope for any imitation of the strategy 
followed so successfully by Von Hindenberg of a sudden 
concentration in great force now at this, now at another 
point of the enemy's lines. What people had imagined 
General Joffre would do was to concentrate an overwhelming 
force at some one point of the German lines which was 
to be left secret to the last possible moment, and so force 
his way through, in the assurance that the strength of 


Chasseurs Alpins on the snow-covered slopes of the Vosges. 
[Central News. 
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the whole line could be no more than that of its weakest 
link. The constant shifting of the point of attack from 
one section of the frontier to another, and the long periods 
of rest in each section which followed the gaining of a 
success in it, tended to puzzle onlookers. Would it not 
have been possible, people asked, to break the German 
line at some one point at a less cost than the sum of all 
the casualties in the attacks in half-a-dozen sections, 
which, though they might be successful, always stopped 
short of piercing the enemy’s main defences? ‘That this 
was not the plan of General Joffre was in itself a suficient 
answer to such criticisms, for General Joffre, by his victory 
on the Marne, had shown himself onc of the great strategists 
in the world’s mili- 
tary history, and 
he neither did nor 
left undone any- 
thing without good 
reason. But they 
were natural, and 
it may be helpful 
to try to divine 
the ideas which 
governed General 
Joffre’s policy in 
this somewhat 
discursive and per- 
plexing spring 
campaign. 

There were many 
local or sectional 
concentrations of 
the French troops 
against the German 
lines during the 
spring campaign, 
but there was no 
general concen- 
tration at any one 
point. Among 
General Joffre’s 
reasons were pro- 
bably these. First, 
on the greater 
part of the front 
the Germans had 
the better railway 
communications, 
and could concen- 
trate the faster. 
Before a general 
French concen- 
tration could force 
; its way through, it 
was more likely that the Germans would themselves concen- 
trate against some point of the French lines that had been 
weakened and break down the defence first. ‘The breakers 
of lines such as these always stood a chance of being 
themselves broken first. Further, as Von Mackensen's 
experience in breaking the Russian lines near Lodz showed, 
the force which breaks through may be itself in danger 
of being cut off. (See diagrams, Vol. IL, p. бт.) For 
tactics of this kind to be successful, a greater superiority 
in numbers and equipment is necessary than Generel 
Jofire believed his army to possess over the enemy. 
Lastly, even if this plan had been tried and succeeded, 
it would only have forced the Germans back from 
their first lines of defence to shorter [ines behind, 
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when the same work would lave to be done over 
again. 


JOFFRE'S SUBTLE STRATEGY. 


General Jofíre's strategy was much subtler and 
incalculable than that of the Germans, who recognised 
him as a dangerous man, precisely because he possessed 
military gifts different in kind as well as in degree from 
that of their own generals, and because his plans were 
individual, and not cast in the dominant mould of military 
thought. General Joffre attached very great importance 
to persistent but discursive attacks, partly because he 
saw in them the best security against a resumption of the 
German offensive, but also because he scems to liave believed 
that it was on the whole better under the circumstances 
to make as many vulnerable points as possible than to 
break through at one with the vigour of the defence 
unshaken at all the other points. His notion was not to 
break at one point, but to wear the defence thin at many 
points. ‘That done to his satisfaction, he might concen- 
trate at one point and break through ; and the breakage 
at one point might then be expected to lead to a breakage 
at the other weakened points too. A breakage at one 
point might be relieved by retreat; a breakage at several 
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simultaneously would be disaster, perhaps irretrievable. 
The Battle of the Marne showed Gencral Jofire employing 
with brilliant success a distinctively French, or at any 
Tate non-German, scheme of defence. ‘The very discur- 
siveness and apparent discontinuity of the French attacks 
in the spring encouraged the hope that General Jofire 
was working out for himself an equally original scheme of 
attack, 

In the meantime, his immediate objects were unmis- 
takably clear. In Alsace, they were to master the Vosges 
Heights and dominate the plain, so that if and when the 
French were again in a position to attack from Lorraine 
they might have the support of a powerful French army 
on the right flank. Between the Meuse and Moselle they 
were to recover St. Mihiel and the Southern Woevre, and 
by thrusting back the German lines north of Verdun to 
menace the railway communications with Metz. In 
Champagne they were to interrupt the railway communi- 
cations with Germans in the Argonne, and so make the 


German invading armies in France entirely dependent 


on their communications through Belgium. 
The campaign on the west front cannot ke dismissed 


at the end of a chapter, but must have several chapters 
to itself. 


Arras loading to the railway station. 
in ono of the peinclpal quee [Photo Service of the French Aries. 
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Life behind the firing line: British resorve troops entering thelr billet in the 
loft of a French farm. [Pholopress. 


A sergeants’ mess in a ruined farmhouse naar the trenches. 
The walls are strengthencd with sandbags. [Photopress. 
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that every individual in the IV. Corps will 


German VII. Corps which is opposed to us. 


Headquarters, TV. Corps, 
0-8-15. 
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| hich we are about to undertake is of the first importance to the Allied 
t Cause. The Army and the Nation are watching Lhe result, 


and, Sir John French is confident 


do his duty and inflict a crushing defeat on the 


H. RAWLINSON, Lieut.-General, 


Commanding IV. Corps. 
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y Corps before the B 
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ttle, and brought to England by its wounded 
[Central News. 


CHAPTER XXVIIL 
THE BATTLE OF NEUVE CHAPELLE. 


THE PLANS OF ATTACK AND THE COMPOSITION OF 


THE FORCES—THE OPENING BOMBARDMENT—CAPTURE OF THE 


VILLAGE—THE DISASTER TO THE CAMERONIANS—DELAYS IN RESUMPTION OF THE ADVANCE—THE FAILURE TO 
CARRY PIETRE—THE REPULSE OF THE GERMAN COUNTER-ATTACK—THE END OF THE BATTLE—OBSERVATIONS 


AND CRITICISMS, 


LL through the winter our troops in the neigh- 
bourhood of La Bassée had occupied the low 


fen country south of the River Lys, while the 

Germans had enjoyed dry quarters on the higher 
ground which protected the industrial districts of Lille, 
Tourcoing, and Roubaix from attack on the west. The 
advent of March, with its drying winds and spells of 
sunshine, brought hope of deliverance from conditions 
which would have broken the spirit of any other army. 
Sir John French himself had at times been anxious about 
the effect which the inactivity of a long and depressing 
winter might have had on the spirit of the troops. It 
is not good for an army to remain too long in the same 
place; and even had there been no other reason for move- 
ment, the need of the tonic of action would have been 
sufficient in itself. But there were many other reasons. 
In February the German attacks on the Russian positions 
in Poland (Chapter XX.) were at their height, and it was 
necessary to give fo our Allies what assistance was possible. 
‘There were many who at this time saw in Eastern 
Europe the best prospect of a solution of the military 
problem, and in this hope, encouraged by Russian successes 
over Austria in the Carpathians, ап attack had been 
begun on the fortifications in the Dardanelles. "These 
hopes, however, depended on the maintenance of а 
steady pressure on the German forces in the west. The 
French, as the last chapter has shown, were doing their 
part; and the time had now arrived for the British army 
to emulate their energy. Sir John French, therefore, 
determined to strike. There had been little fighting for 
a month, but such as there was had gone in our favour 
On February 25th, near St. Eloi (south of Ypres), the 
Germans had carried a portion of our trenches, but our 
counter-attacks had recovered the lost ground, and in 
the fighting the Canadian contingent, which had begun 
to arrive five days before, showed itself equal to the um 
regular troops. We had particularly successful 


in every enterprise which required individual skill and 
resource, our men had always come off best. They felt 
themselves, man for man, superior to the enemy. “А 
moral superiority," in Sir John French’s phrase, had been 
established. It remained to be seen whether this greater 
individual virtue would give the victory over an enemy 
whose superiority on the mechanical side of war was 
suspected, but not as yet generally admitted. 

The choice of the point of attack was dictated by the 
activity of the French on his right flank. ‘There were 
broadly two directions in which the British army might 
seek to break through the German defence. So long as 
Antwerp was in the hands of the Belgians, the extreme 
left flank was the more attractive; and even when Antwerp 
had fallen, it was still a conceivable strategic scheme 
to roll up the German right by an encircling movement 
pivoting on Ypres and following the line of the coast. 
‘The heavy fortification of the coast line by the Germans 
and the capture by the Germans east of Ypres of the 
Zandvoorde ridge, which would have been the natural 
pivot of such a movement, in the fighting of October and 
November, robbed this plan of its attractions, but there 
were still some who favoured it until quite late in the 
spring. Had such a movement been attempted, it 
would have aimed first at the capture of Menin, the most 
important of the positions in the railway communications 
between the German armies in Belgium and in France, 
and the outer rim of the wheel would have moved under 
the protection of the guus of the fleet, with the possible 
assistance of a fresh British army landed at some point 
on the Belgian coast, such as Zeebrugge. This plan was— 
on good ground surely—rejected, and thereafter the 
district south of the Lys, where the right wing of the 
British army was stationed, became the more important. 
‘The policy of both German and British armies was to 
attack with the right and parry with the left. The 
Germans wanted Ypres in order to obtain command 
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Off to the trenches: General French (marked with an x over his head) and members of his staff watching a 


fresh draft of British troops march past on their way to tho firing line. 


the British army. ‘The British wanted Lille in order 


to cut direct communications between the German - 


armies of France and Belgium, and to force them to 
retreat from their outer lines to their inner lines, which 
would have kept Northern France and a great deal of 
Belgium free of the invader, It was not the first time 
that Sir John French had cast longing eyes at Lille. In 
the previous October General Smith-Dorrien’s Corps had 
had most desperate fighting between Laventie and Lille; 
and in the middle of the month both Aubers and Illies, 
on the ridge of low hills that overlook Lille from the 
south-west, had been in their possession. (Vol. I., p. 290, 
and map on the same page). They had not, however, 
been able to hold their positions on the ridge. 


THE BRITISH FRONT. 


The general direction of the British front from 
Festubert (nearly opposite La Bassce) to the Lys was now 
north-east. The line would have been straight but for 
a westerly indentation made by the German occupation 
of the village of Neuve Chapelle. Opposite Neuve Chapelle, 
as Givenchy is opposite La Bassée, is Richel:ourg-St. 
Vaast, and between them is the main road from Estaires 
to Та Bassce. The possession of this road had been 
much disputed, but at the beginning of March the Estaires 
end and the stretch between Richebourg-St. Vaast was 
in ours. From Petit Logy on this road, just past the 
bend made by the Neuve Chapelle position, the British 
front ran due north-east along the main road to 


(Universal. 


Armentières, through Fauquissart and ‘Tilleloy. ‘The 
general direction of the roads may be carried in the mind 
by figuring them as a capital X, with Estaires, Armentiéres, 
Givenchy, and La Bassée at the ends of the strokes, 
Petit Logy at the point of intersection, and Richebourg 
and Neuve Chapelle at each side: thus:— 


7A 
O NEUVE 
SWS CHAPELLE 
GIVENCHY lABASSEE 


The further east we could establish ourselves beyond 
the point of intersection of the two main roads the better 
our chance of turning the German position of La Bassée, 
which now, as in October last, was the object of the 
British army. Two miles south-west of Lille is a ridge 
which runs to Fournes and then divides, one spur going 
to Aubers, the other to Illies. Between these ridges the 
land slopes down through Neuve Chapelle to the main 
roads. ‘The possession of Neuve Chapelle was thus a 
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step to the occupation of the ridge overlooking Lille 
The object of the attack which was now to be delivered 
was the capture of the village of Neuve Chapelle and “ the 
establishment of our line as far forward as possible to the 
east of that place." 

The plans of the attack had been carefully prepared 
Sir John French knew how strong the German positions 
had been found last autumn, and that the enemy had 
been working at their improvement all through the winter. 
He saw that tlere were two conditions of success. First, 
there must be an overwhelming superiority of artillery 
fire, which should literally blast a way through the enemy's 
lines, aud secondly, it was desirable that there should be 
some element of surprise. Without that it was doubtiul 
whether we should be able to obtain artillery supremacy 
at the point of attack. ‘The Allies had started the war 
greatly inferior to the Germans in the numbers of heavy 
guus and machine guns, and as future developments 
were to show, whatever France had done, we had not made 
up that inferiority in the number of guns, and still less 
in high explosive shells. ‘The superiority in artillery fire 
which we had in the Neuve Chapelle engagement was the 
result of preparations which were carefully concealed. 
The massing of our artillery on the Neuve Chapelle front 
must have been the work of a fortnight or more. Yet 
the enemy seems to have remained in ignorance of what 
was preparing. Ву what means Sir John French kept 
the secret has not been told, but some part of the credit 
must have been due to our air service, in preventing the 
enemy’s aeroplanes from making a too curious inspection 
of what was going on behind our lines. 


THE CONCENTRATION. 


On the evening of March gth the troops for the attack 
were concentrated near Iaventie and Richebourg-St. 
Vaast. At least six brigades (or twenty-four battalions} 
of British troops took part in the attack, besides the Indian 
troops, and it is possible in this engagement to give the 
names of many of the regiments which took part in the 
attack.* On the extreme right of the attacking line was 
the Indian Corps, whose direction of advance on Neuve 
Chapelle was almost due north, crossing the Estaires road 
near Port Arthur. То their left was the Twenty-fifth 
Brigade, and to the left again the Twenty-third Brigade, 
then the ‘Twenty-fourth, ‘Twenty-first, and Twenty- 
second Brigades. ‘There were other troops in reserve, 
some of which came into action quite early, but these are 
the only brigades that have been mentioned by name. 
A comparison of the official and the chief unofficial accounts 
of the battle gives the following list of the regiments 
composing some of the brigades :— 


Twenty-fijth Brigade— 


Lincolus. 
Berkshires. 

Royal Irish Rifles, 
The Rifle Brigade. 


Twenty-third Brigade— 


Scottish Rifles (Second Cameronians). 
Middlesex. 

Devons. 

West Yorks. 


* Thanks to a very spirited narrative which appeared in most of 
the morning papers on April 19th, aud by au unusual indulgence о 
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Twenty-fourth Brisadc— 
Worcesters. 
Fast Lancashires. 
Sherwood Foresters. 
Northants. 


Twenty-firsl. Brigade. 
Second Scots Guards 
First Grenadiers. 
South Wales Borderers. 
Second Gordon Highlanders. 


The Twenty-third Brigade was opposite Petit logy, 
and the other brigades were along the Armentiéres road, 
as far as the junction of the Pietre road. Most of the 
British troops belonged to the Fourth Army Corps, under 
General Rawlinson. The Germans opposing were West- 
phalians, of the Seventh Corps, which was the first to 
invade Belgium. 


THE BOMBARDMENT AND THE CAPTURE OF NEUVE 
CHAPELLE. 

At 7-30 in the morning of March roth there suddenly 
began the greatest bombardment that had been heard in 
the war up to that time. ‘The infantry lay in the trenches, 
crouched for the spring. They had had hot сойее, but 
no breakfast. Not until the bombardment began did 
the Germans suspect that anything unusual was atoot. 
According to a story told by a prisoner, an officer in tke 
German advanced line did report that the British trenches 
were full of men, and requested a battery commander to 
open fire, but received the reply that he had instructions— 
issued, no doubt, in consequence of the waste of ammuni- 
tion earlier in the war—only to fire under express orders 
of the Corps Commander. Certain it is that the British 
concentration was absolutely unmolested by enemy fire, 
When the bombardment began no effective reply was 
possible. The report of the guns was, in the words of an 
officer of the Manchesters who was in the reserve line, 
and therefore nearer the artillery, “a repeated banging 
which shook the earth.” Another officer, who put his 
ear to the ground, said that it was as though the earth 
was being smitten great blows with a Titan’s hammer.” 
For thirty-five minutes the bombardment lasted. To the 
infantry, waiting in its trenches, it seemed as though 
the time would never end. 

The whistles blew for the infantry attack at five minutes 
past eight. ‘The bombardment still continued, but zs 
our men passed over the 250 yards that separated their 
trenches from the German it was “lifted” from tke 
trenches ou to the village of Neuve Chapelle. The attack 
by the ‘Iwenty-fifth Brigade in the centre was immediately 
successful. ‘The Berkshires on the left of this brigade's 
advance, and the Lincolus on the right, rushed the trenches 
and then opened out to allow the other regiments of the 
brigade to pass through them to the attack on the village 
The resistance of the Germans was not obstinate. Here 
and there a group held out obstinately ; in particular, 
the Berkshires had trouble with a couple of German 
officers, who remained alone working a machine gun 
after the other occupants of the trenches had heen killed 
or captured. But for the most part the Germans in the 
first line of the trenches were demoralised by the violence 
of the bombardment, as was natural enough. “When 
we reached the trenches the Germans were nearly hysterical 
As soon as they saw us they put up their hands and 
cried for mercy. We were amazed at the condition of 
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heads or feet sticking out of the heaps of earth which had 
buried them." While the Berkshires and Lincolns were 
making prisoners, the Irish Rifles and the Rifle Brigade 
passed between them on towards tlie village, on which Ше 
bombardment had now been turned. ‘The Rifle Brigade, 
which was the first to enter the village, found it a heap of 
ruins. 


“It looked as if an carthquake had struck it. Into this 
scene of desolation the Rifle Brigade—the first regiment to 
enter the village, I believe—raced headlong. Of the church, 
only the bare shell remained. The little churchyard was 
devastated, the very dead plucked from their graves, broken 
coffius and ancient bones scattered about amid the fresher 
dead—grey-green forms athwart the tombs. Of all that once 
fair village but two things remained intact—the great crucifixes 
reared aloft, one 
in the church- 
yard, the other 
over aganst tlic 
chateau, 

“The din and 
confusion were 
indescribable. 
Through the thick 
pall of sliell smoke 
Germans were seen 
on all sides, some 
emerging hali- 
dazed from cellars 
and dug-outs, 
their hands above 
their heads, others 

. dodging round tlie 
shattered liouses, 
others firing from 
the windows, from 
behind carts, even 
from behind the 
overturned tomb- 
stones. Machine 
guns were firing 
from the houses 
on tlie outskirts, 
rapping out tlicir 
nerve-racking 


note above the. 
noise of the 
rifles. 


“Many strauge 
incidents were 


observed. In one 
cellar a portly 
German was 


found dancing 
about in an agony 
of fear, screaming 
in a high-pitched 
voice in English, 
‘Mercy, mercy! 
І am married! 
‘Your missus 
won't thank us 
for sending you 
home, retorted a 
one of the men who took him prisoner, and his life was 
spared, A Rifle Brigade subaltern, falling over a sandbag 
into a German trench, came upon two officers, hardly 
more than boys, their hands above their heads. Their 
faces were ashen grey; they were trembling. One said 
gravely in good English; ' Don't shoot! I am from London 
also!’ They, too, were mercifully used.” 

The Rifle Brigade entered the village from the west 
side. Very shortly afterwards arrived опе of the regimens 
of the Garwhal Brigade from the south. They, too, hac 
had easy work with the enemy's trenclies. ey к 
the wire entanglements destroyed by- the artillery bom- 


Riflo Inspection before leaving billets for the trenches. 
[E Phot press, 


bardment, and tlie Germans too shattered to offer a stout ; 
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met outside the village and shouted themselves hoarse 
with cheers for the victory. 


HEAVY LOSSES OF SCOTTISH AND LONDON REGIMENTS. 


Meanwhile, other regiments had had a very different 
experience. One of the regiments in the Garwhal Brigade 
on the right found the wire entanglements in its line of 
advance untouched by the bombardment for a distance of 
200 yards, came under a heavy German fire, and had to 
тейге to their own trenches. They were relieved by the 
Leicesters, who carried the German trench from which the 
trouble came. But they lost twenty officers and 350 men. 
Even worse was tlie experience of the T wenty-third 
Brigade, to the left of the now triumphant Twenty-fiítli. 
The Cameronians 

lost every one of 
their officers but 
one, and 750 men. 
Again the cause was 
the same. Opposite 
their right-hand 
company the en- 
tanglements had 
heen destroyed, 
but they had heen 
“ unaccountably 
missed" opposite 
the left-hand com- 
pauy. The men 
had no wire cutters. 
They tore at the 
Wire with their 
- hands, stamped on 
it, jabbed it with 
their rifles—all the 
time under a heavy 
fire. The Middle- 
sex Regiment was 
in like case. In 
spite of fire from 
machine guns, they 
got as far as the 
wire. “They 
hacked at it, tore 
at it, till their 
hands were raw 
and bleeding and 
their uniforms in 
tatters. From 
their starting point 
right up to the 
wire they left a 
deep lane of their 
dead and dying, 
I20 yards long, a 
sight so poiguaut that men, coming suddenly on that 
bloody trail, broke down and wept at the sheer pity, at 
the undying glory, of it. Had it been possible to com- 
municate with the batteries, tliey could soon have destroyed 
the entanglements, but unfortunately at this point of the 
line the telephone wires had been destroyed. A hundred 
times repaired, the wires were broken before the repairer 
had time to reach his operating machine. One message, 
however, reached the batteries, and the Middlesex soon 


From the account, obviously semi-official, published in the 
pers on April 19—the only intelligible account of the battle, and 
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Bringing up one of the great British guns which demolished tho Gorman tronches at Neuve) Chapelle. 
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had a path made for them. ‘The Сашетопіапз, though 
they were nearly annihilated, managed to deliver them- 
selves by working their way round the Germans through 
the place where the entanglements had been destroyed. 


SIR JOHN FRENCH ON THE DELAYS. 


Time was now getting on. ‘The Rifle Brigade had 
entered Neuve Chapelle at 8-30; and it was now 11-30. 
The holding up of the advance of part of the line by the 
wire entauglements had cost us three hours and more 
than 2,000 casualties. It had prevented the Twenty- 
fifth Brigade from pressing its advautage after the early 
capture of Neuve Chapelle when the Germans were 
demoralised, and had involved it in fighting on the 
flank of its direct advance. It had further delayed the 
development of the attack by our extreme left, which was 
the most important part of the plan, for tlie capture of 
Neuve Chapelle was useful mainly as a step to the capture 
of the Aubers ridge. Soon after 17-30, however, to the 
left of the ‘Twenty-third, the ‘Twenty-fourth Brigade 
was able to move forward, and it joined with the Middlesex 
and two regiments of the ‘Twenty-third Brigade, the 
Devons and the West Yorks., which had not suffered, in 
clearing the large demesne north of Neuve Chapelle, 
covered with orchards, gardens, and large houses, from 
which the German fire had been very destiuctive. By 
the time the orchard was clear it was 1-30; five hours 
had passed, and even then our troops were still not ready 
for the further advance. It took two more hours before 
the alignment of the attack broken by the wire entangle- 
ments was restored. 


“The infantry was greatly disorganised by the violent 
nature of the attack, and by its passage through the enemy's 
trenches and the buildings of the village. It was necessary 
to get units to some extent together before pushing оп. The 
telephonic communication being cut by the enemy's fire 
rendered communication between front and rear most difficult. 
The fact of the left of the Twenty-third Brigade having been 
held up had kept back the Eighth Division, and had involved 
a portion of the Twenty-fifth Brigade in fighting to the north 
out of its proper direction of advance. АП this required adjust- 
ment, An orchard held by the enemy north of Neuve Chapelle 
also threatened the flank of an advance towards the Aubers 
ridge. 

“I am of opinion that this delay would not have occurred 
had tlie clearly expressed order of tlie General Officer Com- 
manding First Army been more carefully observed. 

“The difficulties above cnumerated might have been 
overcome at au earlicr period of the day if the General Officer 
Commanding Fourth Corps had been able to bring his reserve 
brigades more specdily into action.” 


‘The disorganisation of the Germans, in spite of the very 
obstinate resistance at a few points, had been complete ; 
and when the ‘Twenty-first Brigade came into action, 
as it did soon aíter mid-day, it was able to form up in the 
open without a shot being fired at it. Later in the after- 
noon, however, they began to rally. Between the ground 
now won and the rising ground of the Aubers ridge to the 
east there runs a small stream, the des Layes, flowing 
round its base. Upstream, and on the eastem bank, 
there is a wood, the Bois du Biez, which clothes the 
hillside almost to the top of the ridge at Haut Pommereau. 
Between Haut Pommereau and Aubers the ridge dips, 
and in this saddle is the little village of Pietre. A road 
leads across the low land from the Rue Tilleloy to Pietre, 
and crosses the des Layes near a mill known as P'ietre 
Mill. ‘The object of the fresh attack, which began late 
in the afternoon, was to establish a footing on the ridge 
which commands Lille. ‘The possession of Pietre would 
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THE FIRST ATTACK ON PIETRE. 

? The attack began well, but was presently in difliculties. 
The Germans were posted very strongly on the Pictre 
тсай and in the Biez Wood, and the bridge over the 
River des Layes was held hy a most determined detech- 
ment with machine guns. ‘The Twenty-fourth Brigade 
was held up by the fire of the Germans from houses at 
cross-roads боо yards north-west of l'ictre, and on its right 
the Twenty-fifth Brigade was in similar difficulties from 
the machine-guns on the bridge. Nor had tke Indian 
Corps any better fortune. It attacked the Bois du Diez, 
and some companies of Gurkhas penetrated it, but were 
unable to debouch from it owing to the cross-fire from 
tle bridge. Night came on soon, and no appreciable 
advance had been made. ‘The troops could do na more 
that day than entrench themselves where they were, 
and make their positions secure for the night. 

The German reinforcements were slow in arriving, 
and for that thanks were due to our airmen, who attacked 
the railway junctions at Menin and Courtrai, and also 
Den and Douai. Much damage was done, for the airmen 
dropped their bombs from as low as 100 and even 50 
feet. As the day wore on the brightness of the сапу 
morning was succeeded by local mists, and unless the 
airmen had taken great risks in flying low they could not 
lave secn what to attack. Very useful assistance, more- 
over, was given by attacks further «long the line near 
Armentiéres by the Third Corps. Very little progress 
was made on the Toth at this point, but the fighting 
prevented the enemy from detaching men to the assistance 
of the defeated corps at Neuve Chapelle. 


THE SECOND DAY. 


Towards the morning of the next day the Germans 
delivered their first counter-attack, but it was not made 
in very great force, and was driven off with heavy loss. 
But our own attacks towards Pictre had no better fortune 
than on the preceding day. The weather conditions 
were very unfavourable. ‘There was a thick mist, and 
aerial reconnaissance was impossible. Moreover, the 
telephone wires were cut, and it was impossible to com- 
municate properly from the fighting line to the batteries. 
The enemy were still holding the same buildings as on the 
previous day, and only a well-directed artillery fire gave 
any chance of tuming them out, and artillery support 
was impossible under the circumstances. “ Even," writes 
Sir John French, * when our troops which were pressing 
forward occupied a house here and there, it was not possible 
to stop our artillery fire, and our troops had to be with- 
drawn "'—a sentence which certainly illustrates the dangers 
of artillery fire under such conditions, and perhaps implies 
that those dangers were not wholly avoided, Our artillery 
fire on the Biez Wood, however, seems to have been very 
effective, and inilicted heavy losses on the Germans who 
occupied it. The German field artillery, which had done 
little on the day previous began to be very troublesome 
on the IIth, especially towards the evening. In the 
night the Germans received heavy reinforcements, and 
just before dawn on the following day—the 12th—the 
first really serious counter-attack was delivered. The 
new troops were Bavariaus and Saxons, who had been 
resting at Tourcoing. 


THE THIRD DAY. 


The German attack was mismanaged. The gravity 
of the defeat on the roth had been concealed not only 
from the men but also from their officers. At any rate, 

pposite the Worcesters the enemy advanced in column 
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of route, a mounted officer iii thcir iidse 
the explanation was that the mist which had done us 
so much injury on Ше previous day, had alsa done us a 
service in preventing the Germans from determining 
our precise positions. Their staff worl may have been 
at fault. Whatever the cause, it is clcar that they did not 
suspect that we were as far forward as we in fact were. 


The results were like Magersfontein over again, but on 
a larger scale. А 

“The slaughter was sickening. In front of one of the 
brigades the Bavariaus, coming along ай the. ambling’ trot 
adopted by the German infantry at the assault, atid bawling 
° Hourra! in the approved fashion, blundéred iuto the fire 


of no less than twenty-one machine guns.” ‘The files. of men 
did not recede ES ny У 

ог stagger. They 
were just swept 
away. One mo- 
ment one had the 
shouting, ambling 
crowd before one's 
eyes; the next 
moment where it 
had been lay a 
writhing, con- 
vulsed pile of 
bodies heaped up 
on the brown 
carth. When day 
broke, amid the 
rattle of machine 
gun and rifle fire, 
the German 
corpses were secn 
to make ramparts 
behind which the 
wounded took 
cover, In опе 
case at least the 
Germans, fever- 
ishly digging 
themselves in, 
were actually seen 
{о use the corpse 
of one of their 
comrades to finish 
off the parapet 
of their trench.” 


Encouraged by 
the breakdown of 
the German attack, 
our troops made a 
further attempt to 
carry the positions 
on the Pietre road 
and the bridge over 
the river. The 
attack was made 
with a gallantry 
conspicuous even in : 
this war, for again adequate artillery support was impos- 
sible owing to the mist and the closeness of the fighting. 
But it was unavailing. The mill was reached, thanks to 
work with grenades and bayonets. In this fighting the 
Territorial Battalion of the Second Gordons greatly 
distinguished itself. Its colonel fell mortally wounded, 
He was in great pain, and a subaltern brought him morphia, 
which relieved him. Thank you,” he said, “and now, 
my boy, your place is not here. Go about your duty." 
And a few minutes later he died, ‘The Rille Brigade, 
which had done so well ou the first day of the battle, 
again distinguished itself, and shortly after midday almost 
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The remains of one of the houses outside Neuvo Chapelle in which dred 
German machine guns had been mounted. . 
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and all atteinpts later in tlie diternoon’ to get as far failed. 
At nightfall Пе troops fell back to-their positions of the 


morning, and the three days’ battle of Neuve Chapelle 
was ovgr. 


THE LOSSES. 

The enthusiasm in the army at Leing again on the move 
after the dreary inaction of the winter knew no bounds. 
The soldiers went into battle like children rushing out 
of scliool ; even the wounded on the way to the liospital 
were gay, and made a jest of their sufferings. No army 
was ever so wearied of sitting still, or more overjoyed 
at the idea of attacking the enemy. Something of the 
same feeling took possession of this country when the 
first news came of the capture of Neuve Chapelle. It 
was thought that 
at last the great 
advance to which 
people had heen 
looking forward all 
the winter had be- 
gun, and specula- 
tion was rife as to 
the exact nature of 
the strategy that 
would be adopted. 
These early expecta- 
tions were disap- 
pointed by the 
pause which fol- 
lowed the battle, 
and later there came 
into circulation 
alarming rumours 
about our losses, and 
versions of what 
happened in the 
battle, which dashed 
the first enthusiasm 
over the victory. 
Sir John French's 
full despatch was 
published a month 
after the battle. 
There was much 
in it to reassure 
after the rumours 
which had been 
in circulation. But 
it confirmed. the 
report of the 
heaviness of our 
losses. One hun- 
and ninety 
officers and 2,337 
other ranks were 
killed, 359 officers and 8.174 men wounded, and 
twenty-three officers and 1,728 men were returned as 
missing-—-a total casualty list of 572 officers and 12,239 
men. Our cesualties at Waterloo were under 6,000. 
The German losses were very much heavier. “ Several 
thousand,” which should mean at least three thousand, 
were leit dead by the enemy on the field and there 
counted ; more than 12,000 wounded were removed by 
train, and in addition thirty officers and 1,657 other 
ranks were taken prisoners. It was a quite unequivocal 
victory, yet it raised more doubts than it satisfied, and 
criticism—-wholesome for the most part and helpful in 
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Some of the cheerful wounded from the Neuve Chapelle fighting, wearing captured German helmets. 
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OBSERVATIONS AND CRITICISMS. 


The general impression left by the early telegraphic 
despatches of a brilliant opening, followed by an anti- 
climax, was confirmed in the detailed report of Sir Jolm 
French. Neuve Chapelle was in our hands by 8-30, 


but it was not until 3-30 that the army was in a position 


to move forward again. This delay did irreparable injury 
to our hopes of achieving a decisive victory. The plan 
of the battle was well-conccived, and it had been worked 
out with exceeding care. Everything depended on our 
being able to follow up the initial success promptly. We 
had achieved a surprise at the outset which most people 
һай соше to believe was impossible in modern war. Until 
well on in the. afternoon the enemy, except for small 
parties here and there, was demoralised, and the Germans 
were unable to bring very heavy reinforcements into 
action until the third day. On the то, certainly, and 
except for the weather оп the rxth, too, all the conditions 
were in our favour for achieving a decisive victory. 
Magnificent as Neuve Chapelle was in many respects, 
it also brought with it disappointments which Sir John 
French did not attempt to conceal. It was a great 
victory, but a greater victory missed. 

Sir John French lays the blame for the failure to 
achieve decisive results on the delay in the resuniption 
of the attack after the capture of Neuve Chapelle. ‘The 
sentence of censure in his despatch has already been 
quoted. His view is natural in a commander-in-chief, 
whose concern is with strategy and the higher tactics of 
a battle. Yet it is clear that an attack made under 
such circumstances against defences which the enemy 
had been elaborating for months must raise many problems 
of minor tactics which are both novel and difficult, and 
сап only be satisfactorily solved by experience. All the 
difficulties in the carlier part of the day arose at points 
Where the bombardment had missed—the evidently 
semi-oflicial account, from which several quotations have 
already been made, says “ unaccountably missed 
destroying the wire entanglements; and the cutting of 
the telephone wires prevented the omission from being 
made good promptly. Evidently the artillery was at 
fault iu some sections; or, if it is inevitable that such 
failures should take place, the arrangements for avoiding 
such misfortunes as befel the Cameronians and the 
Middlesex Regiment obviously need to be much more 
accident-proof than they seem to have been. It seenis 
doubtful whether before this battle the power of a few 
resolute men with machine guns to hold up a whole attack 
was fully appreciated. Sir John French thinks that there 
was undue delay in bringing the reserves into action, 
meaning, presumably, that if the Twenty-fourth Brigade 
had been brought up sooner to tlie assistance of the 
Сатегопіапѕ and the Middlesex Regiment the heavy 
losses of men and the delay would have been reduced, 
and the diversion of the ‘twenty-fifth Brigade from its 
direct line of advance, which resulted in a great deal of 
confusion, that took time to straighten out, would thereby 
have been avoided. ‘The ‘Twenty-fourth Brigade does 
not seem to have come into action till rr-30, by which 
time the ‘Twenty-third Brigade must have been in 
difficulties for two and a half hours, or perhaps longer. 
Sir John  French's judgments on such a matter 
are conclusive. Yet much the same difficulty seems to 
have arisen later in the day when the advance was 
resumed. ‘The Germans had rallied when this attack was 
delivered, but at this time the numbers defending the 
Pietre road and the bridge over the river cannot have 


attack must have fallen on machine guns 
comparatively few men. Тһе course of the єтї 

on the first day suggests that the supremacy of the zi 
in defence may be passing to the machine gun. The 
ability of the Germans to deliver Strong counter- 
attacks on points where they had lost ground seems to 

depend on their practice of holding the first line with a 

comparatively few men liberally supplied with machine 

guns, and concentrating their infantry in the second 

and third lines. We may have to revise the conceptions 

that were current after the Boer war about the enormous 

defensive power of the rifle, and substitute the machine gun 

for what was then said about the rifle. 

There are many difficultics about this battle which 
are still unsolved, and will probably remain so until the 
end of the war. The battle opened with the heaviest 
bombardment of the war up to that time, and in spite 
of its failure at some points in the line it decided the 
battle in our favour. Ву 8-30—an hour after the bombard- 
ment began—we had won on the south and west side, 
at any rate, of Neuve Chapelle as much ground as we 
had at the end of three days’ hard fighting. How comes 
it that so little is heard of the artillery after the first 
thirty-five minutes artillery fury with which the battle 
opened? Why did not the plan which was so successful 
against Neuve Chapelle and the entrenchments in front 
of the village work later in the battle against Pictre ? 
It is very remarkable how little we know of the second 
stage of the battle which began on the afternoon of the 
roth and lasted until nightfall of the 12th. On the sccond 
day there was mist, and artillery fire might have been 
dangerous with the armies so close and no aeroplane 
reconnaissance possible—Sir Jolin French indeed seems to 
hint, what rumour asserted with great circumstantiality, 
that some of our casualties were due to our own artillery 
fire. But that does not explain why our artillery on 
the first day so suddenly lost the supremacy which it 
asserted so triumphantly at the beginning of the battle. 
What sufficed to destroy Neuve Chapelle and its trenches 
should have destroyed the buildings round Pietre. Yet, 
so far as the published accounts go, our artillery would 
seem to have lapsed into a silence almost as loud as its 
opening bombardment. Clearly, there is still much to 
explain. Either our supplies of shells ran out, or something 
happened in the afternoon of the first day or on the second 
day about which all the published accounts of the battle 
are silent. Another feature of the battle оц which the 
accounts throw no light is the large number of missing. 
Some of these may have been dead, left ou the field in the 
closing stages of the battle, whose bodies it was impossible 
to recover. But it would seem with 1,750 men missing 
as though many of them must have been taken prisoners, 
wounded or unwounded. There is no stage of the battle 
as we know it to which so large a number of enemy 
captures can be related with certainty, unless possibly 
sections of the Cameronians and Middlesex were cut off 
and made prisoners. 


LESSONS OF THE BATTLE. 


Neuve Chapelle is one of the great British battles, 
and its details are extraordinarily interesting. For about 
no other modern British battle do we know at once so 
much and so little. Great as its perplexities are, and 
disappointing as were some of its results, it was still the 
first great battle of the war in which a British attack 
had broken down an elaborately prepared German defence. 


been very great, and the maincwoverebmokdinvatDcthe ction. БУРЬ АНЕ the Marne, but it was in the open, 
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and the strategic scheme was not ours, but General 
Jofire’s. In the Battle of the Aisne the Germans had 
not established themselves firmly when we carried the 
passage of the river. Our other battles had been victories 
of the defence. All through the winter the thought of 


how we should hew our way through the elaborate field . 


fortifications in Belgium had haunted people’s minds, 
Neuve Chapelle showed that the problem was not nearly 
so simple as the unreflecting had imagined it would be, 
nor so insoluble as many feared. It showed that there 
would be many complications to straighten out before 
the great advance could be undertaken with reasonable 
certainty of success ; it also showed that success could be 
made reasonably certain, and also, at any rate on broad 
lines, how. Above all, it showed that the British army 
had not suffered by its terrible winter in the trenches, 
and that, wisely directed, it could be as potent in attack 
as it was unconquerable in defence. 

Sir John French, in a section of his despatch on Neuve 
Chapelle, drew the practical moral in very simple and 
direct words. 


J can well understand how deeply these casualties 
are felt by the nation at large, but eacli daily report 
- shows clearly that they are being endured on at least 


German prisoners taken by the British being marched down to the base. 
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an equal scale by all the combatants engaged through- 
out Europe, friends and foes alike. 

* In war as it is to-day between civilised nations, 
armed to the teeth with the present deadly rifle 
and machine-gun, heavy casualties are absolutely 
unavoidable. For the slightest undue exposure the 
heaviest toll is exacted. 

“The power of defence conferred by modern 
weapons is the main cause of the long duration of 
the battles of the present day, and it is this fact 
which mainly accounts for such loss and waste of life. 

“Both one and the other can, however, һе 
shortened and lessened if attacks can be supported 
by the most efficient and powerful force of artillery 
available ; but an almost unlimited supply of ammuni- 
tion is necessary, and a most liberal discretionary 
power as to its use must be given to the artillery 
commanders. 

“I am confident that this ıs the only means by 
which great results can be obtained with a minimum 
of loss." 


The events of the next three months, both at home and 
in Flanders, were to be an insistent underlining of these 
words, 
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British wounded on a French railway station during a halt on the way to a base hospital. (LN. A. 


CHAPTER XXIX. 
THE SECOND ATTACK ON YPRES. 


THE LINES IN FRONT OF YPRES AFTER THE FIRST ATTACK—THE CAPTURE OF HILL 60—THE GERMAN CONCENTRATION 


IN THE SPRING—THE 


JULIEN AND FOR THE YSER CANAL—THE NEW LINES 


1914 (Vol. I., 295-301), cost the Germans more 

lives than any other single operation in the war. 

Of all the passions aroused in the Germans by 
the war, none was so strong as their desire to reach 
Calais. Calais was a symbol of tlie Auglo-French alliance 
which had defeated their early scheme of a short, 
sharp campaign in France, followed by a concentration 
against Russia. But its possession would have had real 
as well as sentimental value for Germany. It would 
have been followed, as a matter of course, by the seizure 
of the southern shores of the Channel; for if the Allies 
were not able to defend the much shorter line through 
Flanders, they certainly could not defend a longer line 
through Normandy. That would have beeu а grave 
embarrassment to the transport of reinforcements aud 
supplies to the British army in Flanders. But there 15 
reason to believe that the German Admiralty had 
already in last autumn conceived its plan of the 
submarine blockade, and it was reasonably hoped that 
the Straits and the French, cgasts would make ideal 


r | “HI: first attack on Ypres in October and November, 


ATTACK BY POISONOUS GAS—THE VALOUR OF THE CANADIANS—THE FIGHTING FOR ST. 


bases for submarine operations against the British fleet. 
Calais became an obsession of the Germans; but there 
was method iu their maduess, aud it was not to be 
expected that they would acknowledge the defeat of 
the autumn of 1914 as final This country. of all 
the Western Allies, was the most directly interested 
їп defeating the German projects on tlie Straits, and to 
Sir John French belongs the credit of first seeing the 
strategic importance of Flanders and urgiug the trans- 
{erence of the British army from the Aisne to the north. 
But for this transference, the French right would 
undoubtedly have been turned, But it is just to add 
that but for the assistance of the Belgians and of the 
French Ypres could not have been held. Some of the 
heaviest losses of the Germans were in front of the line 
of the Yser which was held by the Belgians; and the 
French reinforcements secured our left flank at Ypres 
and saved us from almost certain defeat. 

The autumn campaign in Flanders, which began 
with the siege of Antwerp and came to a standstill before 
Ypres, was no part of the original German plan. It 
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HISTORY OF THE WAR. 


was an afterthought, suggested by the unexpected vigour 
of the British military policy, and, as it turned out, an 
exceedingly expensive one. The Germans must have 
spent a quarter of a million men in the autumn to fail in 
getting what they might have had for the asking in the 
summer, ‘The prompt intervention of the British army 
on the Continent upset the plans of the General Stafi, 
and the readjustment of plans to meet the new circum- 
stances was not made with sufficient promptitude, and 
led to the worst rebufis of the war. "The dissatisfaction 
caused by these failures led in the New Year to the 
resignation of Von Moltke, the son of the great Moltke, 


as the Chief of Staff. General von Falkenhayn took his 
place. 
THE YPRES BASTION. 


Badly as the German attacks on Ypres had failed to 
achieve their main object, they made a sensible impression 
on its defences. In the middle of October, General 
Rawlinson, with the Seventh Division, was in front of 
Roulers (Vol. L, p. 293, and Map on p. 290). A week 
later Passchendaele, half way between Ypres and Roulers, 
was the centre of the battlefront in Flanders. When the 
great attack began at the end of the month our troops 
were holding the line from Zonnebeke, on the Roulers 
road, through Gheluvelt, on the Menin road, and thence 
along the Zandvoorde ridge to Messines. At the end of 
the three days’ attack Messines and Zandvoorde ridge 
had been lost, and a great indentation had been made 
in our lines on the south-east side of Ypres. ‘The loss of 
ground was serious, for the Zandvoorde ridge dominated 
the plain. In our possession it enabled us to overlook 
the low land towards the Lys, and gave a basis of attack 
against the German lines north-west of Lille; in German 
possession these hills not only screened the movements 
of troops through Menin, but greatly weakened the defence 
of Ypres, and forced us to keep a larger number of men on 
the south-eastern section of the bastion than we otherwise 
need have done. ‘This line was maintained without 
further loss all through the winter, and at St. Eloi there 
was even a slight gain. 

It has already been noted that the idea of a tuming 
movement through Flanders had occurred almost simul- 
taneously to Sir John French and the German command 
in the autumn, and that at any given moment in October 
it was difficult to say which army was tuming which 
(Vol. I., p. 280). In the spring, too, both armies began 
their forward movement simultaneously, The Battle of 
Neuve Chapelle in March, which was the first stirring of 
the spring in Flanders, was followed by another month 
of immobility. But in the middle of April the spring 
campaign of both sides began in earnest. The Allies’ 
plan, in its broad outlines at any rate, had evidently been 
concerted. The British reinforcements had now begun to 
arrive, and it was possible for us to extend our lines. 
It was arranged that we should take over the northern 

segment of the Ypres defences which all through the 
winter had been held by the French, We were further 
to extend the advantage which had been gained at Neuve 
Chapelle, and to win our way through towards Lille. 
To cover this movement an attempt was to be made to 
capture the Zandvoorde ridge. ‘The French on their side 
having gained ground on the hill of Notre Dame de Lorette, 
near Arras, were to drive in the direction of Lens, and, 
having established themselves there, to connect with the 
British in an attack on Lille, Such were the plans which, 
though they may not have worked out in all their details, 
and were necessarily provisional, governed the Allies’ spring 
campaign in Flanders. 
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THE FIGHTING ON HILL 60. 


The first movement on the British side was on the 
south-cast side of Ypres, along the road and railway to 
Comines. Some six miles out of Ypres the railway mects 
the foothills of the Zandvoorde ridge, and crosses them in 
a deep cutting. The highest of these foothills, and nearest 
the railway cutting, is known as Hill бо, which is an 
undulation in the ground rather than a hill It had 
changed hands several times in the winter when the French 
held this portion of the Ypres lines, but in February, 
when we took over the French trenches, it was in the 
possession of the Germans. All through March there 
was mining and counter-mining by both armies on the 
hillside, and in the evening of April 17th some mines 
were fired simultaneously under the German trenches. 
The hillside was shattered by the explosion, and in place 
of the trenches which had faced our men thirty or forty 
yards away there were now large craters and mounds 
of debris, ‘The Germans in the first trench were im- 
prisoned in the ruin of their own mines, and were 
never seen again. As our infantry rushed to the attack 
of the trenches beyond they saw through the clouds 
of dust men in their shirt sleeves--they had been mining 
rushing about wildly and fighting with each other to 
escape into the communication trenches. They charged 
them with the bayonet, and poured down the communi- 
cation trenches, but were stopped at the end by barricades. 
The enemy quickly recovered from his surprise, and 
when night fell the hill was being bombarded from three 
sides, for it made a salient in the enemy's lines. For 
the next four days the enemy attacked incessantly, and 
the only relief that the men on the hill had came from the 
fact that the fighting was at such close quarters that 
when the infantry attacked the bombardment had perioree 
to cease. The infantry attacks were directed along the 
communication trenches, and the fighting resolved itself 
into dozens of isolated encounters in the maze of halí- 
obliterated old trenches and the new trenches that our 
men had built under artillery fire. The whole area of the 
fighting was less than 250 yards square, and at no point 
was it possible to see the ground more than a few yards 
distant, so numerous and deep were the great holes 
tom in the ground by the mine explosion and the bom- 
bardment which followed. ‘The worst day was the second— 
a Sunday—when the enemy delivered two massed attacks 
which were beaten off, thanks mainly to the fire of our 
machine-guns rushed into action on side-cars. Towards 
nightfall on Sunday our meu were driven back from the 
southern edge of the hill until the arrival of reinforcements 
enabled them to counter-attack aud recover tlie lost ground, 
Another terrible time was the sixteen hours that began 
at nine o'clock on Tuesday night and continued until 
early afternoon of Wednesday. There were moments in 
the attack when it seemed as though Hill бо was to he 
another--and a worse—Spion Kop; but our men held 
their ground through all, and by Wednesday evening 
their hold on the hill was firmly established. 

‘The soldiers’ letters on this engagement agree that it 
was perhaps the worst fighting that the war had seen 
up to that time, The psychology of soldiers in action Is 
often difficult; and it will be noted as a curious fact that 
our army found the violent bombardments of the German 
artillery less demoralising, though more destructive, than 
the dropping inconstant fire of the few Boer guns on 
Spion Kop; and the violence of the massed attacks of the 
Sermans, with their hand-to-hand group fighting, like 
nothing so much in our military history as Inkerman, 
easier to resist than the stealthy stalking of the Boer 
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A ruined village on the outskirts of Ypres. 


British troops taking shelter bohind a barricaded houso in the Ypres neighbourhood. 
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attacks. The explanation may be that the passion of 
hand-to-hand fighting is after all, for all its carnage, the 
easier strain to endure, or perhaps our army was by now 
so seasoned that no horrors could shake its resolution. 
Our losses, though heavy, were less than the German, 
and the fury of their attempts to recover the hill shows 
how much importance they attached to the possession of 
even the foothills to the ridge south-east of Ypres which 
they had won in the autumn. Among the regiments 
which won distinction оп Hill бо, the King's Own Scottish 
Borderers was conspicuous. 

Hill 60 would doubtless have been put to good use, 
but on the day after the repulse of the last of these 
attacks on the hill the Germans opened an attack on 
the north-east of Ypres, a section which had almost 
entirely escaped in the attacks of the autumn. 

‘There had been fighting on the Yser early in the month, 
in which the Germans, after an initial success in crossing 
the river near Driegrachten, were afterwards driven back 
by the Belgians with heavy loss, but nothing had happened 
to indicate that the Germans were massing for attack 
on the north side of Ypres. We had been for some time 
past gradually taking over trenches on the left from 
the French, and on Thursday, April 22nd, the Canadian 
Division occupied the section from Langhemarck to 
Gheluvelt, with the French immediately to their left. 
During the fighting for Hill 60 the enemy had not confined 
his attention to the lost hill, but had bombarded the 
whole of our front. No particular importance was 
attached to the bombardment, which was thought to be 
for the purpose of preventing us from sending reinforce- 
ments there. Suddenly, at five o’clock in the evening, 
the Canadians on the north-east side of the city found 
their left „flank éxposed. The French had fallen back in 
great confusion for some two miles to the bank oí 
the Yser, and there was a wide gap in the Ypres defences 
between the river and the beginning of the Canadian 
trenches. 


THE GAS APPARATUS. 


The Germans had begun an attack for which they had 
long been making elaborate preparations. At the Hague 
Convention of 1907, Germany (with other powers) agreed 
to abstain from the use of projectiles the sole object of 
which is the diffusion of asphyxiating or deleterious 
gases. The clause does not prohibit projectiles which, 
on exploding, emit poisonous gas as a bye-product, so 
to speak, of their energy; almost all shells do that, and 
lyddite not less than others. A shell that suffocated by 
its fumes as well as shattered by its explosion would 
not come within the prohibition ; but if it only suffocated 
it would. ‘The logic of such a rule, as of many of the pro- 
hibitions in the Hague Conventions, is certainly not clear, 
and both France and the United States refused to sign. 
Admiral Mahan said that, in his opinion, asphyxiating 
shells might be less inhuman and cruel than the employ- 
ment of submarines. Our delegates signed, but on the 
condition that the practice of the Powers was unanimous. 
Germany signed apparently without reserve, so that she 
was certainly bound by the provision for what it was 
worth. She seems, however, to have decided quite early 
that it was worth nothing at all, and in 1909 the 
German army began to experiment in apparatus for tlic 
diffusion of poisonous or asphyxiating gas. A machine 
was invented consisting of a gas cylinder and a drum 
attached by a tube. 


There is a closable orifice in the drum or reservoir throught 
which liquid fuel is inserted. To the liquid fuel is added 
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the substance required for generation of the poisonous gas. 

A cock mounted on the drum's upper cover at tlie end 

of tlie tube connecting the cylinder controls the supply of 

the liquid or gas under pressure which is used to expel 
with force the poison mixture. Near the bottom of the 
drum there is another cock joined to a long pipe or bore 
which may be carried underground by means of a tunnel or 
over the ground surface as near as possible to the trenches. 

The mixture liberated by the opening of the cock is forced 

from the drum through the pipe at a pressure capable of 

carrying it, under favourable circumstances, а considerable 
distance in the form of poison gas, ignition having taken 

place by means of an inflammable liquid contained in a 

small receptacle near the nozzle at the end of the tube. 

Various ignition drums are employed, according to the 

length of the tube and whether it is underground or othcr- 

wise.“ 

This apparatus seems to have been the type which 
was varied according to the nature of the poison gas 
which it was meant to use. Its use in any form was 
a violation of Germany's undertaking at the Hague Con- 
ference. Whether it was also a violation of the laws 
of humanity would depend on the nature of the gas used. 
At Ypres the gas used was chlorine, and its efiects were 
harrowing in their cruelty. They will be described later 
in the History. ‘This chapter is concerned with its effects 
on the fortunes of the campaign, and with the purely 
military motives for its use at this time. 

The Germans had not up to this stage of the war 
used this apparatus, though both sides had charged each 
other with using projectiles which generated poisonous 
gas. The British who were engaged on Hill 60 com- 
plained particularly about the gases given off by the 
German shells in the bombardment. There were, however, 
particular reasons for the use of the gas apparatus by 
the Germans at this particular juncture. “True to their 
policy of getting in the first blow, they early decided 
that their attack on the Allied lines in France should 
be delivered before the British were in full strength. 
The 1915, 1916, and 1917 classes of conscripts had 
already been called up for training in 1914, and it was 
known that by April the Germans would have another 
half million men sufficiently trained to be fit for service. 
But the progress of the Russian campaign against them 
must, long before spring. have decided the Germans to 
make their main offensive movement in the East, thus 
reversing their policy of the previous summer. There 
was, therefore, no hope of breaking through on the 
French front by weight of numbers; nor did it seem 
obvious, unless entirely new methods were employed, 
how they were to anticipate the expected offensive of 
the Western Allies in the spring. They had lost in the 
autumn fighting between Ypres and the sea perhaps 
250,000 men ; the British army had proved its remarkable 
quality in the defence of entrenched positions, and Neuve 
Chapelle, though not the great success that had been 
hoped for, had given the Germans qualms for the security 
of Lille. All these facts decided the Germans, or confirmed 
them, in their intention to resort to exceptional measures. 
‘They had made up their minds, and rightly, that the 
British attack would be delivered on Lille by way of the 
Aubers ridge, and they could not feel certain of their power 
to resist a concentrated movement by the British, now 
presumably in greatly increased strength. Nor was it 
in their military nature to employ the tactics of purely 
passive defence. They determined to meet the British 
attack south of the Lys by an attack on Ypres. They 
had had some reinforcements from the winter-trained 


* The Poison-IVar (Messrs. Heinemann) By A. A. Roberts, 
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The use by the Germans of poisonous gas added “respirator parade” to the routine of tho British soldier. 


The photograph shows an officer inspecting his men's respirators, and their method of wearing them. 
[Universal 


Wounded British soldiers wearing the respirators by the aid of which they were ablo to withstand tho 
German gas attacks, LL. N. A. 
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men; but they were used largely to replace regiments drawn 
away for the projected campaign in Galicia, and the 
Germaus were on the whole French front in a numerical 
inferiority. If any attack on Ypres was to have any 
chance of success, it must have the elements of novelty 
and surprise. All these things had been carefully thought 
out during the winter, and it was early decided that the 
use of asphyxiating gas on a large scale ofiered the best 
prospects of success. ‘Throughout the winter the apparatus 
for producing and distributing the gas was made in great 
quantities, and no doubt the troops were exercised in 
its use. 

These calculations, though they were a violation of their 
promises at the Hague, need not have been so barbarously 
cruel if another gas had been used. But the Germans 
decided in favour of chlorine for several reasons, ‘Their 
chemists had discovered a method for producing liquid 
chlorine in large quantities ; but, a more important reason 
still, chlorine was heavier than air, and therefore would 
not rise much higher from the ground than a man’s 
height. Further, it was less easily dissipated by wind. 
Mere pressure alone might not have driven gas as far as 
the enemy's trenches. A favourable wind was necessary, 
and they wanted the north-east wind which prevails in 
the spring to carry it to the enemy trenches. And, as 
luck would have it, rarely has the wind blown with such 
persistency from the north and east as in the spring and 
early summer of 1915. ‘The Germans were very successful 
in keeping their intentions secret. Yet there had not been 
wanting warnings. ‘It has been reported,” wrote Eye- 
witness," on April 6th, “ that in the Argonne, where the 
trenches are very close, the Germans have on several 
occasions pumped blazing oil and pitch on to the French ; 

* but, according to our prisoners, they are preparing a more 
novel reception for us in front of parts of our lines. 
They propose to asphyxiate our шеп, if they advance, 
by means of poisonous gas. The gas is contained under 
pressure in steel cylinders, and being of heavy nature will 
spread along the ground without being dissipated quickly.” 
It is strange that in spite of this warning, of which note 
had duly been taken in official quarters, no preparations had 
been made on our side to counter the danger ; nor is this 
the only instance of lack of responsiveness between brain 
and hand, between our Intelligence and Munitions 
Departments. 


THE ATTACK ON THE CANADIANS. 


The device was at first shamefully successful, for, 
as has already been noted, the French were taken 
completely by surprise and retired in the utmost confusion 
to the Yser. Our men in the trenches saw the French 
retiring away to the west, followed by a cloud of greenish 
vapour rolling along the ground behind them. 

The Canadians were in three brigades, the ‘Third on the 
left, joining up with the trenches that the French had 
just evacuated, the Second to its right, and the First in 
reserve, At five o'clock in the afternoon of April 22nd, the 
position was as shown in the diagram in the next column. 

After the discharge of the gas, the dotted line became 
a gap, through which the Germans poured, following 
close behind the wall of green vapour. They wore pads 
over their mouths and noses soaked in a solution of 
bicarbonate of soda. ‘Their advance was exceedingly 
rapid, and as they made for the gap, their formation 
all broken by the obstacles encountered in their path, 
they looked more like a mob pouring out of a football 
ground after a match than an army. Near Ypres, which 
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reserves were conscious only that something unusual 
had happened. They were questioning some bodies of 
excited Turcos who had made their appearance, when 
suddenly a Staff officer rode up and shouted “ Stand to 
your arms,” and in three minutes the troops had fallen 
in and were marching north to the gap, meeting as they 
went swarms of panic-stricken fugitives. 

The gas reached the Canadian trenches, though not 
in very great quantities, but their position was immediately 
one of great peril. By seven o'clock the Germans bad 


reached the wood behind the old French trenches, and 
there captured four naval guns. The Canadians’ Third 
Brigade had very skilfully extended to the left, in the 
hope of stopping the gap left by the French, but were 
unable to occupy the wood in time to save the guns. In 
the evening the Canadian Scottish and two other battalions 
attacked the wood and captured it, after a fierce struggle, 


by the light of a misty moon, and reached the captured 
guns, which, however, had been blown up. The recapture 
of the wood, in which the Third Brigade had the assistance 
of two fresh battalions from the First Brigade, was one 
of the fine exploits of the war. 


“Some 2,500 of us had to attack the wood, where 
there were, I suppose, some 7,000 Germans, and the place 
was full of Maxim guns, though before our attack some 
shells had been thrown into the wood, but not шапу. 

“We drove them from the trenches in front oi the 
wood, and went right through, about 300 yards, to the 
other side. ‘Then we got surrounded, and had to retire to 
the trenches which we had taken, and here we dug our- 
selves in, remaining till next (Friday) morning, the enemy 
shelling us all the time with shrapnel. Then we had to 
file out on the Saturday morning to make room for rein- 
forcements. I might say here that in our advance we 
were eufiladed by heavy fire on both sides, but in spite 
of this we moved them before us, and recovered three 
howitzers which the French had leit behind in the wood. 
These we blew up, and then we succeeded in Tecapturing 
our own four 4:7 guus which the enemy had taken. At 
this point we surrounded sixty Germans aud bayoneted 
forty-five of them. One officer just in front of me blew, 
out his brains. We could not estimate the number of 
Germans slain, but we saw their searchlights at work the 
whole night through looking for the dead.” 


In the early morning of the 23rd (Friday), the position 
of the Canadian troops was roughly as shown in dia- 
агаш, page 297.* ! 

They had been heavily attacked all through the night} 
by artillery bombardment, and their position in the 
morning, with the Germans still trying to work through 
MEUM — — 

* The diagrams are from a capital account of the fighting by 

e Canadian Record Officer. 
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British engineers with the Expeditionary Force making hand grenades out, of tobacco tins. 
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British soldiers Practicing throwing hand grenades. 
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the gap was perilous. Ву this time they were more than two 
miles south of the old French trenches. It was decided to 
make a counter-attack, and this was brilliantly carried out by 
the First Brigade, with the assistance of an English brigade, 
in which were the Worcesters, once more the saviours of 
Ypres. 


“It is safe to say that the youngest private in the 
rank, as he set his teeth for the advance, knew the task 
in front of him, and the youngest subaltern knew all that 
rested upon its success. It did not seem that any human 
being could live in the shower of shot and shell which 
began to play upon the advancing troops. They suffered 
terrible casualties. For a short time every other man 
seemed to fall, but the attack was pressed ever closer 
and closer. 

“The Fourth Cauadian Battalion at one moment camc 
under a particularly withering fire. For a moment not 
more—it wavered. Its most gallant commanding oficer, 
Licut.-Col. Burchill, carrying, after au old fashion, a light 
cane, coolly and checriully rallied his men and, at the very 
moment when his example had infected them, ícll dead 
at the head of his battalion, With a hoarse cry of anger 
they sprang forward (for, indeed, they loved him), as ii to 
avenge his death. The astonishing attack which followed— 
pushed home in the face of direct frontal fire made in 
broad daylight by battalions whose names should live for 
ever in the memories of soldiers—was carried to the first 
line of German trenches, After a hand-to-hand struggle 
the last German who resisted was bayoneted, and the 
trench was won.“ 
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The result of this success was to force back the wedge 
which the Germans had thrust through the gap on tle 
Canadian left; and though the gap was not completely 
stopped, the enemy were never able to work through in 
force. 


THE RETIREMENT FROM ST. JULIEN. 


Meanwhile, the Third Brigade in the wood was in 
serious difliculties, A gas attack was made upon it at 
four in the morniug, which was withstood with great 
fortitude, though it caused heavy losses. The wood could 
not be held, and the attack developed such fierceness 
that, in spite of the arrival of several British battalions 
on its left, the brigade was ordered to fall back on St. 
Julien. ‘This it did with sullen obstinacy, disputing every 
yard of the ground. Later St. Julien, too, had to be 
abandoned, for the line was fast being drawn in on hoth 
right and left flanks, and to have stayed would have heen to 
run the risk of being cut off entirely. As it was, it was 
impossible to extricate two Montreal regiments, which 
had to be abandoned in the village, fighting a rear-guard 
action. ‘The Brigade left these only with heavy hearts. 
“The German tide rolled cindeed over the deserted 
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village, but for several hours after the enemy had become 
masters of the village the sullen and persistent rifle fire 
which survived showed that they were not yet masters 
of the Canadian rearguard. If they died, they died 
worthy of Canada." ‘The losses of the Canadians in the 
Ypres fighting was over 5,000. 

The evacuation of St. Julien by the ‘Third Brigade 
had exposed the First Brigade on its right to the same 
dangers as the withdrawal of the French had exposed the 
Third Brigade. Fortunately, however, the pressure of 
the German infantry attacks was not so great on this 
section of the line as it was to the leit, and they succeeded 
in not only withdrawing their left south so as to keep 
in touch with their other brigade, but also in holding their 
original trenches against a tremendous bombardment and 
many gas attacks. Only for an hour-on the morning 
of Friday—was there any yielding; а bayonet-charge 
recovered the lost ground, and the Second Brigade main- 
tained their original positions until Sunday. 


THE FIGHTING ON THE YSER. 


Meanwhile, there had heen heavy fighting on the 
extreme left. ‘The Germans, after crossing the old French 
trenches, had opened ianwise, some going south, where, 
as the narrative has told, they encountered the reserves 
from Ypres and the Canadians, the others pursuing the 
French to the Yser. These occupied Steenstraete, and 
crossed the river at Het Sas and several other points 
to the south. It was an exceedingly dangerous movement, 
for it threatened to separate the Franco-British from the 
Belgian lines and to open a passage to the coast. In 
the night of ‘Thursday the Germans pushed on and rushed 
the village of Lizerne. ‘The Belgians, although they were 
themselves occupied with strong German demonstrations 
on the Yser front, rendered very valuable assistance 
in this crisis, and early next morning Lizeme was stormed 
by the French and the Germans forced back to the river. 
In this work the French received much assistance from 
the counter-attack of the Worcesters and the Canadians, 
which, as has already been described, broke the end of 
the German wedge. But neither the French nor the 
British were able to press their advance very far. Pilkelm 
was reached by the British,. but not carried; and the 
Germans obstinately held the bridge head opposite 
Lizerne. Towards evening they again stormed Lizerne, 
and, though they lost it again, all the efforts of the Allies 
failed to dislodge them completely from the west bank of 
the Yser. On Monday, the German front north of Ypres 
гап between Lizerne and the Yser, crossed the Yser 
north of Het Sas, which the French had retaken, ran 
parallel to the river to a point opposite Boesinghe, and 
thence in front of Pilkelm and St. Julien to a point half-way 
between Passchendaele and Zonnebeke, The ground gained 
was in shape a triangle, with a base two or three miles 
broad towards the Yser, and its apex was Broodseinde. 
Fortunately, the apex was immovable, in spite oi very 
heavy artillery attacks. Nor had the enemy made any 
advance on the south-east side of Ypres, where he seems 
to have been content to keep up the furious bombardment 
which had begun on the day after the capture of Hill бо 
and never stopped since. Ypres was ablaze in many places, 
and was now little better than a heap of ruins. 


THE STATE OF YPRES. 
A motor ambulance driver, writing home, has given 
a terrible description of Ypres at this time :— 


“The sights going through the town were awful. To 
me now it all seems like a horrid nightmare. I cannot 
Digitized by eGangotri 
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realise yet that I witnessed such horrible sights. Ivery- 
where are great holes in the ground caused by shells. 
Here you see the front of a house blown away, on the 
ground-floor tables and chairs standing, coffee pot on the 
Stove, glasses and cups on the table; upstairs you can 
see a bed standing with the clothes thrown back—every- 
thing just as the people left it when they fled for safety. 
There you try to drive your car over what was once a 
house, but now a mass of ruins scattered over the street. 

“Getting into the Square, where the Cathedral and 
Cloth Hall stand (or rather what is left of them), you see 
a hole 50 or Go fect wide, exposing to view опе of the 
main sewers; that was caused by a ‘Jack Jolnson.' Close 
by it stands an ambulance car, one wheel off and the 
body of the car riddled with pieces of shell I heard 
afterwards that all they found of the driver was his legs. 
On the other side of the street is the churchyard. Scattered 
about are broken pieces of coffins and human bones blown 
up by the bursting shells. Of the Cathedral itself little 
was left, only the spire standing; the same with the Cloth 
Hall. 

“Lying about everywhere are dead horses and men in 
various stages of decomposition. They cannot get them 
moved, as the place is under a continual shell fire. It is 
terrible to see our poor fellows lying there stretched out 
in death. Further on lies a motor-cycle, the driver (I 
expect he had been a despatch rider—one of the most 
dangerous jobs in this war), with his head blown clean off, 
lying close by. 

“A little further on you come to the bridge leading 
over the Canal This part is the worst in the whole town, 
as they keep on sending in shells, trying to blow up the 
bridge. We never let the grass grow under our whecls going 
over that bridge, but this morning we were just about to 
get on the bridge when a battery of artillery came galloping 
down the road and reached the bridge first. We had to 
wait nearly five minutes until they had passed. I think 
that was the worst five minutes I spent in my life; how 
we got through it without being smashed up I don't 
know.” 


The German attacks on Ypres did not cease with the 
closing of the gap along the Ypres, but the enemy's position 
was never so favourable afterwards, nor ours so critical. 
The closing of the gap converted what in the terrible 
days following the breaking of the line was a flank attack 
into a frontal attack, Moreover, the Germans were in 
constant difficulties in maintaining their position at the 
bridge head over the Yser against the French pressure, 
which was steadily increasing in the last days of April. 
Yet the bombardment and the gas discharges were kept 
up until the third week in May. 


THE ATTACKS IN MAY. 


On May ist, England and France were astonished 
by the announcement that Dunkirk had been bombarded 
by the Germans. It was thought here at first that the 
bombardment must have come from some German cruiser 
that had sallied out of its harbours, but it presently 
appeared that the Germans had stationed a great gun 
near Dixmude, where desultory fighting had been going 
on throughout the month, and had bombarded Dunkirk 
from there. The distance from Dunkirk to Dixmude 
is twenty-three miles. Some twenty-three shells were 
thrown into the town, and fifty people killed and injured. 
This exploit had no military significance except as a 
somewhat childish advertisement of what the Germans 
could do if and when they reached Calais, It merely 
repeated in mangled human bodies the German boast 
that they could bombard Dover from Calais, 

When May came in, the attacks showed a tendency to 
shift from the north to the east and the south-east side of 
Ypres. The reason was the German dislike of fighting on 
parallel fronts. They preferred best of all the enveloping 
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tactics, such as the gap left by the French retirement 
gave them an opportunity of indulging in; and next to 
the exposed flank they preferred the attack on a salient, 
which gave them an opportunity of approach from two 
directions. After the withdrawal from St. Julien there 
was neither gap nor salient on this north side of the town. 
There was, however, a fairly-pronounced salient on the 
east side, where the line from St. Julien curves round 
through Zonnebeke and Gheluvelt. The German attacks 
at this section were very strongly pressed, and it was 
decided that the salient was too dangerous to hold. ‘The 
new line to which the British retired early in May curved 
round north of Wieltje and Eksternest, to the east of 
Hooge. This involved at sacrifice of ground which had 
a great sentimental value to the British army, because 
it had been the scene of its hard-won victories in the 
previous autumn. Headquarters were then at Hooge; 
and at Gheluvelt, which had to be abandoned, the 
Worcesters had won undying fame. ‘The French, moreover, 
had pleaded hard that we should hold on. On the 23rd, 
before the withdrawal to St. Julien, and again on the 
29th, General Foch had urged Sir John French not to 
retire until his attacks had matured, and it was therefore 
doubly hard for the British Commander-in-Chief to have 
to issue the order for the concentration of the Dritish 
line. But needs must, aud the retirement was very 
skilfully carried out by General Sir Herbert Plumer, 
who was now in charge of the Ypres defences on this 
Íront. 

A very fierce attack was made on May 5th in the 
direction followed by the enemy’s attacks of the autumn, 
namely, on the south-east side. On that day he broke 
through our line near Hill 60 and reached as far as our 
support trenches, but was afterwards dislodged. On the 
following day he succeeded in establishing himself on the 
top of the hill. From the 8th to the roth there was 
desperate fighting on the curve through Frezenberg and 
Verlorenhoek. “ Тһе enemy's bombardment,” writes Sir 
John French, ''completely obliterated the trenches, and 
caused enormous losses in the Fifth Corps, which was 
holding this section. It was followed by an infantry 
attack which temporarily broke our line." The following 
passage from General Plumer's report covers these most 
critical passages in the defence of Ypres :— 


“The right of one brigade was broken about 10-15 
a.m.; then its centre, and then part of the left of the 
brigade in the next section to the south. The Princess 
Patricias Canadian Light Infantry, however, although 
suffering very heavily, stuck to their fire or support 
trenches throughout the day. At this time two battalions 
were moved to General Headquarters second line astride 
the Menin road to support and cover the left of their 
division. 

“At 12-25 p.m. the centre of a brigade further to the 
left also broke; its right battalion, however, the Ist 
Suffolks, which had been refused to cover a gap, still held 
on and were apparently surrounded and overwhelmed. 
Meanwhile three more battalions had been moved up to 
reinforce, two other battalions were moved up in support 
to General Headquarters line, and anu infantry brigade came 
up to the grounds of Vlamartinghe Chateau in corps 
reserve. 

“At r1-30 a.m. a small party of Germans attempted to 
advance against the left of the British line, but were 
destroyed by the Second Essex Regiment. 

“A counter-attack was launched at 3-30 p.m. by the 
First York and Lancaster Regiment, Third Middlesex Regiment, 
Second East Surrey Regiment, Second Royal Dublin Fusiliers, 
and the First Royal Warwickshire Regiment. The counter- 
attack reached Frezenberg, but was eventually driven back 
and held up on a line running about north and south 
through Verlorenhock, despite repeated efforts to advance. 
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The Twelfth London Regiment on the left succeeded at great 


cost in reaching the original trench line, and did con- 
siderable execution with their machine gun. 


“The Seventh Argyll and Sutherland Highlanders and the 
First East Lancashire Regiment attacked in a north-easterly 
direction towards Wieltje, and connected the old trench 


line with the ground gained by the counter-attack, the line 
being consolidated during the night. 


“During the night orders were received that two 
cavalry divisions would be moved up and placed at the 
disposal of the Fiíth Corps, and a Territorial division would 
be moved up to be used if required. 

“On the 9th the Germans again repeated their bom- 
bardment. Very heavy shell fire was concentrated for 
two hours on the trenclies "of the Second Gloucestershire 
Regiment and Second Cameron Highlanders, followed by an 
infantry attack, which was successfully repulsed. The 
Germans again bombarded the salient, and a further attack 
in the afternoon succeeded in occupying 150 yards of 
trench. The Gloucesters counter-attacked, but suffered 
heavily, and the attack failed. The salient being very 
exposed to shell fire from both flanks, as well as in front, 
it was deemed advisable not to attempt to retake the 


trench at night, and a retrenchment was therefore dug 
across it. 


“At 3. p.m. the enemy started to shell the whole front 
of the centre division, and it was reported that the right 
brigade of this division was being heavily punished, but 
continued to maintain its line. 


“The trenches of the brigades on the left centre were 
also heavily shelled during the day and attacked by 
infantry. Both attacks were repulsed.” 

On May 16th, the French forced the Germans to 
evacuate the bridge head near Steenstraete, and developed 
a strong attack on Steenstraete itself, where there was 
house-to-house fighting. By the third week of May the 
attacks оп Ypres seemed to have ceased, but they broke 
out afresh on May 24th, when there was an unusually 
copious discharge of gas against the section between 
Wieltje and Hooge. ‘The advance was stopped, but as 
a result of the fighting there was a slight contraction of 
our line near Wieltje. At the end of May and the 
beginning of June there was very heavy fighting round 
Hooge, in which the Third Dragoon Guards distinguished 
themselves. 

The accounts of the second Battle of Ypres are still 
very incomplete, but the old policy of suppressing the 
names of the regiments engaged has been to some extent 
relaxed, and opportunity was allowed to unofficial reporters 
of mentioning the names of some of the regiments that 
distinguished themselves. At the beginning of the battle 
the Canadians bore the brunt, and no praise of their 
achievements could be too high. But other regiments 
contributed to the repulse of the German attacks, and 
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there would seem to have been no failures. Among the 
regiments mentioned in an unofficial despatch of March 
25th are the Rifle Brigade, the Welsh Regiment, the 
Durham Territorials, the Iancashire Fusiliers, and the 
Essex Regiment. A message sent by the Colonel of the 
Welsh Regiment will, no doubt, become classical. “ My 
right flank is enfiladed, but I am quite comfortable ; 
machine-guns are operating on our left, but we can carry 
on all right." A grimly humorous story, the type of 
many, is that of the men who had been subject to a 
shelling for several hours, and when they saw the enemy's 
infantry attack beginning were so overjoyed that they 
mounted the parapets of their trenches and shouted, 
“Come on, you blighters, fight it out." The Germans 
were allowed to come within fifty yards, and were then 
annihilated by machine-gun and rifle fire. Magnificent 
and yet terrible was the valour of Private Lynn, of the 
Lancashire Fusiliers. 


* Private Lynn, of the Lancashire Fusiliers, particularly 
distinguished himself during the gas attack. As soon as 
he saw the greenish cloud rolling towards the British 
trenches he put on his respirator and turned his machine- 
gun on the advancing gas, aud also on to the German 
trenches beyond it. Even when the gas reached him he 
would not stop, but kept up a fierce fire. When the 
Germans began to leave their trenches to attack the 
half-unconscious but stil determined British line, Lynn 
with a superhuman effort—for he was coughing badly 
by this time—lifted his gun right on to the parapet in 
the trench, aud from there continued to play upon 
the advancing enemy, who, unable to stand up against 
such withering fire, finally turned and sought cover behind 
their own line. Even then Lynn was not satisfied, 
and he had to be literally dragged away from his gun. 
He was removed on an ambulance and died the same 
day.” 


A collection of the regimental records in this second 
Battle of Ypres would make as fine a monument of 
soldierly conduct as is to be found in our military 
history. But the higher the praise that is given to the 
men the greater become the doubts about other matters 
no less important in war than individual courage and 
regimental efficiency. This second Battle of Ypres was 
fought after seven months of comparative rest, in which 
there had been ample time to organise everything and 
ample opportnnity to provide for every emergency. It 
came at the beginning of what was expected to be a great 
offensive movement. It should have been a victory, 
and the beginning of decisive success. It was in 
fact—and all the valour of the troops cannot alter the 
fact—a defeat, happily not decisive, but still grave. 
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Two photographs of French heavy guns in action. | 
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French troops in the trenches. 


[Newspaper Illustrations. 


CHAPTER XXX. 
THE MOVEMENT ON LILLE. 


THE MILITARY IMPORTANCE OF LILLE—-THE BRITISH ATTACKS ON THE AUBERS RIDGE-—-REASONS FOR THE FAILURE— 
THE FIGHTING NEAR FESTUBERT—THE FRENCH FORWARD MOVEMENT FROM ARRAS-—CAPTURE OF CARENCY— 


BREAKDOWN OF THE BRITISH OFFENSIVE—-COMMENTS. 


called that contained much more fighting than 

most campaigns) was part of a still larger 

battle which extended from the sea to beyond 
Arras. ‘This battle began with fighting at Driegrachten, 
on the Yser; it entered on a sharper phase with the 
capture by the British of Hill бо; its centre of gravity 
was shifted further north by the gas attacks on Ypres, 
only to be brought south of the Lys again by the opera- 
tions which are the subject of this chapter. It is misleading 
to think of the fighting on the Yser, the defence of Ypres, 
the attacks on the Aubers ridge, and the great French 
advance from Arras as separate military operations. 
They are all part of one great battle, lasting for two 
months and more, which fluctuated from one end to the 
other, not by accident but by design. Both sides were 
anxious to put their weight on their right, the Germans 
by way of Ypres, in pursuit of their plan of winning 
through to Calais and the French coasts, the Allies by 
way of Lille. The gas attack on Ypres was an inter- 
ruption of the Allies’ plans of attack on Lille, which had 
probably been formed at the time of the attack on Hill 


r | \НЕ second Battle of Ypres (if battle it can be 


6o. After the April attacks on Ypres had been checked— 
though at a heavy sacrifice of life and land—the АШез 
were free to resume their designs on Lille. 

Some degree oi confidence, however, had been lost. 
It is a great shock to the command of an army which 
has prepared plans of attack to be faced with the necessity, 
as Sir John French was, of meeting an enemy attack at 
the opposite end of the line just when they were about 
to be put into execution. Even if the enemy's attack 
under such circumstances is entirely unsuccessful, it can 
hardly fail to disconcert. But the German attack on 
Ypres, though it failed in its main object, materially 
weakened the defence and brought the attackers’ trenches, 
which were virtually siege lines, to within two miles at 
some points from the centre of the city. If the enemy 
could make so formidable an attack before the British 
attack began, might not his attacks from the vantage- 
ground gained be more dangerous later, if delivered when 
we were committed to an offensive movement for which 
immediate success could certainiy not be predicted with 
confidence? The importance of the enemy's gas attacks 
on Ypres tended to be under-estimated in this country, 
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which regarded them more as atrocities Шап as part of a 
military plan, and was satisfied that they had not succeeded 
in depriving us of Ypres. We lost, however, very heavily 
in their repulse, and, what is more, they left us with a 
certain amount of anxiety for the security of our left 
wing. Sir John French did not feel himself justified in 
beginning his forward movement towards Lille until the 
second week of May, when the German attacks, though still 
continuing, were less dangerous. Had all gone well at the 
outset of the movement, Ypres would have ceased to 
trouble him. As it was, he began his movement with 
many backward glances towards Ypres, and with the fear 
that if he involved himself very deeply in prolonged and 
doubtful operations the penalty of failure might be not 
only a reverse in 
front of Lille but = 
the jeopardy of 5 
Ypres and of all 
those vital British 
interests for which 
‚ it stood. His task 
in making his de- 
cisions was not by 
any means an en- 
viable one. Had 
the Ypres attacks 
not taken place, he 
would have been 
comparatively 
light-hearted. 


THE IMPORTANCE 
OF LILLE. 

But the fascina- 

tion of Lille was 
not to be resisted. 
The British army 
had sat down for 
six months in the 
next valley to that 
in which Lille 
stood, separated at 
Bois Grenier, the 
nearest point in 
the British lines, 
by not more than 
ten miles, and even 
at Festubert by 
not more than 
fifteen miles, from 
the greatest vic- 
tory that the war 
had to promise 
in the west. Lille 
was the greatest 
railway centre in France after Paris. A glance at 
the map of the railway system of Northern France 
(page 310) will show that the line through Lille is 
the most westerly of all the railway communications 
between Germany, Belgium, and France. The railway 
connections behind the Allied lines on the western front 
are singularly poor; the Germans, on the other hand, 
have the command of a number of railway systems 
connecting with the various points on their front. It 
was a great advantage to the Germans to hold the line 
through Lille, because its possession by the Allies would 
have redressed one of the disadvantages under which 
they laboured. It would, moreover, have forced the 
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Germans to fall back to the next railway system, that 
through Valenciennes, which would have meant the 
abandonment of a not inconsiderable area of Artois and 
Picardy. ‘That, however, was not all. On the main- 
tenance of Lille depended the possession of all Flanders, 
for the main railway communications between Flanders 
and France pass through it. Its loss would have separated 
the German armies in Flanders from their armies in 
France, and have forced them to fall back from before 
Ypres and to abandon their project for the possession 
of the Straits. It was, lastly, a great manufactur ng 
centre. In a word, it was, after Antwerp and Liége, 
strategically the most important town in the whole 
western campaign. ‘This was the town on which the Allied 
commanders were 
-- now determined to 
move. In front 
of Lille there is the 
great bastion of La 
Bassée, which is 
impregnable by 
direct attack. It 
Was necessary to go 
round, the British 
by the north, the 
French by the 
south. ‘The French 
on the right wing 
had already opened 
their attacks. The 
British attack was 
delivered on Sun- 
day, May gth. 


THE ATTACK ON 
THE AUBERS 
RIDGE. 

It was one of 
the most important 
battles of the war, 
but our whole 
official knowledge 
of it is contained in 
a few sentences in 
Sir John French’s 
despatches. The 
first, published in 
the newspapers 
on the following 
morning, ran as 
follows :— 


“This morning 
our First Army 
attacked the 
enemy’s line 
between Bois Grenier and Festubert, and gained ground 
South-east towards Fromelles. The fighting in this arca 
still continues, 

Our airmen made successful attacks on St. André railway 
junction north of Lille, and on the canal bridge at Don. 
Fournes, Herlies, Marquillies, and La Bassée were also bom- 
barded.” > 


The long mailed despatch from Sir John French 
published two months later added very little, except that 
the enemy’s position was stronger than was expected 
and that a more extensive artillery preparation was 
necessary to crush the resistance of the enemy’s numerous 
fortified posts. ‘This was an echo of the need on which 
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he had already insisted in his Neuve Chapelle despatch 
for unlimited supplies of ammunition. Nor was апу 
reference made to itin the French or the German oflicial 
bulletins as published in this country, Nor have any full 
unofficial accounts appeared of the battle except from 
the special correspondent of The Times, who is under- 
stood to have been Colonel Repington. In a telegram 


dated May r2th, he gave the following account of the 
action :— 


* Sufficient details of the action have now filtered through 
to give an idea in broad outline of the course of the battle. 
Our attack began on Saturday with a terrific bombardment 


of the German trenches on the hills. Then our whole linc 
advanced, from 


Festubert and 
Neuve Chapelle 
to jthe Bois 
Grenier, with 
its centre on 
Laventic. 


“The right and 
the centre stormed 
the Aubers ridge ; 
the left made 
a direct advance 
ou  Haubourdin, 
the south-western 
suburb of Lille. 
The right and 
the centre carried 
the first line of the 
enemy's trenches 
without serious 
opposition. They 
had been pounded 
io а shapeless 
mass by our 
artillery fire and 
practically aban- 
doned by the 
enemy. 


“The villages 
of Fromelles and 
Aubers fell iuto 
our hands. 

Our troops, 
among whom 
were the Indians, 
pressed оп to 
the second line. 
They came under 
a withering fire 
from rifles and 
machine-guns. 


“The enemy's 
infantry was mas- 
sed in great force 
on their second 
line, and had 
suffered little from 
our shells. These 
trenches were deep and reinforced with concrete, with under- 

ground galleries, giving almost complete immunity from shell 
fire. When our bombardment ceased and our infantry began 
the advance, the enemy issued from these subterranean shelters, 
manned their battered surface trenches, and turned upon 
our advancing troops the concentrated fire of massed machine 
guns. 


“Our men fought like herocs in face of tremendous 
odds. 


“On the left our troops were successful They almost 
reached Haubourdin, Then the enemy's counter-attack was 
launched upon them. А fresh force in great numbers debouched 
from Lille and stayed their progress. Slowly, and fighting 
hard, we were driven back. 


“ But we retained a footing оп the Aubers ridge and hold 
Кейн 


1 
it still. Yesterday there was 


A French soldier In a dug-out in one of the trenches in Flanders. 
[Photographic Service of the French Armies. 
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THE REASONS FOR THE FAILURE. 


Obviously, this attack was of the very highest 
importance, and equally obviously it ended in a defeat, 
though one that reflected more distinction on the troops 
engaged than some victories. In the wide area of the 
advance, covering almost the whole of our front south 
of the Lys, it was quite the most ambitious effort that 
our army had yet made. Moreover, it began by gaining a 
very remarkable initial success. Aubers we had tried to 
reach in the fighting at Neuve Chapelle, but had failed, 
in spite of efforts lasting into the third day. In this 
attack it fell into our hands in a few hours, and the 
advance from Bois Grenier on our left wing made such 
rapid progress that 
it almost reached 
Haubourdin, a 
suburb of Lille on 
its southern side.* 
From Bois Grenier 
to Haubourdin must 
be from seven to 
eight miles, and this 
distance must have 
been covered by 
soon after noon, for 
by evening the men 
were back almost 
in their original 
positions, and the 
retirement had been 
sullen and slow. 
The rate of advance 
on this left wing 
must have been 
rapid almost with- 
out precedent in 
this war since the 
field war had ceased 
and the trench war 
began. What, then, 
was the explana- 
tion of this rapid 
advance, followed 
by retirement? 
Something of the 
same kind had hap- 
pened at Neuve 
Chapelle, for there 
almost all the 
ground, at any rate 
at the south end of 
our line, had been 
won in the first half 
hour of the battle, 
and the remaining seventy hours failed to make any 
appreciable advance. No detailed explanation has ever 
been given, but general statements have been made of 
the cause which undoubtedly reflected the opinion 
of Headquarters. Compare, for example, the sentences 
from Sir John French’s despatch on Neuve Chapelle, 
already quoted (page 288), with the following passages from 
a telegram of the same special correspondent of The Times, 
who has told us practically all that is known of this second, 
attack оц the hills outside Lille. 


“The results of our attacks on Sunday last in the 
districts of Fromelles aud Richebourg were disappointiug. 


* It is strange that Sir John French's despatch does not 
mention Haubourdin, but its details are too meagre to justity 
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A barricade taken from the Germans at Neuville St. Vaast. 
[Photographic Service of the French Armies. 


A French heavy gun being fired from its concealed position in a wood. 


[Photographic Service of the French Armies. 
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We found the enemy much more strongly posted than wc 
expected. We had not sufficient high-explosive to level 
his parapets to the ground after the French practice, and 
when our infantry gallantly stormed the trenches, as they 
did in both attacks, they found a garrison undismayed, 
many entanglements still intact, and maxims on all sides 
ready to pour in streams of bullets. We could not maintain 
ourselves iu the trenches won, and our reserves were not 


thrown in because the conditions for success in an assault 
were not present 


“The attacks were well planned and valiantly conducted. 
The infantry did splendidly, but the conditions were too 
hard. The want of au unlimited supply of high-explosive 
was a fatal bar to our success.“ 

This explanation 
is itself in need of 
some further ex- 
planation. The 
lack of high-ex- 
plosive shells had 
not prevented our 
left wing from 
making an amaz- 
ingly rapid advance, 
which carried it to 
the suburbs of Lille. 
Many lines of 
trenches must have 
been carried to ad- 
vance this distance, 
and, in fact, the 
advance was beaten 
back on this wing 
not by the failure 
to carry trenclies, 
but by the failure to 
keep them against 
a powerful counter- 
attack, which, one 
would think, would 
have been more 
effectually stopped 
by shrapnel than 
by high-explosives. 
Against troops ad- 
vancing in the open 
there can һе no 
doubt that shrap- 
nel—and British 
shrapnel fire is the 
best iu the world— 
is more effective 
than high-explosive 
shells. Tke advan- 
tage of high-ex- 
plosives is against 
troops in trenches 
‘The high-explosive shell breaks up trenches, whereas 
shrapnel is a man-killer, not a work-destroyer. 1 Um 
lack of high-explosive shells would therefore at first sight 
seem to be adequate as an explanation of the failure 
of the troops to make progress against the enemy s 
trenches—which was not the trouble ou our left wiug, 
at any rate—but not of the failure to hold our ground 

against counter-attack. What, however, seems to have 
happened is this. The left wing was able to make a rapid 
advance because its advance was in the nature of a surprise, 
and the enemy (who, as will be seen presently, had an 
attack of the French to deal with at the same tite) MAS 
numerically very weak on this section of his front. When 


Tho approaches to Lille. 
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he saw, however, how serious his position at the northern 
end of his linc was becoming, he was able to mass his 
troops for a counter-attack on this wing. That he would 
not have been able to do if the British right wing had 
been able to develop its attack. But it never made any 
real progress. The Germans, behind their elaborate 


entrenchments, were able to hold it back, while concen- 
trating their main strength against our leit flank, which, 
when it had crossed the Aubers ridge, found itself in air 
without supports, owing to the failure of the right to 
break down the defences opposite to it and come into 
alignment. 


It was this failure on the right that was 
due to the lack of 
the explosive shells 
necessary to break 
up the opposing en- 
trenchments. The 
story oí this battle 
is thus one of a 
brilliant tactical 
success on our left 
which was entirely 
thrown away and 
turned into defeat 
by the failure of its 
right wing to come 
into line. And that 
failure was due to 
lack of a sufficient 
number of high- 
explosive shells. 
How, iu the 
meantime, had the 
attack fared at the 
other end oi the 
line ? 


THE CAPTURE OF 
CARENCY. 

The fighting on 
the Aubers ridge 
was the left wing of 
the attack on Lille. 
To the right of the 
British were the 
French under 
General Foch—tlie 
ablest of General 
Jofire's lieutenants. 
Between La Bassée 
and Arras, the 
German front bulged 
to the west in 
front of Lens, and 
even crossed the 
road from Béthune to take in Ablain and Carency. 
The citadel of this bastion is the hill Notre Dame de 
Lorette, near Ablain, which was to the French lines what 
La Bassée was to ours. On the same day as our attack on 
the Aubers ridge the French attacked north of Arras, 
and carried three lines of trenches near Carency. Pursuing 
their advantage, they crossed the road from Souchez, 
and stormed half the village of Neuville St. Vaast. The 
width of the front captured was more than four miles, 
and its depth in some places as much as two miles and 
a half, More than 3,000 prisoners and some fifty machine- 
guns were taken. The British attack on the Auhers 
ridge, though it did not establish itself, must have been 
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а very great embarrassment to the Germans in resisting 
the French, and an excellent prospect now seemed to 
open up of skilful co-operation between the Allies. 
Unfortunately, the British were unable to do anything 
more for a week. The French, however, steadily pressed 
their gains. On Tuesday, May 11th, the French, attacking 
With great skill and dash, captured the chapel on Notre 
Dame de Lorette which had been stubbornly defended by 
the Germans for months. On the north of Notre Dame de 
Lorette they carried the whole system of trenches between 
Loos and Vermelles. The effect of the operations since 
Sunday had been to bring the French columns well round 
the flanks, both north and south of Carency, and 
on the following day Carency surrendered. The number 
of the prisoners 
taken by the — 
French was now 
well over 5,000. 
These successes had 
been secured by 
the same methods 
of massed artillery 
fire as had won for 
the British their 
early successes at 
Neuve Chapelle, 
but the bombard- 
ment was more 
prolonged. More 
than 20,000 pro- 
jectiles of all cali- 
bres were thrown 
on Carency. Even 
then, although the 
garrison had been 
reduced to perhaps 
a couple of thou- 
sand, it was not 
an easy task to 
take possession. 
For the final 
attack, which was 
directed from the 
east and the west 
sides of the town, 
the enemy had 
prepared elaborate 
defences. A large 
quarry, eighty yards 
deep, had been 
organised as a com- 
plete fort, with case- 
mates and under- 
ground shelters, 
and the French 
lost heavily in the storming. ‘The defenders, when they 
surrendered towards evening, numbered a thousand. 
They were the remnants of all the regiments who had been 
cut up in the fighting since the French attack had begun 
four days before —Bavarians, Saxons, and Badeners. 
These were the best four days that the French had had 
since autumn, and they raised very great hopes. "The 
French had bettered our example at Neuve Chapelle, 
thanks to a larger supply of high-explosive shells, Yet 
these victories had their dark side. ‘That the losses of 
the French should be heavy was to be expected, for they 
were attacking positions which had been elaborated for 
many months. More serious was the evidence that the 


One of the communicating trenches to the French firing line. 
[Photographic Service of the French Armies. 
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comparatively small number of the captured at Carency 
afforded of the great trouble that a garrison could give 
to an attack many times its superior in numbers, The 
lesson of the attack on Pietre was being repeated. Every- 
thing that it was customary to say fifteen years ago of 
the defensive power of the modem г'Йе was now doubly 
and trebly true of the machine-gun. "The practice of the 
Germans—and this was the great advantage which they 
derived from the long elaboration of their field fortifica- 
tions—was to hold their advanced positions with a mere 
handful of men, trusting to their defences to protect 
them from artillery fire, or to their machine-guns from 
infantry attack, and to keep their masses in reserve in 
the rear, ready to counter-attack if the position should 
be carried. ‘This 
method had the 
further advantage 
of reducing the loss 
of life during the 
bombardment апа 
of bringing the 
masses into action 
when it was at such 
close quarters that 
bombardment, at 
any rate by field 
and heavy artillery, 
wasdangerous. It 
was new tactics, 
combining the 
advantages of open 
order and of massed 
attacks. 


THE BATTLE OF 
FESTUBERT. 
Late on Satur- 

day night, May 

rsth, the British 
were again on the 
move, this time 
south of Neuve 

Chapelle, between 

Richebourg and 

Festubert. Here a 

German salient 

projected into the 

British lines and 

the object of the 

new movement 

(apart from the 

desire to help 'the 

French by engag- 

ing the enemy on 

our own front) was 
to straighten out our lines. Sir John French had decided 
on a night attack, although the dangers of these incursions 
in the dark into a maze of unfamiliar trenches was 
not overlooked. Fortunately, the enterprise was successful, 
and our gain on Sunday night and on the following days 
was nearly a mile. The operations were exceedingly 
difficult from the nature of the country, which was 
intersected by numerous ditches, but it was well managed 
and there were few mishaps. One of these was moving in 
itsincident. It happened on Monday, in a night of pitch 
darkness, The Fourth Camerons—a battalion recruited in 

Skye and Inverness, and containing probably a greater 

number of men speaking Gaclic than any other battalion 
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in the army—moved out on the right wing to capture 
a trench. They found their way crossed by a ditch too 
wide to jump Under heavy shell fire they crossed, 
swiinming or on planks. One company lost its direction, 
another was wiped out, but a third struggled on and 
captured the trench—a communication trench—down 
which the occupants bolted to the rear. ‘The Highlanders 
strengthened the trench, and sent for bombers to go down 
the enemy’s communication, and for a machine-gun. 
Later, a lieutenant, with two deerstalkers, volunteered 
to communicate with headquarters about their position. 
After a perilous journey they reached the connecting 
telephone, to find that it was out of order, and on their 
return Ya German 
attack was in full 
swing. It was 
decided to retire. 
Some slid over 
the parapet of the 
trench, which was 
a high one. Most 
escaped by pulling 
up the flooring 
boards, which are 
put down in wet 
weather, and crawl- 
ing out through 
the space under- 
neath. This has 
been described as 
the most difficult 
withdrawal ever 
made by British 
soldiers. The opera- 
tions near Festu- 
bert were memor- 
able for the terrible 
fate of a battalion 
of Saxons. 


“The remains 
of a battalion of 
Saxons, having 
decided to sur- 
render en bloc, 
advanced towards 
our linc. Not 
knowing what the 
movement of this 
mass of men 
implied, our in- 
fantry poured a 
hail of bullets 
into them, where- 
upon the sur- 
vivors, some 
hundreds strong, E 
halted, threw down their rifles and held up their hands, and 
one of their number waved a white rag tied to a stick. 

“Our guns continued to fire from the rear; and as 
soon as the Prussian infantry оп the north of this point 
realised what their Saxou comrades were trying to do, 
they opened rapid fire from the flank, enfilading the mass, 
It appears also that the news of what was happening mus 
have been telephoned back to the German artillery further 
east—which was also probably Prussian—since its 11 
suddenly opeued on the Saxon infantry, aud under 101 
combined fire most of the latter were very soon accountec 
pim Amongst the many scenes of the war 117 5 115 
probably been no more strauge spectacle than tliat o = 
masses of grey-coated soldiers standing out in US ges 
hands raised, amidst tlie dead and dying, being bute hered 


A trench cut through one of the ruined buildings of a French town. 
(Newspaper Illustrations. 
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infantry. The fact that the victims of this slaughter were 
Saxons was a source of regret to us, since the Saxons have 
always proved themselves more chivalrous and less brutal 
than either the Prussians or the Bavarians; in fact, cleaner 
fighters in every way.“ 


Festubert was a battle of the Celtic regiments. Not 

only the Camerons, but the Welsh Fusiliers, won great 
distinction, and some days afterwards there were found 
eighty шеп of a company of Scots Guards, which had 
been missing, lying dead on grass which had been torn 
up by the fury of the fight, and surrounded by a heap 
of enemy corpses. 
: The French attacks continued until the middle of June, 
and in the course 
of them the French 
army did some of 
the finest work that 
was done in the 
war. ‘The fighting 
at Souchez, Notre 
Dame de Lorette, 
and in the “ Laby- 
rinth,” however, 
would seem to call 
for fuller  treat- 
ment later. Here 
it is enough to 
say that the at- 
tacks stopped some 
three miles short 
of Lens, which was 
the objective of 
the French attacks, 
and that they ob- 
tained little active 
support from us. 


THE BREAKDOWN 
AND ITS CAUSES. 

The failure of the 
offensive, so far as 
the British army 
was concerned, 
was a bitter dis- 
appointment, for all 
through the winter 
hopes had been 
centred on what 
would happen in 
spring, and the 
remarkable success 
at the opening of 
the Battle of Neuve 
Chapelle, though 
it had its dark side in the later stages of the battle, 
had encouraged these hopes. The circumstances of the 
failure made it the more disappointing. ‘The Russians 
by this time were in very great difficulties, and the great 
German offensive in Galicia (to be described later), coupled 
with the beginning of the-arrival of heavy British rein- 
forcements, seemed to offer a better opportunity for 
decisive movements in the west than we had yet had, 
or were likely to have later in the year, if, as seemed 
not unlikely at the beginning of June, the Russians were 
to be so heavily defeated that the Germans would һе 
able to transfer troops to the west and leave to the 
Austrians the task of guarding their frontiers and main- 
taining the ground won, At the beginning of May it 
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The entrance to a village on the French front captured from the Germans after desperate fighting. 
In the foreground is seen a stone barricade made by the Germans. 
[Photographic Service of the French Armies. 
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Children playing: among: tho ruins at Mont St. Eloi. 
TPhotigraphic Service of the French Armies. 
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seemed for the Western Allies that it must be then or 
not for many months if the German lines were to be 
broken and Lille recovered. ‘The French, moreover, had 
been encouraged by Neuve Chapelle, and had built great 
hopes on the prospects of successful co-operation with the 
British in the direction of Lille. When the joint attack 
began on May oth, the British and French were to all 
intents left and right wings of the same army. When, 
therefore, we were unable to continue our attacks it 
was a check, not only to our own but to the French 
ofiensive too, and it forced the French to choose between 
the disagreeable alternatives of suspending their attacks 
until we were sufliciently prepared to be able to take a 


decisive and continuous part in the plan, or else proceeding 
with their truncated 


plan and continu- 
ing their attack 
without our active 
assistance. For 
the first time we 
were not in a 
position to justify 
the hopes that our 
Allies had reposed 
in us, and which 
the great achieve- 
ments of the British 
army in the earlier 
stages of the war 
had encouraged 
them to indulge. 
That our failure 
to play а соп- 
tinuous part in the 
ofiensive was not 
due to any lack 
of zeal on our side, 
but to circum- 
stauces over which 
the army in {the 
field had very little 
control, did not 
alter the fact that 
at one of the critical 
moments of the war 
we were not able 
to second the efforts 
of the French as 
we could have 
wished. One gets 
the impression that 
Sir John French 
hardly expected to 
win through, and 
that his first general 
attack.on the Aubers ridge, and tlie local movement near 
Festubert later, were made not in any confidence of 
decisive success, but in discharge of a duty that he 
felt was owing to our Allies. 

The cause of the paralysis of the British power of 
offence—temporary, no doubt, but singularly unfortunate 
in the moment of its manifestation--is usually summed 
up in the phrase, lack of high-explosive shells. And 
the summary gives, if not а complete, at any rate д 
convenient and not misleading idea of its causes. This 
is not the time or place to attempt to fix the responsibility 
for that shortage; the overt facts are summarised in the 


tograph taken during the capture of Neuville St. Vaast, showing 
GS 15 апан soldiors engaged in house-to-houso fighting. 
[Topical Press. 
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war- the failure of the operations in May and сапу June 
is not to be leít even in a History which is concerned 
to explore the facts of the war, and not tlie uncertain 
frontier lines between politics and military operations, 
without some attempt to obtain a general view of the 
causes of this disappointment. ‘The causes would seem 
to be these: 

First, and very important, was the surprise attack 
on Ypres, and the heavy losses of men and of ground that 
itcaused. ‘The loss of ground was particularly embarrassing 
to the attack further south, because it leit the Germans 
in a position from which they could suddenly menace 
the security of our lines there. It is evident that Ypres 
was the source of constant anxiety to the British, and 
prevented us irom 
risking as much as 
we might otherwise 
have done south of 
the Lys. Unless 
Success was reason- 
ably likely further 
south, Sir Johu 
French must have 
felt that he was 
taking risks which 
might imperi the 
safety of the British 
defences at Ypres. 
With the enemy 
so close to the 
Yser there, he 
knew that if he 
committed himsel’ 
to dangerous opera- 
tions of attack 
south of the Lys 
the fate of Ypres 
might be decided 
before he had time 
to draw off his 
attack aud bring 
up the reinforce- 
ments that Ypres 
might badly need. 
He was not—with 
the responsibility 
oi Ypres upon 
him—free to take 
risks that he might 
otherwise have 
done, and his stan- 
dard of the like- 
liness of victory 
in attack was not 
unnaturally a high 
one. It would be difficult to exaggerate the influence 
which the unfortunate tum of events at Ypres exercised 
on our offensive plaus. 

It is possible that if we had had enough high-explosives 
at the Battle of Aubers our right wing would have 
been able to demolish the German trenches and 
to support the remarkable advance of our left wing. 
But the problem of munitions that began to present 
itself to the country at this time was a much wider one 
than the provision of high-explosive shells, The French 
had high-explosive shells in unlimited quantities, and they 
materially contributed to their success, though perhaps 
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did not break the main German line, or even bring them 
quite level with the position that the British had acquired 
further north without these advantages. What is meant 
by the problem of munitions is more broadly the whole 
of the mechanical side of war. When every allowance 
is made for the extreme thoroughness with which the 
Germans had thought out the war beforehand, the fact 
remains that a great deal was left to be discovered in the 
course of the war. On the whole, the Germans learned 
the lessons of the war more readily than the Allies, and 
were quicker to adapt them. The Englishman prides 
himself on his adaptability to circumstances, and what 
he likes to call his bull-dog tenacity. Of the second 
quality the Frenchman gave an exhibition in this war 
that surpassed what was expected of him even by those 
who knew how false were the current ideas of his levity 
and impressionableness; in the first quality the German 
excelled, and quite belied the generally accepted idea of 
him as an obstinate conservative in matters military. 
The German started the war with singularly few military 
ideas that were not already common property. But they 
picked up ideas at an alarming raté as the war went on. 
The submarine blockade and gas bombardment, whatever 


may be thought of their immorality and cruelty, were 
at any rate notable examples of German adaptability 
to circumstances in war; but, apart from these, there are 
a sufficient number of more reputable instances. ‘The 
whole art of trench warfare was elaborated in the 
most amazing ways. New tactics of defence were devised 
which were both effectual and economical of life, ‘The 
capacity of the machine-gun, only half suspected at the 
beginning of the war, was realised early, and developed 
to a remarkable degree, comparable only to the remarkable 
use made of his rifle by the Boer. Instances might be 
multiplied almost indefinitely, but perhaps the most 
remarkable was the employment of massed artillery to 
break a strong defensive line at a particular point. ‘The 
first use of this method in the war was by the British 
at Neuve Chapelle; yet, although we were the first to 
use the plan, the Germans were tlie first to apply it in 
Galicia on an extended scale, whereas we at the same time 
were still unequipped with the means of executing it. 
With the Germans, ideas materialised more promptly, and 
there was а quicker correspondence between thought and 
its execution. Yet the Germans neither in war nor in 
peace have been the great originators. In their whole 
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conduct of the war there was not visible a Stroke of 
geuius to compare with the strategy of General Jofire 
before the Battle of the Marne. 

The problem of munitions was therefore an exceedingly 
wide one. The provision of heavy guns and of high- 
explosive shells was only one of its departments. ‘The 
multipl cation of machine guns was a second, and the 
mobilisation of inventions another. Yet other departments 
were the development of new tactics of offence to corres- 
pond with the new weapons, for it is hardly conceivable 
that faults of leading did not contribute to our unsuccess 
as well as lack of materials, and a readier communication 
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between the Intelligence and the Munitions Departments, 
such as would have made the surprise by gas attack 
impossible. 

It was an enormous problem this, oi suddenly adapting 
ourselves after gencrations of an entirely different school 
of national strategy to the methods of Europe in military 
affairs—a feat, if it could be accomplished in time, com- 
parable to the substitution by Japan within a generation 
of a Western for her Eastern civilisation, Such a 
revolution was not for soldiers alone or mainly, but called 
for a statesman with imagination, in close touch with the 
people, and with power to harness their enthusiasm. 


The ruined towers at Mont St. Elol. 
[Photographic Service of the French Armies. 
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of the London Polytechnic employed on the manufacture of munitions. 


Students 


[Topical Press. 
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Girl workers at the Ministry of Munitions, temporarily accommodated in a large tent at the 


back of the building. 


L. N. . 


CHAPTER XXXI. 
THE WAR CRISIS AT HOME. 


THE PROBLEM OF MUNITIONS—EARLY FAILURES TO SOLVE—MR. LLOYD GEORGE ON THE HANDICAP OF DRINK—THE 
COALITION GOVERNMENT—THE MINISTRY OF MUNITIONS. 


of May, 1915, the war broke through the surface 

of politics. A series of controversies arose in 

the Press and in Parliament which culminated 
in the formation of a Coalition Government and the 
creation of a special Ministry of Munitions. 

How far the political events were the result of a 
shortage of munitions is still a matter of secret history. 
In rapid outline the series of incidents as publicly known 
was as follows. At the end of February Mr. Lloyd 
George made a speech at Bangor, in which he referred 
to the effect of the lure of drink on a small minority of 
munition workers. ‘There followed a controversy about 
the drink habits of working men, For many weeks 
there were inspired reports of a drastic scheme contem- 
plated by the Government for the control of the liquor 
trade; then certain much milder proposals for dealing 
with the evil were put before Parliament, and in fact 
carried. A few days later The Times published a seusa- 
tional despatch from its Military Correspondent at the 
front, declaring that operations were being hampered 
and lives lost by deficiency of high-explosive shells, and 


Bv tle beginning of March and the end 


responsible minister; almost at the same time Lord 
Fisher resigned from the Admiralty, and in a few days 
Мт. Asquith announced the formation of a Coalition 
Ministry. 

To interpret these facts we must consider what was 
certainly going on underneath. Тһе war became a 
siege war—a war of positions—in November, 1914. The 
importance of attacking entrenched positions by high- 
explosive shells, as distinct from shrapnel, was first realised 
about Christmas; and at the beginning of 1915 arrangements 
were put in hand by the War Office for producing much 
larger supplies, These arrangements necessarily took time 
for the adaptation of plant, and it is very evident that the 
output was not so rapid as was expected—manufacturers 
did not fulfil their contracts, and no doubt justly or 
unjustly, or half-justly, put the blame on the slackness 
and the drinking habits of their workpeople. But in a 
detailed consideration of the events of March, April, 
and May, one must remember that the War Office had 
already at the beginning of the year made its arrangements 
for the production of high-explosive shells, and that for 
one reason or another those arrangements had practically 
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EARLY WARNINGS. 


Mr. Lloyd George made his Bangor speech referring 
to the lure of drink on February 28th, and no doubt it 
reflected one of the explanations given by manufacturers 
who were failing to fulfil their contracts. On March oth 
a Defence of the Realm Bill was introduced, giving the 
Government power to control and close any factory in 
order to expedite the production of war materials. ‘The 
Bill provided that the Government should have power 
to require any work in any workshop to be done in 
accordance with the directions of the Admiralty or Army 
Council; to close any factory, or remove the plant from 
it, in order to increase the production of war material in 
other workshops; and to take possession of any unoccu- 
pied premises for 
the storage or the — RES — 
housing of work- 
men. Ап under- і 
taking was given | 
that compensation 
should be paid. 
Evidently this Bill 
was drafted to 
meet complaints 
from manufacturers 
of munitions about 
difficulties in ob- 
taining plant and 
workmen in com- 
petition with firms 
engaged on com- 
mercial work. In 
introducing the 
Bill Mr. Lloyd 
George made the 
Statement, very 
Significant at this 
early stage, that 
“It is vitally im- 
portant that we 
should increase the 
output and every 
facility for the 
output of munitions 
of war. ‘The dura- 
tion of the war 
depends upon it, 
and I think the 
success of the war 
depends upon it.” 
At the same time, 
Mr. Lloyd George i 
announced that the 
Government in- 
tended to create a 
Central Munitions Committee to organise the whole of 
the engineering community in order to increase the output. 
At the head of the Committee was to be “а good, strong 
business man, with some go in him, who will be able 
to push the thing through "— ever after referred to by 
the popular Press as “The man of push and go." 

On March 15th Lord Kitchener made a frank statement 
to the House of Lords of the difficulty over the production 
of munitions. He said: “ ‘The output is not only not 
equal to our necessities, but does not fulfil our expectations, 
for a very large number of our orders have not been 

completed by the dates on which they were promised.” 
He added that the armament firms had willingly under- 
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The Cabinet crisis : 


Lord Kitchener arriving at the War Office. 
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taken orders of vast magnitude, that the great majority 
of their employees were working overtime and on night- 
shifts. The difficulty was in the failure to obtain sufficient 
labour, and delays in the production of the necessary 
plant. At the same time, Lord Kitchener referred to 
labour difficulties, which afterwards became matters of 
acute controversy. Tliere were instances, he said, where 
absence, irregular timekeeping, and slack work had led to a 
marked diminution in the output of war factories; and he 
mentioned other difficulties caused by Trade Union 
restrictions, and invited the Trade Unions to waive their 
rules for the period of the war. Тһе supply of war 
material at the present moment and for the next two 
or three months,“ he concluded, “is causing me very 
serious anxiety." 
These difficulties 
and disappoint- 
ments over output 
and the fulfilment 
of contracts must 
have been very 
largely concerned 
with the production 
of high-explosive 
shells, 

‘Two days later, 
on March 17th, Mr. 
Lloyd George, as 
Chancellor of the 
Excliequer, and Mr. 
Runciman, as Presi- 
dent of the Board of 
Trade, called a con- 
ference of ‘Trade 
Union representa- 
tives at the Trea- 
sury. They iuvited 
tlie "Trade Unionists 
to co-operate in 
solviug the labour 
difficulties, at the 
same time pointing 
out the coercive 
powers already 
taken for dealing 
with factory owners. 

The conference 
sat for three days, 
and the outcome 
of it was the issue 
of the series of 
* Recommend: tions 
to Workmen," 
signed by Mr. Lloyd 
George, Mr. Runci- 
man, Mr. Arthur Henderson, Mr. William Mosses (the 
chairman and secretary of the workmen's representatives). 
The recommendations were: No strikes for munition 
workers, arbitration on labour disputes, and relaxation of 
Trade Union rules and trade practices as to the use of 
unskilled and female labour. 


[Sport and General. 


THE HANDICAP OF STRONG DRINK. 


All this time, since Mr. Lloyd George’s Bangor speech 
at the end of February, desultory discussion was going 
on about the drinking habits of workmen and their effect 
on output. On March 29th a deputation of shipbuilding 
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Lord Lansdowne, Minister without 
Portfolio. 
[Lajayette, Loudon. 


employers waited on Mr. Lloyd George and urged the 
closing of public-houses and clubs in areas where munitions 
of war were being produced. The deputation was received 
in private, but in the official report issued it was stated 
that less than the normal number of hours per week was 
being worked in almost all the shipyards, and in spite of 
working night and day, seven days a week, less work 
was being turned out. The deputation declared that 
this was chiefly due to drink, and gave some figures of the 
takings of public-houses and instances of work delayed in 
support of their contention. Mr. Lloyd George, in reply 
to the deputation, said that he had a growing conviction, 
based оп accumulating evidence, that nothing but root 
and branch methods would be of the slightest avail in 
dealing with this evil. “We are fighting Germany, 
Austria, and drink," he said, “and so far as I can 
see the greatest of these three deadly foes is drink, 
Success in war is now purely a question of munitions. 
I say that not on my own authority, but on the 
authority of our great General, Sir John French. He 
has made it quite clear what his conviction is on the 
subject.” 

These quotations show that already, early in March, 
the importance of munitions was being urged by General 
French, and was fully realised by Lord Kitchener and by 
Mr. Lloyd George, and that strenuous efforts were being 
made to increase the output. In his speech in the House 
of Lords, on March 15th, already quoted, Lord Kitchener 
definitely said: “The supply of war material at the 
present moment and for the next two or three months 
is causing me very serious anxiety the output 
of every round of ammunition is of the utmost importance, 
and has a large influence on our operations in the fiel ie 
It is important to remember these dates and warnings 
in view of the sensational despatch of The Times Military 
Correspondent exactly two months later. ; 

At the time popular interest in Mr. Lloyd George's 
address to the shipbuilding employers concentrated entirely 
on the strong statements made about the effect of drink. 
"There was immediately а violent controversy аз to the 
justice of the charge brought by the employers aud 


Lord Curzon, Lord Privy Seal. 


Mr. Bonar Law, Colonial Secretary. 


[L. N. A. Bassano. 


denied the charges, and declared on the other hand that 
men employed on munitions were oiten working them- 
selves to a standstill, and breaking down from overstrain. 
It was stated that there was a considerable increase in 
the sickness rate of the ‘Trade Unions concerned, and that 
this was found among teetotal members as well as among 
the general body. ‘This controversy continued for the 
next month, when Mr. Lloyd George brought forward 
in the House of Commons his proposals ior dealing with 
the drink evil. On the day that Mr. Lloyd George met 
the shipbuilding employers he had an audience with the 
King, and was permitted to say that the King was very 
deeply concerned on this question. The following day 
(March зо) Lord Stamfordham, writing for the King. 
addressed a letter to Mr. Lloyd George stating that from 
the evidence “it is without doubt largely due to drink 
that we are unable to secure the output of war material 
indispensable to meet the requirements of our army in 
the field." The letter concluded: If it be deemed 
advisable, the King will be prepared to set the example 
by giving up all alcoholic liquor himself and issuing 
orders against its consumption in the Royal household, 
so that no difference shall be made, so far as His Majesty 
is concerned, between the treatment of rich and poor 
in this question.” It was afterwards announced that 
this undertaking was to be carried out. 


THE PROBLEM OF MUNITIONS NOT NEW. 


In the meantime, while the drink controversy went on 
and proposals were being worked out by Mr. Lloyd George 
for dealing with the evil, other efforts were being made 
to organise the production of munitions, and other 
evidences were being published of the urgency of the 
need. Early in April a Departmental Committee of the 
War Office was appointed, with Lord Kitchener as chairman, 
and Mr. G. M. Booth, of the great Liverpool shipowning 
firm, as secretary. "The work of this committee was to 
assist in expediting tlie supply of munitions of war, Mr. 
Booth was immediately identified by the popular Press 
as Mr. Lloyd George's “ Man of push and go." In a 
somewhat vague relationship to this committee was а 


admitted by Mr. Lloyd Georgecdiequesetatises fada Шоноп. В еа funjtions of War Committee," which was appointed 
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Mr. Austen Chamberlain, Secretary 
for India. 
[Basauno. 


in March, and announced in the House of Commons by 
Mr. Asquith on April 15th. This committee was 
apparently intended to be in general control. Its chair- 
man was Mr. Lloyd George, and its members, some of 
whom were Parliamentary and some technical experts, 
were Mr. Balfour, Mr. Montagu, Mr. G. M. Booth, Major- 
General von Donop, Mr. H. Baker (Financial Secretary 
to the War Office), Sir Frederick Black, Admiral Tudor, 
Mr. А. Henderson, M.P., and Sir Н. Llewellyn Smith, 
with power to add to their number. It was explained 
that the functions of this committee were “to ensure 
the promptest and most efficient application of all the 
available productive resources of the country to the 
manufacture and supply of munitions of war for the 
navy and army." 

The significant reference to the munitions difficulty 
in Sir John French's despatch on the battle of Neuve 
Chapelle has already been quoted. In dealing with the 
terribly heavy casualties, he said: “an almost unlimited 
supply of ammunition is necessary, and the most liberal 
discretionary power as to its use must be given to the 
artillery commanders. I am confident that this is the only 
means by which great results can be obtained with a mini- 
mum of loss." This despatch was published on April 14th. 
On April 21st Mr. Lloyd George made an important 
speech in the House of Commons on the subject of our 
shell output. He stated that orders were placed in this 
country involving the employment of 2,500 to 3,000 firms 
on contracts and sub-contracts. The result had been an 
immense increase in output. ‘Taking the figure 20 as repre- 
senting our output of artillery ammunition in September, 
the output in the following months was in the ratio of— 
October, 90; November, 90 ; December, 156; January, 186; 
February, 256; March, 388. He admitted that there was 
need for still more, but said that the concern of the 
Government is not any deficiency at the moment, but 
to supply the necessary amount of ammunition for tlie 
inevitable war policy of our generals" In the same 
speech Mr. Lloyd George declared that our production 
of high-explosives had been put on a footing which relieved 
us of all anxiety and enabled us to supply our Allies. 
Mr. Bonar Law, Leader of the Opposition, said that he 


Mr. Balfour, First Lord of the 
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Mr. Walter Long, President of the 
Local Government Board. 
[Lafayelte, London. 


was quite satisfied with this speech, and was inclined to 
think that the Government were doing everything that 
could be done. 


THE LIQUOR PROPOSALS. 


In the meantime, the question of a scheme for dealing 
with the Liquor Traffic was engaging the attention of Mr. 
Lloyd George and the Cabinet. It became known, and 
indeed inspired announcements were published, that Mr. 
Lloyd George contemplated no less a measure than the 
State purchase of the whole of the breweries and with them 
of the public-houses of the country—that is, of the whole 
machinery both of production (so far at least as regards 
beer) and of distribution of the Liquor Trade witli a view 
to bringing the whole problem of reform under the direct 
control of the Government. ‘Temperance experts and trade 
experts were consulted, and brought more or less willingly 
to an agreement. The Leaders of the Opposition and the 
representatives of the Liquor "Trade agreed to the measure 
оп the understanding that the Trade should be fairly 
treated in the terms of purchase. ‘There was, however, 
a great deal of opposition to the scheme on various grounds 
in the House of Commons, and it presently became evident 
that Mr. Lloyd George had not succeeded in persuading 
the Cabinet. 

On April 20th, Mr. Asquith went to Newcastle, on a 
"Trade Union invitation, to address the munitions workers 
of the Tyneside. “ You may tell Lord Kitchener," the 
invitation added, “that we shall deliver the goods.” 
Mr. Asquith summarised the measures that needed to be 
taken to increase output under three heads: “ (1) 
Limitation of profits, (2) temporary suspension of restrictive 
rules and customs, and (3) the provision of reasonable 
compensation in cases of proved injury or loss.” He 
denied that our army, or those of our Allies, were being 
hampered by our failure to provide the necessary ammuni- 
tion. He denied also that there had been anything 
in the nature of general slackness on tlie part of 
either employers or employed. It was noted that he 
made no reference to the drink question, and thie 
inference was drawn that he did not support any heroic 
measures for dealing with it. It must be remembered, 
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Mr. Arthur Henderson, Board of 
Education. 
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however, that tlie occasion was hardly an appropriate one 
for reproaches. 

Mr. Lloyd George at last introduced his drink proposals 
in the House of Commons on April 29th, in the form of 
a Defence of the Realm Amendment to No. 3 Bill, and 
a series of resolutions for heavy fresh taxation on liquor 
їп this year's Budget. The duty on spirits was to be 
doubled; there was to be a graded surtax on beer 
of from 12s. to 26s. a barrel, according to the specific 
gravity (that is, roughly, in proportion to alcoholic 
strength); the duty on wines was to be quadrupled, and 
the tax on sparkling wines raised to 15s. a gallon. The 
Bill proposed that the Government should have power 
to proclaim any area a Munitions Area, and in that area 
to exercise unlimited control of the Liquor Traffic. The 
measure was to be administered by a Central Control 
Board, and it was to have the power of closing, or 
controlling, or taking over any public-house, of opening 
public-houses or canteens, without the formality of 
applying for a licence, and, if necessary, of taking 
over the whole business of supplying liquor to public- 
houses, clubs, or shops. In other words, a State liquor 
monopoly was to be created in the munitions areas, but 
without taking over the actual manufacture of drink. 
‘The proposals in the Defence of the Realm Bill were 
obviously the salvage of the original scheme of State 
purchase. : 

It was at once seen that the taxation proposals had 
no chance of being carried. It was scarcely believed that 
they were even intended to be carried. When Mr. Lloyd 
George made his Budget speecli, on May 4th, he made по 
reference to the drink question. But Mr. Chamberlain 
took the occasion to attack them as “ penal and crushing. 

Both the official Opposition and the Irish Party were 
irreconcilably opposed to the» taxes. On May 6th, Mr. 
Lloyd George introduced the Second Reading of the 
Defence of the Realm Bill, embodying his proposals for 
State control of the Liquor Traffic in prescribed areas. 
Mr. Bonar Law and Mr, Redmond united in refusing to 
consent to the Second Reading of this Bill until the House 
was given assurances that the taxation proposals would 
be abandoned. ‘To make sure, Mf. Redmond moved tlie 
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Sir Edward Carson, Attorney- 
General. 


IJ. Russell G Sons. 


adjournment of the debate until the question of the 
taxes had been settled. The Prime Minister accepted 
the motion, and the debate was adjourned. 

This incident was regarded in Parliament as a severe 
blow to the Government, and it was taken by some 
members as bringing appreciably nearer the project 
of a Coalition Government, which had already been mooted 
in the Press. ‘Twenty-four hours later the liquor taxes 
were completely abandoned, when it was announced that 
the only general measure taken outside the munitions 
areas would be to prohibit the sale of spirits under three 
years of age. This was to meet the supposed evil of raw 
spirit drinking by workmen in certain districts, especially 
in Scotland. The Bill enacting this was afterwards 
carried, with an understanding that compensation should 
be paid to distillers injured by its operation. The Bill for 
State control of the Liquor Traffic in prescribed munitions 
areas was carried on May I2th, and a Central Control 
Board was created to administer it. This ended tle 
whole public discussion of the drinking habits of munitions 
workers. In the next few days a sensational series of 
political events took place. 


THE FORMATION OF A COALITION GOVERNMENT. 


Тһе Coalition Ministry came with startling suddenness. 
It was a complete surprise to the general public, 
and even in the House of Commons the first reports 
were received by most members with incredulity. The 
idea of a Coalition Government had, it is true, been 
advocated in a portion of the Unionist Press, with hints 
that it was a scheme under consideration. But on May 
12th Mr. Asquith was asked in the House of Commons 
by Mr. Handel Booth, a Liberal member, whether he 
would “consider the desirability of admitting into the 
ranks of Ministers leading members of the various 
political parties." Мг. Asquith replied: The step 
suggested by my right honourable friend is mot in 
contemplation, aud I am not aware that it would meet 
with general assent.” Five days later, at most, the 
Coalition Government was in process of formation. 

"The intervening events have been generally taken 
to be the cause of the reconstruction of the Government, 
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but it is possible that they were rather the convenient 


occasion for it than the cause. They must, however, ` 


be recorded in connection with it. 

On May 14th, The Times published a despatch from 
its military correspondent, Colonel Repington, describing 
the recent fighting about Ypres, and attributing the 
failure of certa‘n British attacks and the heaviness of 
the casualties to “the want of an unlimited supply of 
high-explosives.” The despatch created a great sensation. 
Colonel Repington was at the British Headquarters as 
the guest of General French when he sent it, though war 
correspondents were supposed to be barred from any 
place in or near the line of battle. It was generally 
supposed that the message reflected General Trench's 
views. Lord Kit- 
chener referred to 
this despatch in 
the House of Lords 
the following day. 
" High-explosive 
shells for field- 
guns," he said, 
"have recently 
been brought into 
prominence by com- 
ments in the Press. 
At an early stage 
in the war we took 
the preliminary 
steps to manufac- 
ture these new pro- 
jectiles ; and though 
the introduction of 
any new departure 
in munitions of war 
naturally causes 
delay and difficulty 
to manufacturers, 
I am confident that 
in the very near 
future we shall be 
in a satisfactory 
position with regard 
to the supply of 
these shells to the 
army at the front." 
The Times followed 
this up by a 
leading article, put- 
ting some of the 
blame {ог the 


shortage of high- — miu G uo 


cxplosives on the 
Secretary for War. 
"Men died in 
heaps," it said, “on the Aubers ridge ten days ago 
because the field-guns were short, and gravely short, 
of high-explosive shells Lord Kitchener must 
bear his share of responsibility." The attack on Lord 
Kitchener as the minister responsible for the shortage 
of high-explosive shells was pursued for the next few days 
in The Times and other of the Northcliffe group of papers. 

On May 18th, a still more sensational thing happened. 
It was announced in the Press that Lord Fisher had 
insisted on resigning from the post of First Sea Lord 
on account of differences with Mr. Churchill, the First 
Lord. Оп the same day the first newspaper report 
a peared of the formation of a Coalition Government, 
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and the next day Mr. Asquith announced it in the House 
of Commons. 

The remarkable thing about this announcement was 
that Mr. Asquith did not give even a hint of the reasons 
for the Coalition. He merely informed the House of 
the reconstruction of the Government “on a broader 
personal and political basis," adding that there would 
be no change in the head of the Government or in tlie 
Foreign Secretaryship, and that the reconstruction would 
be for the purposes of the war alone, and was not to be 
taken as indicating any surrender or compromise on 
anybody's part of political purposes and ideals. 

Mr. Bonar Law, in his brief reply on behalf of the 
Opposition, threw no more light on the matter. Ee 
merely reiterated 
the assurance that 
the Coalition was 
for the prosecution 
of the war only, and 
that party causes 
would all be taken 
up again when the 
war wasover, Im- 
mediately  after- 
wards the House of 
Commonsadjourned 
for a fortnight. The 
process of Cabinet 
making went on iu 
the meantime, and 
Occupied some two 
or three weeks,as far 
as the chief offices 
were concerned. 
The Cabinet, when 
completed, con- 
sisted of twenty-two 
members: twelve 
Liberals, eight Un- 
ionists, one Labour 
member, and Lord 
Kitchener. ‘The 
Unionists added to 
the Cabinet were 
Lord Curzon, Lord 
Lansdowne, Mr. 
Bonar Law, Mr. Aus- 
ten Chamberlain, 
Mr. Balfour, Mr. 
Walter Long, Lord 
Selborne, and Sir 
Edward Carson. The 
eight Liberal mem- 

[Sport and General. bers who retired 

from the Cabinet 

were Lord Haldane, Earl Beauchamp, Mr. E. S. Montagu, 

Mr. H. Samuel, Lord Lucas, Mr. J. A. Pease, Lord Jimmott 
and Mr. C. E. Hobhouse. 

There was also added to the Cabinet Mr. Arthur 
Henderson, chairman of the Parliamentary Labour Party, 
who became President of the Board of Education, with 
the duty besides of assisting the Government in labour 
matters. "The co-operation of the Labour Party was not 
easily secured, and the decision to permit Mr. Henderson 
to take office was only carried by the votes of the executive 
of the party outside the House. A majority, though a 
very small one, of the Labour members in Parliament, 
was against it. The Irish Nationalists declined to accept 
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any share of office. Mr. John Redmond was pressed to 
take a seat in the Cabinet, but his decision and the decision 
of the party was against it. This was in accordance with 
the fixed policy of the Nationalist Party to take neither 
office nor emolument under the British Government until 
Home Rule is an accomplished fact. ‘The Nationalists, 
however, promised the new Government the same loyal 
support in the prosecution of the war which they had 
given to the late Government. In several significant 
allusions to the abstention of the Nationalists, the Prime 
Minister showed that it was a deep disappointment to the 
Government, and that-great importance had been attached 


to the absorption of all parties into the Administration. 
In the course 


of filling up the 
minor offices of the 
Administration the 
Government caused 
serious offence to 
the Nationalists by 
nominating an ex- 
treme Orangeman, 
Mr. J. H. Campbell, 
to the Lord Chan- 
cellorshipofIreland. 
The Nationalists 
strongly protested 
against the appoint- 
ment, and after a 
few days’ "crisis " 
the Government 
gave way. 

Two personal 
changes in the 
Administration call 
for notice—Lord 
Haldane's  retire- 
ment and the 
transfer oí Mr. 
Churchill [rom the 
post of First Lord 
of the Admiralty 
to a minor Cabinet 
office. ‘The removal 
of Mr. Churchill 
from tlie Admiralty 
was evidently a 
result.of the breach 
with Lord Fisher. 
But Mr. Churchill 
was succeeded 
by Mr. Balfour, 
who was under- 
stood to have 
been working very 2 
closely and sympathetically with him in all matters 
of policy. ‘The dropping of Lord Haldane 1s difficult 
to explain. He was one of the strongest members of 
the late Government, and he belonged to the innermost 
circle of the Cabinet. Lord Haldane had done a great 
work in reorganising the War Office and creating the 
Territorial Force. ‘The complete readiness and efficiency 
of the Expeditionary Force in the first days of the war 
was his doing. ‘The only thing against him was that a 
loud clamour had been raised in a certain section of the 
newspapers about his German education, his studies in 
German philosophy, and his interesting but not important 
confession, long before the werc shat Germs МР his 


rganising the War Industries : 
° dn е Hall, Manchester, 
the Government's scheme. 


Collection. 


Mr. Lloyd George arriving at tho 
where he addressed a mosting on 
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spiritual home. Liberal partisans believe that the Unionist 
leaders identified themselves with this vulgar and unedu- 
cated prejudice, and insisted that Lord Haldane should 
go. It is not unlikely that the Unionists insisted on 
Lord Haldane's retirement, but it is impossible to believe 
that they adopted the vulgar prejudice, though they may 
have thought it desirable to placate it. 


THE REASONS FOR THE COALITION. 


The reasons for the formation of the Coalition Govern- 
ment have never been adequately explained, and will 
only be fully known when the secret history ої the period 
comes to be written, but two main facts stand out. On 
the one hand, the 
Liberal Cabinet was 
not so fully united 
as a Cabinet should 
be which is re- 
sponsible for the 
conduct of a great 
war. The fiasco 
of the National 
Purchase Scheme 
proves it. On the 
other hand, what- 
ever the cause, 
there had heen a 
great and glaring 
failure in the supply 
of certain essential 
munitions. The 
personal responsi- 
bility for this 
failure has yet to 
be determined, but 
the ultimate 
responsibility could 
ouly rest on the 
Government, and 
the leaders of the 
Opposition might 
well say that unless 
the whole matter 
Was to be gone 
into publicly in Par- 
liament they must 
have a share at once 
in the control of 
the Administration. 
The first course 
was clearly unde- 
sirable, at such а 
time, in the public 
interest, and the 
second was adopted. 
But there is a broader aspect of the whole matter 
which suggests a more complete explanation. 

Iu his letter to Mr. Bonar Law inviting the Unionists 
to enter the Ministry, Mr. Asquith wrote: “After long 
and careful consideration I have definitely come to the 
conclusion that te conduct of the war to a successful and 
decisive issue cannol be effectively carried on except by 
a Cabinet which represents all parties of the State. 
I need not enter into the reasons, sufficiently obvious, 
which point to this as the best solution, in the interests 
of the country, of the problems which the war naw presents,” 
In agreeing to enter the Government Mr. Bonar Law 


replied: “The considerations to which you refer have 
igitized by eGangotri 


[“ Manchester Guardian Copyright. 


for some time been present to the mind of Lord 
Lansdowne aud myself.“ These statements, obviously 
mutually understood by the two leaders, can hardly 
be read as referring to a munitions crisis, or to Ше 
resignation of a great permanent official. It would 
be an adequate explanation of the phrases used by 
both leaders if we suppose that they had come to the 
conviction that, in order to carry the war to a decisive 
conclusion, sacrifices of life and treasure must be exacted 


from the nation which only a Government of all parties, : 


a ministry of 
national concentra- 
tion, would have 
sufficient authority 
to euforce. 

Mr. Asquith’s 
public justification 
of the Coalition 
Ministry was giveu 
to the House of 
Commons on June 
15th. In his speech 
he went out of his 
way to contradict 
al the current 
explanations of the 
Coalition. “Let me 
say at once, in the 
plainest possible 
terms, he said, 
“that I should not 
have been justified 
in doing what I 
have done under 
the pressure of any 
outside influence, 
or any temporary 
embarrassment, or ' | 
any transient | 
Parliamentary 
exigency.” He 
declared that “‘no 
body of men could 
have done more, 
or could have done 
better,” than the 
late Government. 
He stated very 
strongly all the 
reasons, political 
and historical, . 
against coalition, and declared that there was not even 
anything gained in the substitution of A for B in this 
office or that. The justification of the Coalition was a 
unique national exigency," a situation which made a 
demand “upon the energy and patriotism of the nation,” 
and upon the confidence of the nation in the Government, 


The Cabinet crisis: Sir Edward Grey (wearing blue glasses) and Sir John 
Simon leaving Whitehall. 
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which “could not be measured by any precedent," Ina 
later speech in the same debate he dismissed as unfounded 
every criticism of the policy of the late Government. 
A very important incident of the Coalition was the 
creation of a new ministry, the Ministry of Munitions, 
to which Mr. Lloyd George was appointed. The 
function of the new ministry was to organise the manu- 
facturing resources of the country for the production 


. of munitions of war—a task which had grown beyond 


the powers of any existing department. It was to 
gather up and solve 
_- all the problems 
which had been 
matters of such 
anxious discussion 
апа effort since 
the beginning of 
the year. ‘The 
drink evil had al- 
ready been dealt 
with. The first act 
of the new Depart- 
ment was to in- 
troduce a Bill for 
dealing with labour 
difficulties. The 
Bill provided for 
compulsory arbi- 
tration in all labour 
disputes, and {ог 
the suspension of 
trade union rules 
and practices which 
tended to restrict 
output. It also put 
munition workers 
under certain 
restrictions as to 
leaving their em- 
ployment. It was 
agreed that miners, 
who strongly re- 
sisted compulsory 
arbitration, should 
be exempted from 
the operation of 
the Bill. ‘The Bill 
has only just be- 
come law, and no 
judgment is yet 
possible as to its 
efficacy. More important, however, than the details of 
any particular legislation was the thorough and efficient 
ventilation of the question that might be expected to 
follow the intervention of a man of such ebullient 
energy and remarkable power of working up popular 
enthusiasm, 
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A demonstration in support of italian intervention in Rome. 


[Topical Press. 


CHAPTER XXXII. 
THE INTERVENTION OF ITALY. 


THE ANOMALY OF THE TRIPLE ALLIANCE—-ITALY’S RELATIONS WITH AUSTRIA—CLAUSE VIL OF THE ALLIANCE—THE 
MEANING OF AUSTRIA'S ATTACK ON SERVIA—ITALY'S TITLE TO COMPENSATION—HER PROTEST AND DEMANDS— 


AUSTRIA'S REPLIES—DENUNCIATION OF THE TRIPLE ALLI 


ANCE—SIGNOR GIOLITTI'S INTERVENTION——RESIGNATION OF 


THE MINISTRY—A POPULAR OUTBURST—TRIUMPH OF THE MINISTRY—THE SPIRIT OF ITALY—DECLARATION OF WAR 


ТАТҮ entered into the Triple Alliance in 1882; she 
formally denounced it on May 4th, 1912. The 
Alliance is one of the curiosities of history. It 
was essentially a compact not of peoples but of 

politicians; but the same might be said of many other 
famous international instruments. It was the result of 
the isolation of Italy after the Franco-Prussian war, and 
her fear of attack from France on the one hand and 
Austria on the other. Her original idea was to secure 
the support of Germany against both her rivals, but 
Bismarck's fixed determination to go.hand in hand with 
Austria eventually compelled the Italian Ministers to 
accept an alliance which had a point only against France. 
Even here the hopes of Italy were disappointed. While 
Bismarck lived he did indeed give Italy what diplomatic 
support he could in Mediterranean questions, but he 
never had the least intention of running the risk of war 
simply in order to forward Italian ambitions on _the 
north coast of Africa, His successors bettered his policy ; 
France got her way; Italy became more and more 
discontented, and eventually made an accommodation 
with France, supported her against her own Allies-- 
Germany and Austria--at the Conference of Algeciras, 

I. I VOI, II. 


and was clearly gravitating towards the Triple Entente 
and away from the Triple Alliance. 

That Italy entered the Alliance from a sense of fear 
and a dread of isolation did not make it remarkable. 
What was strange was that for over thirty years this 
Alliance existed between two Powers which had been 
bitter enemies in the past, were present rivals, and almost 
certainly the antagonists in a future war. The Alliance 
always suffered from the weakness that it had по root 
in the sympathies of the two peoples. Berlin," wrote 
Crispi, the Italian statesman who had discussed with 
Bismarck the beginnings of this Alliance, “cannot be 
ignorant of the strength that diplomatic compacts derive 
in our day from {Це support of the masses, this being 
even more the case when those compacts imply brother- 
hood in arms and in the shedding of blood. "The efficacy 
of alliances to-day is proportionate indeed to the degree 
of popularity they enjoy, and they cannot be popular 
unless their utility be manifest.” So far, however, was 
there from being any community of interest or bond of 
sympathy between Austria and Italy, that even their 
rulers could not at times conceal the latent but deep 
hostility. The most striking instance of this had occurred 
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Popular feeling before the outbreak of war: Police barring streets of Romo in order to prevent disorder 


[Newspaper Illustrations. 


among the demonstrators on behalf of intervention. 


[Newspaper Illustrations. 


Troops held In reserve in case of serious rioting. 
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in 1907, when the Austrian Chief of the General Staff 
had let it be known that in his opinion Austria should 


seize the opportunity to 
fall upon her Ally while 
she was engaged in the 
Tripolitan Expedition. 


THE GROUNDS OF 
HOSTILITY. 

'The fact was that the 
future of Italy—all the 
hopes and ambitions which 
she cherished on her eastern 
frontiers both by land and 
sea—could only be realised 
at Austria's expense. Signor 
Salandra, who was Prime 
Minister of Italy at this 
period, defined the objects 
of his country as three, and 
there was none of them 
that did not involve a large 
surrender by Austria of her 
present rights or her am- 
bitions for the future. 
"Italy, he said, ''must 
defend the interests of the 
Italian race.“ She must, 
that was to say, recover for 
Italy those Italian regions 
which the War of Liberation 
had left within the Austrian 
Empire Trent, the Italian- 
speaking lands. of the 
Isonzo district, the Italian 
communities of the Istrian 
coast, and if not also Trieste, 
yet a large measure of in- 
dependence for its Italiaü 
population, so that their 
Italian traditions and habit 
of mind should not be 
forced by Austria into an 
alien mould. The second 
ambition of Italy was to 
secure a better strategic 
frontier. Again, only Austria 
could give what was sought, 
holding, as she did, the 
gates of the mountains by 
which to send her armies 
down into the plains of 
Northern Italy. Third, 
but not least, Italy was 
concerned to make herself 
secure in the Adriatic. 
Her position there is one 
which an Englishman 
can well appreciate. Her 
eastern coast is a long and 
weakly-defended line, 
already exposed to attack 
from the Austrian bases at 
the head of the Adriatic, 
and certain to be endan- 
gered still more if at any 
time the Albanian coast 
fell into Austrian hands, 


Signor Salandra. 
[Stanleys Press Agency. 
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It was largely the Adriatic question which gave the 
Balkans their importance in the eyes of Italy. The aim 


which Austria had for many 

years kept before her was to 

penetrate through Servia to 

Salonica and the Ægean Sea. 

If she came through Servia it 

was unlikely that she would 

not seek to absorb Albania 

and its coast, including 

Valona—the most valuable 

base still unoccupied in the 

Adriatic, and the posses- 

sion of which by a hostile 

Power might easily close 

the whole sea to Italy. 

Italian policy, therefore, 

was designed, if possible, 

to acquire Valona and other 

bases on the eastern side of 

the sea, lest they should fall 

into possibly hostile hands ; 

but, in any case, not to 

allow Austria to move one 
single step forward in the 
north without acquiring 
immediate and complete 
compensation for herself. 
To this end, agreements had 
been entered into between 
Austria and Italy on the 
subject of Albania, and a 
special clause was inserted 
in the Treaty of the Triple 
Alliance in order to deal 
with any change of condi- 
tions which one of the two 
Powers might bring about 
in the Balkans or on the 
neighbouring coasts, The 
careful and precise wording 
of this clause shows clearly 
the developments which 
each country feared, and 
how accurately they had 
foreshadowed the actual 
course of events. Never did 
two more jealous Powers 
enter into an alliance; never 
did Allies watch each other 
more jealously. Clause VIT. 
of ‘the Alliance ran as 
follows :—* 


** Austria-Hungary and Italy 
who have solely iu view 
the maintenance, as far as 
possible, of the territorial 
status quo in the East, engage 
themselves to use their influ- 
ence to prevent all territorial 
changes which might be dis- 
advantageous to the one or 
the other of the Powers 
signatory of the present 
Treaty. To this end they will 
— — 

* The extracts from the Triple 
Alliance appeared in the Vossische 
Zeitung, aud were translated in 
Tho Times of June 1st. 
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After the Declaration of War: German beer being run away at an Italian Customs store. 
[Newspaper Hlustrations. 


Burning the furniture from a German 


Anti-German rioting in Milan : shop in ono of tho publio squaros. 
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Italy and her Neighbours. 


give reciprocally all information calculated to cnlighten 
cach other concerning their own intentions and those of 
other Powers. Should, however, the case arise that, in 
the course of events, the maintenance of the sfatus quo in 
the territory of the Balkans or of the Ottoman coasts and 
islands in the Adriatic or the Egean Seas become impossible, 
and that, either in consequence of the action of a third 
Power or for any other reason, Austria-Hungary or Italy 
should be obliged to change the status quo for their part 
by a temporary or permanent occupation, such occupation 
would only take place after previous agreement between 
the two Powers, which would have to be based upon the 
principle of a reciprocal compensation for all territorial 
or other advantages that either of them might acuirc 
over and above the existing status quo, and would have to 
satisfy the interests and rightful claims of both parties.“ 


AUSTRIA AND THE BALKAN WARS. 


If Clause VII. had been drawn up entirely by the 
Italian Government it could scarcely have been better 
designed to meet the situation which arose after the 
Balkan Wars. ‘The result of the first Balkan War was to 
dash all the plans of Austria. A strong and enlarged 
Servia now stood in her path, closely allied with Greece, 
which had come into possession of Salonica and the 
adjoining coast. ‘Albania, indeed, had been rescued from 
Servia, and given an independent position, but Austria 
was not minded to accept even the partial aggrandisement 
of Servia. A statement which was made by Signor Giolitti 
in the Italian Chamber early in December, 1914, made 


it clear that even at the time of the Balkan Wars Austria 
had decided that she would not consent to the expulsion 
of the Turks from Macedonia, and the substitution for 
their rotten rule of a growing and ambitious Power. 
"In the summer of I913," said Giolitti, “ Austria had 
announced to her Allies, Germany and Italy, that she 
intended to take action against Servia, that she never- 
theless regarded her policy as defensive, and considered 
that under the Triple Alliance she had a casus fœderis, 
and could call on her Allies to assist her." "The Italian 
Government were agreed that the casus jederis did not 
exist. “It is not a case of defence," Giolitti said to his 
Foreign Minister, Sau Giuliano, *' because no one thinks 
of attacking Austria. It is necessary that Austria should 
be informed of this in the most formal manner, and 
Germany must be urged to take action to turn Austria 
from this very dangerous adventure." 

The object of Austria in taking this course must have 
been to test the attitude of the Italian Government ; 
it could scarcely have maintained seriously that it was 
the object of attack, present or intended, by Servia. 
Clauses III. and IV. of the Alliance, which also have been 
published in the German Press, show that Austria had no 
title to make any claim on the active help of her Allies, 
and that at the most she might only have attempted 
to argue that the expansion and the designs of Servia 
were so great a danger to her that she was compelled 
in self-defence to make war, and proposed, therefore, 
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to claim the ''benevolent neutrality " 
"These clauses were as follows :— 


“ CLAUSE IIL.—In case 
one or two of tlie high con- 
tractiug parties, without 
direct provocation on tlieir 
part, sliould be attacked by 
oue or more Great Powers 
not signatory of the pre- 
sent Treaty, and should 
become involved in a war 
with them, the casus faderis 
would arise simultancously 
for all the high contracting 
parties. 

“ CLAUSE IV.—In case 
a Great Power not signa- 
tory of the present Treaty 
should threaten the State 
security of one of the 
high contracting parties, 
and in case the threatened 
party should thereby be 
compelled to declare war 
agaiust that Great Power, 
the two other contracting 
parties engage themselves 
to maintain benevolent 
neutrality towards their 
Ally. Each of .them 
reserves Из right іп 
this сазе, to take part 
in the war if it thinks 
fit in order to make 
common cause with its 
Ally.” 


THE POSITION IN 1914. 


From the summer of 
1913, therefore, the states- 
men of the Triple Alliance 
must have known clearly 
where they stood. Austria 
had discovered that Italy 
would not support ог 
countenance an unprovoked 
attack on Servia; Italy 
knew that this was a 
design which Austria had 
in mind, and which might 
at any moment be carried 
out with incalculable results 
to her interests in the 
Balkans and the Adriatic. 
When Austria, in the 
following year, made the 
assassination of the Arch- 
duke the pretext for her 
war on Servia, she showed 
that slie had understood the 
lesson of the previous year. 
She came to no agreement 
with Italy, offered no com- 
pensation, did not consult 
with her, and did not 
even announce to her the 
steps which she was about 
to take, It was perfectly 
clear, therefore, that the 
provisions of the ‘Triple 
Alliance—that is to say 
of Clause VII.—had been 
broken by the ultimatum 


of her Allies. 


Baron Sonnino. [Central News. 
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Qabriola d'Annunzio (on tho loft) as an officar of an 
italian cavalry rogimont. [Reuni Press. 
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of July 23rd, and two days later the Italian Government 
formally intimated to Austria that they were of that 


opinion. 

The Marquis Di San 
Guiliano sent a despatch to 
the Duke of Avarna, the 
Italian Ambassador in 
Vienna, in which he stated 
that he and the Premier had 
pointed out to the Austrian 
Ambassador in Rome that 
Austria had no right, 
according to the spirit of 
the Triple Alliance, to make 
a démarche like that 
made in Belgrade without 
coming to an agreement 
beforehand with her 
Allies.” This was the formal 
protest made by Italy, 
who, while proclaiming her 
neutrality, thus indicated 
that in her own good time 
she might take up with 
Austria the question of 
Clause VII. 


OCCUPATION OF VALONA 
BY ITALY. 

It was not until Decem- 
ber that Italy came directly 
to the question of compen- 
sation with Austria, but at 
the end of October she took 


a step which indicated 
clearly what manner of 


course it was that.she had 
marked out for herself. 
She occupied the island of 
Saseno and Valona, in front 
af which it lies, on the 
Albanian coast. The seizure 
of Valona gave Italy the 
control of both coasts at 
the mouth of the Adriatic. 
Italy now held the neck 
of the bottle, and Austria, 
with her fleet and com- 
merce alike, was cooped up 
at the far end of the sea, 
and her access to the wider 
waters of the Mediterranean 
and beyond made dependent 
on the grace of her chief 
rival. In normal times Italy 
could not have gained 
lalona without drawing her 
sword against her Ally; if 
she took it now she was 
well aware that she would 
probably have to fight 
to retain possession of it 
against an Austria which 


emerged victorious from 
the war. It was a fair 
inference, therefore—since 


no one at this stage could 
say that Germany and 
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Austrian offers and Italy's ‘demands. 


Austria were likely to be beaten—that the Italian 
Government had made up its mind to realise the interests 
of Italy to the full, and, unless the wholly unexpected 
should happen, to enter into tlie war on the side of the 
Allies. There were, as will be seen, other powerful reasons 
which impelled them to this end, besides the desire to attain 
the three objects described by Signor Salandra—the unity 
of the Italian race, a better frontier, and security in the 
Adriatic. 


THE OPENING OF NEGOTIATIONS. : 


Early in December the Italian Ministry entered on the 
negotiations which were to lead to war in May. They 
instructed the Duke of Avarna to make a formal demand 
on Austria for compensation, and they pointed out that 
Clause VII. of the Triple Alliance laid it down that com- 
pensation might have to be granted if advantages were 
obtained in the Balkans which were not of a territorial kind. 
This despatch, which was one of the most important 
published in the Italian Green Book on the negotiations, 
was as follows :— 


“The actual military advance of Austria-Hungary in 
Servia constitutes a fact which must be the object of 
examination on the part of the Italian aud Austro- 
Hungarian Governments on the basis of the stipulations 
expressed in Article VII. of the Triple Alliauce. According 
to this article it is the duty of the Austro-Hungarian 
Government to consult Italy even as regards a temporary 


occupation, and to conie to an understanding in regard 
to compensations. The Imperial and Royal Government 
ought hence to have come to ап agreement with-us before 
the Austro-Hungarian army was ordered to cross tlic 
Servian frontier. 

“To make our attitude clearer we must remind the 
Imperial and Royal Government that during our war with 
Turkey it forbade us certain military operations which 
would have certainly shortened the duration of the war. 
Our operations agaiust the Dardanelles also gave occasion 
for formal reservations on the part of the Imperial and 
Royal Government. 

“Italy has great interest in the maintenance of the 
full integrity as well as the political and economic independence 
oi Servia. The Austro-Hungarian Government has declared 
оп various occasions that it did mot aim at territorial 
acquisitions at the expense of Servia, but such a declaration 
does not constitute a formal undertaking, and the very 
assurances which the Imperial and Royal Government gave 
us when Turkey entered the field suggest the possibility 
of further political modifications in the Balkan peninsula. 
It must also be noted that in accordance with the said 
Article ҮП. Italy may claim compensation for advantages 
not necessarily territorial which the Austro-Hungarian 
Government may obtain in the Balkan peninsula. 

“Signs of restlessness are noticeable in Parliament and 
in Italian public opinion which clearly show the tendency 
of| the national aspirations of Italy. This restlessness, 
these aspirations, the Italian Government is bound serioualy 
to consider.” 


The Austrian Chancellor was still at this time Count 
Berchtold, whose policy had led to the war, and he 
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replied that such a momentary occupation as the Servian 
campaign was likely to entail could not be held to come 
within the scope of Clause VII. There was an unconscious 
irony about this answer, which was clearly inconsistent 
with both the letter and the spirit of the Triple Alliance, 
for just about the time when it was made Austria was 
suffering her greatest and most humiliating defeat in 
the mountains of Servia, Possibly it was the knowledge 
of the extent of the reverses in Servia which led more 
completely to a change of mind in Count Berchtold, 
himself shortly to be thrown from power. At all events, 
before the end of the month he had admitted that any 
territorial occupation of Servia whatever gave Italy 
ground for a demand for compensation, and that an 
agreement with her 
ought to have been 
reached before 
Austria went to war. 


PRINCE VON 
BÜLOW GOES TO 
ROME. 


With the begin- - 
ning of 1915 two 
new personages 
came on the scene. 
Count Berchtold 
had fallen, and the 
Hungarian states- 
man, Baron Burian, 
had taken his place. 
Prince von, Bülow, 
the former German 
Chancellor, and, 
before that, Ger- 
man Ambassador 
in Rome, had been 
sent to Italy in 
order to sustain the 
wavering Ally in 
her neutrality. The 
tole of Germany 
was two-fold. 
Headquarters in 
Berlin was to put 
pressure on Vienna 
in order to persuade 
her to satisfy Italian 
ambitions, and in 
Rome Von Bülow— 
who had numerous 
and powerful con- 
nections among the 
Italian nobility, to 
whom his wife 
belonged—was to 
impress the virtues of moderation on the Salandra 
Ministry, and, if it showed itself inclined to a warlike 
policy, to mobilise against it the whole of; that extensive 
influence—political, commercial, financial—which Germany 
had for many years commanded in Italy. 

Von Biilow opened his campaign by saying that Italy 
should have the purely Italian district of ‘Trent after the 
war. The Austrian Minister in, Rome, when sounded 
on the subject, had nothing to say about Trent, but desired 
to turn the attentions of Italy towards Albania, which, 
if it was there to be taken, was at any rate not Austria's 
to give away. Baron Sonnino, who had succeeded San 
Guiliano as Italian Foreign Minister, replied to these 


An Austrian sentry on duty on a raliway bridge near the Austro-Italian 
frontier. 
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overtures by the remark that Italy's hopes might be 

said, in brief, to include both ‘Trent and Trieste, to which 

Von Bülow rejoined that Austria would sooner fight than 

surrender Trieste. With February came a new stage. 

Since her last great defeat Austria had made no movement 

against Servia, nor did it seem likely that she would be 

able to do so, since all her fresh troops were tied up in the 

great Carpathian campaign. At the same time there 

were now and again rumours that a new expedition, 

possibly with German support, was preparing against 

Servia, and at any rate the unfortunate condition of that 

country, which was now stricken with a terrible epidemic 

of typhus, was such as to threaten a collapse if a fresh 

invasion in great force had to Le met. "The Italian 

Government appa- 

rently thought that 

a renewed inva- 

sion was not im- 

possible, and they, 

therefore, warned 

Austria that she 
must not take any 
fresh action in the 
Balkans until she 
had made a definite 
agreement with 
Italy on the basis 
of Clause VII. of 
the Alliance. That 
there might be no 
possibility of mis- 
understanding, 
Baron Sonnino 
declared that his 
warning had “ the 
precise significance 
of a veto" on 
any further ad- 
vance by Austria. 
"here was so far 
no indication that 
Austria took the 
situation seriously, 
or that she 
thought it would 
be necessary to 
cede any of her 
own territories. 
Baron Sonnino, 
therefore, onY the 
4th of March, 
summed up the 
Italian position as 
it stood at that 
moment. First,“ 
he said, "there must be no further Austrian military 
action in the Balkans without an agreement as to com- 
pensation. Secondly, if this condition were broken, Italy 
would regain full liberty of action, and would take her 
own course. Thirdly, no agreement could be reached 
unless it were based on the surrender of land already in 
the possession of Austria. Fourthly, Italy must be com- 
pensated for what Austria had already done against 
Servia, even if she did nothing more; but if the advan- 
tage gained by Austria proved to be more than at 
present seemed likely, Italy's compensation must be 
Proportionately increased. Fifthly, whatever territorial 
compensation was granted must be publicly announced, 
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and Italy must be allowed to enter into occupation at 
once.“ 
This statement convinced the Austrian Chancellor that 
the situation was more critical than he had supposed, 
. and he promptly agreed to accept the principle that 
Austria would have to surrender some of her own territory. 
But he refused entirely to allow Italy to enter into 
immediate occupation, and at this point Von Biilow 
intervened to save the situation. Austria," he said, 
could not consent to surrender territory at once, but 
Germany herself would guarantee that Austria would 
fully execute all her promises when the war came to an 
end." On this basis, although it was not for one moment 
accepted by the Italian Government, Austria proceeded 
to frame her offer. 
First of all, how- 
ever, Baron Burian 
drew up a list of 
pledges which Italy 
was to give in re- 
tum for what she 
received. She must 
concede to Austria 
full liberty of action 
in the Balkans— 
Albania excluded ; 
she must renounce 
the idea of any fur- 
ther compensation, 
whatever course the 
war might after- 
wardstake in favour 
of Austria; she must 
pledge herself to 
benevolent neutral- 
ity of every kind for 
the duration of the 
war; and, finally, 
she must agree to 
carry out the exist- 
ing agreement by 
which the two 
Powers undertook 
not to gain any 
advantage overeach 
other in Albania. 
In return for these 
promises, Baron 
Burian undertook 
that Austria would 
surrender part of 
the Trentino, and 
he asked for coun- 
ter proposals from 
Italy. These he 
received at the end of the first week in April, and they 
proved to be very much larger than anything which 
had yet been discussed. Italy demanded that she should 
receive the ‘Trentino ; that on the eastern frontier her 
boundaries should be advanced to the Isonzo river; and 
that she should occupy the strong and strategic positions 
of Tolmino, Gorizia, Gradisca, Plezzo, Monfalcone, and 
Malborghetto. ‘Trieste was to be formed into a State 
independent of Austria. A number of the Dalmatian 
islands were to be surrendered. Italian sovereignty over 
Valona was to be recognised, and Austria was to declare 
herself disinterested in Albania. 
About this time there were rumours that Austria 
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and Russia were likely to conclude a separate peace. 
Possibly they were put about in the hope of persuading 
Italy to be more lenient in her terms. The result, at 
any rate, was that the Italian Government pressed for 
a definite answer to its proposals. But it received no 
satisfaction, and at the end of the month the Duke of 
Avarna declared that Austria did not believe that Italy 
would really go to war, that she was merely procrastinating, 
and that an agreement could not be reached. On May 
4th, Baron Sonnino denounced the Triple Alliance, and 
proclaimed that Italy had regained complete freedom of 
action. Meanwhile, the Italian Ministry, secing that the 
rupture with Austria had become inevitable, had entered 
into negotiations with the Allies, and an agreement had 
been reached in 
principle. Its 
terms were kept 
secret; but appa- 
tently, besides 
giving to Italy the 
concessions which 
she had demanded 
from Austria on 
her northern and 
eastern fronts, 
it had assigned 
to her also North- 
em Dalmatia and 
the islands off 
the coast. The 
report of this last 
undertaking, which, 
if carried into 
effect, would in- 
volve the transfer- 
ence to Italy of 
a large Serbo- 
Croat population, 
led to some expres- 
sions of discontent 
in Servia. 


замов GIOLITTI. 


It now appeared 
that war was cer- 
tain and imminent. 
Germany and 
Austria were faced 
with a fresh enemy, 
and with the know- 
ledge that their dip- 
lomacy had suffered 
yet anotherdisaster, 
and that when the 
war was done they, 
who were to have had the assistance of Italy against 
France and Russia, would not only have lost her aid for 
good, but had thrown her definitely iuto the ranks of 
their enemies. But Germany did not abandon the 
struggle. Von Bülow had certain resources to fall back 
upon, and he received a welcome and perhaps not 
unexpected ally, who, for a moment, seemed likely to turn 
Italy back from the path on which the Ministry had 
set her. Signor Giolitti came to Rome. 

Signor Giolitti had for many years been virtually 
dictator of Italian politics, An astute manager of men, 
and an unrivalled manipulator of the political machine, 
he had gradually surrounded himself with a powerful 
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A demonstration of italian residents, before the Itallan Embassy in London, on the Declaration of War. 
(Central Press. 


corps of politicians and officials who could be depended 
on at any time to do his bidding. His career as Prime 
Minister had more than once been interrupted by failure 
and political scandal, and it had been his habit when 
the storm broke, or as soon as he thought it was about 
to break, to retire from office in favour of a partisan of 
his own, who would form a temporary “caretaker ” 
Ministry, ог an opponent who would hold office at his 
pleasure. In retirement, Signor Giolitti would await the 
moment when he could give the word to his followers 
and retum to power once more. Already since the 
beginning of the war he had made it known through 
one of his senator friends that he thought Italy could and 
should settle her differences with Austria by process of 
bargaining, and it was discovered now when he came to 
Rome at the height of the political crisis that his opinions 
had not changed. On the precise nature of his motives 
it is only possible to speculate. He had once been regarded 
as the Italian representative of Realpolitik, which, eschewing 
sentiment, guides itself only by considerations of material 
interest. But even these principles do not entirely explain 
Giolitti’s attitude. What was to be the future for Italy 
after the war? If the German Powers were beaten, 
what would be the standing of his country with the Allies, 
from whom in this great struggle she had stood aloof ? 
And how, when the fate of Turkey, of the Near East, 
and of the Aigean was being settled, would Italy be able 
to make her views heard and secure her future? On the 
other hand, if Germany and Austria emerged victorious 
irom the war, how would they deal with Italy Austria 


having had wrenched from her a long list of concessions 
by tlie threat of war, and Germany triumphing over 
Europe and resentful of the Ally of whom before she had 
only been contemptuous ? 

These things at least, it might have been supposed, 
would have appealed to Signor Giolitti, although the 
larger vision which inspired the Italian Government 
and the great masses of the people—the idea of an Italy 
taking her stand on the side of the free nations, and 
making for herself a larger and more independent sphere 
of national action—awakened in him no response. At 
all events, his coming fell in aptly with the campaign 
which Germany entered on at the eleventh hour in order 
to overthrow Salandra. Von Bülow had reported to his 
Government that four-fifths of the Italian Senate and two- 
thirds of the Chamber of Deputies were in favour of 
neutrality. То work upon their feelings, and especially 
on the inclinations of the Clericals, Herr Erzberger, the 
leader of the German Clerical party, was brought to 
Rome. While Prince von Bülow worked his hardest 
among his senatorial and noble friends, while Signor 
Giolitti made it known to all his adherents that he was 
on the side of the foreign Powers so busily intriguing 
against his own Government, and while Herr Erzberger 
co-operated with the Vatican in urging tliat Italy should 
make a peaceful agreement with tle greatest Catholic 
Power, circulars were being distributed containing a list 
of the greatly extended concessions which Austria was 
at last prepared to make in order to avert war. It will 
be seen that these concessions went beyond anything 
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that Austria had hitherto taken into consideration. "They 
were read to the Reichstag on May 18th by the German 
Chancellor, and that he read them was a formal indication 
to the world that the breaking point had then been 
reached. ‘They were these, he said :— 


“(1) The part of the Tyrol inhabited by the Italians 
to be ceded to Italy. 

“ (2) Likewise the western bank of the Isonzo, in so 
far as the population is purely Italian, and the town of 
Gradisca. 

'" (3) Trieste to be made an Imperial free city, recciving 
an administration giving an Italian character to the city, 
aud to have ап Italiau university. 

“ (4) The recognition of Italian sovereignty over Valona 
aud the sphere of interests belonging thereto. 

“ (5) Austria-Hungary declares her political disinterested- 
ness regarding Albania 

"(6) The national interests oi Italian nationals in 
Austria-Hungary to be particularly respected. 

"(7) Austria-Hungary grants an amnesty for political 
or military criminals who are natives of the ceded territories. 

“ (8) The further wishes of Italy regarding gencral 
questions to be assured of every consideration. 

“ (9) Austria-Hungary after the conclusion of the agreement 
to give a solemn declaration concerning the concessions. 

" (ro) Mixed commissions for the regulation of details 
of tlie concessions to be appointed. 

(11) After the conclusion of the agreement Austro- 
Hungarian soldiers, natives of the occupied territories, shall 
not further participate in the war.” 


There was one detail that was even yet to be added. 
On the next day the Austrian Embassy added a further 
clause. ‘The Commissions, it said, which were to settle the 
boundaries of the territorial concessions, would begin 
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their work immediately the agreement was concluded, 
and as soon as they had reached a decision the territories 
surrendered would be assigned to Italy. But the moment 
had long passed for a promise of this kind to have effect. 


DEFEAT OF THE INTRIGUERS. 


Faced by the combined manccuvres of Giolitti, Von 
Bülow, Herr Erzberger, and all their train, the Salandra 
Ministry resigned on May 13th. For a moment it seemed 
possible that Italy would turn back. But Signor Giolitti's 
political acuteness had for once completely failed him. 
He was unable to read the temper oi his own people, 
or to see that there was something afoot now which was 
bigger than a mere rivalry between Austria and Italy, 
to be settled by give-and-take, by haggling for patches 
of frontier, or bargaining about the neutrality of Albania. 
Even the three-fold programme of Italian aspirations 
which the Salandra Ministry had set before itself in the 
winter no longer expressed the hopes and fears which 
possessed the minds of the Italian people. Their 
sympathies, which from the beginning had been almost 
entirely with France and England, had heen intensified, 
like those of every. freedom-loving people, by the spirit 
and temper in which Germany had entered on and waged 
the war. They had sometimes said to themselves in 
earlier years that they were the vassal of Germany and 
the Alliance; they saw now in earnest that nothing less 
would be their future if they bargained with Austria and 
the German Powers triumphed in the war. "Suppose," 
said Signor Salandra, a few days later, “ that Austria had 
refused at the end of the war to carry out her promises— 
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to whom should we address ourselves ? То our common 
superior, to Germany?" In some degree the Italian 
people felt as M. Venizelos felt when he addressed to the 
King of Greece his memorandum declaring that the 
future of the small and weak States was bound up with 
the defeat of Germany and the success of the Allies. 
Italy was not a small and weak State like one of those 
in the Balkans. She was a great Power, proud and 
ambitious, but she was much weaker both in a military 
and an economic sense than Germany, and for her no 
less than for smaller States the triumph of her German 
Allies meant a future of dependence. ‘There was, too, a 
strong popular feeling that Italy was too much regarded 
as an appendage of the Germans, The poet D'Annunzio, 
who came to Rome at this time and played no small 
part in rousing the people by his impassioned appeals 
that they should play a worthy and generous part in a 
war of liberation, made this one of his most telling points. 
“We are not," he said, and we will not be, a museum, 
an inn, a village summer resort, a sky painted with 
Prussian blue for international honeymoon couples, a 
delightful market for buying and selling, fraud and 
barter.” 

It was precisely at this moment that the Italians 
found that the diplomatic machinery of Germany and 
Austria, official and unofficial, was being used to step in 
between the Government which represented Italy and 
the wishes of the people. Then a storm broke which few 
had foreseen. Throughout Italy there were passionate 
demonstrations of anger against the intriguers, both 
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Italian and German, who had overthrown the Ministry. 
Some months before, an acute observer had said that 
eventually those who guided the policy of Italy would 
have to choose between war with Austria and revolution. 
The saying was not so exaggerated as it had seemed 
to be at the time. The adherents of Signor Giolitti were 
attacked in the streets. German institutions and those 
which favoured Germany were assailed. Giolitti himself 
was the object of bitter and almost universal execration. 
“Ап immense outburst of indignation,” said Salandra, 
summing up the history of these days, “was kindled 
through Italy, and not among the populace only, but among 
the noblest and most educated classes, and among all the 
youth of the country, which is ready to shed its blood 
for the nation.” The politicians were quick to read such 
signs as these. The statesmen whom the King consulted 
declined to make any attempt to form a Ministry. The 
reports that Giolitti would become Premier, or take a 
seat in someone else’s Cabinet, died away. It was found 
that three hundred Conservative and Clerical deputies, 
who had been regarded as neutralists, were, after all, quite 
open to conviction. Neutralist editors saw the light 
with the suddenness and certitude of an evangelical con- 
version. Every obstacle was consumed in the flame of 
popular passion. On May 16th the King intimated to 
Signor Salandra that he should remain in office with his 
Ministry. Signor Giolitti withdrew from Rome. The 
neutralists were heard no. longer. Parliament met and 
gave the Ministry an overwhelming vote of confidence. 
On May 23rd war was declared on Austria. 
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Windhook, the capital of South-West Africa. 
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CHAPTER XXXIII. 
THE CONQUEST OF SOUTH-WEST AFRICA. 


DIFFICULTIES OF THE INVASION—THE END OF MARITZ—MACKENZIE'S ADVANCE—THE ATTACK FROM THE SOUTH—THE 
NORTHERN FORCE—THE POISONING OF WELLS—WINDHOEK AND AFTER. 


sufficiently completed his brilliant rounding-up 

of the rebels in the Free State and Transvaal 

to allow the attack on German South-West Africa, 
suspended for three months, to be energetically renewed. 
‘The plan of the attack was rigorously determined by the 
physical features of the colony. ‘The fertile centre of 
South-West Africa, in which the capital and chief settle- 
ments are situated, lies on a tableland surrounded on 
all sides by a girdle of desert, rising in parts into bare 
and forbidding mountains, baked by an intolerable sun, 
and swept by violent sandstorms. Inside this belt of 
wilderness a railway system, some goo miles in length, 
runs from end to end of the agricultural part of the colony, 
linking Grootfontein, on the extreme north, with Kalk- 
fontein, near the Union frontier, on the south, and touching 
Windhoek, the capital, Keetmanshoop, and most of the 
other important settlements. From this backbone of 
railway two branches stretch westward across the desert 
to the colony’s only ports, Luderitz Bay and Swakopmund. 
A little to the south of Swakopmund lies the little British 
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by German territory and its lack of railway communication 
with the interior, we had retained because of its excellent 
harbour and its value as a whaling station. It was 
now to prove of the first value. 

To the north of the Germans lay the invertebrate 
апа badly-administered Portuguese territory of Angola. 
Advance from the east was blocked by the Great Kalahari 
Desert in Bechuanaland; on the south, approach had 
to be made through the dificult and sparsely-populated 
part of the North-West Cape, which had given us so much 
trouble in the South African war, and where the scarcity 
of roads and railways made advance doubly difficult. 
The Germans were not content with the great natural 
defences of their colony, They meditated aggression, 
and prepared for it with characteristic thoroughness. 
For years three-fourths of the money voted for the colony 
by the Reichstag had been put to military uses. We 
have already seen (Vol L, Chap. XXV.) that they had 
concentrated, as near Union territory as their railways 
would allow, a force of troops, artillery, and aeroplanes 
quite disproportionate to their defensive needs. Their 
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A detachment of the German Camel Corps on the march in South-West Africa. r 
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had encouraged among the Dutch in the Union, and 
which Maritz assured them would be widespread, came to 
a head, to take command of the rebels, supply them 
with the arms they lacked, and march on Pretoria. 
Whether they would, if successful, have fulfilled their 
promise to the Boers by establishing the old Republics 
may be left to conjecture. In the face of any considerable 
German-cum-rebel invasion of the Union, General Botha 
could not, of course, have spared sufficient men to attack 
the German colony. The failure of the rebellion, the 
speed of the Union's recovery, and the force of her 
reply, paralysed the enemy. German South-West Aírica 
went down in reality before a characteristic mistake of 
the Wilhelmstrasse, to which the ready treachery of 
Maritz and the open discontent of a few Boer irrecon- 
cilables lent colour. ү 

It is curious now to reflect that had we taken Bismarck's 
early advice we might have had the colony as a gift. 
When tlie enterprising Bremen merchant, Luderitz, landed 
at the bay named after him, Germany had not yet 
embarked upon a colonial policy, and Bismarck believed 
that if she were wise she never would. Не consulted us 
before he gave the Imperial blessing to Luderitz, and 
asked us if we would extend our protection to the new 
settlement. We had our hands full at the time, and 
declined. In 1884 Bismarck annexed Damaraland and 
Namaqualand, and soon a sanguinary war with its native 
population gave the colony an excuse for a bloated military 
expenditure. With the Boer War came the idea of 
shaping racial differences in South Africa to German 
ends, and thenceforward the Imperial Government seems 
to have counted less on the likelihood of having to defend 
the colony than on the chances of using it for a successful 
attack on its southern neighbour. 


THE END OF MARITZ. 


The danger to the Union of invasion was not quite 
ended with the breaking of the rebellion. Maritz and 
Kemp were still menacing the frontier with a force of 
mixed rebels and Germans. On December 22nd, with 
800 men, they attacked a Union force half their size at 
Nous, near Schuit Drift, on the Orange River. Beaten 
off, they turned north and then east, and on January 24th, 
1,200 strong, with four field guns and two pom-poms, they 
penetrated some seventy-five miles into the Union, and fell 
unexpectedly on the town of Upington, which was de- 
fended by commandoes under Colonel Van Deventer. They 
bombarded the town for three hours from the north bank 
of the river, but Van Deventer was then able to take the 
offensive and pursue them for fifteen miles. This was the 
last serious attempt of Maritz to justify himself to the 


„ Germans. It took what spirit was left out of the rebels. 


"under him, and completed his disgrace with his Allies, 
ùa whom he had promised the immediate support of at 
legst 10,000, whereas he brought them at the most no 
more, than 1,500. His burghers realised that they had 
been cuped with the story of the restoration of the 
Republics, and told him so. Kemp and his commando, 
including the troublesome “prophet” Van Rensburg, 
surrendered at once, and the rest of the 1,200 or 50 rebels 
still with the Germans came in soon after. Hot on their 
heels, and designed perhaps to head them off, came а 
purely German attack on Kakamas, between Upington 
and the border. ‘The enemy again bombarded from 
across the Orange River, with uo better result than before. 
The defenders forced the river and routed them, and 
henceforth the frontier was safe. The chief fords of the 
Orange River were held ond kept by us, and were soon 
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made bases for an advance. Maritz, suspected by the 
Germans of double-dealing in the matter of the surrender 
of his men, took no further part in hostilities, and fled, 
it was said, towards Central Africa. ‘The history of his 
rebellion proved him a men of as little judgment as honour. 
He fell an easy prey to tlie promises the Germans held 
out in the preposterous “ treaty " which he signed with 
the Governor of South-West Aírica; he deluded them in 
turn into believing that they could march on Pretoria 
with the Transvaal and Free State at their backs; and 
he failed utterly to gauge the light in which the great 
mass of Dutch South Africans would regard his treachery. 

The Union was now secure from invasion, and the 
attack on South-West Africa could be resumed. The 
troops used in the suppression of the rebellion were 
insufficient for so arduous a campaign, and commandeering 
was resorted to. In view of the recent troubles, the 
experiment might seem to British eyes a dangerous one. 
The South African point of view was well explained in 
an announcement made by the Union Government on 
January Ist :— 0 


“There is a very large section of the Dutch-speaking 
community, with the most excellent military qualifications 
and war experience, who are periectly ready to give their 
services in freeing South Africa from the menace of German 
militarism, but who have a fundamental prejudice against 
the principle of volunteering. Shortly, their attitude is 
that if the Government require their services they should 
commandcer them. А Proclamation, therefore, is being 
issued to-day providing the legal machinery to mect this 
fecling. 

“While maintaining its undoubted constitutional right 
to demand the personal service of all able-bodied citizens, 
the Government desires to avoid imposing avoidable hardship. 
The Proclamation therefore calls upon certain arcas to 
contribute a reasonable quota of the men required, leaving 
the local officers to make the most suitable selections, 
retaining, however, the right of legal compulsion.” 


Some 500 men advanced to their local commandants 
reasons why they should not serve, while professing willing- 
ness to do so if these reasons were duly considered and 
met. Local boards, consisting of a magistrate, a district 
staff officer, and a local commandant were appointed 
to weigh these cases, with good results. Seventy-one men 
refused point-blank to serve, and these were court- 
martialled. The backbone of General Botha's armies 
was thus composed of commandoes organised on the old 
territorial lines, together with units of the Defence Force, 
such as the Cape Field Artillery, the South African 
Mounted Riflemen, and the Rand Light Infantry, and 
regiments with some special sentimental bond, such as 
Major Naude’s Scouts, the South African Trish, and the 
Transvaal Scottish. A striking picture of the variety and 
toughness of the army that resulted from these means of 
recruiting was given in a letter from a correspondent 
with the Northem Force :— 


“We are an odd assortment of humanity in the Northern 
Force. There are men from Delagoa, men from Rhodesia, 
others irom the malarial swamps of Central Africa, one 
hard-bitten warrior from Lake N'gami, and a wiry contingent 
of Swazies (all quite white, but occasionally heard to 
discourse iu wild and wonderful languages). Then there 
are men who call a ‘dixie’ a ‘billy,’ and prate of the 
‘swag’ and ‘humping the bluey, while others, from the 
rugged Rockies ‘guess and cale late as to the duration 
of the campaign, in company with the bronzed, bearded, 
and ‘happy-go-lucky ' denizens of the illimitable veld. 
Intermingled with these woolly veterans are lawyers, 
doctors, magistrates, bankers, editors, farmers, and a whole 
‘Empire’ full of actors and songsters, from whom the 
material for our concerts is drawn. Such, for the most 
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part, is our composition, and a more formid i 
would be hard to find. With tle majority, E 
comes as naturally and gracefully as (to usc a colloquialism) 
‘falling off a log, and a camp on the unutterable sand 
dunes, or the luxury of being billeted in a furnished 
domicile in Swakopmund, is all onc and tlic same to thc 
old stager. Nothing comes amiss." 


The plan of invasion consisted in an attack from four 
. points. General Botha himself, using Walfish Bay as 
a base, was to capture the port and railway terminus 
of Swakopmund, which adjoins it, and, taking the line of 
the railway inland from that point, descend on Windhock 
from the north. Sir Duncan Mackenzie and his men 
had been in possession of the other port, Luderitz Bay, 
since September, and awaited only a combined effort to 
advance along the railway which crosses the desert from 
Luderitz Colonel Van Deventer, advancing from the 
Orange River, was to round up the enemy in the south of 
the colony, while a small force under Colonel Berrange 
would drive in his outposts on the east. As the campaign 
developed, the Central Force under Mackenzie, the 
Southern under Van Deventer, and the Eastern under 
Berrange were to join and advance on Windhoek from the 
south to meet the Northem Force under Botha. 


MACKENZIE'S ADVANCE. 


The Central Force, operating from Luderitz, was 
the first to move. А Lancashire man serving with it 
gave, in a letter home, a vivid description of Luderitz 
and the country beyond :— 


“ Luderitz is a barren-looking spot on the coast. Not 
a drop of fresh water nor a blade of grass or any other 
vegetation is to be seen, All tlie water used by the 
inhabitants has to be condensed from sca water. 

“The houses are exceptionally well built, though the 
strects and roads are very bad, being about two fect deep 
in soft sand, which no doubt accounts for our failing to 
find any vehicles, motor-cars, motor-cycles, or cycles here. 
Not a sign of any plant life—nothing but rock and запа, 
sand and rock. One thing I noticed, and that was that 
there were no poor pcople in Luderitz, all the houses being 
splendidly furnished. 

“From the coast to the fertile country inland there 
extends a sand belt, cighty to a hundred miles in width, 
and until this is crossed not a well, spring, stream, or a 
speck of vegetation is to be found, even though опе 
searched with a microscope. 

“The heat at our present camping-place is terrific, being 
about 120 in the shade, and to make matters worse the 
wind rises about ten a.m. daily and blows a gale until 
eight p.m., the result being a continual sandstorm, at timcs 
so severe that it is impossible for опе to see a foot ahead. 
АП the troops have had sand goggles issued to them, and 
they are really necessary. What with wind and dust ard 
the scarcity of water, this is really the worst stretch of 
country I've ever struck.” 


‘The Germans retired by the railway, blowing it up 
behind them. Mackenzie had therefore to repair the 
line as he went, transport all his water from Luderitz 
Bay, guard his line of communication, and maintain the 
spirit of his men against continuous German rearguard 
actions and aeroplane attacks. His first objective was 
Chaukaib, forty-five miles inland. He moved forward at 
an average rate of two days to the mile, taking ninety 
days to reach Chaukaib. He fought continuous outpost 
actions, and all the while his men, in the words of one 
of them, were "daily swallowing huge mouthfuls of the 
astringent iron-laden dust, which is fashioned by ever- 
recurring winds into the most infernal fog, and daily 
burning perceptibly under a .sun which shows its 
limitations only by not blistering the metallic water 
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bottles.” On the way to Chaukaib a diversion was 
made to take possession of the colony’s diamond mine, 
discovered in 1898. ‘The stones are easily got, as one or 
two lucky troopers discovered, and the annual value of 
its output is about fr,000,000. 

Chaukaib differed little from the rest of the desert 
except that a few shanties marked it as a railway halt, 
but here a base was made for some weeks, and here on 
February 8th General Botha inspected the troops. He 
approached in an open truck along the repaired railway 
which the Union forces had built a foot above the desert, 
and which had to be constantly guarded from disap- 
pearance in the sand, and he had a warm greeting from 
the scores of blockhouses along the line. It was an event 
to be remembered,” wrote a correspondent with the force, 
“this review in the heart of the desert, in sight of the 
enemy's outposts, under a blazing African sun, and amid 
an apparently illimitable expanse of sand save on the 
east, where by now the ridges of the verdant interior 
rise high above the horizon. There was something unique 
in such a setting, in the stirring skirl of the pipes as the 
Highlanders, men of magnificent physique, swung by, 
and in the drums and fifes and bugles playing the other 
units past this Dutch Commander-in-Chief, who, attended 
by a mixed Dutch and English staff, stood under a great 
Union Jack—the only splash of colour in this drab patch- 
work of sand and khaki—taking the salute, and, when all 
was over, doffing his helmet and calling for three cheers 
for His Majesty the King.” 

The next move was to Garub, twenty miles further on. 
The railway had been blown up wherever the Germans 
could conveniently attach a charge of dynamite, but the 
whole stretch of it was repaired in a fortnight. Garub 
was found to consist of a ruined station house and 
refreshment room, and the rusty odds and ends of what 
had been pumping plant all concealed behind a giant 
sand dune. For some days, until a new water supply 
could be tapped, water for the army had still to be 
condensed at Luderitz and brought seventy-five miles 
across the desert. The enemy at this time made constant 
use of a biplane, which visited the Union lines almost 
daily, dropping shells and dart-bombs, but doing little 
damage. 

If Chaukaib had been hot, Garub was hotter. ~“ Some 
years ago," wrote a trooper in his diary, “ I substituted 
Mombasa for Colombo as the Place of Heat. I am now 
deposing Mombasa in favour of Garub. I don't expect 
to have to make another alteration." It was, moreover, 
subject to frightful sandstorms, which blew tents from 
their places, buried baggage and utensils, half suffocated 
the men with sand “about the consistency of oatmeal,” 
and even altered the topography of the district. Garub 
brought the troops within sight of the important military 
post of Aus, some twenty miles further on. Here the 
desert ends in a range of bare hills, some four thousand feet 
high, across which lies the fertile tableland which gives 
the colony its value. Through two neks in these hills 
lay the approach to Aus, and in the advance through 
these neks it became fully apparent for the first time 
how entirely the strength and perseverance of the attack 
had upset the German plans. The approaches to Aus 
were defended by deep, well-designed trenches, with a 
telephonic system involving thirty miles of wire, 
and they bristled with gun emplacements, wire entangle- 
ments, and land mines. Yet the enemy made no serious 
attempt at defence. They destroyed the railway, taking 
the lines with them, filled up or poisoned the water-holes, 
and offered a few rearguard actions, but Mackenzie was 
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able to occupy the settlement on April 2nd with few 
casualties. 

'The forces had some narrow escapes from land mines, 
A mule exploded one in Aus Nek, and four mules were 
blown to fragments. The mine was composed of over 
a hundred sticks of gelatine and thirty pom-pom shells. 
The wheels of a gun carriage passed eighteen inches from 
another mine, a horse exploded a third in a stable at 


Aus, and many were discovered by the engincers and 
destroyed without damage. 


THE ATTACK FROM THE SOUTH. 


The Germans had not expected Mackenzie to bring 
so large a force almost intact through the desert, but they 
would no doubt have made a stand at Aus had they not 
had news from the south of their colony which the 
Windhoek paper described as “ the most depressing they 
had yet received.” It was on operations in the south, 
extending, with Boer assistance, into the Union, that 
they had chiefly counted for their success. We have 
seen how quickly and thoroughly the rebellion was ended, 
and how entirely the German-rebel attacks on Upington 
and Kakamas failed. Colonel Van Deventer lost no time 
in carrying the war into the enemy’s country. He was 
reinforced by troops shipped to Port Nolloth (see map, 
p. 340), railed to Steinkop, and thence marched via 
Raman’s Drift across the Orange River to advance on 
Warmbad. This town, the chief military post in the 
southern part of the colony, and the base at the beginning 
of the war for the enemy's operations against the Union, 
was occupied on April 4th. Meanwhile, Van Deventer 
had pushed his right flank across the Orange River at 
Schuit Drift, about a hundred miles east of Raman's 
Drift, and by a skilful enveloping advance had occupied, 
in rapid succession, Jerusalem, Ukamas, Nabas, Davignab, 
and other posts. Severol of these were military posts, 
strongly prepared for defence, and had to be rushed from 
the open by the Union Commandoes after being shelled 
by the Cape Field Artillery. 

North of Warmbad, Van Deventer united the flanks 
of his advance on the main railway line, and occupied the 
railway stations of Kalkfontein and Капиз on April 5th. 
Mackenzie and he were now each about roo miles from 
the junction of Seeheim, the one approaching from the 
west, the other from the south. Meanwhile, on Seeheim 
there was also converging a small flying column from 
Bechuanaland, due east, which, under Colonel Berrange, 
had dislodged the enemy from Rietfontein, ou the 
Bechuanaland border, and then from Hasuur. The 
Germans had now to choose between dealing with these 
various advances in detail or permitting them to become 
the closely-linked units of a Southern army, which would 
pursue a united plan of advance from the south to meet 
the Northern army under General Botha. Whatever may 
have been the German plan, the rapidity of the Union 
armies’ movements gave them no time to carry it out. 
With the knowledge that every mile brought him nearer 
reinforcements, Mackenzie pushed the bulk of his force 
rapidly towards Seeheim. At the same time, with 
rare foresight, he used mounted troops for a flanking 
movement which was to prove one of the most effective 
points in the whole attack. Ётош the map it will be seen 
that some twenty miles to the north of Seeheim lies the 
town of Keetmanshoop. It was strongly fortified, but 
experience of the enemy’s Fabian tactics made Mackenzie 
suspicious that they would not defend even this position, 
but would prefer to retreat rapidly northwards and unis 
with the force preparing to resist Botha at Windhock. 
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He therefore detached а mounted column from his west- 
ward advance, with instructions to push north-westward 
across the 200 miles of difficult land that lies between 
Aus and Cibeon and cut off the German retreat. "The 
step was quite unexpected by the enemy, who offered no 
resistance. Indeed, the only Germans seen in the important 
settlement of Bethany, which was occupied on the way, 
were a couple of policemen retreating in pyjamas. 

The wisdom of the movement was soon apparent. 
Van Deventer's men were the first to reach Keetmanshoop. 
They found the town deserted, except for natives and a 
white civilian population of under a hundred. Berrange, 
who from the east had struck the railway at Kabus, a little 
north of Keetmanshoop, was in time to hinder the retreat 
of the enemy and pursue them northwards. ‘They aimed 
at reaching Gibeon and there entraining for Windhoek. 
Meanwhile, Mackenzie's cavalry had reached Gibeon. Не 
despatched a small party to destroy the line north of the 
enemy, and himself attacked from the south, dispersed 
and pursued them for twenty miles, taking seven officers, 
200 men, two field guns, and several maxims. By the 
cutting of the line a train in good order, with many 
transport waggons and much live stock, was captured. 
The Germans retreated by road, and, thanks to the 
difficulty of the country, were able to save themselves 
from being surrounded. But Mackenzie's strategy had 
succeeded in its object of demoralising their plans for an 
ordered retreat, and tle greatest credit is due to his 
troops for their forced march of 200 miles over arid country, 
bereft of transport facilities, and for the spirit with 
which they engaged the enemy at the end of it. By 
June rst the railway from Luderitz Bay to Keetmanshoop 
had been put in working order, and the Keetmanshoop- 
Kalkfontein portion had been continued across the 
border and linked with the Cape railways at Upington. 
Meanwhile, the chief importance of the campaign had 


' shifted to the victorious advance of General Botha upon 


Windhoek. 


THE NORTHERN FORCE'S ADVANCE. 


Walfish Bay, the isolated little British possession 
which lay midway between the northem and southern 
boundaries of the German colony, had been occupied by 
the enemy at the beginning of the war. On Christmas 
Day, 1914, a Union force landed and reoceupied it. 
Britain had clung to this tiny settlement in the midst 
of arid sand dunes because of the excellence of its 
harbour—one of the finest on the African coast—but 
the township itself had never been developed, and the 
Union troops found it a ramshackle array of wooden 
shanties, mostly in the last stages of decay, and fighting 
an unending battle with the sand for their existence. 
A few days saw the original settlement hidden by a vast 
city of canvas, the surrounding country carefully recon- 
noitred, and preparations completed for the capture of 
the German port Swakopmund, a few miles to the north. 
Like Mackenzie, at Luderitz, Botha found the Germans 
quite unprepared for the advent so soon of so large an 
invading force. Except by the explosion of land mines, 
they offered little opposition to the landing, which was 
made at Swakopmund early in January. The use of 
the mines, however, showed a certain resourcefulness. 
The operator at Swakopmund was concealed in a large 
packing-case let into the sand on the beach, close to high- 
water mark, with an entrance through a small manhole 
cunningly concealed with seaweed and scrub, He remained 
in hid ng throughout the day of the landing, while Union 
troops tramped over his head, and decamped at nightfall, 
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leaving in his cabin a mattress, a candle, some literature 
and a partly-consumed bottle of peppermint liquor. 

Swakopmund was a striking contrast to Walfish. The 
Germans had made the most of its much inferior natural 
resources, and built an impressive town. Handsome and 
well-furnished houses, prosperous shops, displaying a good 
quality of wares, hotels, picture houses, a music hall 
beer gardens, and streets with well-paved sidewalks er 
trolley lines—all gave evidence of a wealthy and ambitious 
settlement. It had been entirely deserted, and in some 
haste, for in many houses coffee and rolls still lay on the 
breakfast tables. 

The railway from Swakopmund to Windhoek, after 
travelling east for upwards of a hundred miles, takes a 
wide bend to the north before descending upon the 
capital. It was Botha’s plan to leave the railway before 


this bend, and with a portion of his force march straight . 


upon the capital, leaving on the line sufficient men to 
secure his flank. Careful reconnaissances and a few skilful 
affairs of outposts secured him the first twenty miles 
of the line without much difficulty. Here, as in the 
south, the German defences consisted mainly of land 
mines, constructed with great ingenuity, but fortunately 
almost always discovered or rendered inoperative by an 
accident, 

The Union forces had indeed some extraordinary 
strokes of luck, in which General Botha’s earnest burghers 
could be forgiven for seeing the direct interposition of 
Providence. On one occasion, when a whole commando 
had gathered round a welcome water-hole, they found 
that they had been standing over a charge of dynamite 
that would have blown thenr to pieces, while a German 
in a cave pulled wires that either fouled or broke for 
their salvation. At Swakopmund, too, a volcanic dis- 
turbance at sea, which once in a score of years or so 
strews the beach with dead fish, occurred just in time 
to give the Union camp a bounteous variation on their 
regulation diet. 


THE POISONING OF WELLS. 


Both the Central and the Northern forces discovered 
before they had advanced far that the enemy would 
not be content with the use of mines in their desperate 
attempts to redress their inferiority in numbers and 
strategy. On the occupation of Swakopmund it was 
found that six wells had been poisoned with arsenical 
cattle dip, and already Mackenzie and Van Deventer 
reported that at Aus and Warmbad the water supplies 
had been systematically poisoned by the Germans as 
they retreated. General Botha addressed to Colonel 
Franks, who commanded the German forces, a protest, 
in which he pointed out that this was a direct violation 
of Article XXIII. of the Hague Convention, and stated 
that he would hold the officers concerned personally 
responsible. ‘The practice of water-poisoning had never 


before, so far as history serves, been resorted to by a 


people calling itself civilised, and the reasoning by which 
Colonel Franks sought to excuse his atrocious breach of 
the laws of war was as striking ап example of the 
characteristic German plea that “ necessity ” makes wrong 
right as any that events in Europe had furnished. He 
stated that he “could not allow any water supplies to fall 
into the hands of the enemy in a usable condition.” He 
had tried to render the wells valueless by putting salt in 
them, but found this insufficient. He had then resorted to 
cattle dip, giving orders, which in most cases were not 
observed, that warning notices should be displayed at the 
water-holes. Botha replied that warnings, even had they 
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been displayed, would not have mitigated the crime, and 
renewed his threat of bringing home to individuals the 
responsibility. 

On approaching Pforteberg, some sixty miles up the 
line, Botha found the enemy prepared to make a serious 
stand on a front stretching from that point to Reit, a 
few miles south. ‘Through Píorteberg runs the railway ; 
through Reit the main road inland. Botha despatched 
one force to outflank the enemy on the north and cut 
the line behind him at Jackalswater, a second to attack 
Pforteberg, and himself took command of a third, which 
advanced simultaneously оп Riet. The three attacks were 
made on the moming of March zoth. At Jackalswater, 


` Colonel Collins cut the line and captured a train, and 


though he was not able to dislodge the enemy from a 
strongly-entrenched position, he prevented reinforcements 
being sent down the line to Píorteberg. The enemy there 
resisted from dawn till 3 p.m., when they surrendered, 
yielding 200 men, two field guns, and two machine guns. 
Meanwhile, Botha had found the Germans in a strong 
position at Riet. Their flank rested on the Swakop river, 
and was further protected by six machine guns, which 
enfiladed the crossing of the river. In front of their line 
was an open field of fire, with no cover for some 800 yards, 
and the road approaching them was defended by two 
granite kopjes. Colonel С. J. Brits, who had done such 
excellent work in rounding up the rebels in the Union, 
directed the attack, and after a whole day's battle, in 
which the Transvaal Artillery bombarded the enemy's 
position with deadly precision, the Germans gave way. 
They destroyed the pumping plant, but left guns, ammuni- 
tion and waggons. 

The victory gave Botha access to a good supply of 
water, and cleared the road inland as well as the railway. 
He pushed on rapidly, his left flank holding to the 
railway, his right making straight across country for 
Windhoek. The enemy contented himself with rearguard 
actions, of which even the most threatening, such as 
the attack уоо strong on the commando under Colonel 
Skinner at Trekkopes on April 26th, were beaten off. 
Karibib, on the railway, fell on May 5th, after a forced 
march of thirty-five miles, carried out with great 
resolution in spite of intolerable heat and shortage of 
water. With it were taken seven locomotives and much 
rolling stock, Otjimbingue, sixty miles north-west of 
Windhoek, on the direct road across country, was reached 
by the right flank about the same time. On May 7th, 
General Botha reported with pride that in the previous 
five days the least distance covered in actual marching 
by any of the troops under his command was 190 miles, 
some brigades doing substantially more. About this time 
the arrival of aeroplanes for the Union force removed the 
only ascendancy hitherto enjoyed by the enemy. 


WINDHOEK AND AFTER. 


On May 12th, the Union troops saw at last the white 
walls, red roofs, and five tall wireless masts of the German 
capital lying in the valley before them, amongst green, 
bush-clad hills. General Botha rode into Windhoek with 
his burghers on May 14th, and hoisted the Union Jack 
on the Rathaus. The enemy made no resistance, and 
left to the care of the Union troops a white population 
of some 3,000, mainly women and children, and 12,000 
natives. The troops, bronzed and travel-stained with 
their arduous desert marching, but in the best of health 
and spirits, were assembled before the Court House, and 
many of the civil population attended to hear the 
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proclamation read which promised them protection. 
General Botha’s arrival came as a relief to them after 
an anxious period. Windhoek had been effectually 
beleagured for long before it fell. The military authorities 
had served out just sufficient of the necessaries of life 
to the white population to last two months; and a bag of 
meal, for instance, was worth £7 тоз. in the town by the 
time it was captured. 

The whole railway system of the colony was now in 
Botha’s hands except the line which runs to Grootfontein 
in the extreme north-east. Learning that a body of the 
enemy still remained in the vicinity of Windhoek, Botha 
marched out and engaged them near Gobabis, taking 
150 prisoners, with the loss of one man wounded. 

The Germans now endeavoured to come to terms 
on the basis of an armistice till the end of the war in 
Europe, under which they should retain their arms. With 
the colony practically in his hands, Botha naturally rejected 
the offer. The bulk of the garrison and the settlers were 
then anxious to surrender, but the military authorities 
persuaded them to a further resistance in the hope of 
material German success in Europe. ‘The capital was 
transferred to Grootfontein, at the extreme northern 
terminus of the railway system, and thither the enemy 


retreated, with Botha hot on their heels. The end of 
the campaign was marked by a crowning series of the 


wide and rapid enveloping movements, in alm 

country, which had paralysed the defence лн 
and for which the burgher commandoes had shown them- 
selves better adapted than perhaps any troops in the 
world. In the second fortnight in June Botha made a 
swift and triumphant drive: up the Tailway from Karibib 
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to Otavi. The Free State Brigade, to which he paid a 
special compliment, covered forty-two miles of arid bush 
country in a sixteen hours’ march, and this was typical 
of the movements of all his units, South of Otavi he threw 
out columns on both flanks for a final envelopment. 
Brigadier-General Britz on the left made an immense 
detour of 200 miles, reaching the eastern edge of the 
Etosha Pan and clearing the country of the enemy. AS 
a result of these remarkable forced marches all our 
Prisoners in German hands were released, and a large 
Proportion of the enemy’s remaining forces captured. 
Botha's centre, under General Myburgh, struck the 
final blow by defeating the enemy at Gaub, between the 
two extremes of the railway, Grootfontein and Tsumeb, 
and after sending an ultimatum, on July 9%, at Kilo, 
on the railway line just north of Otavi, Botha accepted 
from Governor Seitz the surrender of the colony. ‘The 
troops were to be interned, retaining their rifles but no 
ammunition; all war material and the whole of the 
Property of the colony were placed at the Union disposal ; 
and German civil officials could remain in their homes 
on parole. ‘Three thousand five hundred officers and men, 
with thirty-seven field guns and twenty-two machine 
Suns, were handed over. The Germans confessed that 
they had had hopes of making a stand at Otavi, or, failing 
that, of flight towards Etosha Pan and dispersal in the 
direction of Portuguese Angola, but the rapidity of Botha's 
movements had completely disconcerted them. Colonel 
Franks was at first unable to credit the fact that the 
Union infantry had marched 270 miles through such 
country so quickly, and declared that’ they must have 
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own admissions, had been outnumbered, out-generalled, 
and, above all, outmarched. 

Botha and his men had added to the Einpire a territory 
five times the size of England, with valuable diamond, 
copper, and lead mines, and thousands of square miles 
of fine stock-raising pastoral country, in the richer parts 
of which cocoa, coffee, silk, and even cotton can be 
successfully grown. They had, moreover, secured a 
hinterland and a railway system for опе of the finest 
harbours in Africa—Walfish Bay—which, till then, had 
been derelict, but which could now play its proper part 
as a port that would lessen by days the journey to 
Rhodesia or Capetown. The full scope of Botha’s 
achievement is seen when it is remembered how inadequate 
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were the forces in the Union in August, 1914, for the 
invasion of a territory of over 300,000 square miles, with 
1,200 miles of strategic railways, a garrison of well-trained, 
well-armed troops, and a girdle of almost impassable 
desert. Botha had a nucleus of perhaps 4,000 fully- 
trained men, and from this, with the able assistance of 
his colleagues, particularly General Smuts, he constructed 
an army of some 40,000, transported it, supplied it, led 
it to victory—after dealing, during its organisation, with 
a rebellion which involved at one time 10,000 rebels, 
and all this in less than a year. That the leader, the 
men, and the spirit for this great enterprise were 
found was as wonderful and heartening an outcome 
as any even of the world war. 
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The Old Head of Kinsale Lighthouse, off which the Lusitania sank. [Central News. 
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Tho Lusitania at full spoed. [Record Press. 


CHAPTER XXXIV. 
THE SINKING OF THE LUSITANIA. 


THE WARNING TO THE LUSITANIA'S PASSENGERS—THE STORY OF THE DISASTER—THE PROTESTS OF THE UNITED STATES 


AND THE GERMAN REPLY—THE RESIGNATION OF MR. BRYAN. 


N the last day of April in this year there 
appeared among the steamship advertisements 
of the American papers the following para- 

raph :— 
a * NOTICE! 

* Travellers intending to embark ou the Atlantic voyage 
are reminded that a state of war exists between E 
and her Allies, aud Great Britain and her Allies ; that E 5 
war zoue includes the waters adjacent to the 580 Isk E 
that, in accordance with formal notice given by ы к : 150 
Government, vessels flying the flag of Great Bri 


EA = «йын 
пег Allies аге liable to destruction 1 mea 
1 llers sailing in the wat zone оп 
W я Е their own risk. 


Britain or her Allies do so a | 
“IMPERIAL GERMAN EMBASSY. 


* WASHINGTON D.C. а 
“April 22nd, 1915- 

In many of the papers this notice SOR a 
by side with the printed sailings of Ше Cuna 50 um 
whose liner, the Lusitania, was announced to US 
York on the ist of May. Telegrams, bearing 


names and threatening the torpedoing of the vessel, 
are said to have been received by prominent Americans 
who were intending to take the passage. Rumours 
rapidly spread through Washington and New York that 
the indiscriminate sinking of merchantmen by submarine 
attack was now to be carried on to a further stage, and 
that the: German Government had singled out as a 
particular prey the largest of ocean passenger liners. 
The Lusitania was without doubt the most famous 
ship afloat. In Germany she was almost as well known 
as in England. Eight years ago German vessels held for 
a time the supremacy of the Atlantic. For speed the 
Kaiser Wilhelm IL, and for size the Kaiserin Auguste 
Victoria, were then unparalleled. During her early voyages 
the Lusitania brought back all the Atlantic records to 
England, ard soon became the most-talked-of ship in 
the world, Since the beginning of the war, too, she had 
caught the notice of Germany conspicuously. Thiere was, 
in the first week of hostilities, her historic voyage from 
New York, during which she skilfully eluded the cruisers 
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Karlsruhe and Leipsic lurking in her path. Above all, 
at the opening of the submarine campaign, when she flew 
American colours om approaching British waters, she had 
aroused fierce animosity throughout Germany. All these 
reasons made her a marked quarry, whose destruction 
would conceivably be gratifying to the Government and 
people of Germany. And if the main object of German 
“ frightfulness ” is to stir up world-wide horror by methods 
which, in Mr. Asquith's phrase, have been “carried on 
with a progressive disregard of the previously-accepted 
rules of warfare," nothing could have crowned the desigu 
more effectively than a sea calamity on the scale of the 
Titanic. 

The Lusitania was not an armed ship. She had, it is 
true, been built under certain agreements, by which the 
British Government might requisition her to serve as an 
armed cruiser. But that policy had never been carried 
out. On her last voyage the Lusitania was a passenger 
ship, carrying a crew of 65r men, with a passenger list 
of over 1,200 souls, including 188 American citizens. 
According to the rules and conventions of civilised war- 
fare, not one of these civilians (and among them were 
many children) was in peril of death from an enemy's 
attack. 

At noon on May Ist the Lusitania left New York 
for the last time. Until the closing scenes the voyage 
was without any incidents apart from the ordinary 
experiences of an early summer crossing. It has been 
described as a comfortable passage, favoured by pleasant 
weather, the monotony of sea travel being varied by 
the usual games, and some concerts, at which large sums 
were collected for sufferers from the war. No warships 
were sighted, but all the way across wireless communi- 
cations from shore passed to the ship, and near the end 
information that submarines were off the Irish coast 
was sent to the Captain, who received at the same time 
instructions from the Admiralty. For the passengers, 
the first outward sign of war was noticed on the night of 
Thursday, May 6th, when the portholes were shadowed, 
and all deck lights were dimmed. ‘The look-outs were 
doubled, with orders to keep a sharp watch for submarines, 
and as soon as the Fastnet was reached on the next day 
the lifeboats were swung out. A little later the Lusitania 
ran into a belt of mist, the loud drone of the siren 
sounding, according to one of the passengers, like a note 
of safety, for it was argued that the great liner would 
not have noised abroad her presence but for the existence 
of a strong belief in her security. Later, when the mist 
lifted, with a moming of brilliant sunshine, the ship, 
at a moderate speed, drew towards the Old Head of 

Kinsale. 


THE SUBMARINE SIGHTED. 


Between twelve and one o'clock some of the passengers 
noticed that the steady onward sweep suddenly changed. 
The new motion has been variously described as a 
swaying, a zig-zagging of the ship, or a snake-like course. 
After a few minutes the Lusitania resumed her course 
straight ahead. It was just about this time that from 
the decks a strange craft was observed in the sea, on the 
port side, i.e., between the liner and the land. Dr. Foss 
has the following account :— 


“We noticed the ship was making qui 
her course, what I would call s = гасна 
informed that it was only practice, Shortly afterwards 
I saw between us and the land something which looked 
like a boat, and I was surprised that a boat should bc 
зо far from shore. Looking through my glasses, I could 
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sec а wave parting in front of the boat, which indicated 
that it was travelling rapidly. Several of us agreed that 
it looked like tlie upper part of a submarine, and we 
assumed that it was British. It was apparently Keeping 
pace with us.” 


The first presage of disaster came soon after two 


o'clock. At that time most of the passengers were below, 


some of them still discussing the appearance of the 
swiftly-moving object which had been sighted more than 
an hour before. Above, there were a few pacing the 
decks or joining in a game of quoits. Those who were 
glancing seawards over the smooth water at this moment 
were suddenly aware that a straight, white streak on the 
surface was rapidly rushing towards the ship's side. 


“І was so high on the upper deck above the surface 
of the water that I could make out the outline of the 
torpedo. It appeared to me twelve feet long and possibly 
three feet under water, its sides bubbling with foam. I 
watched its passage fascinated, and in another moment 
came the explosion. The ship, recoiling under the force 
of the blow, was jarred, and lifted as if it had struck an 
immovable object. A column of water shot up to the 
bridge deck, carrying with it a lot of débris. Although I 
was twenty yards from the spot where it siruck, I was 
knocked off my feet. Before I could recover myself tlie 
entire forepart of the ship was enveloped in a blinding 
cloud oi steam, due not I think to the explosion of a 
second torpedo, as some thought, but to the iact that 

„the two forehold boilers had been jammed close together, 
and jack-knifed upwards."—(From Mr. Brooks's story of the 
disaster.) 


Some interesting points come out in the evidence 
given by Captain Turner at the Coroner's inquest held 
on bodies of the survivors. 

“We were going at a speed of cightcen knots. I was 
on the port side of the lower bridge when I heard the 
second officer, Mr. Hefford, call out Here's a torpedo.’ 
I ran over to the other side and just saw the wake of it 
approaching the vessel and it struck. Smoke and steam 
went up between the third and fourth funnel. There was 
a slight shock. Immediately after the explosion there was 
a second, but that may possibly have been internal, I 
at once gave the order to lower the boats down to the 
rails, and get all women and children into them. I also 
gave orders to ‘Stop ship,’ but we could not stop her, 
because the engines were out of commission. It was not 
safe to lower boats until, speed was off. The vessel did 
not stop; as a matter of fact there was a perceptible 
headway on her at the time she went down. The moment 
she was struck she listed to starboard. I stood on the 
ship as she sank, and the Lusitania went down under me. 
She floated about cightcen minutes after the torpedo struck 
her. My watch stopped at 2.36]. I was picked up from 
among the wreckage and afterwards brought aboard a 
trawler. I did not see a submarine.” 


Although it is not certainly known how many torpedoes 
were fired, the stories told by survivors of the disaster 
give the impression that two torpedoes found their mark 
on the starboard side, At the enquiry held at West- 
minster, an interesting addition was made in the evidence 
of a seaman, who positively asserted that after the two 
shocks he noticed a third torpedo passing the stern, this 
time from the port to the starboard side. As Lord 
Mersey, the President at the Board of ‘Trade Court of 
Inquiry, points out, this evidence suggests that perhaps 
more than one submarine was engaged in the attack, 


THE WRECK. 


The watertight doors had been closed before the first 
blow was struck. After the impact the wireless operators 
were busily sending out the last signals for help, and 
Preparations for launching the boats were immediately 
begun. ‘There appear to have been few signs of panic 
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about the doomed vessel, nothing more than excited 
hurryings up the displaced staircases and along tlie slanting 
decks towards boats and life-belts. Some delay, which 
is now seen to have been unavoidable, occurred in getting 
the boats away, and this delay was caused not only by 
the forward movement of the vessel, The heavy list to 
starboard swung the portside boats over the deck, and 
rendered them useless for service. Nevertheless, in all, 
twenty boats were launclied, and rowed to a safe distance 
from the sinking ship. By this time the starboard list 
had gradually increased, until suddenly the Lusitania, 
with her stern lifted high in the air, dipped her bows 
and plunged into the depths. 

It is too painful to recall the last agonising scenes. 
All the elements of 
ore of the greatest 
of sea tragedies 
were there; a 
tragedy, moreover, 
in which the vast 
destructive forces 
of nature had been 
let loose by the 
hand of man, And 
yet, the story of 
all those dreadful 
suflerings is not 
without  consoling 
records that Ьу 
many life was given 
for life, and last 
kindnesses at a 
supreme cost were 
shown to the 
weaker and the 
more helpless. 

The patrol ves- 
sels, hurrying to 
answer the distress 
signals, came too 
Jate to lessen in any 
material degree the 
heavy death - roll, 
which amounted to 
nearly 1,200. From 
the lifeboats and 
floating wreckage 
nearly 800 persons 
were brought 
ashore. No effort 
of any kind was 
made by the Ger- 
man submarine, or 
submarines, to 
rescue even one — 
life. It is small wonder that the plain men of the jury 
at the Coroner's inquest, three days later, put 1155 
plain words the verdict: “ We charge tlie officers opt = 
submarine, and the German Emperor and Governmen 
of Germany under whose orders they acted, with the 181 
of wilful and wholesale murder.“ The view ol 1 e 
legal mind is reſlected in equally emphatie words Mec 
judgment of the Court of Inquiry. It was a 1 0 lv 
attack, because made with a deliberate and fred 5 
unjustifiable intention of killing the people zn = й 

Some interesting questions rise up out 9 Manis 
sideration of the circumstances of the e 
fatal voyage. Ought the liner to have been e 


The neat dock of the Lusitania, showing lifoboats. 
[Photopress. 
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in dangerous waters by destroyers? One purpose 
undoubtedly at work in the prosecution of the German 

submarine campaign is the creation of panic, and of 

demands for further protection of British merchantmen 

at the cost of disarranging the general naval scheme. 

In this respect the destruction of the Lusitania was as 

inefiective as any earlier efforts. No change was made 

in the Admiralty’s main plans, that have hitherto been 

so successful in securing the freedom of England from 

invasion, the blockade of the German High Sea Fleet, the 

disappearance of German sea trade, and the uninterrupted 

transport of troops and supplies to the many spheres 

of land warfare. It is recognised that to call off ships 

from these decisive services would be to invite disaster. 

“The resources at 

our disposal,” in 

Mr. Churchill's 

words, * would not 

allow us to supply 

destroyers as escorts 

for merchant and 

passenger ships, 

more than two 

hundred oi which, 

on an average, 

arrive or depart 
safely every day. 

. . . Our principle 
is that each mer- 
chant ship must 
look after itself, 
subject to the 
general arrange- 
ments made." The 
main principle is, of 
course, undoubtedly 
correct. Moreover, 
the old system of 
convoys of шег- 
chantmen under 
protection would 
be attended with 
enormous risks in 
the presence oi 
submarines, Yet in 
particular instances 
special protection 
has already been 
given to ocean- 
going liners. In 
February, for ex- 
ample, the Hydaspes 
was convoyed 
through the danger 
zone by two des- 
troyers. And whether the last voyage of the Lusitania did 
not call for similar exceptional treatment is a question that 
may well be argued. In every way she was an exceptional 
ship, because of her fame, her large passenger list, and, 
lastly, because of the sinister warnings and threats that 
her destruction was then a definite and remorseless object 
in the German submarine plans. 

A difficulty for which no explanation has been offered 
arises over the course taken by the vessel. From the 
Fastnet to the Old Head of Kinsale she appears to have 
been on the track usually followed at the end of the 
eastward voyage. Along this line it was most reasonable 
to expect that the outrage would be attempted. Moreover, 
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The opening of the official enquiry into the sinkin of the Lusitania: Sir Edward Carson examining Captain 


Turner, of the Lusitania. 


[Topical Press. 


on the day previous to the disaster, two large steamers 
had been torpedoed in the seas off the south of Ireland. 
Captain Turner and Mr. Churchill have both made it 
known that warnings of the presence of submarines; and 
directions as to the liner's course, were sent by wireless 


to the steamer; but it is not likely that the reasons 
adopted for following the ordinary course rather than a 
long loop voyage round the North of Ireland to the Clyde 
will be made public during the course of the submarine 
campaign. Why was the Lusitania, which could make 
over twenty-five knots, moving only at the rate of 


eighteen knots? According to the reason given in the 
evidence of the Captain, the purpose was to reach the 
Mersey with the tide and thus avoid a long wait for a 
pilot. It appears from the evidence of the Chairman of 
the Cunard Company that at no time since the autumn 
had the vessel been run at full speed. Difficulties connected 
with coal and labour had raised the alternative of either 
running the ship at twenty-one knots, maximum, or of 
withdrawing her from the Atlantic service. It is to be 
remembered that until the Lusitania disaster no ship steam- 
ing more quickly than fourteen knots had been torpedoed. 
One thing proved by this appalling calamity is that the 
security given by high speed has been exaggerated, and 
that a target 785 feet long, even when moving at a quick 
speed, is not invulnerable to a torpedo attack. ‘The remark 
made by one of the seamen. who saw the torpedo from the 
crow's nest, “ At тоо knots we could not have escaped,” 
is perhaps a final reply in any controversies as to the 
liner's speed. Such a view has the support of Lord 
Mersey's opinion that “the reduction of the vesscl’s 
speed was of no significance, and was proper in the 
circumstances." 


AMERICAN INDIGNATION. 


One in every ten of the victims of this terrible 
outrage on law and humanity was an American subject, 
and it was impossible that the United States Government 
should remain silent, especially as it had already 
protested against the legality of the original German 
Order declaring the British seas а war area which all 
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the President then wrote, “would be constrained to 
hold the Imperial Government to a strict accountability ” 
if American vessels or the lives of American subjects 
were lost in consequence of the action of German 
submarines under this Order (page x09). American 
public opinion, so far as it was reflected in the New 
York Press, was prepared to support the President in any 
measures that he might think it right to take to protect 
the lives of American subjects at sea. Not since the 
destruction of the Maine in Havana Harbour before the 
war with Spain had the surface of American opinion 
seemed so agitated. And the destruction of the Lusilania, 
though much the worst of the German outrages at sea, 
was not the only опе in which American subjects had 
lost their lives. An American citizen had lost his life 
on the Falaba (page 114); an American vessel, the 
Cushing, had been attacked by a German aeroplane on 
April 28th; and on May ist another American vessel, 
the Gulflight, had been torpedoed by a German submarine 
off tlie Scillies, and two Americans had met their 
death. The United States were not the only neutrals 
to suffer by the submarine war on commerce with Great 
Britain, but they were the only neutrals powerful 
enough to have any influence over German policy by 
their protests, and some at any rate of the neutral 
States who had suffered looked to the United States 
as the natural protector of their rights. 


PRESIDENT WILSON'S PROTEST. 


The protest of President Wilson was a firm.statement 
of the rules of law and of humanity, expressed in 
language of singular adroitness. It began by recalling 
* the humane and enlightened attitude hitherto assumed 
by the German Government in matters of international 
right, particularly in regard to the freedom of the seas," 
and assumed that ' acts so absolutely contrary to the 
rules and practices and spirit of modern warfare” could 
not have its sanction. It well pointed out wliy submarine 
war on commerce must of necessity be inhuman and 
illegal. 


r the objection to their present methods 
of attack against the trade of thcir enemies lies in the 
practical impossibility of employing submarines in the 
destruction of commerce without disregarding. tliose rules 
of fairness, reason, justice, aud humanity which all modern 
opinion regards as imperative. It is practically impossible 
for officers of submarines to visit a merchantman at sca and 
examine her papers and cargo. It is practically impossible 
for them to make her a prize, and if they cannot put a 
prize crew on board they cannot sink her without leaving 
the crew and all on board to the mercy of the sea in 
her small boats. These facts, it is understcod, the German 
Government frankly admit. 

“We are informed that in the instances of which we have 
spoken there was time enough, but even that poor measure 
of safety was not given, aud in at least two cases cited not so 
much as a warning was received.“ 


The despatch concluded by calling on the German 
Government to disavow tlie acts of its agents, and to make 
reparation, so far as reparation was possible, for injuries 
that were without measure. 


THE GERMAN REPLY. 


The German reply to the American protest was 
received at the end of May. In the case of the Falaba 
the German defence was that the commander of the 
submarine had intended to allow the passengers and 
crew an opportunity of escape, but that the master 
had not obeyed orders to heave to, but fled, and 
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summoned help by rocket signals. ‘The defence did 
not fit the facts, but even if it had done it would still 
have been unsound. If a warship has a right to sink 
a vessel which refuses to stop when summoned, and 
resists search, it is because such resistance is in itself 
an admission that she is carrying contraband, and that 
her guilt is so evident that she recognises that her only 
safety is in flight, so as to escape arrest and adjudication 
of a Prize Court. But here was no case of the exercise 
of the right of search. A submarine cannot search a 
ship of any size, nor can she take a suspected ship into 
port for the judgment of a Court. She can only sink, 
and Germany had announced that every ship trading 
with our ports was liable to be sunk, irrespective of the 
nature of her cargo. In refusing to obey the orders of 
a submarine commander the Falaba was well within 
her rights; she had as much right to refuse as an 
ordinary citizen would have to take to his heels to escape 
from a man who, without a warrant for his arrest even, 
bade him, revolver in hand, to stand and he shot in lieu 
of trial. The German reply proceeded to make excuses 
for the sinking of the Lusitania which were even less 
in accord of the facts. It declared that she was armed 
with guns and manned with trained gunners, and that 
she carried Canadian troops and munitions of war. 


“The German Government believes that it is acting in 
justified sclf-defence in seeking by all means of warfare at 
its disposal to protect the lives of its soldiers by destroying 
ammunition intended for the enemy. The British Shipping 
Company must have been aware of the danger to which 
passengers on board the Lusitania were exposed. Under these 
conditions the Company, in embarking them notwithstanding 
this, attempted deliberately to use the lives of American citizens 
as protection for the ammunition on board, and acted against 
the clear provisions of the American law, which expressly 
prohibits the forwarding of passengers on ships carrying 
ammunition, and provides a penalty for it. The Company 
was therefore wantonly guilty of the death of so many 
passengers. There can be по doubt, according to the 
definite report of the submarine’s commander, which is 
further confirmed by all other information, that the quick 
sinking of the Lusifania is chiefly attributable to the 
explosion of the ammunition shipment caused by the 
torpedo. The Lusitania passengers would otherwise in all 
human probability have been saved.“ 


It was true that among the cargo of the Lusitania 
were some 5,000 cases of cartridges, but the other allegations 
of fact in the German reply were “baseless inventions,” 
as Lord Mersey called them in his finding. The Lusitania 
carried no masked guns nor gunners, nor was she trans- 
porting troops. The cases of cartridges were entered 
on her manifest, and had been passed by the New 
York Customs authorities. Mr. Bryan, the American 
Secretary of State, had himself argued at length that the 
manufacture of munitions for the belligerents was not 
a breach of neutrality; and if it was legal by American 
law to manufacture, it was also legal to ship them to 
their destination. President Wilson, in a further despatch, 
published on June r2th, stressed the point that she was 
carrying a cargo that was perfectly legitimate by the 
laws of the United States, and indignantly repudiated 
the implied charge that the American Government had 
been guilty of a breach of neutrality in allowing her to 
clear. These considerations, however, were in any case 
irrelevant to the main issue. 


“The sinking of passenger ships involves principles of 
humanity which throw into the background any special 
circumstances of detail that may be thought to affect the 
case, principles which lift it, as the Imperial German 
Government will no doubt be quick to recognise and 
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acknowledge, out of the class of ordinary subjects of 
diplomatie discussion or international controversy. 

“Whatever may be the other facts regarding the 
Lusitania, the principal fact is that a great stcamer, 
primarily and chiefly for the conveyance of passengers, 
carrying more than 1,000 souls, who had no part or lot 
in the conduct of the war, was torpedocd and sunk without 
so much as a challenge or warning, and that men, women, 
and children were sent to their death in circumstances 
unparalleled in modern warfare. 

“The fact that more than a hundred American citizens 
were among those who perished made it the duty of the 
Government of the United States to speak of these things, 
and once more, with solemn emphasis, to call the attention 
of the Imperial German Government to the grave 
responsibility which the Government of the United States 
conceives it has incurred in this tragic occurrence, and to 
the indisputable principle upon which that responsibility 
Tests, 

“The Government of the United States is contending 
for something much greater than the mere rights of 
property and the privileges of commerce. It is contending 
for nothing less high and sacred (Шац the right of 
humanity, which every Government honours itself in 
respecting, which no Government is justified in resigning 
on behalf of those under its care and authority." 


MR. BRYAN'S RESIGNATION. 


On June oth, just before this second Note to Germany 
was despatched, Mr. Bryan resigned. His reasons were 
that he disapproved the wording of the Note to Germany, 
and there was considerable surprise when the text of the 
Note was published later to find that it was on the 
whole somewhat milder in tone than the first Note had 


Mr. Bryan (loft! and his Successor, Mr. Robert Lansing. 
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been. The wording шау lave been modified somewhat 
in view of Mr. Bryan's objections, but on neither of the 
two specific points that he had raised was there any 
weakening in the position of the United States Govern- 
ment. Mr. Bryan had wished to offer an International 
Commission of Inquiry, but it was not at all obvious 
what there was to inquire into. He held, further, that 
‘American subjects ought to be warned by their Government 
against travelling on belligerent vessels, or with cargoes 
of ammunition, President Wilson expressly repudiated 
this view in his Note. The Government of the United 
States," he wrote, ' cannot admit that the proclamation 
of a war zone from which neutral ships have been warned 
to keep away may be made to operate as in amy degree 
an abbreviation of the rights either of American ship- 
masters or American citizens bound on their lawful errands 
as passengers in merchant ships of belligerent nationality." 

Mr. Bryan's resignation was interesting mainly for 
its bearing not so much on the particuler controversy 
about the sinking of the Lusitania, but more generally 
on the rights of belligerents and neutrals at sea. In 
dissociating himself from the very moderately worded 
protests of President Wilson against the sinking of the 
Lusitania, Mr. Bryan showed that opinion in neutral 
countries was very far from accepting, even if it under- 
stood, the. view—which is almost axiomatic here—that 
British sea-power made for the liberty of the seas. It 
pointed to the need of a clearer exposition than had yet 
been officially made of Great Britain's naval policy in 
relation to neutrals. 


[Topical Press. 
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Part of a meeting of London business men on Tower Hill, held after the sinking of the Lusitania, and calling 


for the internment of all alien enemies in Great Britain. 


[Photo press. 


CHAPTER XXXV. 
GERMAN OUTRAGES AND BRITISH OPINION. 


AN ACCUMULATION OF OUTRAGES—THE TREATMENT OF PRISONERS—SUBMARINES AND ZEPPELINS—THE GAS ATTACKS— 
THE ' LUSITANIA" AND REPORT OF LORD BRYCE'S COMMITTEE—ANTI-GERMAN OUTBURSTS—THE GOVERNMENT'S 


NEW POLICY TOWARDS ALIEN ENEMIES. 


American opinion were described in the last 

chapter. Тһе effect upon British opinion was 

no less immediate and important. It came 
towards the end of a month in which the tide of 
popular feeling in this country against Germany and 
German methods of making war had been steadily 
rising to a height never before reached, even in the 
first days of the invasion of Belgium. ‘The Lusitania 
was sunk on the 7th of May, and on the rath was 
published a document which counted for even more 
as an indictment of German policy—the Report 
embodying the exhaustive and sober enquiry by Lord 
Bryce’s Committee into the outrages committed by 
German troops in France and Belgium during the first 
four months of the war. And if these dates are taken 
as the end of a month of which the early part of 
April was the beginning, it will be found that the 
period is one in which the persistent and calculated 
cruelty of German warfare was abundantly demonstrated, 


Tes. sinking of the Lusitania and its effect on 


either by new examples of frightiulness or the continued ` 


application’ of old ones, in every department of the 
MI—VOI., II. 


war—in the air by Zeppelin raids, whose only purpose 
was to terrorise the civil population of the East Coast, 
in the sea by the lawless activities of the German 
submarines, and on land by such enormities as the 
use of asphyxiating gas in Flanders and the poisoning 
of wells in German South-West Africa. The sinking 
of the Lusitania and the publication of the Bryce 
Committee’s Report marked the climax of this month, 
and the rousing in this country of what was described 
by Mr. Asquith, in a letter to the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, as “a temper of righteous and consuming 
indignation for which I believe there is no precedent 
or parallel in our national history.” The purpose 
of this chapter is to examine the events which roused 
this temper, and its ultimate results as expressed, first, 
in the lamentable outbursts of anti-German rioting, 
and, secondly, in the increased rigour of the .Govern- 
ment’s attitude towards alien enemies in this country. 


BRITISH PRISONERS IN GERMANY. 


One source of anger which came to a head in the 
early part of April lay in the German treatment of 
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British prisoners. For long enough ugly stories of 
ill-treatment of all kinds had been creeping into the 
British Press in more or less trustworthy form, and 
on April roth the Government published a White 
Paper in which it was clearly proved that the rules 
of the Hague Convention relating to the treatment 
of prisoners had been freely violated by the German 
authorities. ‘The Hague Convention is quite explicit 
upon two points: that, with the exception of “ arms, 
horses, and military papers," prisoners must be allowed 
to retain the personal belongings in their possession 
at the time of their capture, and that for the period 
of their captivity they shall be treated, as regards 
rations, quarters, and clothing, on the same footing as 
the troops of the government which captured them. 
Nevertheless, the White Paper and later official 
documents supplied authoritative proof that British 
prisoners had been stripped of their great coats, and 
in some cases of their tunics: and that, while conditions 
varied very greatly in different camps and under 
different commandants, in some of them the prisoncrs—- 
so far from receiving rations on the same scale 25 
those served out to the German troops—tlough “ пої 
exactly dying of starvation," could “ошу just kecp 
themselves alive and no more." The absence of proper 
housing accommodation in some of the camps, lack oí 
heating apparatus and winter clothing, were also proved, 


and the British White Paper published at the end of . 


June, in which all these abuses were classified and 
contrasted with the Hague rules and the British 
interpretation of them in the treatment of German 
prisoners, was one of the most effective indictments 
of German war policy that has been made. It should 
be added, however, that largely as a result of the 
humane activities of the United States authorities in 
Germany considerable improvement in the condition 
of British prisoners was effected from April -onwerds. 

The abuses which have been touched on were, in 
a way, official ones supported by the sanction, if not 
by the orders, of the German Government. They arose 
for the most part, no doubt, from the embarrassment 
which Germany's great number of prisoners were to 
her, and were intensified by the spirit of vehement 
hatred for this country which was abroad in Germany. 
But this same spirit of hatred was responsible for 
another class of hardship, the news of which wes, 
perhaps, more bitterly received in this country than in 
any other. Private exhibitions of hatred and contempt 
made the lives of British officers and men almost 
insupportable on their journey from the front to the 
concentration camps, The evidence of Major Vandeleur, 
a Scottish officer, who was taken prisoner at tke 
beginning of October, was an important part of tke 
first British White Paper on the treatment of prisoners. 
Both the officers and men of his party were constantly 
. reviled and cursed by German officers, as well as the 
rank and file; and to the shame of the German army 
it is recorded that it was ап officer in it who spat 
upon the holder of a British commission. At Douai 
Major Vandeleur, four brother officers, aud fifty-two 
men were crowded iuto one closed-in railway waggon 
from which horses had just been removed, and in which 
the floor was still carpeted with three inches of fresh 
manure. In this waggon they were boxed up for 
thirty hours with no food. 

Worse fates than this overtook some British prisoners 
immediately after capture. Evidence that in some 
cases they had been shot in cold blood is not wanting. 
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German deserters, examined by two Dutch journalists, 
declared explicitly that the Baverian troops had done 
so under definitely official orders, and the British 
Ambassador at the Hague submitted a careful record 
of the evidence to Sir Edward Grey—a record which 
was published in this country with the authority of 
tle Press Bureau. А deserter from the Second 
Bavarian Army Corps essentially a stupid creature,” 
according to the journalist who examined him, “ without 
sufficient intelligence to invent” the detailed story 
which he gave—spoke quite as a matter of course of 
having himself shot five British prisoners а few days 
before he deserted. ‘The prisoners, he stated, were 
brought up to be shot in a formal way by a section 
under the command of an officer. Another Bavarian 
deserter spoke of an order, issued to the whole of the 
Bavarian Army, thet no British prisoners were to be 
taken. Both men gave their reasons for deserting cs 
the scarcity of food in tke trenckes and the harshness 
of their officers. Strange and terrible things happen 
in all armies when men lose their heads, and the 
existence of an official policy for tke slaughter of 
prisoners cannot be said to ke established on the 
testimony of these Bavarian deserters.* Such a policy, 
if proved, would surpass the worst oi Napoleon's 
infamous exploits cs gcoler—tke steady slaughter oí 
the surrendered Spenish garrisons for no greater crime 
than that they were unable to keep up, through 
sickness and starvation, with the march of Napoleon's 
troops. It will readily be imagined that the publication, 
through an authoritative source, of evidence pointing 
to such a policy did little to soothe the rising indignation 
of the British people. 


CUMULATIVE EFFECT OF THE SUBMARINE BLOCKADE. 


The German submarine blockade has been mentioned 
cs another source of bitterness in this country. It 
had now been in operation for nearly two months ; 
and while its effect upon British shipping in proportion 
to the number of vessels concerred was seen to Le 
very rearly negligible, the cumulative effect of each 
successive example of ruthlessness was decidedly 
important. During the month covered by this chapter 
there were many such examples. On April Irth the 
British steamer Harpalyce, a relief cargo ship which 
was flying the large and easily .recognisable flag of 
the American Commission for the Relief of Belgium, 
was torpedoed, without any warning at all, in the 
North Sea. ‘There wes no time to launch any boats, 
and those of the crew that were saved owed their 
lives to two Dutch vessels which were passing. No 
craft seem to have keen too small to escape the 
attentions of the submarines. Trawlers were freely 
sunk in the North Sea, and whether the crews were 
given an opportunity to save their lives in their small 
boats, or whether, like the Grimsby trawler Vanilla— 
where the Germans drove off another trawler which 
was going to the rescue—their ships were sunk with 
their nets down and without the slightest warning or 
attempt at provision for the sefety of the crew, seetus 
to have been entirely at the whim oí the submarine 
commander, Four days before the Lusitania was sunk, 
on one day alone (May 3rd) eight British trawleis 


* The issue, at the end of August, 1914, of such an order 
to one German Brigade has been pretty clearly proved by Professor 
Morgan, (See article in the “ Nineteenth Century aud After,” 
June, 1015.) It was, however, repudiated by tke German 
Government and denounced as a forgery. 
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were destroyed off the North Sea fishing grounds. 
And it is worth noting that, on the same day that 
this;exploit was announced, the English papers also 
contained the news of the poisoning of the wells in 
South-West Africa and of Lieutenant-Colonel Franks's 
bland statement of his reasons (page 343) for the 
adoption of this inhuman and deeply disgraceful breach 
of the rules of war. 

In the air the Germans were also active about this 
time, though with very much less damage to life and 
property than was aíterwards the case. Two people 
slightly injured and some little damage to buildings 
was the material 
result of an ad- 
venture in aerial 
terrorism over the 
north-east coast on 
April r4th ; hardly 
as much from an- 
other Zeppelin raid 
on the following 
day, this time over 
the south of the 
same coast. At the 
eud of April bombs 
were dropped on 
Ipswich and Bury 
St. Edmunds. And 
on May roth, when 
popular feeling had 
risen to its fiercest 
and was already, iu 
the poorer quarters 
of the large towns, 
breaking out in 
anti-German riot- 
ing, curiously ill- 
timed fuel was 
added to the fire 
by:a Zeppelin raid 
on Southend, in 
which one life was 
lost. 


THE USE OF 
„ ASPHYXIATING 
GAS. 


But among all 
the evidences of 
calculated: cruelty 
on the part -of 
the Germans pro- 
bably none roused 
more widespread 
horror and. indig- 
nation, when its 
nature aud con- 
sequences were 
fully realised, {ап 
did the use of 
asphyxiating gas. It was first used by the Germans 
on April 22nd during the second battle of Ypres, and 
for the next three weeks attacks begun and supported 
by this hideous weapon were an almost daily episode 
on :this part of the French and British front. (Their 
military importance and tle long preparations which 
theyshad involved have been dealt with in Chapter 
XXIX.) 


Gases (western. front). 


Holland on Germany's conduct of war: A cartoon which appeared in 
the Amsterdam °“ Telegraaf" with the following text bolow it :— 


Poisoniug of Wells (German South-west Africa). 


isonom 
Premeditated Murder (оп ths Lusitania with some 2,000 non-combatants’ 
Conscience: “ All of you who do not protest against the barbarian war methods of this monster are his accomplices £" 
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It was some days before the precise nature of the 
gas attack was generally understood in this country. 
At first the impression was that the gas was contained 
in shells or bombs and released upon explosion. And 
it is interesting to notice how promptly the Germans 
seized on this belief in an attempt to disguise and 
belittle the real nature of the attack and its barbarity. 
On April 23rd the German official report referred with 
measured indignation to the British charge that German 
artillery had used shells which developed asphyxiating 
gas on explosion —“ a practice," declared these admirable 
custodians of belligerent properties, which is contrary 
to all the laws of 
civilised warfare.” 
With a somewhat 
suspicious precision 
they denied that 
any shells had been 
used whose “ sole 
purpose " had been 
to spread poisonous 
gases: and, with a 
fine regard for juri- 
dical niceties, the 
report concluded 
with the statement 
that “the smoke- 
developing contri- 
vances used by us in 
hand-to-hand fight- 
ingarein no manner 
contrary to the laws 
of warfare.” 

Under the mild 
masquerade of 
“ smoke-developing 
contrivances’ must, 
according to this 
interesting apology, 
be grouped the 
tanks oí. liquefied 
chlorine, the special 
masks and respira- 
tors worn by the 
German troops 
who were to use 
the new weapon, 
and all the other 
long-prepared appa- 
ratus for launch- 
ing, with the help 
: of a favouring 
3 breeze, a dense 
cloud of deadly, 
torturing gas 
against a hostile 
trench. This, and 
not the presence of 
: gas.producing liquid 

in shrapnel or com- 
mon shell, was the weapon on which. the Germans 
really counted, and which they employed with such 
effect in the fighting round Ypres. Its use against a 
British trench has been described in the deposition of 
a Canadian officer, which was included in Dr. Haldane's 
report to Lord Kitchener on the nature of the gas 
attack. ‘The officer in question was himself in hospital 
suffering from the effects of the gas: : 
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“From a support trench about боо yards irom the 
German lines he had observed the gas. He saw first of 
all a white smoke rising from the German trenches to a 
height of about three feet. Then in front. of the white 
smoke appeared a greenish cloud which drifted along — 
ground to our trenches, not rising more Шап about seven 
fect from the ground. When it reached our first trenches 
the men in these trenches were obliged to leave, and а 
number of them were killed by the effects of the gas. 
He made a counter-attack about fifteen minutes after the 
gas came over and saw 24 men lying dead from the eſſects 
of the gas on a small stretch of road leading from the 


advanced trenches to the supports.” 


AFTER-EFFECTS OF THE GAS ATTACK. 


But the effects of the gas were by no mecns limited 
to the period during which the men were exposed to it. 
The Kölnische : 

Zeitung, in an — 
attempt to justify 
the new weapon, 
referred to the gas 
as  "stupefying " 
(betaubende). It is 
hard to conceive 
a less apt descrip- 
tion of its effects. 
Even where it left 
the men dead in 
the trenches it 
killed them in 
agony, and those 
who escaped im- 
mediate death only 
escaped, in the 
majority of cases, 
to die slowly, pain- 
fully fighting for 
breath in a field 
hospital. “The sur- 
vivors,” wrote Sir 
Jobn French, “are 
in little better case, 
as the injury to 
their lungs appears 
to be of a per- 
manent character, 
and reduces them 
to a condition 
which points to 
their being invalids 
for life.” Men 
who seemed to 
have successfully 
weathered a gas 
attack collapsed 
after * Ше danger was apparently over and died a 
lingering and painful death in hospital ‘The truth 
was that where the gas did not asphyxiate at 
once, its irritant properties produced a state of acute 
bronchitis. ‘The descriptions of the hospital wards 
where the gassed men were collected shows the full 
measure of the ghastly inhumanity of this new Weapon 
which the Germans had devised. The following опе 
was given by an English officer in a letter home :— 
" Vesterday and the day before I went with —— 
to see some of the men in hospital at — who 
were “gassed ’ yesterday and the day before on Hill 
60. When we БОЁ to the hospital we had no difficulty 


Holland on the gas attack: “The New Death," a cartoon from the 
Nieuwe Amsterdammer.” 
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noise of the poor devils trying to get breath was 
sufficient to direct us. We were met by a doctor 
belonging to our division who took us into the ward, 
There were about twenty of the worst cases in the 
war on mattresses, all more or less in a sitting position, 
propped up ageirst the walls. Their faces, arms, and 
hands were of a shiny grey-black colour, mouth open 
and lead-glazed eyes—-all swaying slightly backwards 
and forwards trying to get breath. It wes the most 
appalling sight—all those poor black faces struggling 
for life. What with the groaning and the noise of 
the efforts for breath, Colonel › Who, as every- 
body knows, has had es wide an experience as anyone 
all over tle savage parts of Africa, told me to-day 
that he never felt so sick as he did after the scene, 
; “In these cases 
there is practically 
nothing to be done 
PT for them, except 
Y : to give them salt 
and water to try to 
make them sick, 
The effect the gas 
has is to fill the 
lungs with a watery, 
frothy matter, 
which gradually in- 
creases till it fills 
up the whole lungs 
and cogs up to 
the mouth: then 
they die. It is 
suffocation—slow 
drowning — taking, 
in some cases, one 
or two days. Eight 
died last night out 
of the twenty I 
saw, and most of 
the others I saw 
will die, while those 
who get over the 
gas invariably 
develop acute 
pneumonia. 

“It is, without 
doubt, the most 
awful form of 
Scientific torture. 
Not one of the 
men I saw in 
hospital had a 
scratch or wound. 
The nurses and 
doctors were all working tkeir utmost against this 
terror, but one could see from the tension of their 
nerves that it was like fighting a hidden danger which 
was overtaking everyone." 

The German "smoke-developing contrivances” and 
interpretation of “the laws of civilised warfare” had 
provided medical science with something of a new 
problem. Isolated cases of chemical workers or firemen 
being accidentally overcome by chlorire fumes and 
similar gases had been known, but never before had 
it been necessary to protect large numbers of men 
against the deliberate use of such poisons. If the gas 
had heen at all deeply inhaled there seemed to be 
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was to be sought in respirators which would minimise 
or prevent tlie initial mischief. An appeal to tl:e 
public for respirators was promptly issued by the War 
Office, and proof of the immense efiect which the 
news of this latest method of attack had upon 
popular imagination is given by the fact that within 
twenty-four hours all the respirators that were needed 
had been received. Various designs were tried and 
discarded, and it was only after the end of the first 
weck in May that really effective preventives were 
devised and distributed to the troops. The important 
feature of the effective respirator lay in a pad of 
cotton waste saturated in a solution of sodium carbonate 
and hyposulphate—the “hypo” of the photographer's 
fixing bath—through which the wearer breathed. 

The deep indignation which had been roused at 
home by the gas attacks was paralleled by a fury of 
resentment among the 
British troops on the 
Continent, who had seen 
at first hand and on their 
comrades the agonies which 
the gas inflicted. The 
sinking of the Lusitania 
and gas attacks brought 
into the fighting of this 
period a merciless anger 
of which little had been 
heard before. “I heard 
men go into battle with 
the cry of ‘Remember 
the Lusitania’ оц their 
lips" said а corporal of 
the Black Watch who was 
wounded near La Bassée, 
“and when that cry was 
heard it had a terrible 
meaning for the Germans. 
It transformed the ordinary, 
kind-hearted soldier into an 
avenging fury." Nor could 
the Germans comfort them- 
selves with the assurance 
that the horror roused by 
their doings was merely 
the disguised envy of their 
enemies raging with impo- 
tent fury as they contem- 
plated brilliant extensions 
of “civilised warfare ” 
which they had been unable 
to devise for themselves. 
Iu the leading articles and 
cartoons of Holland and the United States neutral 
opinion was quite as outspoken in its condemnation 
of German methods. And for all the Kölnische 
Zeitung’s ingenious parallel between the Allies’ military 
use of water—in flooding the lowlands of Flanders- 
and tlie German use of our ally air“ as a vehicle 
for "stupefying gases, the Government organ Norske 
Intelligenssedler, of Christiania, was found denouncing 
the gas attack as a “ particularly repulsive weapon 
which will create a hate deeper and more lasting 
against Germans than the laying of Louvain in ruins 
or the sinking of the Lusitania.” 


Northern France. 


THE PUBLICATION OF THE BRYCE REPORT. 
There had been only one other period of the war 


in which the popular imagination, lad Ata 8 


Viscount Bryce, O.M., Chairman of tho Committeo which 
Investigated the German outrages in Belglum} and 
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exercised by the reported excesses of German military 
practice. That period was the one covered by the 
sweeping advance of the German armics through 
Belgium and Northern France almost to the gates of 
Paris. It was the period when to the news of the 
frenzied sack of Louvain were added countless stories 
of individual and collective atrocitics on the part of 
German troops, which, well authenticated or not (and 
at the time of their first appearance most of them 
were not), obtained tke widest belief in this country. 
It so happened that, as the climax to the month dealt 
with in this chapter, the proven charges from this 
earlier period were now to be revived and made public 
in an authentic and conclusive form. In Decemter, 
1914, the British Government had appointed a Committee 
to examine and report upon the evidence of outrages 
alleged to have been committed by the German troops 
during the earlier part of 
the war—evidence which 
had been collected in great 
quantity by the Home 
Office for some three or 
four months before the 
appointment of the Com- 
mittee. The Committee's 
Report was published on 
May rath, five days aiter 
the sinking of the Lusitania 
and the day before the 
Government’s announce- 
ment of the new policy 
towards alien eremies in 
this country. It arrived, 
therefore, too late to have 
had any effect on that 
section of public opinion 
which had already adopted 
rioting and alien baiting 
as its highly-discreditable 
expression of disgust at 
German policy; nor was 
the form in which the 
evidence was presented 
one which was likely 
to influence very greatly 
those poorest quarters of 
the large towns in which 
the rioting took place. 


But on more intelligent 
and responsible opinion 
its effect, coming after 


PATET ишш the Lusitania outrage and 


all the other evidences 
of brutality which have been mentioned, was immediate 
and considerable, and certainly produced much new 
support for, or, at the least, acquiescence in, the 
Government's new scheme for the wholesale interment 
and repatriation of alien enemies. Those who, during 
the early days of the war, had endeavoured to preserve 
a charitably open mind towards the conduct of the 
Yefman troops, and had resolutely set down the 
majority of the then unsubstantiated stories of their 
atrocious behaviour in Belgium to the workings of 
war hysteria or malice, found that, after the most 
peinstaking and fair-minded examination of a great 
body of evidence, there was hardly one of the 
worst of those earlier stories which was not corro- 
borated or paralleled in the British Government's official 
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The Chairman of the Committee was Lord Bryce, 
and its remaining members were Sir Frederick Pollock, 
K.C., Sir Edward Clarke, K.C., Sir Alfred Hopkinson, 
K.C, Mr. H. А. L. Fisher, the Vice-Chancellor of 
Sheffield University, Mr. Harold Cox, and, a little time 
after the original appointments had been made, Sir 
Kenelm E. Digby, КС. In the collection and 
examination of the evidence the most elaborate and 
thorough precautions were taken to ensure its trust- 
worthiness. Its ultimate weight was unmistakable. 
The Committee themselves confessed in their Report 
that all the evidence had been approached, both by 
the collectors and examiners, with considerable 
scepticism and an expectation that it would be 
influenced by passion or imagination. But as the 
collection and examination proceeded scepticism vanished, 
and it became apparent that, when all doubtful evidence 
had been discarded, there remained ап abundant residue 
of level-headed, moderate testimony—and a concurrence 
of similar testimony from witnesses who were unknown 
to each other—which established the most positive and 
damning indictment of the conduct of the German 
troops. From this the Committee reported it as 
proved :— 

« (1) That there were in many parts oi Belgium 
deliberate and systematically organised massacres of the 
civil population, accompanied by many isolated murders 
and other outrages. 

“ (ij) That in the conduct of the war generally innocent 
civilians, both men and women, were murdered in large 
numbers, women violated, and children murdered. 

“ (iii) That looting, house burning, and the wanton 
destruction of property were ordered and countenanced by 
the officers of the German army, that claborate provision 
had been made for systematic incendiarism at the very 
outbreak of the war, and that the burnings and destruction 
were frequent where no military necessity could be alleged, 
being indeed part of a system of gencral terrorisation. 

* (iv.) That the rules and usages of war were frequently 
broken, particularly by tlie using of civilians, including women 


and children, as a shield for advancing forces exposed to. 


fire, to a less degree by killing the wounded and prisoners, 
and in the frequent abuse of the Red Cross and the White 
Flag." 


'"IERIGHTFULNESS" IN PRACTICE. 


'The detailed report of the evidence on which these 
findings were based makes a sickening procession of 
horrors. It begins оп August 4th with the burning 
and pillage of the frontier village of Herve and the 
shooting of some fifty civilians as they attempted to 
escape from their burning homes. And the advance 
of the German troops was everywhere followed by 
the same tale of arson, massacre, and outrage. At 
Melen, near Herve, it was forty men who were shot 
At Liége a portion of the town was systematically 
fired with benzine, and many inhabitants were burned 
alive in their houses. Women were raped in daylight 
in the open square of the University on the same day 
that the square had been the scene of the shooting 
of 32 civilians, On entering Namur, on August 24th, 
the German troops gave notice of their arrival by 
firing on a crowd of 150 unarmed, unresisting civilians, 
only ten of whom escaped. At Andenne, on the Meuse, 
where firing on the German troops was alleged, 400 
people were massacred. And so the long catalogue 
of barbarities continues, covering in varying degrees 
of bloodiness all the districts iu German occupation 
during the terrible months of August and September. 
The fact that their troops had been fired on by 
civilians was the excuse urged by the Germans; but 
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hardly any pains were taken to verify the charges, 
or to ascertain the actual culprits, before these terrible 
collective vengeances were made against whole towns 
and villages. The habit of diary-keeping among the 
German troops provided the Committee with much 
valuable evidence on the manner in which these 
reprisals were made. In ore diary which fell into the 
hands of the British authorities a Saxon officer displayed, 
with damning clarity, the German practice. About 
200 men had been shot in the instance referred to. 
“There must have been some innocent men amongst 
them," wrote this observer, who cannot be accused oí 
undue sympathy for the slaughtered. “ In juture we 
shall have to hold an enquiry as lo their guilt instead 
of shooting them.” 

The truth was as stated in the first and third of 
the Committee’s findings. These massacres, and the 
accompanying pillage and arson, were not the punish- 
ment of carefully-established misconduct committed by 
the civilian population, but part of an official system 
of terrorism intended to overawe a population which 
might very couceivably be capable of some individual 
treachery. Sometimes they seem to have even been 
a deliberate revenge for the attacks oi the lawiully- 
constituted Belgian army. It was “ frightiulness " in 
practice, an official policy of * punishment " without 
trial and in advance of the offence—a conclusion which 
would be supported, apart from any other evidence, 
by the undoubted fact that the barbarity of the German 
behaviour in any of the districts cited was in direct 
proportion to the amount of peril or legitimate resist- 
ance which their troops were meeting there. T his 
official terrorism was the blackest charge which the 
Committee’s Report established against the German 
army. The hideous individual atrocities which it 
mentioned—the rapes, the mutilated corpses, the 
abominable slaughter of young children and women 
were details which more readily arrested and horrified 
the average reader. But these individual abominations, 
as the Committee were careful to point out, were not 
an indictment of the official attitude of the German 
army, except in so far as authorised and collective 
terrorism opened the door to personal excess. The 
difference was between atrocious cruelty that was the 
result of individual passion, perverted instincts, ог 
drunkenness, and cruelty that was 2 deliberately- 
thought-out system, put into practice by the German 
command with the cold ferocity of an intellectual 
conviction. The great crime which the Bryce Report 
fastened on the German army in the eyes of all the 
world was that it had made savagery not а mood but 
a policy. 


THE STORM BREAKS. 


With the news of the sinking of the Lusitania the 
anger which had been accumulating against Germany 
began to take shape in action against the German 
residents in this country, There were still a great 
number of these whose liberties had remained very 
little interfered with, in spite of the demands which 
had been made from time to time in a section of the 
Press for the prompt internment of all alien enemies, 
and even, in some mot very responsible quarters, for 
the internment of naturalised Germans as well. The 
Government was now to yield to this agitation, but 
not before it had received proof that the domestic 
peace of the country and the safety of the German 
residents themselves could ouly be secured by such а 
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step. More or less complete details of the sinking 
of the Lusitania were published in the morning papers 
oi Saturday, May 8th, and on the same day fierce 
anti-German rioting broke out in Liverpool and 
Birkenhead. In three days more than а hundred 
houses, supposed to be occupied by Germans, were 
wrecked or damaged. In Manchester and Salford there 
were outbursts, less considerable in the actual damage 
done, but equally significant as an expression of the 
mood of the hour. By the Wednesday the Lancashire 
mobs, sobered by some businesslike sentences at the 
Police courts, were beginning to abandon their new 
crusade; but the day was marked by its being taken 
up with ferocious vigour in East London, where the 
fact that no lives were lost was due more to good 
fortune than to the amount of police protection which 
хаз at hand. Serious as was the amount of damage 
done—in Liverpool alone it meant a Dill of some 
£50,000 for the ratepayers to settle—it would be a 
mistake to attach too much importance to this very 
unpleasant and discreditable disorder. Anti-German 
feeling took this extreme shape only in a few of the 
large cities, and there only among the least reputable 
of the people. And whatever real and uncontrollable 
anger began the demonstrations they were carried on 
to a great extent by brutal horseplay and the emerging 
oi the inevitable hooligan. For the most part they 
constituted a cruel and senseless harrying of unoffending 
people whose only offence was their nationality ; and as 
they were made witliout any intelligent discrimination, 
the victims were not always offenders even to this small 
extent. The sight of а pork butcher's shop was enough 
to excite the mob, though in some cases its proprietor 
was an Englishman. Russians and other friendly aliens 
suffered considerably, and those British subjects who 
made some attempt to protect neighbours who had 
been living peacefully in their midst for years were 
not safe from rough handling. Nothing, however, was 
seen in this country to equal the organised Tevenge 
which was wreaked on German property in Johannesburg 
and other South African towns. There anger at the 
sinking of the Lusitania blazed up into the most 
methodical sack and arson of Gennan premises. The 
total damage done in South Africa Was estimated at 
over a million pounds. 

There were, of course, many more responsible and 
legitimate indications of the public temper. German 
members of the London Stock Exchange were Tequested 
by the Committee to absent themselves from the 
Exchange, and those who disregarded the Warning were 
denied entrance by a body of the other members. 
Similar notices warning off, at any rate temporarily, 
members of German, Austrian, and ‘Turkish nationality 
Were posted in other Exchanges all over the country, 
Clubs and other institutions followed suit, For the 
moment not even British nationality by birth, so long 
as it was accompanied by enemy extraction, was safe 


workmen, who all were of German and Austrian 
antecedents. Clearly the mood of the moment would 
have to be recognised by the Government. 


NEW RESTRICTIONS ON ALIEN ENEMIES, 
Mr. Asquith announced their recognition of it in 
the House of Commons on May 14th. At the time 
that his speech was made there were 19,000 civilian 
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aliens interned in British camps. Some 24,000 men 
and 16,000 women were still at liberty, subject to the 
old registration restrictions. All adult males of this 
class, “ for their own safety and that of the community,” 
vere! now to be interned, or, if over military age, 
repatriated. Women and children were also to be 
repatriated. Advisory Committees under the Home 
Office were to examine all ciaims for exemption, and 
it rested with the applicant to show cause why he 
should be allowed at large in the country. The 
presumption was to be that he was not entitled to 
his liberty. As for the some 8,000 naturalised British 
subjects of enemy birth, their harmlessness was presumed, 
but the power to intern them was reserved in cases 
where necessity or danger could be proved to the 
satisfaction of the Advisory Committee. It was a 
drastic scheme involving much private misfortune and 
the break up of many innocent homes, in some cases 
long established in this country. But the new style 
of war, which was, in terrible truth, war between the 
nations, and the pressing exigencies of the times, made 
it a necessary one, and, apart from a little criticism 
that it went too far or that it should have been taken 
still farther from extremists of both camps, the scheme 
was generally approved by the House of Commons 
апа the public. 

The new arrangements were put into force as 
swiftly as possible. ‘The police met with no resistance 
in their huge task of rounding up four times as many 
aliens as had already been interned—in many cases 
Germans from the districts where rioting had taken 
Place, terrified by the ordeal of the past few days, 
presented themselves voluntarily for arrest. But no 
further internments on any considerable scale could be 
carried out until fresh camps had been provided, and 
even those aliens who were anxious to secure shelter 
from attack found some difficulty in gaining that 
shelter for the moment. By the middle of June the 
tate of internment was still being held back by the 
lack of suitable camp sites, though the Advisory 
Committees had been vigorously at work. ‘The English 
Committee had received 2,160 applications for exemption, 
out of which up to this time 286 applications had been 
granted and 1,256 refused. By the end of J uly intern- 
ment was proceeding at the rate of I,000 cases a week, 
and there still remained 6,000 aliens to be interned. 
The number of alien enemies, including women and 
children, who had been repatriated up to that time 
was 6,302. 


THE DISHONOURED KNIGHTS. 


There remains one small but highly interesting 
indication of the widespread change which the month 
dealt with in this chapter had brought about in the 
attitude of the British people towards their enemies. 
That change had shown itself in rioting among the 
least educated, and in the commercial and social 
ostracism of alien enemies, and the new internment 
policy of the Government, and among the middle and 
executive classes of society. It was also to be shown 
in the attitude of the Court. "There had been occasional 
complaints ever since the beginni 3 of the war that the 
names of a number of enemy prices were still included 
on the roll of the most famous of all British Orders 
of Knighthood, the Garter, and that their banners were 
Still to be seen hanging in the Chapel of the Order 
at Windsor. No notice had been taken of the 
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that notice should be taken of them; for it is not 
necessary to be a member of the College of Heralds 
to perceive that a knight does not part with his 
honour by being at war with a sovereign who has 
previously recognised it. So much, at amy rate, may 
be said for ordinary warfare. But four days aíter the 
sinking of the Lusilania was known an official 
notification was issued that the King, as Sovereign of 
the Order of the Garter, had given directions that the 
names of cight alien enemy kuights should be struck 
off the roll of the order. 'The dishonoured kuights 
were: The Emperor of Austria, the German Emperor, 
the King of Wiirtemberg, the German Crown Prince, 


St. Goorgo's Chapel, Windsor, showing the bannors of the Garter knights. Those of tho cight German and 


the Grand Duke of Hesse and the Rhine, Prince Henry 
of Prussia, the Duke of Saxe-Coburg and Gotha, and 
the Duke of Cumberland. 

Their banners were privately removed from the 
Chapel at Windsor, and so the incident closed. It 
was generally taken as a very fitting comment on the 
German conduct of war, the more so since it was 
clearly dictated by the latest developments of that 
conduct. If for no other reason it commended itself 
now to most Englishmen for having provided the 
opportunity for a singularly dignified and effective 
vindication of all that was honourable and all that 
had been most abused in the profession of arms. 


Austrian knights wora romovod whon thoir names wore struck off tho roll of the Order. 


(Central News. 
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Dockers In khaki: Lord Derby making his first Inspection of the Dockers’ 


Battalion at Liverpool. 
IL. N. A. 
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Back to the tronches: Soldiers who have been homo for a day or two on leave saying good-bya to their friends 
on Victoria Station, London. 
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CHAPTER XXXVI. 
THE EXTERNALS OF WAR IN ENGLAND. 


ENGLAND TIIE ONE INSULAR COMBATANT—RECRUITING FOR THE ARMY, THE FIRST AND LATER PHASES—THE MIDDLE 
CLASSES AND THE NEW ARMY—THE PROBLEM OF THE BELGIAN REFUGEES—ENGLAND AND HER WOUNDED MEN 
ORGANISATION AGAINST SOCIAL DISTRESS—THE WAR AND SPORT—WOMEN AND NEW INDUSTRIAL OPPORTUNITIES. 


great Powers which plunged into war at the 

beginning of August, I9I4. She alone was an 

insular Power, with the sea for a natural 
frontier and—dependent upon this and derivative from 
it—she alone was organised for war on the footing 
of voluntary service. These two facts conditioned 
vitally the results of the wer, and especialy the 
earlier results, upon the social life of the country. 
It has often been remarked that the. Straits of 
Dover constitute a moral and а psychological, as 
well as а physical, dividing line. Our literature, our 
art and manners, and social life are all marked by the 
insularity of our lives—we have always been a people 
consciously on the right side of the water. And 
this attitude of the English mind survived the 
transition from a state of peace to a state of war. 
In the month of September the war had submerged a 
country which is as familiar to multitudes of English- 
men as the upper reaches of the Thames, and as 
quickly, if not more quickly, reached from London 
than some parts of the West of England, All through 


B two respects England stood apart {тош all the 


the first autumn of the war, landowners in the 
South and East of England were writing to the 
papers to testify that their pheasants were being 
unmistakably alarmed by the play of the artillery 
across in France. 5 

And yet, save for the spas and seaports of the 
East Coast, the war remained a thing of over the 
threshold, an economic presence affecting the bank 
rate and the price of bacon, a cause of parting 
and a cause of bereavement, but not a physical 
thing which we should ever see with our own eyes. 
England was not called on to domesticate the war, 
and it became a current saying that this, that, and 
the other State measure, of which the reason was not 
at once apparent, was taken to “ bring the war home 
to the people. There is more reassurance in twenty- 
one miles of sea than iu half a continent of dry land, 
and it was probably, again, because we had an insular 
attitude towards the war that it was unaccompanied 
in England by the striking moral reaction—in regard, 
for instance, to alcohol—which it brought in France 
and in Russia. 
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A khaki wedding : Cutting the wedding cake with the bridegroom's sword. [Central News. 


—— 7 [Central News. 
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VOLUNTARY SERVICE. 


"the other respect in which England stood apart, 
both from her Allies and her enemies, was in her 
continued dependence upon the professional and 
voluntary man of arms. Swift as were the results of 
the war in the manufactories and counting-houses and 
shops of the country, they were, for some weeks at 
any rate, unaccompanied by such a domestic dislocation 
as comes from a continental mobilisation. After the lapse 
of a few weeks there was, as we shall see, a general 
arming of even the most pacific sections of English 
society. But this had not yet begun. For a few 
weeks the general mind of England still regarded 
fighting as the business of the fighting man. One 
of the few spectacles afforded by the outbreak of war 
was that of the crowds of candidates around the 
recruiting offices, but these crowds were still, at the 
moment, made up out of that material on which the 
army always draws—tlie population to which the army 
is, even in time of peace, a possible career. The 
domestication of the army by the middle class had not 
yet occurred; and it is probable that to many a young 
man, thrown out of work or placed on half-pay by 
the outbreak of the war, it was, and remained for 
some weeks, an unthinkable thing that he also should 
go and fight. 

The war, therefore, is to be conceived of as 
insinuating itself into the social life of England rather 
than taking it by any form of cataclysm or assault. 
And its coming was devoid of either noise or spectacle. 
The transition from peace to war was almost as smooth 
and silent as the launching of a ship. The music-halls 
inserted the “ Marseillaise" into their programmes, and 
taught their audiences to identify as the Russian 
National Anthem what most people had only known 
as an old-fashioned hymn-tune ; but they did little more 
than this—it was plain that the music-halls did not 
propose to lead the nation as they did before and 
during the South African War. ‘There was, again, little, 
if any, perambulation of the streets ; and in the average 
English town the great event manifested itself chiefly 
in successive proclamations on the church doors, and 
in the sudden swelling into quite a new significance 
of the familiar figure of- the Territorial soldier. In 
many villages the commandeering of horses—all except 
the white and dappled ones—constituted the first real 
tidings of war. Horses were stopped, taken out of 
their shafts, bought and paid for, and spirited away 
into the mysteries of great events—no one knew where 
they had gone, but milkmen delivering their milk on 
foot two days after the declaration of war were the 
earliest effective agents in "bringing the wat home. 

It was, indeed, not sO much an avalauche as tlie 
welling up of a flood through all sorts of unexpected cracks 
in the framework of society. The amateur photo- 
grapher found himself an object of suspicion; the man 
who did a little in wireless telegraphy discovered that 
he had it in him to be a dangerous character; pigeon 
flying was a forbidden sport. England had to learn, 
by many painful examples, that the rifles of an army 
on active service contained cartridges and would go 
off. Quite a number of people were wounded, and 
several lost their lives, before it became common know- 
ledge that the sentry, with his challenge at the 
cross-roads and on the bridge, was not playing a game 
of make-believe, in which one might join or not as one 
chose. Another of the early signs of war was in the 
appearance of officers and even of naval officers, who 
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are especially shy of their plumage, in full uniform in 
omnibuses and restaurants. England discovered, what 
she had perhaps not known, that a considerable 
proportion of her more eminent medical men were 
Territorial officers in the Royal Army Medical Corps. 
The medical profession also was mobilised, and went 
very extensively into khaki. 

Meanwhile, the ‘Expeditionary Force had gone 
abroad, and the Fleet was believed to have put out 
to the North Sea. Whatever anticipations he may 
have had of the war on land, it is certain that the 
average man expected at sea a decision hoth summary 
and swift. Both the Press and the public tried to 
take the war at a much faster speed than the war 
was prepared to go. Probably, in those early days, 
the country, or rather that part of the country which 
was not yet on the rack of a personal anxiety, 
was unconsciously visualising the war as something 
decidedly bigger and more momentous than а General 
Election, but of the same kind and species, and 
capable, like a General Election, or any other great 
political crisis, of being progressively unfolded in 
successive editions of the evening Press. And so, late 
every night in August and September, as England was 
going to bed, there was a rush of newsboys into the 
peaceful suburbs of the great towns, and the news 
sounded very alarming and decisive until it was carried 
in and read. The country made experience for the 
first time of a Censorship. It began to get accustomed 
to information in small doses, and, having no news, 
it took to gossip. The on dil became once more а 
power in the land. The great achievement of this 
revivified institution was the passage through England 
of that large Russian force. The rumour went every- 
where and it came from everywhere. The Russian 
force had been seen in every corner of England—no 
matter how unlikely the junction and no matter how 
fantastically on any conceivable journey the Russians 
must have lost their way, they had always been seen, 
usually the night before, and always by someone who 
was not present to give his evidence in person. It 
was like a medieval rumour tuned up to the tension 
of modern times. 


THE ARMY AND THE MIDDLE CLASS. 


The New Army was, however, the great social 
phenomenon produced in England by the European 
War. It represented the militarisation of the English 
middle class. It is astonishing how few before the war 
were the bonds between the British army and the 
British public. In France the army has always been 
a domestic pet, but ordinary social England, on the 
other hand, had hardly been on nodding terms with 
its own army—either with officers or with men—for 
the British army had drawn its material from the far 
opposite ends of the social scale, from the highest and 
the lowest. ‘There is, indeed, evidence that the courts 
and alleys of London and Liverpool and Bristol aud 
Manchester were the partners of the playing-fields of 
Eton in the victory of Waterloo. Territorial soldiering 
had, it is true, become a recognised diversion of middle- 
class youth, but it had powerful rivals in golf and 
tennis, and never, to the average young шап, held 
out the promise of a great and eminent career like 
cricket. We have seen that the first recruits of August 
represented the levée of the raw military material of 
the country, The New Army, which was to draw upon 
the banks and the counting-houses, to decimate the 
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active membership of tennis clubs, and to cause the 
carriage of golf-sticks in public places by men of 
military age to be * bad form," had not at the moment 
been born, or, at апу rate, had not begun to grow. 
Kitchener's Army was an army ad hoc. Enlistment 
was “for the duration of the war," and it was this 
which made it possible for those who had never 
thought of the army before. Gregarious enlistment was 
encouraged. Men were invited to join under guarantees 
that the social stratifications of civilian life would be 
preserved. Battalions were to be “atmospheric” and 
homogeneous—the nets brought up great hauls of 
“pals.” And since a man was to go soldiering for a 
limited period, and in many cases among men of his 
own social class, it 
did not very much 
matter whether 
he went with a 
commission or in 
the ranks. Many, 
it is true, stipu- 
lated for commis- 
sions, but the great 
majority stood not 
upon the order of 
their going, but 
went. Aud these 
were the wise ones 
in their generation. 
The New Army had 
a double dose of 
original humanity, 
and a man made 
his way in it for all 
sorts of reasons not 
known. at Alder- 
shot, and not ex- 
cluding the reason . 
that he happened 
to be a nice fellow. 
The truth is 
that very little of 
the old military 
caste survived the 
first two months 
of war. ‘The social 
isolation of the 
private soldier was 
definitely broken 
down. He was 
to be scen con- 
stantly in the most 
elegant company, 
and it was quite 
possible—such were 2 
the fortunes of war—that he had younger brothers, 
and perhaps even nephews, whom it was his military 
duty to salute. And side by side with this humanisation 
of the army occurred what we have called tlie 
militarisation of the pacific decps of English society. 
If the spectacle of army and even naval officers in the 
insides of omnibuses was something new, and if private 
soldiers in the stalls of theatres represented a social 
landslide, it was equally an innovation to see the 
elderly Nonconformist citizen in company with two 
soldiers of the linc, who were quite obviously his sons. 
His acquiescence, his full sympathy even, and the 
tentative use in his conversation of military terms and 


One of the New Army making: himself useful in his billet. 
[Newspaper Illustrations. 
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even military slang, was not the least striking of the 
signs of the times. He had trained up his sons to be 
“ honorary secretaries” in evangelical causes, and the 
times had made them artillerymen. 


RETURN TO PHYSICAL STANDARDS. 

The war was the cause of a sort of overhauling of 

the physique of Englend. There was a return to the 
physical standards, a reassortment of men according 
to age, with a cross-classification by chest measurement. 
The men who were just a little too old to go before 
the doctor began to take more or less secret stock of 
themselves, and to put in a modest claim to be accounted 
physically righteous. Conscious as they were, in many 
cases, of possessing 
more endurance and 
needing less sleep 
in the forties than 
in the twenties or 
thirties, they re- 
sented their total 
exclusion from the 
combatant strengtli 
of the country, and 
it was mainly from 
such men that a 
large body of special 
constables and 
һоше defence volun- 
teers was recruited. 
The theory and 
practice of infantry 
drill became a 
.subject of general 
study, and, con- 
currently with this, 
people set to work 
to catch up with 
the events which 
had led up to Ше 
great catastrophe 
of the war. The 
penny blue-book 
which stated the 
case for England 
had an enormous 
sale, and the 
book-stalls were 
loaded with popu- 
lar expositions of 
Haeckel, Treitschke, 
and Nietzsche, 
while Bernhardi 
spoke for himself 
in a multitude 
of editions. English women read these books as 
assiduously as their men-folk, perhaps even more 
assiduously. The libraries all reported a marked 
resort to serious literature, not excluding even poctry. 
And as the winter came on, prodigies of knitting 
were done in khaki wool The revival of knitting 
was commented on in several of the popular songs 
of the day. 

We have seen how quietly and soberly England 
passed into a state of war. This mood was a promising 
and a reassuring symptom, especially to those who 
were old enough to compare the quietude and sobriety 
oi August, 1014, with the feverishness and hysteria 
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The Kingsway Hall Creche. where little children, whose fathers are at tho war and whose mothers are out 
working, are fed and looked after. [Topical Press. 
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which preceded tlie South African War. The Govern- 
ment seemed almost perverse in its determination to 
keep the fires of popular excitement damped down. 
In the first meagre accounts which came of the fighting 
in France the British army was treated of as a machine. 
‘here is a local patriotism as well as a national 
patriotism, and in England it is fostered by the mimic 
warfare and cmulations of sport, but regimental 
achievements which would have set the local 
echoes ringing through this county or that city were 
suppressed, or only tardily and partially revealed. 
‘he country was left to feed on its own reserves 
of character aud resolution, and it was very 
generally remarked that the early recruits moved off 
to their depóts as 
quietly and almost 
as forlornly as 
though they had 
been Irish har- 
vesters on their 
annual migration. 
It was not until 
the first spring 
of the war that 
the military valuc 
of music—one of 
the oldest uses of 
that art—was 
generally perceived, 
and the new soldiers 
were given the 
privilege of stepping 
out to the nearest 
railway station and 
the unknown future 
which awaited them 
with some sort 
of swagger and 
rhythm. Аз for 
the Territorial 
battalions, they 
mainly left home 
in the night, and 
the towns which 
had bred them 
and brought them 
up  wakened to 
find that tliey were 
gone. 


THE BELGIAN 


. “ШЕ 2 E 
REFUGEES. . e e ee ш. Lll. 


And consequently 
the first real 
sight which England 
got of' the war was its wreckage. In a great and 
probably typical English city the first popular rush 
into the streets was caused, weeks after the war had 
begun, by the arrival of the first Belgiau refugees. 
These people, or at any rate the earlier parties to 
arrive, were given what must have been to many of 
them an overpowering civic reception, and were then 
distributed in small, and not always well-assorted, 
parties over all the provinces of England. There was 
hardly a town or a residential district of a great city 


in which “ the Belgians "did not become a new interest . 


in social life, and incidentally a considerable problem 
in handling and organisation. It was the Belgian 


A woman tickot inspector at work. 
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refugees who caused the mobilisation of middle-class 
England into a vast army of committees. Houses 
which had stood empty for years were turned into 
institutions. “Central” committees, hausing 
committees, ‘furnishing committees, and “ amuse- 
ments" committees sprang into existence, and 
considerable social distinction was acquired by ladies 
who knew conversational French in the very advanced 
degree that was required. It was found that the 
Belgian was a guest who needed handling with much 
tact. England had to learn by many awkward and 

embarrassing examples that the Belgian nation comprises 
two races who are politically rather than socially 
unified, and that while Walloon and Flemish make 
excellent joint 
occupants of Bel. 
gium they are not 
to be contained 
together with the 
best results in a 
single house, even 
though it Le a 
large one. The 
useful employment 
of the men, or of 
those above mili- 
tary age, was also 
a difficulty in a 
country where the 
entire industrial 
surface has been 
reclaimed and 
fenced about by 
the trade union. 
Glasgow distin- 
guished itself 
greatly by its sys- 
tematic treatment 
of the problem of 
the Belgianrefugees. 
In Glasgow the work 
was muniecipalised 
from the very 
start, and other 
cities besides Glas- 
gow experimented 
hopefully in Belgian 
workshops, the pro- 
ducts of which were 
to be stored up 
against the day when 
the refugees might 
return to rebuild 
their own homes. 


[Record Press. 


TREATMENT OF THE WOUNDED. 


But a very powerful rival to the Belgian refugee 
was coming in the person of the English soldier 
returned broken and wounded from the war. At his 
first coming he was an object of deep curiosity, but 
very shortly he became, especially in his convalescence, 
a principal care and occupation of leisured society. 
Modern England, if she does not feel more deeply, feels 
more quickly than she did. The war brought out very 
plainly that acute sensibility to physical suffering 
which may be due to a more active social conscience, 
and is probably caused in part by the overwrought 
nerves of modern civilised life. We have seen how 
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Tho war and the Universities : Undorgraduates who have become officers In the! army going into the Senate House 


in order to take their degrees on Dogree Day at Cambridge. 


the military plan denied to the people left at home 
the vicarious excitements of war which the “ special 
correspondent” and, still more, Ше cinematograph 
operator, would have been only too glad to purvey. 
Nevertheless, forty years of popular education, a cheap 
and, in later years, an illustrated press, and the picture 
palace, teaching a sort of facile visualisation of strange 
and sometimes awful scenes, had. done their work— 
people could not only read, but, what was still more 
to the point, they could read between the lines. ‘The 
case of a certain “lonely corporal,” who had received 
no letters at Christmas, having crept into the papers, 
scores and scores of people constituted themselves his 
regular correspondents ; and the presents for the troops 
included not only woollen clothing and Christmas 
puddings in staggering quantities, but such refinements 
in life as tinted notepaper, scented soap, and 
boracic powder. England projected herself with all 
her complicated modern tastes and requirements into 
the trenches in the first winter of the war, and Ше 
parcels which went to the front constituted a sort of 
measure of the rise and the refinement of the general 
standard of life. As for the convalescent soldier at 
home, he was a patient, but even more à pet. The 
rule seemed to be to give him not so much the things 
which might conceivably be good for him as the things 
which he would be most likely to want. England had 
plainly learned the therapeutic value of amusement. 
He was borrowed from the hospital for organised 
motor-runs ; he was taken to matinées; and when this 
was not possible, he TE sung to, aud played to, and 


[Central News 


danced to as he lay in bed. Many of these wounded 
men were reservists, who had before the war settled 
down to the ordinary life of the artisan in English 
towns, and a new communion between the classes into 
which society is divided, and a better understanding 
between rich and poor, must be counted one of the 
minor blessings of war to be set against its major 
horrors—a slight edification amid all the ruins. A Red 
Cross Hospital, with its shaded lawn and open windows, 
with some soldiers playing cricket with their iree arms, 
and others looking on from low chairs, made one 
wonder, if only for the moment, whether the war was 
not scattering pleasures almost as lavishly as pains. 


EARLY FEARS OF DISTRESS. 


It was with the same quick imaginativeness that 
the country assembled immediately on the outbreak of 
war a vast and complex machinery for the relief of 
social distress. It is to be remembered that on August 
4th, 1914, not one Englishman in ten had the vaguest 
idea what a state of war would mean, The country 
was quite destitute of the experimental data which 
were the common property of elderly men both in 
Germany and France. While the Expeditionary Force 
was getting a footing on the Continent, England at 
home was finding its way out of a maze of equally 
false hopes and fears. We have seen how the country 
quite mistook the manner in which events would be 
shaped by England's mastery of the seas. In one 
other respect the miscalculation was complete. It was 
expected that the war would throw a great proportion 
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of the people out of work. For the first few weeks it 
appeared as though this anticipation would prove to be 
correct. The cotton trade was brought almost to a 
standstill, and it is curious to recall that the engineering 
trade, in which afterwards the demand for men was 
greater than the supply, was almost the first and the 
heaviest hit. But two influences on which the country 
had not reckoned checked the rise of unemployment 
and, growing stronger in the autumn, gave the country 
at Christmas the air and the feeling of an abnormal 
prosperity. 

The first of these influences was the wholesale with- 
drawal of able-bodied men from the industrial service 
of the country, and the second, operating with the first 
influence and in- 
tensifying its effect, 
the demand for 
war material, which 
speedily had large 
parts of industrial 
England working 
day and night. 
In these circum- 
Stances there was 
work for almost 
anyone and every- 
one with a pair of 
hands, and it was 

aid that down the 
length of long 
streets in many 
industrial towns 
there had not been 
a better and fuller 
Christmas for 
years. Moreover, 
if the British Navy 
did not, in pitched 
and arrayed battle, 
sink the German 
fleet, as the aver- 
азе Englishman 
expected it would, 
it yet gave a 
substantial, if an 
unsensational, 
account of itself 
in the grocers’ 
shops. Prices after 
the first few weeks 
of panic, during 
which England 
was buying-in 
apparently for a 
Siege, fell almost 
to their pre-war level, and though it 
1555 of things that tliey 
With пех? ascent, when it came, was a gradual one, 


end of August their Customers уу i 
1 ere coming | 
the third week of the war the Picture DES x 
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recovering their audiences, and on September sth the 
football season deliberately began again. ‘I'he temperature 
of the country had returned to 98:4. It became almost 
a morbid symptom that it refused to rise again. 


SPORT AND AMUSEMENTS. 


Indeed, throughout the first winter of war the 
country carried out almost the full programme of its 
amusements. There was, for instance, the professional 
football player. Although a much-threatened man, he 
survived as a figure and an institution through a 
complete winter of the war, and finished his appointed 
programme towards the end of April in the presence 
of some fifty thousand of the faithful. Vicarious 
athletics, the sport 
ol "looking on,” 
had been the 
cause of much 
misgiving to those 
who stood around 
the bedside of the 
sick man of civili- 
sation, and it was 
believed and hoped 
that this would 
be one of the 
cankers of a long 
which the 


peace 
war would  infal- 
libly cure. It soon 


became evident, 
however, that the 
country had mind 
and to spare for 
the game. On 
Christmas Day 
there were 40,000 
spectators at New- 
castle; at  Brad- 
ford, 25,000; at 
Blackburn, 25,000 ; 
at Sheffield, 25,000; 
at Bolton, 18,000; 
and at Chelsea, 
I5,000. In its 
progress towards 
the cup final on 
April 24th the 
game bore down 
Without difficulty 
the obstacle of a 
polite but highly- 
scandalised protest. 


of thosa previ 1 
ermany. ILN. E y 


e It is stated that 
: the restaurants 
im Manchester оп the day of that great event 
Prepared for almost unprecedented patronage,” 
engaging waiters and Waitresses from all over 


Lancashire and Yorkshire, The managers of the 
game were, however, betraying before the season was 
1 over а Very considerable degree of nervous 
sell: consciousness, They dwelt much on the mental 
recreation which they were providing for overworked 
men in the munitions factories, and pointed to the 
trenclies—even the German trenches—as being all 
Impatient for football news, and it was perhaps out of 
the same desire to get into better tune with the times 
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through a long programme of hymns. Lord Derby’s 
speech at the end of the match contained rather more 
than a sigh of relief that this diversion was at an 
end, For horse-racing on a modified programme, and 
without its usual social glamour, the defence was made 
that the upkeep of the best thoroughbred stock was 
one of the military necessities of the country. 


WOMEN'S WORK. 


The war, then, failed to bring about in England 
any of the cataclysmic changes which were expected 
of it. It neither produced great evils nor—as it is 
said to have done in France and Russia—removed 
them. ‘The changes which it did make came fate and 
had to be sought deep, but some of them, at any rate, 
were of a kind to outlast the war and survive into the 
days of peace. ‘There was, for instance, a definite 
enlargement of the boundaries of women’s work. ‘The 
railway, for instance, lent itself in quite an unexpected 
degree to feminine management. From the cleaning of 
offices, almost immemorially the province of women, 
to the cleaning of railway carriages seems a step 


The opening of tho Rod Cross Sale in London. 
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involving no question of principle, and it is curious 
that the mobilisation of charwomen for this work 
should have excited some curiosity. More significant 
from the social point of view was the introduction 
of women to duties which put them as collectors and 
examiners of tickets in control of the rough-and-tumble 
of mankind on railway platíorms. The appointment 
of women as tramguards was an even bolder experiment, 
but women had only to be seen once in such a setting 
and thenceforth they belonged—as lift attendants and 
chauffeurs also—to the natural order of things. It is 
curious how long mankind will go on thinking itself 
imprisoned within doors that are not locked and will 
open at a touch. These wide extensions of women’s 
work were perhaps thought by many an adequate 
compensation for the arrest of the agitation for the 
vote. It is true that masculine jealousy was placated 
whenever necessary by the assurance that each 
innovation of the kind was a war measure, but much 
of the social experimentation which was made in a 
long series of war measures has probably been made 
for all time. 


PES 


{Centrai News. 
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of events down to the end of the third quarter 

of the first year. For British readers the 

story has been less inspiriting than that told 
in the first volume, The first volume saw the British 
army on the broad main current of military events. In 
their invasion through Belgium the Germans put their 
chief strength on their right wing. The British were 
opposite, and on them fell the full force of the shock. 
General Joffre’s strategy before the Mame was to decline 
his centre while accumulating armies on the German 
flank. Of these armies the British were the centre, and 
on them again fell the brunt and much of the honour 
of the victory of the Mame. Fortune, and the prescience 
of Sir John French, made the British the protagonists 
in the great struggle in Flanders, when the Germans, 
having fallen back on entrenched positions along the 
Aisne, sought to repeat their great encircling movements, 
but this time with a wider sweep along the coast from 
Antwerp to Calais. The second and third quarter of 
the year had nothing to compare with the crowded 
excitements of these first three months. То the rapid 
movement of the first three months succeeded the 
trench war of winter, like molten iron poured in an 
ice-bound mould, and spring, on which hope had been 
so confidently set, brought its disappointment. Neuve 
Chapelle was a fruit that tasted sweet, but somewhat 
soured in the digestion. And there was a remarkable 
and not an agreeable contrast between the prominent 
part which the small Expeditionary Force played in the 
early operations of the war and the comparative inactivity 
of the much larger British army in the spring, when 
General Foch began his attack on Lens. 


d volume has brought the general narrative 


по progress had been made, but that the enormou 

я 8 i S st 
of the enemy's positions had been E 
That fact and its causes Were much to be regretted - 
but they did not justify the depression of Spirits whi 1ı 
became fashionable in England, and indeed us 


ill-success of April and May, was artificially cultivated 
in some quarters as a patriotic virtue. 

Lord Kitchener's original estimate of the duration of 
the war, made before even he understood the great 
defensive power of modern entrenchments scientifically 
built and equipped, was three years. It was much that 
three months of war had established a strong probability 
of our winning the war; and it was too much to hope 
that they would bring us within sight of actual victory. 
The theory on which we began the war was that a 
comparatively small reinforcement on land would serve 
to turn the balance of war in íavour of the Allies. 
Neither France nor Russia before the war expected us 
to supply an army of the Continental size and model. 
What they wanted was our sea-power, without which 
they stood no chance of success. By the end of the first 
six months it was clear that there was no such thing as 
a war with limited liability, and that we should have to 
equip ourselves with military power and become an equal 
partner on land, as well as the predominant partner 
at sea. But even then it was not generally realised 
that to be a great military Power meant something more 
than having two or three millions of men under arms. 
The individual cannot suddenly develop his muscles 
without throwing a great strain on his nervous and 
circulatory system. Similarly, an army is not au 
appendage that a nation can develop or contract at will. 
Any sudden increase necessarily involves a great organic 
change in the whole life of the nation. That would have 
been so in a war against any enemy, but in a war against 
an enemy life Germany, who for forty years had studied 
the art of war, and had organised its whole scientific 
and industrial development with a view to its enlistment 
iu the service of the State, the resultant disturbance 
Was proportionately greater. ‘This country was called 
upon to extemporise within a year a military system 
of a magnitude equal to that which it had taken Europe 
a generation to develop. Its failure to accomplish this 
feat is the failure of our spring campaign. We had the 
men, but not the machinery of an army. 

: Aud, in justice to ourselves, it should be borne 
11 mind that our failure was not redeemed by 
any Conspicuous French success in the field. The 
Germans were not far wrong in their estimate of 
the material strength of France, and but for the 
reforms of General Joffre in the winter the French 
amy, Would never have been in a condition to attack. 
10 5 Impossible to exaggerate the quality of the work 
one by General Joffre, or the splendid qualities of 

1 0 shown by the French people. But they were 
¢ the less inadequate to the task of expelling the 

^s S Чаш Me to say nothing of Belgium. Both 
ада г 85 an i. the Woevre the results of the French 
I 05 Be small in Proportion to the expenditure of 

; e two flanks, in Alsace and in Artois, the 
progress of the French was more substantial; yet it 
never looked like breaking the main line of the German 
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French alone could not overcome the German resistance. 
What was to be done in the west depended partly on the 
assistance that the British were able to give to the French 
on land, partly on the success of the Russians in com- 
pelling the Germans to draw off from the western front. 

The failure of the British spring campaign showed 
that months must elapse before the conversion of England 
into a first-class military Power was complete. This 
conversion was not solely, as seemed to be assumed 
in England, a question of munitions; but at any rate 
a superabundant supply of munitions, and especially 
of machine-guns and of high-explosive shells, was a 
primary condition of success. Reasonable Frenchmen, and 
all who knew the difficulties of Britain's task in effecting, 
as she was now required and prepared to do, a complete 
revolution in her ideas of national defence—a revolution 


extending beyond the army into all departments of the 


national life—were willing to wait patiently until the 
transformation was effected. But it is to be feared that 
the indiscreet zeal of some English newspaper writers, 
by belittling the sacrifices of Englishmen and the services 
that this country was rendering to the common cause, 
made it easy for Frenchmen who were not well-informed 
to misunderstand us. 

All through the winter the centre of gravity of the 
war was in the east rather than the west. . Popular 
opinion in England grossly over-estimated the numbers 
of men engaged in the war on the east, and in particular 
the numbers of men which Russia was capable of putting 
and of maintaining in the field. It may be doubted 
whether Russia ever had more than two million men 
under arms at any one time. In other words, Russia, in 
spite of her enormous population, never probably had as 
many men in the field as France. At the beginning of 
the war the Germans had six times as many men on the 
west as on the east front, where the burden of attack 
fell on the Austrians. The original German plans failed 
no less. completely on the east than on the west. Not 
only did the Austrian offensive break down, but East 
Prussia was invaded and Galicia was lost. All through 
the winter Russia maintained her advantage over Austria, 
in spite of increasing German pressure on the Polish front. 
Yet so far from overwhelming the enemy by weight of 
numbers, the Russians were frequently outnumbered. The 
immense work done by Russia during these months has 
not been justly appreciated in this country. The familiar 
metaphor of the “steam roller” concealed from English 
minds the fact that all through these months the odds 
were steadily mounting against her. They saw that 
the number of Germans in the west remained fairly con- 
stant—it never sank much below two millions; they 
ignored for the most part the wonderful power of Austria 
to sustain defeat; and the idea that the Russians could 
possibly be outnumbered hardly ever occurred to them. 
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And more important than the occasional and local 
inferiority in numbers was the constant inferiority in 
artillery and in technical equipment. Russia was in a 
position not unlike that of Britain herself in the spring 
of this year. She had the men, but could not equip them. 
And, unlike France, she did not, thanks to her geographical 
position, enjoy the full advantage of our command of the 
seas. That a country which was virtually blockaded, 
and had no great industrial resources to fall back upon, 
should do what Russia did in the autumn and winter 
was a great achievement, the full merits of which have 
not been properly recognised in this country. 

Russia inflicted on Germany what Berlin regarded 
as its worst humiliation in the war—the invasion of 
East Prussia. In addition, she defeated three separate 
attempts on Warsaw—the first attack along the line of 
the Vistula, the second by way of Lodz, which was stayed 
on the Rawka and Bzura lines, the third further north, 
which was checked at the battle of Przasnysz. After the 
repulse of the early invasion of East Prussia, Russia’s 
whole object was to turn the Austrian flank of Germany's 
defences; and, in spite of the repeated German campaigus 
against Warsaw, she so far succeeded that by the 
beginning of spring the Carpathian Passes were in her 
hands. It was at this juncture that our naval campaign 
against the Dardanelles forts was opened, and Great 
Britain, with the help of the French, began to take a direct 
part in the Eastern campaign. Russia had richly earned 
that assistance, and the prospects of success seemed bright. 

How those prospects were clouded will be told in the 
next volume. But later ill-success ought not to blind us 
to the fact that in the late winter all the omens pointed 
to decisive success in the east. ‘There were two occasions 
in the first nine months of the war in which very little 
would have given us decisive victory. The first was in 
September, after the battle of the Mame, when an army 
of 250,000 men in Belgium might not only have saved 
Antwerp but have ruined the whole German invasion 
of Belgium—perhaps ended the war then and there. 
The second was in February, when the Russian success 
in the Carpathians was at its height, and we were thinking 
of attacking the Dardanelles. А little more imagination 
and skill in our diplomacy, a little more patience and 
secrecy in our arrangements for attack on the Dardanelles, 
and early summer might have seen the Balkan States 
fighting on our side and a double invasion of Hungary 
in progress, over the Carpathian Passes and by the Balkan 
States on the south. 

In that case the adhesion of Italy to the cause of the 
Allies might have brought about the downfall of Austria. 
As it was, her intervention, though it was the one bright 
spot in a spring that was full of disappointment, brought 
no immediate improvement, though its promise for the 
future was full of hope. 
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A.—GENERAL FRENCH'S DESPATCHES 


I.—THE BATTLE OF GIVENCHY. 
February 17th, 1915. 


From tlie Field Marshal Commanding-in- 
chicf the British Army in the Field to thc 
Secretary of State for War :— 

MY Lorp, 

I have tlic honour to forward a further 
report on the operations of the army under 
my command. 


In his desire to act with energy up to his 
instructions to demonstrate and occupy tlie 
enemy, the General Officer commanding tlic 
Indian Corps decided to take advantage of 
what appeared to him a favourable oppor- 
tunity to launch attacks against tlic ad- 
vanced trenches in his front on the 18th and 
19th December. The attack of the Meerut 
Division on the left was made on the morning 
of the 19th with energy and determination, 
and was at first attended with considerable 
success, the enemy's advanced trenches 
being captured. Later on, however, a 
counter-attack drove them back to their 
original position with considerable loss. 

The attack of the Lahore Division com- 
menced at 4-30 a.m. It was carricd out by 
two companies cach of the First Highland 
Light Infantry and the First Battalion 
Fourth Gurkha Rifles of the Sirhind 
Brigade, under Lieutenant-Coloncl R. W. H. 
Ronaldson. This attack was completely 
successful, two lines of the enemy's trenches 
being captured with little loss, Before 
daylight the captured trenches were filled 
with as many men as they would hold. 
The front was very restricted, communica- 
tion to tlic rear impossible, At daybreak it 
was found that the position was actically 
untenable. Both flanks werc in the air, and 
2 supporting attack, which was late in 
starting, and therefore conducted during 
daylight, failed, although attempted with 
the greatest gallantry and resolution. 
Lieutenant-Colonel Ronaldson held on till 
dusk, when the whole of the captured 
trenches had to be evacuated, and tlic 
detachment fell back to its original line. 

By the night of the 19th December nearly 
all the ground gained during the day had 
Leen lost 

From daylight on tlie 20th December the 
enemy commenced a heavy fire from artil- 
1егу and trench mortars on {Пе whole front 
of the Indian Corps. This was followed by 
infantry attacks, which were made in especial 
force against Givenchy and between that 
place and La Quinque Rue. At about 1o 
a.m. the enemy succeeded in driving back 
the Sirhind Brigade and capturing a con- 
siderable part of Givenchy, but the Fifty- 
Seventh Rifles and Ninth Bhopals, north of 
the canal, and the Connaught Rangers, south 
2 сой firm. The Fifteenth Sikhs of the 

Nasional reserve were already supportin 
the Sirhind Brigade. On the news of the 
retirement of the latter being received, the 

Sikhs me also sent up to 


The First Manchester Regi: 
Fourth Suffolk Regiment, and twa lat 
talions of French Territorials, under General 
ich 


bout 5 p.m. a gallant attack by the Fi 
Manchester wef 5 and оле ар 
olk Regiment had captured 


village. The Ninth Bhopal Inf. 
Fifty-seventh Rifles had — d 1215 
Positions. But the enemy were still їп pos- 
Session of our trenches to the north of the 
Village. 
COUNTER-ATTACKS FAIL, 
General Macbean, with the Secunder: 

Cavalry Brigade, "the Second matches 
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Eighth Gurkha Rifles, and the Forty seven 
Sikhs, was sent up to support gencral 
Brunker, who at 2 p.m. directed Genera 
Macbcan to move to a tion of гей i- 
ness in {Пе second line trenches from Maris 
northward and to counter-attack vigorously 
if opportunity offered. Some considerable 
delay appears to have occurred, and it was 
not until 1 a.m. on the 21st that the Forty- 
seventh Sikhs and the Seventh Dragoon 
Guards, under the command of Licutenant- 
Colonel Н. A. Lempriere, D.S.O., of the 
latter regiment, were launched in counter- 
attack. They reached the enemy's trenches, 
but were driven out by enfilade fire, their 
gallant commander being killed. 

The main attack by the remainder of 
General Macbean’s force with the remnants 
of Lieutenant.Colonel Lempriere's detach- 
ment (which had again been rallicd) was 
finally pushed in at about 4-30 a.m., and 
also failed. 

STUBBORNNESS UNDER STRAIN. 


In the northern section of the defensive 
line the retirement of the Second Battalion 
Second Gurkha Rifles at about 10 a.m. оп 
the 20th had left the flank of the First 
Scaforth Highlanders оп the extreme right 
of the Meerut Division line much exposed. 
This battalion was left shortly afterwards 
completely in the air by the retirement of 
the Sirhind Brigade. The Fifty-cighth Rifles 
therefore were ordered to support the left 
of the Seaforth Highlanders, to fill the gap 
created by the retirement of the Gurkhas. 

During the whole of the afternoon 
strenuous efforts were made by the Seaforth 
Highlanders to clear the trenclics to their 
right and left. The First Battalion Ninth 
Gurkha Rifles reinforced the Second Gurkhas 
near the orchard where the Germans were 
in occupation of the trenches abandoned by 
the latter regiment. The Garhwal Brigade 
was being very heavily attacked, and their 
trenches and loopholes were much damaged, 
but the Brigade continucd to hold its front 
and attack, connecting with the Sixth Jats 
on the left of the Dehra Dun Brigade. No 
advance in force was made by the enemy, 
but the troops were pinned to their ground 
by heavy artillery fire, the Seaforth High- 
landers especially suffering heavily, 

Shortly before nightfall the Second Royal 
Highlanders, on the right of the Seaforth 
Highlanders, had succeeded in establishing 
touch with the Sirhind Brigade, and a 
continuous line (though dented near the 
orchard) existed throughout the Meerut 
Division. 
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Second Welsh Regiment, of the Third 
Brigade, had made a lodgment in the original 
trenches to the north-east of Festubert, the 
First Gloucestershire Regiment continuing 
the line southward along the track east of 
Festubert. The First Brigade had estab- 
lished itself on the cast side of Givenchy, 

By 3 p.m. the Second Brigade was con- 
centrated at Le Touret, and was ordered to 
retake the trenches which had been lost by 
the Dehra Dun Brigade. By 10 p-m, the 
support trenches west of the orchard had 
been carried, but the original fire trenches 
had been so completely destroyed that they 
could not be occupied; This, operation was 
performed by the First Loyal North 
Lancashire Regiment and the First North- 
amptonshire Regiment, supported by the 
Second King's Royal Rifle Corps in reserve, 
Throughout this day the units of the Indian 
Corps rendered all the assistance aud support 
they could in view of their exhausted 
condition. 

THE WHOLE POSITION RESTORED, 

At 1 p.m. on the 22nd Sir Douglas Haig 
took over the command írom Sir James 
Willcocks. The situation in thc front line 
was then approximately as follows :—South 
of the La Bassie Canal the Connaught 
Rangers, of the Ferozeporc Brigade, had 
not been attacked. North of the canal a 
short length of our original line was still 
held by the Ninth Bhopals and the Fifty- 
seventh Rifles, of the same brigade. Con- 
necting with the latter was the First 
Brigade, holding the village of Givenchy 
and its eastern and northern approaches. 
On the left of the First Brigade was the 
Third Brigade. Touch had been lost between 
the left of the former and the right of the 
latter. The Third Brigade held a line along 
and in places advanced to the cast of the 
Festubert road. Its left was in communi- 
cation with the right of the Meerut Division 
line, where troops of the Second Brigade 
had just relieved the First Seaforth High- 
landers, To the north, units of the Second 
Brigade held an indented line west of the 
orchard, connecting with half of the Second 
Royal Highlanders, half of the Forty-first 
Dogras, and the First Battalion Ninth 
Gurkha Rifles. From this point to the north 
the Sixth Jats and the whole of the Garhwal 
Brigade occupied the original line they held 
from the commencement of tlic operations. 

The relief of most units of the southern 
sector was effected on tlic night of the 22nd 
December. The Meerut Division remained 
under the orders of the First Corps, and was 
not completely withdrawn until’ the 27th 
December. In the evening tlie position 
at Givenchy was practically re-established, 
and the Third Brigade had reoccupied tlie 
old line of trenches, 

During the 23rd the enenty's activities 
ceased, and the whole position was restored 
to very much its original condition. 


THE INDIANS’ STEADFASTNESS. 

In my last despatch I had occasion to 
mention the prompt and ready help I had 
received from the Lahore Division, under 
the command of Major-General H. B. В. 
Watkis, C.B., which was thrown into action 
Immediately on arrival, when the British 
forces were very hard pressed during the 
battle of Yprcs-Armenti res. The Indian 
troops have fought with the utmost stead- 
fastness and gallantry whenever they have 
been called upon. 

“A FINE PIECE OF Work.” 

On the rst February a бце piece of work 
Was carried out by the Fourth Brigade in tlic 
neighbourhood of Cuinchy. Some of the 

сопа Coldstream Guards were driven from 
their trenches at 2-30 a.m., but made a stand 
Some twenty yards cast of them in a position 
which they held till morning. A counter- 
attack, launched at 3-15 a.m, by ore com- 
pany of the Irish Guards and half a company 
of the Second Coldstream Guards, proved 
unsuccessful, owing to heavy rifle йге from 
1 and south, га 

dgesria.m., acting under orders of the 
Wirst Division а SY) bombardment was 
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opened on the lost ground for ten minutes, 
and this was followed immediately by an 
assault by about fifty men of the Second 
Coldstream Guards with bayonets, led by 
Captain A. Leigh-Bennett, followed by 
thirty men of the Irish Guards, led b 
Second Lieutenant F. F. Graham, also with 
bayonets. These were followed by a party 
of Royal Engincers with sandbags and wire. 
All the ground which had been lost was 
brilliantly retaken, the Second Coldstream 
Guards also taking another German trench 
and capturing two machine guns. Thirty- 
two prisoners fell into our hands. 

‘The General Officer commanding the First 
Division describes the preparation by the 
artillery as “ splendid," the high-explosive 
shells dropping in tlie exact spot with 
absolute precision. 

In forwarding his report on this engage- 
ment, the Gencral Officer commanding the 
First Army writes as follows :— 

Special credit is due (1) to Major- 
General Haking, commanding First Divi- 
sion, for the prompt manner їп which lie 
arranged this counter-attack and for the 
general plan of action, which was crowned 
with success. 

(2) To the General Officer commandiug 
the Fourth Brigade (Lord Cavan) for the 
thorough manner in which he carried out 
the orders of the general officer command- 
ing the division, 

(3) To the regimental officers, non- 
commissioned officers, and men of the 
Second Coldstream Guards and Irish 
Guards, who, with indomitable pluck, 
stormed two sets of barricades, captured 
three German trenches, two machine guns, 
and killed or made prisoners many of the 
enemy. 


THE WAR IN THE AIR. 


During tlie period under report the Royal 
Flying Corps lias again performed splendid 
service. Although the weather was almost 
uniformly bad and the machines suffered 
from constant exposure, there have been 
only 13 days on which no actual recon- 
naissance has been effected, Approximately 
one hundred thousand miles have been 
flown. 

In addition to the daily and constant 
work of reconnaissance and co-operation 
with the artillery, a number of aerial com- 
bats have been fought, raids carried out, 
detrainments harassed, parks and petrol 
depóts bombed, &c. Various successful 
bomb-dropping raids have been carried 


out, usually against the enemy's aircraft 


„ material 


The priuciple of attacking hostile aircraft 
whenever aud wherever scen (unless highly 
important information is being delivered) 
has been adhered to, aud has resulted in the 
moral fact that enemy machines invariably 
beat an immediate retreat when chased. 
Five German aeroplanes are known to have 
been brought to the ground, and it would 
appear probable that others, though they 
have managed to reach their own lines, 
have done so in a considerably damaged 
condition. 


THE TERRITORIALS. 


In my despatch oí the 2oth November, 
1914, I referred to the reinforcements of 
Territorial troops which I had received, and 
I mentioned several units which had already 
been employcd in the fighting linc. 

In the positions which I held for some 
years before the outbreak of this war I was 
brought into close contact with the Terri- 
torial Force, and I found every reason to 
hope and believe that when the hour of 
trial arrived they would justify every hope 
and trust which was placed in them. 

The Lords Lieutenant of counties and the 
associations which worked under them 
Iiestowed a vast amount of labour and 
energy on tlie organisation of the "Territorial 
Force; and I trust it may be some тесош- 
pense to them to know that I, and the 
principal commanders serving under me, 
consider that the Territorial Force has far 
more than june tlie most sanguine hopes 
that any of us ventured to entertain of their 
value and usc in the ficld, 

Commanders of cavalry divisions are un- 
stinted in their praise of the manner in 
which the yeomaury regiments attached to 
their brigades have done theit duty both 
in and out of action. The serv 


cavalry is now almost entirely performed by 
ycomanry, and divisional commanders 
report that they are very efficient. 

‘Army corps commanders аге loud in their 

raise of the Territorial battalions which 
orm part of nearly all the brigades at the 
front in the first line, and more than onc of 
them have told me that these battalions are 
fast . tlicy have not already 
reached—the standard of efficiency of 
regular infantry. 


THE OFFICERS’ TRAINING CORPS. 


I wish to add a word about the Officers" 
Training Corps. The presence of the Artists’ 
Rifles (Twenty-cighth Battalion the London 
Regiment) with the army in France enabled 
me also to test the value of this organisation. 
Having had some experience in peace of the 
working of the Officers’ Training Corps, I 
determined to turn the Artists’ Rifles (which 
formed part of the Officers’ Training Corps 
in peace time) to its legitimate usc. I 
therefore established the battalion as a 
training corps for officers in the field. 

The cadets pass through a course which 
includes some thoroughly practical training, 
as all cadets do a tour of 48 hours in the 
trenches, and afterwards write a report on 
what they sce, and notice. They also visit 
an observation post of a battery or group 
of batteries and: spend some hours therc. 
A commandant has been appointed, and he 
arranges and supervises the work, sets 
schemes for practice, administers tlic school, 
delivers lectures, and reports on the can- 
didates. The cadets are instructed in all 
branches of military training suitable for 
platoon commanders. Machine-gun tactics, 
a knowledge of which is so necessary for all 
junior officers, is a special feature of the 
course of instruction. 

When first started the school was able to 
turn out officers at the rate of 75 a month. 
This has since been increased to 100. 

Reports received from divisional and army 
corps commanders оп officers who have been 
trained at the school are most satisfactory. 


THE SOLDIERS’ ENDURANCE, 


Since the date of my last report I have 
been able to make a close personal inspection 
of all the units in the command. I was most 
favourably impressed by all I saw. 

The troops composing the army in France 
have БОА СИН to as severe а al = 
it is possible to im upon any y ol 
шеп. ТПе desperate fighting described in 
my last despatch had hardly been brought 
to a conclusion when they were called upon 
to face the rigours and hardships of a winter 
campaign. Frost and snow have alternated 
with periods of continuous rain. The men 
have been called upon to stand for many 
hours together almost up to their waists in 
bitterly cold water, only separated by one 
or two hundred yards from a most vigilant 
enemy. 

AI hough every measure which science 
and medical knowledge could suggest to 
mitigate these hardships was employed, the 
sufferings of the men have been very great. 
In spite of all this they presented at the 
inspections to which I have referred a most 
sollier-like, splendid, though somewhat 
war-worn appearance. Their spirit remains 
high and confident ; their general health is 
excellent, and their condition most satis- 
factory. 

I regard it as most unfortunate that 
circumstances have prevented апу account 
of many splendid instances of courage and 
eudurance, iu the face of almost uuparalleled 
hardship and fatigue in war, coming 
regularly to the kuowledge of the public. 


THR REINFORCEMENTS. 

Reinforcements have arrived from Fug- 
land with remarkable promptitude and 
rapidity. They have been speedily drafted 
into the ranks, and most of the units I 
inspected were nearly complete when I saw 
them. In appearance aud quality the drafts 
sent out have exceeded my most sanguine 
expectations, and I consider the army in 
France is much indebted to the Adjutant- 
General's Department at the War Ошсе for 
the efficient manner in which its require- 
ments have been met in this most essential 


respect. 
With regard to these inspections, I may 
mention in particular the fine appearance 
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Twenty-cighth Divisions, composed rin- 
cipally of battalions which had come from 
India, Included in the former division was 
the Princess Patricia's Royal Canadian 
Regiment. They are a magnificent sct of 
men, and have since done excellent work in 
the trenches. 
THE INDIAN TROOPS. 


Some weeks after the battle of Givenchy 
I made my inspection of the Indian Corps 
under Sir James Willcocks. The appearauce 
they presented was most satisfactory, and 
fully confirmed my first opinion that the 
Indian troops only required rest and a little 
acclimatising to bring out all their fine 
inherent fighting qualities. — I saw the 
whole of the Indian Cavalry Corps, under 
Lieutenant General Rimington, оп а 
mounted parade soon aiter their arrival. 
They аге a magnificent body of cavalry, 
and will, I feel sure, give the best ssible 
account of themselves when called upon. 
In the meantime, at their own particular 
request, they have taken their turn in 
the trenches and performed most useful 
and valuable service. 


THE Cuapratns’ DEVOTION AND ENERGY. 

The Right Rev. Bishop Taylor Smith. 
C.V.O., D.D., Chaplain General to the 
Forces, arrived at my headquarters on the 
6th January on a tour of inspection through- 
out the command. The Cardinal Archbishop 
of Westminster has also visited most of the 
Irish regiments at the front and the principal 
centres on the line of communications. 

In a quict and unostentatious manner the 
chaplains of all denominations have worked 
with devotion and energy in their respective 
spheres. The number with the forces in the 

eld at the commencement of the war was 
comparatively small, but towards the end 
of last year the Rev. J- М. Simms, D.D., 
K.H.C., principal chaplain, assisted by his 
secretary, Ше Rev. W. Drury, reorganised 
tlie brancli, and placed the spiritual welfare 
of the soldiers on a niore satistactory footing. 
It is hoped that a further increase of per- 
sonnel may be found possible. I cannot 
speak too highly of the devoted manner in 
which all chaplains, whether with troops in 
the trenches or in attendance on the sick 
and wounded in casualty clearing stations 
and hospitals on the line of communications, 
have worked throughout the campaign. 


ADMIRABLE MEDICAL ORGANISATION, 


Since the commencement of hostilities the 
work of the Royal Army Medical Corps has 
been carried out with untiring zeal and 
devotion. Whether at the front under 
conditions such as obtained during the 
fighting on the Aisne, when casualties were 
heavy and accommodation for their recep- 
tion had to be improvised, or on the line of 
communications, where ап average of some 
11,000 patients have been daily under 
treatment, the organisation of the medical 
services has always been equal to the de- 
mands made upon it. The careful system 
of sanitation introduced into the army has, 
with tlie assistance of otlier measures, kept 
the troops free from any epidemic, in 
support of which is to be noticed that since 
the commencement of the war some 500 
cases only of enteric have occurred. 

The organisation for the first time in war 
of Banne ene ee is аце to Ше 
initiative aud organising powers of Surgeon- 
General T. J. O'Donnell, D.5.0., “ably 
assisted by Major P. Evans, Royal Army 
Medical Corps. Two of these convoys, 
composed entirely of Red Cross Society 
personnel, have done excellent work under 
the superintendeuce of regular medical 
officers. Twelve hospital trains ply between 
the front and the various bases. I have 
visited several of the trains when halted in 
stations, aud have found them conducted 
with great comfort and efficiency. 

During the more recent phase of the 
campaign the creation of rest depots at the 
front has materially reduced wastage 
of men to the line of communications; 

Since the latter part of October, 1914, the 
whole of the medical arrangements have 
been in the hands of Surgeon-General Sir А. 
T. Sloggett, C.M.G., EK. H. S., under whom 
Surgeon-General T. P. Woodhouse and 
Surgeon-General T. J. O'Donnell have been 
respousible for the organisation on the 
line of communications and at the front 


respectively. 
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CAVALRY IN READINESS. 

As most of the objects for which the 
operations had been undertaken had been 
attained, and as there were reasons why I 
considered it inadvisable to continue the 
attack at that time, I directed Sir Douglas 
Haig on the night of tlie 12th to hold and 
consolidate the ground which had been 
gained by the Fourth and Indian Corps, 
and to suspend further offensive operations 
for the present. 

On the morning of the r2th I informed 
the General Officer Commanding First Army 
that he could call on the Second Cavalry 
Division, under General Gough, for 
immediate support in the event of the 
successes of the First Army opening up 
opportunities for its favourable em loy- 
ment. This division and a brigade of the 
North Midland Division, which was 
temporarily attached to it, was moved 
forward for this purpose. 

The Fifth Cavalry Brigade, under Sir 
Philip Chetwode, reached the Rue 
Bacquerot at 4 p.m., with a view to 
rendering immediate support ; but he was 
informed by tlie General Officer Com- 
manding Fourth Corps that the situation 
was not so favourable as he had hoped it 
would be, and that no further action by 
the cavalry was advisable. 

General Gough's command, therefore, 
retired to Estaires. 

The artillery of all kinds was handled 
with the utmost energy and skill and 
rendered invaluable support in the prost- 
cution of tlic attack. 


THE BRITISH AND GERMAN LOSSES. 
The losses during these three days“ 
fighting were, I regret to say, very severe, 
numbering— 
190 officers and 2,337 other ranks, 
killed. 
359 officers and 8,174 other ranks, 
wounded. 
23 officers and 1,728 other ranks, 


missing. 
But the results attained were, in my opinion, 
wide and far-reaching. 

The encmy left several thousand dead on 
the battlefield, which were seen and counted ; 
and we have positive information that 
upwards of 12,000 wounded were removed 
to the north-east and east by train. 

Thirty officers and 1,657 other ranks of 
the enemy were captured. 

I can best ress my estimate of this 
battle by quoting an extract from a Special 
Order of the Day which I addressed to Sir 
Douglas Haig and the First Army at its 
conclusion :— 

“I am anxious to express to you 
personally my warmest appreciation of 
the skilful manner in which you have 

carried out your orders, and my fervent 
and most heartfelt appreciation of the 
magnificent gallantry and devoted, 
tenacious courage displayed by all ranks 
whom you have ably led to success and 
victory.” 


How THE MUNITION WORKER SAVES 
LIVES. 

L have already commented upon the 
number and severity of the casualties in 
action which have occurred in the period 
under report. Here, once again, I have to 
draw attention to the excellent work done 
by Surgeon.General O'Donnell and his 
officers. No organisation could excel the 
efficiency of the arrangements—whiether in 
regard to time, space, care and comfort, 
or transport—which are made for the 
speedy evacuation of the wounded. 

I wish particularly to express my deep 
sense of the loss incurred by the army in 
general, and by the forces in France in 
particular, in the death of Brigadier-General 
J. Е. Gough, V. C., C.M.G., A. D.C., late 
Brigadier-General, General Staff, First 
Army, which occurred on 22nd February 
us а result of a severe wound received on 
the 2oth February when inspecting tle 
trenches of the Fourth carpas 

I always regarded General Gough as one 
of our most promising military leaders of 
the future. His services as a staff officer 
throughout the campaign have been invalu- 
able, and I had already brought his name 
before your Lordship for immediate 
promotion. 
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I can well understand how deeply these 
casualties are felt by the nation at large, 
but each daily report shows clearly that 
tey, are being endured on at least an equal 
scaic by all the combatants engaged 
throughout Europe, friends and focs alike. 

In war as it is to-day between civilised 
nations, armed to tlie teeth witli the present 
deadly rifle and machine-gun, heavy 
casualties are absolutely unavoidable. For 
the slightest undue exposure the heaviest 
toll is exacted. 

The power of defence conferred by modern 
weapons is the main cause of the long 
duration of the battles of the present day, 
and it is this fact which mainly accounts 
for such loss and waste of life. 

Both one and the other can, however, be 
shortened and lessened if attacks can be 
supported by the most efficient and powerful 
force of artillery available; but am almost 
unlimited supply of ammunition is necessary, 
and a most liberal discretionary power as 
to its use must be given to the artillery 
commanders. 

I am confident that this is the only means 
by which great results can be obtained with 
a minimum of loss. 

I have the honour to be, your Lordship's 
most obedient servant, é 

D. P. FRENCH, Field Marshal, 
Commanding-in-Chief the British 
Army in the Field. 


Ш.—ТНЕ SECOND BATTLE OF 
YPRES. 


General Headquarters, 15th June, 1915. 
Mv LORD, 

Ihave the honour to report that since the 
date of my last despatch (sth April) the 
army in France under шу command has 
been heavily engaged opposite both flanks 
of the line held by the British forces. 

1. In the north the town and district of 
‘Ypres have once more in this campaigu been 
successfully defended against vigorous and 
sustained attacks made by large forces of the 
enemy, and supported by a mass of heavy 
and field artillery which, not only in number 
but also in weight and calibre, is superior to 
any concentration of guns which has pre- 
viously assailed that part of the line. 

In the south a vigorous offensive has again 
been taken by troops of the First Army, in 
the course of which a large area of en- 
trenched and fortified ground has been 
captured from the enemy, whilst valuable 
support has been affor са to the attack 
which our Allies have carried on with such 
marked success against the enemy's posi- 
tions to the east of Arras and Lens. 


THE BARBARITY OF GAS. 


2. I much regret that during the period 
under report the fighting has been character- 
ised on the enemy's side by a cynical and 
barbarous disregard of the well-known 
usages of civilised war and a flagrant defiance 
of the Hague Convention. 

All the scientific resources of Germany 
have apparently been brought into play to 
produce а gas of so virulent aud poisonous а 
nature that any human being brought into 
contact with it is first paralysed and then 
meets with a lingering and agonising death. 

The enemy has invariably prece cd, pre- 
pared, and supported his attacks by a 
discharge in stupendous volume of these 
poiso nous gas fumes whenever the wind was 

avourable. € 

Such weather conditions have only pre- 
vailed to any extent in the neighbourhood 
of Ypres, and there can be no doubt that the 
effect of these poisonous fumes materially 
influenced the operations in that theatre, 
until experience suggested effective counter 
measures, which have since been so periected 

render them innocuous. —.. 
а The brain power and thought which has 
evidently been at work before this uuworthy 
method of making wat reached the pitch of 
efficiency which has been demonstrated in 
its practice shows that the Germans must 
have harboured these designs for a long time. 

As a soldier, I canuot help expressing the 
deepest regret and some Surprise that an 
army which hitherto has claimed to be the 
chief exponent of the chivalry of war should 
have stooped to em loy such devices against 
brave ue gallant tocs. 
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4. It was at the commencement of tlic 
second battle of Ypres оп the evening of the 
22nd April, referred to in paragraph 2 of 
this report, that the enemy first made изе 
of asphyxiating gas. 

Some days previously I had complied with 
General Joffre’s request to take over the 
trenches occupied by the French, and on 
the evening of the 22nd the troops holding 
the lines east of Ypres were posted as 
follows :— 

From Steenstracte to the east of 
Langemarck, as far as the Poclcappelle 
Road, a French Division. 

Thence, in a south-casterly direction to- 
ward the Passchendaele-Becelaere Road, 
the Canadian Division. 

Thence a Division took up the line in a 
southerly direction east of Zonnebske to 
a point west of Becelacre, whence another 
Division continued tlie line south-east to 
the northern limit of the Corps оп its 


right. 

Of the Fifth Corps there were four 
battalions in Divisional Reserve about 
Ypres; the Canadian Division had one 
battalion in Divisional Reserve and the First 
Canadian Brigade in Army Reserve. An 
Infantry Brigade, which had just been with- 
drawn after suffering heavy losses on Hill Go, 
was resting about Vlamertinghe. 


THE First Gas ATTACK. 

Following a heavy bombardment, the 
enemy attacked the French Division at 
about 5 p.m., using asphyxiating gases for 
the first time. Aircraft reported that at 
about 5 p.m. thick, yellow smoke had been 
seen issuing from the German trenches 
between Langemarck and Bixschoote. The 
French reported that two simultaneous 
attacks had been made east of the Ypres- 
Staden Railway, in which these asphyxiating 
gases had been employed. 

What follows almost defies description. 
The effect of these poisonous gases was so 
virulent as to render the whole of the line 
held by the French Division mentioned 
above practically incapable of any action at 
all. It was at first impossible for anyone to 
realise what had actually happened. The 
smoke and fumes hid everything from sight, 
and hundreds of men were thrown into а 
comatose or dying condition, and within an 
hour the whole tion had to be abandoned, 
together with about fiity guns. 

wish particularly to repudiate any idea 
of attaching the least blame to the French 
Division for this unfortunate incident. 

After all the examples our gallant Allies 
have shown of dogged and tenacious courage 
in the many trying situations in which they 
have been placed throughout the course ої 
this campaign it is quite superfluous ior me 
to dwell on this aspect of the incident, and 
I would only express my firm conviction 
that, if any troops in the world had been 
able to hold their trenches in the face of such 
a treacherous and altogether unexpected 
onslaught, the French Division would have 
stood firm. 


THE CANADIANS’ STAND. 


The left flank of the Canadian Division 
was thus leit dangerously exposed to serious 
attack in flank, and there appeared to be a 
prospect of their being overw. elmed and of 
a successful attempt by the Germans to cut 
off the British troops occupying the salient 
to the east. In spite of the danger to which 
they were exposed the Canadians held their 
ground with a magnificent display ої 
tenacity and courage, and it is not too 
much to say that the bearing and conduct 
of these splendid troops averted a disaster 
which might have been attended with the 
most serious consequences. They were 
supported with great prO by the 
reserves of the divisions holding the salient 
and by a brigade which had been resting in 
billets. 2 

Throughout the night the enemy's attacks 
were repulsed, effective counter-attacks 
were delivered, and at length touch was 
gained with the French right and a new line 
was formed. E 

The Second London Heavy Battery, which 
had been attached to the Canadian Division, 
was posted behind the right of the French 

Division, and, being involved in their 
retreat, fell into the enemy's hands, It was 
recaptured by the Canadians їп their 
counter-attack, but the guus could not be 
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withdrawn before the Canadians were again 
driven back. 

During the night I directed the Cavalry 
Corps and the Northumbrian Division, 
which was then in gencral reserve, to move 
to the west of Ypres, and placed these troops 
at the disposal of the General Officer 
commanding the Second Army. I also 
directed other reserve troops from the 
Third Corps and the First Army to be held 
in readiness to meet eventualities. 


PLANS WITH GENERAL Foci. 

In the confusion of the gas and smoke the 
Germans succeeded in capturing the bridge 
at Steenstraate and some works south of 
Lizerne, all of which were in occupation by 
the French. 8 к 

The enemy having th:s established him- 
self to the west of the 11 Canal, I was 
somewhat apprehensive of his succeeding in 
driving a wedge between the French and 
Belgian troops at this point. I directed, 
therefore, that some of the reinforcenients 
sent north should be used to support and 
assist General Putz, should he find ifficulty 
in preventing any further advance of the 
Germans west oi the canal. 

At about 10 o'clock on the morning of 
the 23rd connection was finally ensured 
between the left of the Canadian Division 
and the French right, about 800 yards east 
of the canal; but as this entailed the main- 
tenance by the British troops of a much 
longer line than that which they had held 
before the attack commenced on the pre- 
vions night, there were no reserves available 
for counter-attack until reinforcements, 
which were ordered up from the Second 
Army, were able to deploy to the cast of 
Ypres. 


Early on the morning of the 23rd I went 
to see General Foch, mm from him I received 
a detailed account of what had ha ed, 
as reported by General Putz. General Foch 
informed me that it was his intention to 
make good the original line and regain the 
trenches which the French Division had lost. 
He expressed the desire that I should 
maintain my present linc, assuring me that 
the original position would be re-cstablished 
in a few days. General Foch further in- 
formed me that he had ordered up large 
French reinforcements, which were now on 
their way, and that troops from the north had 
already arrived to reinforce Gencral Putz. 

I fully concurred in the wisdom of the 
cazals wish to re-establish our old line, 
and a to co-operate in the way he 
desired, stipulating Bowen that if the 
ponton was not re-established within a 

ted time I could not allow the British 

t to remain in so exposed a situation 
as that which the action of the previous 
twenty-four hours had compelled them to 
occupy. 
A CRITICAL TIME 

During the whole of the 23rd the enemy's 
artillery was very active, and his attacks all 
along the front were supported by some 
heavy үа which had been brought down 
from the coast in the neighbourhood of 
Ostend. 

The loss of the guns on the night of the 
22nd prevented this fire from being kept 
down, and much aggravated the situation, 
Our tions, however, were well main- 
tained by the vigorous counter-attacks made 
by the Fifth Corps. 

During the day I directed two brigades of 
the Third Corps and the Lahore Division of 
t Indian Sorpa — be moved up to the 

"pres area and placed at the dis al of t 
Second Army. Р pes не 

In the coursc of these two or three days 
many circumstances combined to render tlic 
situation east of the Y Canal very 
critical ind most difficult to deal with. 

е confusion caused by the sudden 
retirement of the French Division, and the 
necessity for closing up the вар and checking 
the enemy's advance at al] costs, led to a 
mixing up of units and a sudden shifting of 
the areas of command which was quite 
unavoidable. Fresh units, as they came u 
from the South, had to be pushed into the 
firing line in an area Swept by artillery fire, 
which, owing to the Capture of the French 

guns, we were unable to keep down, 


^ GENERAL HULL'S RESOURCE, 
1l this led to ‘very heavy casualtics, and I 
wish to place on record the deep admiration 


THE “MANCHESTER GUARDIAN" 


which I feel for the resource and presence of 
mind evinced by the leaders actually on the 
spot. _ д 
Pre parts taken by Major-General Snow 
and Brigadier-General Hull were reporte 

to me as being particularly marked in this 
respect. 

п instance of this occurred on the after- 
noon of the 24th, when the enemy succeeded 
in breaking through the line at St. Julien. 

Brigadicr-Gencral Hull, acting under the 
orders of Lieutenant-General Alderson, 
organised a powerful counter-attack with 
his own brigade and some of the nearest 
available units, He was called upon to 
control, with only his brigade staff, parts of 
battalions from six separate divisions which 
were quite new to the ground. Although the 
attack did not succeed in retaking St. 

ulien, it effectually checked the enemy's 
further advance, 

It was only on the morning of the 25th 
that the enemy were able to force back the 
left of the Canadian Division from the point 
where it had originally joined the French 
line. 

During the night ond the сапу morning 
of the 25th the enemy directed a heavy 
attack against tlie division at Brookseinde 
cross roads, which was Supported by a 
powerful shell fire, but he failed to make any 
progress. 

During the whole of this time the town 
of Ypres and all the roads to the east and 
west were uninterruptedly subjected to a 
violent artillery fire; but in Spite of this, the 
supply of both food and ammunition was 
maintained throughout with order and 
efficiency. 


EFFORTS TO RECOVER GROUND. 

During the afternoon of the 25th many 
German prisoners were taken, including 
some officers, The hand-to-hand fighting 
was very severe, and the enemy suffered 
heavy loss, 

During the 26th the Lahore Division and 
a cavalry divison were pushed up into the 
fighting line, the former on the Tight of the 
French, the latter in support of the Fifth 


огрз. 

Та the afternoon the Lahore Division, in 
conjunction with the French right, succeeded 
in pushing the enemy back some little 
distance towards the north, but their further 
advance was stopped owing to the continual 
employment by the спешу of asphyxiating 


gas. 

On the right of the Lahorc Division tlie 
Northumberland Infantry Brigade advanced 
against St. Julien and actually succeeded in 
entering, and for a time occupying, the 
southern portion of that village. "They were, 
however, eventually driven back, largely 
owing to gas, and finally occupied a line a 
short way to the south. This attack was 
most e and gallantly led by 
DUM Genioral Riddell, who, I regret to 
Say, was uring the progress 

И усе, g P of the 

Although по attack was made on the 
South-eastern side of the Salient, the 


were advancing north to the attack, in 
S sonia giles 

е gallant attempts made by the 
Lahore Division on the 27th, in conjunction 
with the French, pushed the enemy further 
north; but they were partially frustrated 
by the constant fumes of gas to which they 
Were exposed. Im spite of this, however, a 
certain amount of ground was gained, 


Lizerne, and had 

Steenstraate and 55 A e 

Dee E of the 28th no further progress had 

ade 

orignal DES Owards the recapture of the 
Sent instructions therefore, to Si 

feet Plumer, who was now in аи 

Е take Preliminary measures 

had been pum upon the new line which 

On the morning of the 29th I had anot 

Rae with General Foch, who 1118 151 
at strong Teinforcements were hourl 

D. 


was timed to commence at daybreak on the 
3oth, should be known. To thisI agreed, and 
instructed Sir Herbert Plumer accordingly, 

No substantial advance having been made 
by tlie French, I issued orders to Sir Herbert 
Plumer at one o'clock on May ist to com- 
mence his withdrawal to the new line, 

The retirement was commenced the 
following night, and the new line was оссц- 
pied on the morning of May 4th. ~ 

I am oi opinion that this retirement, 
carried out deliberately with scarcely any 
loss, and in the face of an enemy in position, 
reflects the greatest possible credit on Sir 
Herbert Plumer and those who so efficiently 
carried out his orders. : 

The successful conduct of this operation 
was the more remarkable from the fact that 
on the evening of May 2nd, when it was only 
half completed, the enemy made a heavy 
attack, with the usual gas accompaniment, 
on St. Julien and the line to the west of it. 


GERMAN ATTACKS DRIVEN Back. 

An attack on a line to the east of Fortuin 
was made at the same time under similar 
conditions, 

In both casés our troops were at first 
driven from their trenches by gas fumes, but 
on the arrival of the supporting battalions 
and two brigades of a cavalry division, 
which were sent up in support from about 
Potijze, all the lost trenches were regained 
at night. 

On the 3rd May, while the retirement was 
still going on, another violent attack was 
directed on the northern face of the salient, 
This was also driven back with heavy loss 
to the enemy. 

Further attempts of the enemy during the 
night of the 3rd to advance from the woods 
west of St. Julien were frustrated entirely 
by the fire of our artillery. 

During the whole of the 4th the enemy 
heavily shelled the trenches we had 
evacuated, quite unaware that they were 
no longer occupied. So soon as tlie retire- 
ment was discovered the Germans com- 
menced to entrench opposite our new line 
and to advance their guns to new positions, 
Our artillery, assisted by acroplanes, caused 
him considerable loss in carrying out these 
operations. 

Up to the morning of the 8th the enemy 
made attacks at short intervals, covered by 
Bas, on all parts of the line to the cast of 
Ypres, but was everywhere driven back with 
heavy loss, 


SIR Н. PLUMER'S DESPERATE 
BATTLE. 

Throughout the whole period since the 
first break of the line on the night of April 
22nd all the troops in this area had been 
constantly вирее {о violent аг{Шегу 
bombardment from а large mass of guns 
with an unlimited supply of ammunition. 
It proved impossible whilst under so vastly 
superior fire of artillery to dig efficient 
trenches, or Properly to reorganise the line, 
after the confusion and demoralisation 
caused by tlie first great gas surprise and the 
subsequent almost daily gas attacks, Nor 
was it until after this date (May 8th) that 
effective preventatives had been devised 
E provided; 
violent bombardment of near 
of the Witte Con arly the whole 
on the morning of the 8th, which 
Concentrated on the front of the division 
between north and South of Frezenberg. 
This fire completely obliterated the trenches 


The artillery bombardment was shortly 
followed by a heay infantry attack, before 
whith our line had to give way. 


LINES BROKEN, 

I relate what happened in Sir Herbert 
Plumer's own words :— 

“The right of one brigade was broken 
about 10-15 a.m. ; then its centre, and then 
part of the left of the brigade in the next 
Section to the south. The Princess Patricia's 
Canadian Light Infantry, however, although 
suffering very heavily, stuck to their fire or 
support trenches throughout the day. At 
this time two’ battalions were moved to 
General Headquarters second line astride 


arriving t y Ше Meniu road to support and cover the 
med E lo support Gi and umnitized life GÉxtigsitridi vision, ppo 
Or any retire- “ At 12-25 p.m. the centre of a brigade 


ment until the Tesult of his attack, which 


further to the left also broke; its right 
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battalion, however, the First Suffolks, which 
had been refused to cover a gap, still held 
оп, and were apparently surrounded and 
overwhelmed. Meanwhile, three more 
battalions had been moved up to reinforce, 
two other battalions were moved up in 
support to Gencral Headquarters line, and 
an infantry brigade came up to the grounds 
of Vlamartinghe Chateau in corps reserve. 

“ At 11-30 a.m. a small party of Germans 
attempted to advance against the left of the 
British line, but were destroyed by the 
Second Essex Regiment. 

“ А counter-attack was launched at 3-30 
p.m. by the First York and Lancaster 
Regiment, Third Middlesex Regiment, Sec- 
ond East Surrey Regiment, Second Royal 
Dublin Fusiliers, and the First Royal 
Warwickshire Regiment. The counter- 
attack reached Frezenberg, but was 
eventally driven back and held up on a 
line running about north and south through 
Verlorenhock, despite repeated efforts to 
advance. The Twelfth London Regiment 
on the left succeeded at great cost in reach- 
ing the original trench line, and did con- 
siderable execution with their machine-gun. 

“The 7th Argyll and Sutherland High- 
landers and the First East Lancashire 
Regiment attacked in a nortli-easterly 
direction towards Wieltje, aud connected 
the old trench line with the ground gained 
by the counter-attack, the line being con- 
solidated during the night. 

“ During the night orders were received 
that two cavalry divisions would be moved 
up and placed at the disposal of the Fifth 
Corps, and a Territorial Division would be 
moved up to be used if required. 


TERRIFIC SHELLING. 

“ On the gth the Germans again repeated 
their bombardment. Very heavy shell fire 
was concentrated for two hours on Ше 
trenches of the Second Gloucestershire 
Regiment and Second Cameron Highlanders, 
followed by an infantry attack which was 
successfully repulsed. The Germans again 
bombarded the salient, and a further attack 
in the afternoon succeeded in occupying 
150 yards of trench. Тһе Gloucesters 
counter-attacked, but suffered heavily, and 
the attack failed. The salient being very 
exposed to shell fire from both flanks, as 
well as in front, it was deemed advisable 
not to attempt to retake the trench at night, 
and a_ retrenchment was therefore dug 
across it. 

“ At 3 p.m. the enemy started to shell the 
whole front of tlic centre division, and it 
was reported that the right brigade of this 
division was being heavily punished, but 
continued to maintain its line. 

“The trenches of the brigades on the left 
centre were also heavily shelled during 
the day, and attacked by infantry. Both 
attacks were repulsed. 

“On the 1oth instant the trenches on 
either side of the Menin-Ypres road were 
shelled very severely all the morning. The 
Second Cameron Highlanders, Ninth Royal 
Scots, aud the Third and Fourth King's 
Royal Rifles, however, repulsed an attack 
made, under cover of gas, with heavy loss. 
Finally, when the trenches had been prac- 
tically destroyed and a large number of the 
garrison buried, the Third King's Royal 
Rifles and Fourth Rifle Brigade fell back 
to the trenches immediately west of Belle- 
waarde Wood. So heavy had been the shell 
fire that tlie proposal to join up the line 
with a switch through the wood had to be 
abandoned, the trees broken by the shells 
forming an impassable entanglement. 


ENEMY'S GREAT LOSS FOR SMALI, GAIN. 
After a comparatively quiet night aud 
morning (1oth-11th) the hostile artillery fire 
Was Concentrated on the trenches of the 
Second Cameron Highlanders and First 
Argyll and Sutherland Highlanders at a 
slightly more northern point than on the 
revious day. The Germans attacked in 
огсе and gained a footing in part of the 
trenches, but were promptly ejected by a 
Scuba company of the Ninth Royal 
Scots. After a second short artillery bom- 
bardment the Germans again attacked 
about 115 p-m, but sed again repulsed by 
machine-gun fire. A tl om- 
bardment followed, aud this очар 
Germans succeeded in gaining a trench--or 
rather what was left of it—-a local counter- 


attack failing. However, during the night 
the enemy were again driven out. The 
trench by this time being practically non- 
existent, the garrison found it untenable 
under the very heavy shell fire the enemy 
brought to bear upon it, and the trench was 
evacuated. ‘Twice more did the German 
snipers creep back into it, and twice more 
they were cjected. Finally, a retrenchment 
was made, cutting off the salient which had 
been contested throughout the day. It was 
won owing solely to the superior weight and 
number of the enemy's guns, but both our 
infantry and our artillery took a very heavy 
toll of the спешу, and the ground Jost has 
proved of little use to the enemy. 

“On the remainder of the front the day 
passed comparatively quictly, though most 
parts of the line underwent intermittent 
shelling by guns of various calibre. 

“ With the assistance of the Royal Flying 
Corps the Thirty-first Heavy Battery scored 
a direct hit on a German gun, and the North 
Midland Heavy Battery got on to some 
German howitzers with great success. 

“With the exception of another very 
heavy burst of shell fire against the right 
division сапу in the morning, the r2th 
passed uneventiully, 


CAVALRY IN THE TRENCIIES. 

“On the night of the rath-13th the line 
was reorganised, the centre division retiring 
into army reserve to rest, and their places 
being taken in the trenches by the two 
cavalry divisions; the artillery and engi- 
neers of the centre division forming with 
them what is known as the ‘ Cavalry Force,’ 
under the command of Gencral de Lisle. 

“On the 13th, the various rclicis having 
been completed without incident, the 
heaviest bombardment yet experienced 
broke out at 4-30 a.m., and continued with 
little intermission throughout the day. At 
about 7-45 a.m. the Cavalry Brigade astride 
the railway, having suffered very severel 
and their trenches having been obliterated, 
fell back about Зоо yards. The North 
Somerset Yeomanry on the right of the 
brigade, although also suffering severely, 
hung on to their trenches throughout the 
day, and actually advanced and attacked 
the enemy with the bayonet The brigade 
on its right also maintained its position ; 
as did also the cavalry division, except the 
left squadron, which, when reduced to six- 
teen men, fell back. 


THE SECOND ESSEX'S INITIATIVE. 

“The Second Essex Regiment, realising 
the situation, promptly charged and retook 
the trench,. holding it until relieved by the 
cavalry. Meanwhile a counter-attack by 
two cavalry brigades was launched at 2-30 
p-m., and succeeded, in spite of ba heavy 
shrapnel aud rifle fire, in regaining the 
original line of trenches, turning out the 
Germans who had entered it, and in some 
cases pursuing them for some distance. 
But a very heavy shell fire was again opened 
on them, and they were again compelled to 
retire to an irregular line їп rear, principally 
the craters of shell holes. The enemy in 
their counter-attack suffered very severe 
losses. 

“ The fighting in other parts of the line 
was little less severe. The First East 
Lancashire Regiment were slielled out of 
their trenches, but their support company 
and the Second Essex Regiment, agaiu 
acting on their own initiative, won them 
back. The enemy penetrated into the farm 
at the north-east corner of the line, but the 
First Rifle Brigade, after a severe struggle, 
expelled them, The First Hampshire 
Regiment also repelled an attack, and 
killed every German who got within fifty 
yards of their trenches, The Fifth London 
Regiment, despite very heavy casualties, 
maintained their position unfalteringly. At 


‚ the southern end of the line the left brigade 


was once again heavily shelled, as indeed 
was the whole front. 


THE LINE PRACTICALLY MAINTAINED. 

At the end of a very hard day's fightin, 
our linc remained iu its former position, wit 
tlie exception of the short distance lost by 
one cavalry division, Later the line was 


forward, and a new line was dug iu a 
so ТА ФАП «ЕШР лов ang 
na 


ieinally held. The night passed quietly. 
OE Working parties of irom 1,200 to 1,800 
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men have been found every night by a 
Territorial Division and other units for work 
on rear lines of defence, in addition to the 
work performed by the garrisons in recon- 
structing the front linc trenches which were 
daily destroyed by shell fire. 

“The work performed by the Royal 
Flying Corps has been invaluable. Apart 
from the hostile acroplanes actually des- 
troyed, our airmen have prevented а great 
deal of aerial reconnaissance by the enemy, 
and have registered a large number of 
targets with our artillery. 


“ LANCASHIRE LYNN'S" FEAT. 


“There have been many cases of indi- 
vidual gallantry. As instances may be given 
the following :— 

“ During one of the heavy attacks made 
against our infantry gas was seen rolling 
forward from the enemy's trenches. Private 
Lynn, of the Second Lancashire Fusiliers, 
at once rushed to the machine gun without 
waiting to adjust his respirator. Single- 
handed he kept his gun in action the whole 
time the gas was rolling over, actually hoist- 
ing it on the parapet to get a better field of 
fire. Although nearly suffocated by the gas, 
he poured a stream of lead into the ad- 
vancing cnemy and checked their attack. 
He was carried to his dug-out, but, hearing 
another attack was imminent, he tried to 
get back to his gun. Twenty-four hours later 
he died in great agony from the effects oi 
the gas. 

** А young subaltern in a cavalry regiment 
went forward alone one afternoon to recon- 
noitre. He got into a wood, 1,200 yards in 
front of our lines, which he found occupied 
by Germans, and came back with the 
information that the enemy had evacuated 
a trench and were digging another 
information which proved most valuable to 
the artillery as well as to his own unit. 


А NIGHT ADVENTURE. 

“А patrol of two officers aud а поп-сош- 
missioned officer of the First Cambridge- 
shires went out one night to reconnoitre a 
German trench 350 yards away. Creeping 
along the parapet of the trench, they heard, 
sounds indicating the presence of six or 
seven of the cnemy. Further on they heard 
deep snores, apparently proceeding irom a 
dug-out immediately beneath them. Al- 
though they knew that the garrison of the 
trench outnumbered them, they decided to 

rocure ап identification. Unfortunately, 
in pulling out a clasp knife with which to 
cut off the sie en iau disc, опе of 
the officer's revolvers went off. A conversa- 
tion in agitated whispers broke out in the 
German trench, but the patrol crept safely 
away, the garrison being too startled to fire. 

“Despite the very severe shelling to 
which the troops had been subjected, which 
obliterated trenches and caused very many 
casualties, the spirit of all ranks remains 
excellent. The enemy's losses, particularly 
on the 10th and 13th, have unquestionably 
been serious. On the latter day they 
evacuated trenches (in face of the cavalry 
counter-attack) in which were afterwards 
found quantities of equipment and some of 
their own wounded. The enemy have been 
seen stripping our dead, aud on three 
occasions men in khaki have been scen 
advancing." 


THE BRILLIANT FRENCH ADVANCE. 

The fight went on by the exchange of 
desultory shell and rifle fire, but without 
auy remarkable incident until the morning 
of May 24th, During this period, however, 
the French on our left had attained con- 
siderable success. On the 15th instant they 
captured Steenstracte and the trenches in 
Het Sas, and on the 16th they drove the 
enemy headlong over the canal, finding two 
thousand German dead. On the 17th they 
made a substantial advance on the cast 
side of the canal, and on the zoth they 
repelled a German counter-attack, making 
a further advance in the same direction, ап 
taking one hundred prisoners. 


EAST OP YPRES. 

On the carly morning of the 24th a violent 
outburst of gas against nearly the whole 
front was followed by heay ell fire, and 
the most determined attack was delivered 
against our position cast of Ypres. 
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The hour of attack 1 8 C at 2445 
am. A la roportion of the men wc 
asleep, Aud th, 2 was too sudden to 
give them time to put on their тез irators. 

The Second Royal Irish and the Ninth 
Argyll and. Sutherland Highlanders, over- 
come by gas fumes, were driven out of a 
farm held in front of the left Division, and 
this the enemy proceeded to hold and fortify. 

All attempts to retake this farm during 
the day failed, and during the night of the 
24th-25th the General Officer commanding 


B.CTHE GERMANS 


CONCLUSIONS OF LORD BRYCE'S COMMITTEE 
ON THE EVIDENCE SUBMITTED TO THEM, 

... If a line is drawn on a map from the 
Belgian frontier to Lidge and continued to 
Charleroi, and a second line drawn from 
Liége to Malines, a sort of figure resembling 
an irregular Y will be formed. It is along this 
Y that most of the systematic (as opposed 
to isolated) outrages were committed. If 
the iod from August 4th to August 
30th is taken it will be found to cover most 
of these organised outrages. Termonde 
and Alost extend, it is true, beyond the Y 
lines, and they belong to the month of 
September. Murder, rape, arson, and pillage 
began from the moment when the German 
army cr the fronticr. For the first 
fortnight of the war the towns and villages 
near Liége were the chief sufferers. From 
the 19th of August to the end of the month 
outrages spread in the directions of Charleroi 
and Malines, and reach their period of 
greatest intensity. There is a certain sig- 
nificance in the fact that the outrages round 
Liége coincide with the unexpected resist- 
ance of the Belgian army in that district, 
and that the slaughter which reigned from 
the 19th August to the end of the month is 
contemporancous with the period when the 
German army's need for a quick passage 
through Belgium at all costs was 8 
imperative. 

ere let a distinction be drawn between 
two classes of outrages. 

Individual acts of brutality—ill-treat- 
ment of civilians, rape, plunder, and the 
like—were very widely committed. These 
are more numerous and more shocking than 
would be expected in warfare between 
civilised Powers, but they differ rather in 
extent than in kind from what has happened 
in previous though not recent wars. 

п all wars many shocking and outrageous 
acts must be expected, for in every large 
army there must be a proportion of men of 
criminal instincts whose worst passions are 
unloosed by the immunity which the con- 
ditions of warfare afford. Drunkenness, 
moreover, may turn even a soldier who has 
no criminal habits into a brute, who may 
commit outrages at which he would himself 
be shocked in his sober moments, and there 
is evidence that intoxication was extremely 
prevalent among the German army, both in 

Belgium and in France, for plenty of wine 
was to be found in the villages and country 
houses which were pillaged. Many of the 
worst outrages appear to have been per- 
petrated by men under the influence of 
drink. Unfortunately, little seems to have 
кеп 2 80де io repress this source of 
In the present war, however—and this is 
the gravest c against the German 
army—the evidence shows that the killing 
of non-combatants was carried out to an 
extent for which no previous war between 
nations claiming to фе Civilised (for such 
cases as the atrocities perpetrated by the 
Turks on the Bul istians in 1876 
and on the Armenian Christians in 1895 and 
186, do not belong to that category) 
urnishes any precedent. That this killing 
was done as part of a deliberate plan is clear 
from the facts hereinbefore set forth rcgard- 
ing Louvain, Aerschot, Dinant, and other 
towns, The sath us done under orders 
in each place. It began at a certain fixed 
date, and stopped (with some few excep- 
tions) at another fixed date, Some of the 
officers who carried out the work did it 
reluctantly, and said they were obeying 
directions from their chiefs. ‘The same 


Temarks apply to the destructi 
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perty. House burning was part of E 
Programme; and villages, A large parts 
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the left Division decided to take up a new 
Jine, which, although slightly in rear of the 
old one, lie considered to be a much better 
position. This operation was successfully 
ied out. К 
эш hout the day the whole line was 
subjected to one of the most violent artillery 
attacks which it had ever undergone, and 
the Fifth Corps and the Cavalry Divisious 
engaged had to fight hard to maintain their 
itions. On the following day, however, 
the line was consolidated, joining the right 


of a city, were given to the flames as part 
of the terrorising policy. x 

Citizens of neutral states who visited 
Belgium in December and January report 
that the German authorities do not deny 
that non-combatants were systematically 
killed in large numbers during the first 
weeks of the invasion, and this, so far as we 
know, has never been officially denied. If 
it were denied, tlic flight and continued 
voluntary exile of thousands of Belgian 
refugees would go far to contradict a denial, 
for there is по historical parallel in modern 
times for the flight of a large part of a nation 
before an invader. 

The German Government have, however, 
sought to justify their severities on the 
grounds of military necessity, and have 
excused them as retaliation for cases in 
which civilians fired on German troops. 
There may have been cases in which such 
firing occurred, but no proof has ever been 
given, or, to our knowledge, attempted to 
be given, of such cases, nor of the stories of 
shocking outrages perpetrated by Belgian 
men and women on German soldiers. 


Two classes of murder in particular 
require special mention, because onc of them 
is almost new, and the other altogether 
unprecedented. The former is the seizure 
of peaceful citizens as so-called hostages to 
be kept as a pledge for the conduct of the 
civil population, or as a mcans to secure some 
military advantage, or to compel the pay- 
ment of a contribution, the hostages being 
shot if the condition imposed by the 
arbitrary will of the invader is not fulfilled. 
Such hostage taking, with the penalty of 
death attached, lias now and then happened, 
the most notable case being the shooting of 
the Archbishop of Paris aud some of his clergy 
by tlie Communards of Paris in 1871, but it 
is opposed both to the rules of war and to 
every principle of justice and humanity. 
The latter kind of murder is the killing of the 
innocent inhabitants of a village because 
shots have been fired, or are alleged to have 
been fired, on the troops by someone in the 
village. For this practice no previous 
example and no justification have been ог 
can be pleaded. Soldiers suppressing an 
insurrection may have sometimes slain 
civilians mingled with insurgents, and 
Napoleon's forces in Spain are said to have 
now and then killed promiscuously when 
trying to clear guerillas out of a village. 
But in Belgium large bodies of men, some- 
times including the burgomaster and the 
priest, were seized, marched by officers to 
a spot chosen for the purpose, and there 
shot in cold blood, without any attempt at 
trial or even inquiry, under the pretence oí 
inflicting punishment upon the village, 
though these unhappy victims were not even 
charged with having themselves committed 
any wrongful act, and though, in some cases 
at least, the village authorities had done all 

in their power to prevent any molestation 
of the invading force. Such acts are no 
part of war, for inuocence is entitled to 
Tespect суеп in war. They are mere mur- 
ders, just as the drowning of the innocent 
passengers and crews on a merchant ship 
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of the French at the same place as before 
and passing through Wicltje (which wag 
strongly fortified) in a southerly direction 
on to Hooge, where the cavalry have since 
strongly occupied the chateau, and pushed 
our line further east. 
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Liége was followed by that regarding 
Aerschot, Louvain, Andenne, Dinant, and 
the other towns and villages, the cumulative 
effect of sucli a mass of concurrent testimony 
became irresistible, and we were driven to 
the conclusion that the things described had 
really happened, The question then arose 
how they could have happened. Not from 
mere military licence, for the discipline of 
the German army is proverbially stringent, 
and its obedience implicit. Not from any 
special ferocity of the troops, for whoever 
has travelled among the Gerinan peasantry 
knows that they are as kindly апа good- 
natured as any people in Europe, and those 
who can recall the war of 1870 will remember 
that no charges resembling those proved by 
these depositions were then cstablished. 
The excesses recently committed in Belgium 
were, morcover, too widespread and too 
uniform in their character to be mere 
sporadic outbursts of passion or rapacity. 

The explanation seems to be that these 
excesses were committed—in some cases 
ordered, in others allowed—on a system 
and iu pursuance of a set purpose That 
purpose was to strike terror into the civil 
population and dishearten the Belgian 
troops, so as to crush down resistance and 
extinguish the very spirit of self-defence. 
The pretext that civilians had fired upon the 
invading troops was used to justify not 
merely the shooting of individual francs- 
tireurs, but tlie murder of large numbers 
of innocent civilians, an act absolutely 
forbidden by the rules of civilised warfare. 

In the minds of Prussian officers War 
seems to have become a sort oí sacred 
mission, one of the highest functions of the 
omnipotent State, which is itself as much 
an Army as a State. Ordinary morality 
and the ordinary sentiment of pity vanish 
in its presence, superseded by a new stand- 
ard which justifies to the soldier every 
meaus that can conduce to success, however 
shocking to a natural sense of justice and 
humanity, however revolting to his own 
feelings. The Spirit of War is deified. 
Obedience to the State and its War Lord 
leaves по room for any other duty or feeling. 
Cruelty becomes legitimate when it promises 
victory. Proclaimed by the heads of the 
army, this doctrine would seem to have 
permeated the officers aud affected even the 
private soldiers, leading them to justify tlic 

illing of non-combatants as an act of war, 
and so accustoming them to slaughter that 
even women and children become at last 
the victims. It caunot be supposed to be 
a national doctrine, for it neither springs 
from nor reflects the mind and feelings of the 
German people as they have heretofore been 
known to other nations. It is a specifically 
military doctrine, the outcome of a theory 
held by a ruling caste who have b 
and thought, written and talked. and 
dreamed about War until they have fallen 
under its obsession and been hypnotised 
by its spirit. 

The doctrine is plainly sct forth in the 
German Official Monograph on the usages 
of war on land, issued under the direction 
of the German staff. This book is perv 
throughout by the view that whatever 
military needs suggest becomes thereby 
lawful, and upon this principle, as the 
diarics show, the German officers acted. 

If this explanation be the true one, Ше 
mystery is solved, aud that which CET 
scarcely credible becomes more intelligible, 
though not less pernicious. This is not tie 
only case that history records in which а 
false theory, disguising itself as loyalty 
conception of Duty, and become a source 
of danger to the world. 
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Mr. Asquith Inspecting the Royal Flying Corps. 
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HISTORY OF THE WAR. 


CHAPTER 1. 
THE FLYING SERVICES. 


THE NAVAL AIR SERVICE—OPERATIONS ON THE BELGIAN COAST—AEROPLANES V. MINES--THE KITE BALILOON—-LIEUTENANT 
. WARNEFORD'S EXPLOIT—THE ROYAL, FLYING CORPS—THE NEW GERMAN AEROPLANES. 


CURRENT narrative of the work of the Flying 

Services in the war must err on the side of 

reticence, for even in describing past events 

it is easy to disclose facts that might be of 
service to the enemy. It would not, however, be just to 
two of the hardest working services in the war to defer 
notice of their achievement, even though such notice can 
hardly do more than gather up the facts set forth in the 
official communiqués. 

As a brauch of the Senior Service, the work of the 
Royal Naval Air Service must of course have precedence. 
The Naval Air Service was obviously intended to co- 
operate with the fleet, and the fact that its co-operation 
has had no particular effect on the course of the war 
at sea is primarily due to the fact that the fleet has had 
very little to do except police work, the German navy 
having elected to intern itself in the vicinity of the Riel 
Canal, and merely to send out occasional fast cruisers 
and small patrol boats, which have been faithfully dealt 
with by our own surface boats intended for that purpose. 
Owing to the war taking thisq ЕИ course, the Royal 
Naval Air Service was deprived о 

A2—VOI., III. 


its existence, but in spite of that it has done an enormous 
amount of very hard work. 

In an earlier chapter of this history (Vol. I., Chapter 
XXVII.) the major actions of the Royal Naval Air 
Service have been dealt with up to Christmas of 
1914, these including the raids on Düsseldorf, Cologne 
and Friederichshafen by shore-going naval aeroplanes, 
and the raids on Cuxhaven and the surrounding district 
by seaplanes. On January roth, there was what practically 
amounted to an aerial battle in the neighbourhood of 
Dunkirk, disclosed in an Admiralty communiqué stating 
that twelve or thirteen German aeroplanes appeared over 
Dunkirk and dropped bombs. British naval aeroplanes, 
with French and Belgian machines, promptly attacked the 
Jermans, one of which was brought down just over the 
Belgian frontier, pilot and passenger being captured. 
On this same day one of the most gallant actions 
of the war was performed by Squadron-Commander 
R. B. Davies, В.Х, He and Flight-Lieutenant Peirse, 
each alone on an aeroplane, made a raid on Zeebrugge, 
and dropped twenty-seven bombs on two submarines 
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The remains of Zeppelin L3, which was wracked and burnt on the Danish island of Fanoe. 
[Central News, 


A fiant aeroplane built for the Russian army. [Record Press. 


Franch 2ercplanes ready to start aut on a r3conna'ssance. 
[Photographic Service of the French Armies. 
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were many casualties among the crews of the guns on 
the mole. On his way to Zeebrugge, Commander Davies 
was wounded in the thigh, but, despite his wound, con- 
tinued his flight, dropped his bombs, and returned. For 
this action hie and Lieutenant Peirse received well-merited 
D.S.O.'s. 

On February 12th, combined aeroplane and seaplane 
operations were carried out along the Belgian coast, and 
bombs were dropped on Bruges, Zeebrugge, Blankenberghe, 


and Ostend, the intention being to prevent the development 


at those points of submarine bases by the enemy. Thirty- 
four naval aeroplanes and seaplanes took part in this 
raid, and great damage was done to the railway station 
at Ostend and to the Grand Hotel, which was being used 
as the German 
Headquarters. ‘The 
railway was dam- 
aged at Blanken- 
berghe, and the 
electric power 
stationat Zeebrugge 
was also damaged. 
Various German 
mine-sweeping ves- 
sels at the latter 
port were also hit. 
This particular 
operation was 
carried out under 
the most unpleasant 
conditions, for 
there were several 
snowstorms during 
the day, through 
which the pilots 
had to fly. Also, 
the low clouds 
compelled the 
pilots to fly lower 
than they would 
otherwise have 
done, and thus 
exposed them to 
extra risk from 
gun- fire. Happily, 
only two machines 
were damaged in 
this raid, although 
a number of the 
pilots had somewhat 
extraordinary ad- 
ventures. One of 
them so completely 
lost his way in a 
cloud that his entire 
sense of orientation disappeared—he literally did not know 
whether his head pointed up or down, and he only came to 
the conclusion that he was upside down by his revolver 
falling out of its holster, and various loose things on the 
floor of the machine disappearing overboard. He had 
the good sense to leave his machine alone, and finally 
it came out under the cloud, nose first, only a few hundred 
feet above the sea, whereupon he persuaded it to resume 
its normal position, and continued his flight. 
Lest the Germans should receive the impression that 
the aforementioned raid was a grand finale to naval 
operations against the Belgian coast, it was followed 


Some of the bombs which wera carried by the wrecked Zeppelin L3. 
[Central News. 
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forty aeroplanes and seaplanes took part. ‘These machines 
dropped bombs on the heavy batteries protecting the 
harbour of Ostend, and on various gun positions at 
Middlekirke, on the locks at Zeebrugge, and on barges 
outside Blankenberghe. Unfortunately, three young officers 
were lost in this raid. By way of causing a diversion of 
German attention, a detachment of French aeroplanes, 
acting in co-operation, made a vigorous attack on the 
aerodrome at Ghistelles, which kept a good many German 
aircraft busily employed when they might have been 
interfering to some extent with the navy's operations. 
In issuing this news, the Secretary of the Admiralty 
was moved to remark that instructions are always 
issued to confine attacks to points oí military import- 
ance, and every 
effort is made by 
the flying officers 
to avoid dropping 
bombs on any 
residential portions 
of the towns. 
The point should 
be noted, because 
whenever an air 
raid by the Allied 
forces is carried 
out the German 
communiqués on 
the subject invari- 
ably state that 
no damage of 
military import- 
ance has been 
done, and that a 
number of civilians, 
chiefly women and 
children, have been 
killed, which of 
course bears a strong 
family resemblance 
to our own an- 
nouncements on 
the same subject. 


SEAPLANE 
CARRIERS. 

On February 
20th, the Secretary 
of the Admiralty 
announced that the 
special aeroplane 
ship «irk Royal, 
which was known 
before the war 
to be under con- 
struction for the express purpose of transporting and 
handling aeroplanes, was in attendance on the fleet at 
the Dardanelles, carrying a number of aeroplanes and 
seaplanes belonging to the Naval Wing. At the same time, 
various published information from the Dardanelles showed 
that the seaplanes taken there by the Ark Royal were 
doing quite good work. Since the Cuxhaven raid nothing 
had been heard of the flotilla of seaplane-carrying ships 
which took part in that raid. But it was not by any means 
idle during the spring and summer. Its work had been 
of a strictly routine nature, and therefore people were 
no more likely to hear of its performances than they 
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Views, taken from a French aeroplane 
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of a stratch of the Dardanelles coast and Turkish town. 
[Wyndham, Paris (C.N). 
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Royal Flying Corps. It had done nothing sensational, but 
a large amount of very useful and steady work, keeping 
up constant patrols at sea wherever the flect needed 
it. One very useful part of its work was hunting 
for mines. ‘The ordinary submarine mine must not be 
too far below the surface, otherwise of course it would 
miss the hull of any vessel passing directly over it; and 
it is found that, given moderately calm weather, it is 
possible for aircraft to spot mines from above when they 
could not possibly be seen from a ship unless it was 
practically alongside them. ‘Therefore, seaplanes from the 
carrying ships have on many occasions flown over mine- 
fields and have spotted the positions of the mines, so 
that the attendant mine-sweepers have been able to 
destroy them with comparative safety. "This, of course, 
is a purely supplementary use of aircraft; but, provided 
enough mines can be spotted and destroyed, it is an 
undoubtedly valuable work. It also was made known 
officially that seaplanes from ships were used with good 
effect in the final destruction of the German cruiser 
Königsberg, which hid itself up an East African river 
early in tlie war, and could not be satisfactorily located 
until it had been there nearly a year. Then a sea- 
plane carrier was sent out, and the aeroplane from that 
ship quickly located the Königsberg, and by signalling 
the results of the fire from the attendant warships enabled 
them to destroy the vessel. 

Various other seaplane-carrying ships were used in 
different parts of the world; but though it did not 
please the authorities to specify their operations, it is 
permissible to say that, although the use of aeroplanes 
from ships at sea was practically a new thing evolved 
during the course of the war itself, the work done was 
much better than anyone had any right to expect, and 
the casualties were surprisingly few. It is true that before 
the war some mild attempts were made at dropping 
aeroplanes overboard from ships by means of a derrick, 
and letting them get off the water on their own account, 
but no experiments of a really important kind had been 
carried out, and consequently all the work done by the 
aeroplane-carrying ships had to be done as circumstances 
permitted, and without any of the mechanical aids which 
will come into use when there is time to develop this 
particular branch of the Service. 
^ On March 24th, a particularly striking action was 
announced, Squadron-Commander Ivor Courtney and 
Flight-Lieutenant Rosher attacked the Cockerill Ship- 
yard at Antwerp, which was being used by the Germans 
for the construction of submarines, At that time five 
submarines were observed on the launching slips, and 
eight bombs were dropped on them. It was found out 
afterwards, from Belgians who were in the Cockerill Yard 
at the time, that a very considerable amount of damage 
was done to the submarines, and that a number of German 
soldiers were killed and wounded, owing to the fact that 
when the first bomb was dropped the soldiers promptly 
rushed out into the open to shoot at the aeroplanes, 
whereas the men working on the submarines naturally 
took cover in the workshops. On April rst, similar raids 
were made on submarines under construction at Hoboken, 
and on submarines moored at Zeebrugge, by Flight- 
Lieutenant Andreae and Flight-Lieutenant J. P. Wilson. 
Both officers started in the moonlight in the early morning. 
reaching their objective at dawn Оп the rst May, it 
was announced that the position of the big German gun 
which had bombarded Dunkirk, with a range of about 
twenty miles, had been verified by air scouts, and had been 
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Whether these bombs did any material damage to the 
gun is not known, but it is certain that that particular 
guri ceased its operations ior quite a considerable period. 


KITE BALLOONS. 


About this time it became publicly known that tke 
Naval Air Service һай formed a special section to deal 
with the operations of kite balloons. These curious 
implements had been largely used by the German army 
ever since the beginning of the war, and had also been 
adopted by tle French and Belgians. But it was not 
until after considerable opposition that those in the 
British Services who believed in these balloons succeeded 
in bringing them into use. The kite balloon consists 
of a long sausage-shaped envelope with an air bag at one 
end, and it is so balanced that the air bag end sits lower 
in the air than the other end, giving the whole thing 
rather the aspect of an enormous pistol pointing at the 
clouds. It is impossible here to go into the precise points 
of design which causes these balloons to operate as tliey 
do, but it may be stated that instead of swinging back- 
wards and forwards in the air with every gust, and spinning 
round at the same time as an ordinary captive spherical 
balloon does, the kite balloon remains steadily head to 
wiud, and is so arranged that a gust has a tendency to 
lift it like a kite, at the san:e time that it tries to blow 
it back, with the result that it remains almost stationary 
in the air and always pointing practically in the same 
direction, so that it affords a very steady observation 
post either for controlling artillery fire or watching 
distant roads and railways. 

These kite balloons soon proved their high value 
when put into regular use. А good many of them were 
used at the Dardanelles, and many more were sent to 
France, where they have been received with enthusiasm 
by those portions of the army with which they have had 
to co-operate, thus fully justifving the faith of those 
who urged that, as they were largely used by the 
German army after many years of experience, they must 
necessarily be of some military value. One of these 
balloons was directly responsible for the sinking of a 
large Turkish transport in the Sea of Marmora by a 
British battleship on the opposite side of the Gallipoli 
Peninsula, which was unable to see anything of the mark 
at which it was firing. 

An Admiralty communiqué of May Sth disclosed one of 
the most unexpected incidents of the war. Some few 
days before, the German communiqué had stated that a 
German airship had fought several British submarines 
in the North Sea, and had sunk one of them. ‘The British 
Admiralty, in issuing its corrected version of the facts, 
stated that the submarine had retumed uninjured, and 
teported that she had damaged the airship by gun-fire 
and had driven her off. The idea of a battle between 
an airship and a submarine, two of the newest Weapons of 
warfare, and two as far distant from one another as one 
could imagine any two weapons to be, is really of cor- 
siderable interest. Those who have reason to know what 
did happen state that the submarine on coming to the 
surface was spotted by the airship, which endeavoured to 
drop bombs on her. Before she had succeeded in scoring 
a hit the submarine had got its gun on deck, and had 
succeeded in hitting the airship. Unfortunately, about 
the same time various German destroyers appeared, and 
the submarine was forced to submerge, but not before ske 
had seen the airship coming down towards the water, 
very much down by the head. In confirmation of this, 
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At a Belgian aeroplane camp, showing officers watching one of their:iairmen pursuing a German acroplaie. 
[Newspaper Illustrations. 


Sending up ono of the French war kites, 


to which a camera is attached. 


[Central News. 
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a rumour that some Dutch fishermen had seen a Zeppelin 
airship wrecked in the North Sea. 


LIEUTENANT WARNEFORD'S EXPLOIT. 


On May 17th, the Admiralty announced a Zeppelin 
attack at Ramsgate, which was chased off by aeroplanes 
from Eastchurch and Westgate. When this airship 
reached the Belgian coast she was attacked by eight naval 
aeroplanes from Dunkirk. ‘Three of these machines got 
quite close to her, and Flight-Commander Bigsworth 
dropped four bombs from a height of only two hundred 
fect above the airship. A column of smoke was seen to 
come out of one of her compartments, and the airship 
then rose to a height of about 11,000 fect and appeared 
to be severely damaged. It was learned later that 
although the bombs hit the airship they apparently 
either passed straight through without exploding, or else 
exploded in the middle of the 
hydrogen, which, having no air 
mixed with it, did not catch ` 
fire. Тһе column of smoke 
mentioned in the Admiralty 
communiqué seems to have come 
from the engines, and not from 
anything burning on the airship, 
for undoubtedly if there had 
been any fire on board one or 
other of the gas bags would have 
ignited and the whole thing 
would have come down. How- 
ever, not long afterwards, the 
Naval Air Service had its com- 
pensation, for on June 7th, 
Flight-Lieutenants Wilson and 
Mills, starting out very carly in 
the morning, attacked the airship 
shed at кеге, north of Brussels, 
at 2-30 a.m., and destroyed it 
utterly. — Flight-Lieutenant 
Wilson, who arrived there first, 
dropped a large bomb on the 
shed, which apparently did con- 
siderable damage to the Zeppelin 
inside, without however setting 
fire to it. A few seconds after- 
wards Lieutenant Mills came 
along, and dropped several 
smaller bombs, one or other of 
which set fire to the gas released 
by the previous explosion, and so 
the whole ship and its shed and 
part of its crew were effectually 
abolished. On the same morning, Flight Sub-Lieutenant 
Wameford, who had gone out to look for another airship 
shed, and had apparently not reached his objective, met 
while in the air a Zeppelin which was retuming from 
another raid on Ramsgate. He dropped six bombs on 
the airship. ‘The force of the explosion turned the pilot's 
aeroplane upside down, and apparently stopped his engine, 
so that Пе was forced to land. However, before the 
local German troops were able to arrest him, he had 

succeeded in getting his machine going again, and retumed 
safely to his base. For this service Mr. Wameford was 
given the V.C., and the other two officers D.S. Crosses. 
It may be pointed out that if an airship is destroyed in 
its shed a greater amount of damage is done than if it 
is destroyed while in the air, for in the former case the 


Lieutenant R. A. J. 


airship are destroyed at the same time, whereas in the 
alternative only the ship itself is damaged, Moreover, 


as in the case just” mentioned, it may fall on friendly 


property, and do a considerable amount of damage which 
was not intended by those who attacked it. The airship 
struck by Licutenant Wameford fell on a convent and 
killed some of the inmates. Mr. Wameford was most 
unfortunately killed on June 17th, while demonstrating 
at a French aerodrome with an American journalist as 
his passenger. 

A later feat of the Naval Air Service at the moment 
of writing was the destruction of another Zeppelin off 
Ostend, on August roth. ‘This airship had been carrying 
out a raid on the British coast, and had apparently been 
damaged by a lucky shot from an anti-aircrait gun. It 
was discovered at daylight being towed into Ostend aiter 
having come down on the water, whereupon it was attacked 
by a British aeroplane and still 
further damaged, its destruction 
being ultimately completed by 
a mixed force of British and 
French aircraft, 


THE ROYAL FLYING CORPS. 


When one comes to describe 
the work of the Royal Flying 
Corps one is faced by rather a 
difficult problem, namely, that 
the military authorities in this 
country are very chary of 
giving any official information, 
and that, whatever may be 
the feelings of individual 
officers, there is a convention in 
the army which decrees that it 
is bad form for any officers 
name to appear in print, except 
in an official list of D.S.O.’s or 
other honours. It is doubtless 
a thoroughly salutary custom, 
as it prevents an officer from 
wasting time in advertising 
himself when he ought to be 
working for the benefit of the 
army as a whole. Even as a 
corps, the Royal Flying Corps 
dislikes being praised, possibly 
because, before the corps had 
distinguished itself in any 
particular way, a Minister of 
State was so indiscreet as to 
call it “the Corps d'Elite 
of the British Army,” a title which obviously is the sole 
property of the Brigade of Guards; and doubtless the 
collective humility of the R.F.C. was a kind of silent 
protest against any suggestion that it wishes to usurp the 
Guards’ prerogative. 

When aircraft were first thought of seriously as imple- 
ments of war it was prophesied that by enabling any 
individual commanding officer to “see behind the hill,” 
or to " penetrate the fog of war," the end of any war 
would thus be hastened, because the information gathered 
by air scouts would precipitate a general and decisive 
action, What has actually happened is that each 
commander is so well able to watch the movements of 
the enemy commander that it is exceedingly difficult 
to concentrate troops for a surprise attack without that 


Warncford, V.C. 
[Central Press. 
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French soldiers cutting up the framework of a captured German airship. 
[Underwood & Underwood. 


corresponding concentration takes place on the opposite 
side, a particularly ferocious action is fought, an enormous 
casualty list is piled up, and things remain exactly as 
they were before. Even when one force is actually out- 


numbered, aircraft may delay the decision of events by ` 


enabling that force to escape annihilation. It may be 
remembered that right at the beginning of the war the 
little British Expeditionary Force was warned by its air 
scouts that it was opposed by a German army out- 
numbering it by at least three to one, and advancing 
at a speed which had never been contemplated even in 
the best military books. Without this waming the 
British force would undoubtedly have stood and fought, 
and would almost equally certainly have been annihilated 


by sheer weight of artillery, even without the three to; 


one disadvantage in men. Even the minute force of 
British aircraft attached to the army at that period had 
thus a very decided effect on the course of events. 

As the Anglo-French army grew stronger, and threatened 
in tum to outflank the German right, the British aircraft, 
which did practically the whole of the work for the Allied 
armies on the far west front, were able to keep an exact 
account of every German move. At this period the French 
aircraft were busily occupied on the eastern French 
frontier, where a heavy German blow was expected. 
Unfortunately, from the Allies’ point of view, the German 
ап service was numerous, exceedingly well equi 
beautifully organised, and very keen d its vod Pim 
when that work involved personal encounters with British 
aviators. 

It was in this personal ascendancy, first noted by Sir 
John French after about three months of war, that the 


Royal Flying Corps scored throughout the campaign. 
The German air scouting has been excellent, but its 
value has been diminished by the fact that the British 
aviators have on every occasion been the attackers, and 
in very few instances have the Germans remained to fight. 

During one period, roughly from the beginning of 
May until midway through July, German aeroplanes 
were scarcely ever seen over tlie British lines. It scarcely 
seems likely that this scarcity of German aeroplanes 
was due to any falling off in the supply of machines, for 
the German aircraft factories are so numerous and well 
organised that their output must of necessity be greatly 
in excess of the English output, and probably is equal to 
the French and British output combined. It is, therefore, 
very probable that the bulk of the German aeroplanes— 
and especially all the best German pilots—were sent over 
to the Eastern front, where aeroplane reconnaissance must 
have been of the greatest importance in following the 
movements of the rapidly retreating Russian armies, and 
indicating to the German commanders where they might 
strike with the greatest effect. The Russian front is S 
such extraordinary length, and so much of the country 
is so absolutely unsuited to the use of aircraft, that great 
numbers of aeroplanes must have been necessary to replace 
those broken up, and an enormous number of pilots must 
also have been necessary in order to keep properly ™ 
touch with every movement of the Russian armies. 
seems, therefore, that the absence of German aircraft, 
out of which some writers seemed to extract the conclusion 
that the Royal Flying Corps had beaten the German 
aviators out of the air, was really accounted for in quite 
another wa 
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THE NEW GERMAN AEROPLANES. 


Towards the end of July, German aircraft of newer 
types began to appear, few in number, but exceedingly 
unpleasant in their habits. It may be inferred that 
having sent all their ordinarily effective machines to the 
Russian front, the Germans were experimenting on the 
Western front with their latest machines and picked 
pilots. The new machines belong to one of three general 
types. 

One is an exceedingly large biplane, which has two 
bodies projecting aft instead of the one commonly seen, 
and an engine in front of each of these bodies, and a third 
engine between them. In the middle, in front of this 
third engine, is the seat for the pilot, and in front of him 
is seated a gunner, who is reputed to have control of a 
gun considerably larger than the ordinary machine-gun. 
This gun commands the air in front of the machine, and 
upwards and downwards. In each of the bodies, and seated 
behind the wings, is another machine-gunner, who is thus 
able to fire backwards and upwards, and so protect the 
machine from attacks by faster aircraft chasing it. When 
all three engines are opened out at once, this machine is 
said to have enormous speed, but it is also able to fly very 
slowly, and owing to the armament it carries it isa very 
awkward opponent. 

‘The second type of machine is one with a siugle body, 
which would appear to the uninitiated very similar to 
the ordinary tractor biplane commonly seen in this 
country, but it has two engines, one on each side of the 
body, and the place usually occupied by the engine is 
taken by a man with a machine-gun. Behind him is 
seated the pilot, and behind him again is a third man, 
also with a machine-gun, to protect the machine against 


attacks from the rear. This type of machine is said to 
be terrifically fast, and to be able to climb very rapidly, 
so that it is comparatively safe from being chased, and 
is able to defend itself if anything very fast docs happen 
to meet it. 

"The third type is an ordinary tractor biplane, but with 
а 200-H.P. engine in front, carrying three men, stationed 
as in the second type of machine mentioned. "This also 
is a fast machine, but not quite so terrible an opponent 
as either of the other two. Опе machine of this type was 
brought down by tlie French aviator Gilbert just before 
he unfortunately landed in Switzerland by accident. 

It has been made known in the House of Commons, 
and also quite publicly on many occasions, that for some 
time after these new types of German aircraít appeared, 
the Royal Flying Corps had nothing capable oí approaching 
their speed or rate of climb, except some of our very 
fastest single-seat scouting machines; but it is highly 
probable that by this time we may once more have proof 
that, slow as we may be in this country, we eventually 
succeed in catching up with our opponents. At any rate, 
one may be quite sure that, given machines which are as 
good or nearly as good as those made in Germany, the 
pilots of the Royal Flying Corps are quite competent to 
beat the German pilots, man for man. 

The only regrettable thing is that the high authorities 
who were responsible for the equipment of the Royal 
Flying Corps before the war did not see their way to 
take the advice of the senior officers of the R.F.C. itself, 
who, at various meetings of societies concemed with 
aviation, pointed out the importance of big fighting 
aeroplanes and, generally, of adequate equipment for tke 


; Royal Flying Corps.; 


French poasants inspecting a British aeroplane which has desconded noar their village. 


CL. N. Al. 
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Pre-Dreadnought battleships]in the Dardanelles. [Newspaper Illustrations. 
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under heavy fire, 
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A scene in the Dardanelles in peace time. 


[Topical Press. 


CHAPTER II. 
THE FLEET AND THE DARDANELLES CAMPAIGN. 


CRITICISMS OF THE DARDANELLES CAMPAIGN—A SOUND STRATEGIC IDEA, BUT MARRED IN THE EXECUTION—THE FAILURE 
OF THE NAVAL ATTEMPTS TO FORCE THE DARDANELLES—THE ATTACK OF MARCH IS—SUBSEQUENT NAVAL LOSSES. 


on Balkan politics of the arguments for and against 

the campaign in the Dardanelles. In the whole 

of our history there is no military operation about 
which, at any rate in its earlier stages, such widely-divergent 
views have been held as about this. To the excessive and 
quite unreasonable optimism that prevailed in the early 
stages of the campaign there succeeded a feeling of 
despondency, equally unreasonable, which found no con- 
demnation of it too strong. There were those who 
thought, and even wrote, of it as though it were a 
modern parallel to the Sicilian Expedition of Athens. 
Athens, a sea-power, at war with the great military State 
of Sparta, was under no compulsion to undertake the expe- 
dition against Syracuse, which led to her downfall ; 
and this campaign against Turkey came similarly 
to be regarded as a gratuitous doubling of a task which 
was already grave enough. Why, it was asked, should 
this country, already committed to a continental war 
on a scale wholly without precedent in our history, have 
embarked on a second enterprise against a Power of great 
military strength and repute, which, however, had shown in 
the Egyptian campaign that it was not capable of doing us 
much injury? То do nothing at all against Turkey, 
it was urged, was to disappoint the hopes of Germany 
in dragging her into the war; whereas even a successful 
campaign, unless victory were easy and immediate, 
might by diverting our energies enable her to win in the 


S account has already been given in the chapter 


more decisive field. Was it mta JeiolatiouadifiVtdte Gostection 


principle of the strategetic art which counsels victory in 
the main area of war as the one thing that matters? 
Such were the thoughts that possessed many minds as 
tlie campaign grew in magnitude and news came of heavy 
losses without decisive result. 

Only the result could resolve these doubts, and it 
is not seemly for history indulging in prophecy, the most 
gratuitous form of error, to anticipate the event. But 
the gloomier views about the Dardanelles campaign 
which were cultivated towards the last quarter of the 
first year of the war were certainly much less than just 
to the intelligence of those who planned it. So far was it 
from being an excrescence on the war that if we had 
had before the war to select an area in which the chief 
sea-power, with only a moderate-sized army, might find 
the most natural and suitable employment for its energies 
in a European war, the Dardanelles would have Leen the 
most promising choice. 


THE REASONS FOR THE CAMPAIGN. 


An earlier chapter, discussing a precedent for the 
employment of a British army as a contingent, though 
under ‘separate command, on the Continent of Europe, 
could find no later precedent than Minden, where a 
British contiugent of some 7,000 or 8,000 men, in an Allied 
force of 36,000, fought under the over-command of Prince 
Ferdinand of Brunswick. Close as was the connection 
in the great war between this country and its Continental 
2üligSzegaliustGSageléon, it supplied no example of British 
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H.M.S. Majestic, sunk in the Dardanelles. 
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H.M.S, Goliath, 


sunk in the Dardanelles. 
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military co-operation like that between Sir John French 
and General Joffre. Pitt's idea was to limit the military 
partnership to attacks on the enemy’s colonies, or at any 
rate to strictly subsidiary operations, A second model 
adopted after his death was the Peninsula campaigns 


of Wellington, and to this model the campaign in tile 


Dardanelles approximated much more closely than that 
in Flanders. It was a more or less independent inilitary 
operation of our own, separable from the rest of the 
European campaign, and it seemed possible to carry it to 
a successful conclusion by the employment of an army lerger 
indeed than we should have dreamt of employing a 
century ago, but still such as a great Power, whose right 
arm was its fleet, could command without breaking with 
its strictly naval 
traditions in war. 
In other than a 
purely geographical 
sense a campaign 
in the Dardanelles 
might be regarded 
asa Peninsula War, 
and had we been 
free at the outset of 
tlie war to choose a 
field for the co- 
operation of our 
great fleet and a 
comparativelysmall 
army, the Gallipoli 
Pen"nsula would 
have been in direct 
accord with the 
main precedents 
of English history. 
We were not so 
free; for the war 
їп the West 
developed into a 
struggle for the 
Straits, the posses- 
sion of which was 
vital, not only for 
the successful pro- 
secution of the war 
on land, but also 
forthenaval defence 
of the country and 
of its over-sea com- 
munications, That, 
however, does not 
alter the fact that 
the Gallipoli cam- 
paign, so far from 
being anexcrescence 
on our general military policy, was really a return to an 
old model, and had very solid precedent in its favour. 

But there were stronger reasons in its favour than 
precedent. Our chief service to the cause of the Allies— 
and the only one which was much in their thoughts 
before the war—was our keeping of the seas open. France 
enjoyed Ше full advantage of this service, but not Russia 
alter the entry of Turkey into the war. Although allied 
with a Power whose supremacy at sea was unquestioned, 
Russia, owing to her geographical position, with the Baltic 
and the Black Sea both closed, became virtually a 
blockaded country. The only service that our naval 


Tho Majestic sinking after boing torpedoed by an enemy submarine. 


route to Archangel in summer) was to frec either the Baltic 
or the Black Sea ; and of the two operations the opening 
of the Black Sea was the easier. It was the more incumbent 
on us to do what was possible, as it was largely due to our 
past policy that Russia had been deprived of access to 
the Mediterranean. Loyalty to Russia, therciore, and the 
duty of placing our sea-power at her service, persuaded 
us to this new Peninsula War. Апа the course of her 
campaigns reinforced this persuasion. It was obvious that 
unless Russia could put and keep her millions in the 
field, the Allies could hardly expect to win outright. ‘The 
effect of the closing of the Dardanelles by Turkey was 
that Russia could not use her millions to edvantage ; that 
is to say, it transferred the superiority in numbers definitely 
from the side of 
‚ the Allies to that 
i of the Germans. 
Except locally, 
Russia was always 
outnumbered ; and 
it seems probable 
that she never had 
more than two 
million men in 
the field. In the 
critical campaigns 
for Warsaw in the 
summer of 1915, the 
superiority of the 
combined Austro- 
German forces may 
have been as three 
to two, and that 
not merely locally 
but over the whole 
front. It was not 
that Russia had 
not the men, but 
that she could not 
equip them; and 
she could not equip 
them because, 
owing to the closing 
of the Baltic and 
the Black Sea, 
British sea-power 
could not avail 
her. So far from 
being a rival to 
the campaign iu 
Flanders, this cam- 
paign in Gallipoli 
was a corollary 
of it, the necessary 
condition of its 
success. For without the Russian millions the chances 
of the Allies in the West carrying the huge German fortress 
of Belgium were very small. 

Lastlv, the idea of a campaign in the Dardanelles 
fitted in with the development of Russian strategy. Her 
whole aim had been to throw the weight of the campaign 
against Austria, in the hope that by overthrowing her 
she might transfer the war from the eastern frontiers 
of Germany to the south-eastern and southern, and enlist 
on the side of the Allies the non-Germanic elements of 
Austria. A campaign for the forcing of the Straits had 
this further advantage, that if successful it was likely 
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Church service on board H.M.S. Queen Elizabeth in the Dardanelles, under the muzzles of her 15-inch guns. 
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raise up an impassable barrier betw 3 ; 

the East. The war, it must be ee ү ae 
its origin Balkanic; a struggle for the era T 
great Germanic Confederation stretching from Hamb ite 
the Persian Gulf. Constantinople lost, this ud 
defeated and the war was lost. Further, Buda Pest aad 
Vienna were likely to fall with Constantinople and 210 t 
Austr a tlie invasion of Germany was a matte of onthe 
only. Such were the hopes which in February not only 
fascinated but seemed almost within the grasp of the 
Allies; for at this time it must be remembered Russia 
was forcing the Carpathian Passes, and an invasion of 
Hungary seemed assured in the spring. Was it possible 


for this country to stand by and not make a movement 
to bring these 
bright prospects 
nearer ? It was not 
as though success 
in Flanders was 
assured if only we 
did nothing else- 
where. The closer 
we approached to 
the problem of 
Flanders the more 
desirable it seemed 
to find a way round 
if one were possible. 


THE GOVERNMENT 
AND 
THE CAMPAIGN. 


Such were the 
arguments by which 
some prominent 
members of the 
Government be- 
came convinced of 
the  desirability— 
even the necessity— 
of our taking part 
in the Eastern 
campaign on the 
left flank of the 
Russian armies, for 


attack on Constan- 
tinople amounted 
to. Among these 
members is believed 
to have been Mr. 
Churchill, the First 
Lord of the Admir- 
alty, and in urging 
this project he 
showed, not for the 
first time in the war, a sound strategic instinct not 
unworthy of his great ancestor А previous example 
of his grasp of a strategic situation was the Antwerp 
Expedition (Vol. I., рр. 275, 293), which, if it had been 
as sound in its organisation and its execution as in its 
general idea, would have solved most of our difficulties 
in Belgium. ‘The Dardanelles campaign, like the Antwerp 
Expedition, was a great idea marred in the execution. 
It seems almost incomprehensible to us, knowing what 
happened later, to understand how any one could have 
conceived of the forcing of the Dardanelles as an operation 


for the fleet alone. 


the assistance of an army? The materials for a complete 


A British sentry on the sca-shore. 


- 
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answer to that question will not be available for many 
years, and we can only hazard a guess. How far those 
responsible for {һе direction of our war operations had 
convinced themselves that the Dardanelles coufd be forced 
by the fleet alone is still uncertain. As late as March 22nd 
the Admiralty issued a statement that“ the power of the 
fleet to dominate the fortresses by superiority of fire 
seems to he established,” and again that “ nothing has 
happened which justifies the belief that the cost of the 
undertaking will exceed what has always been expected 
and provided for." On the other hand, Lord Fisher, the 
First Sea Lord, is believed to have been against a purely 
naval expedition, and it is certain that the Admiralty 
at the beginning of the war still held the view that a 

fleet could not hope 
— to reduce modern 
coast fortifications. 
Otherwise, it would 
have begun the war 
by an attack on 
Wilhelmshaven and 
utilised its naval 
supremacy to de- 
troy the German 
fortifications along 
the Belgian coast 
between Antwerp 
and Ostend. The 
conversion to the 
uses of a naval bom- 
bardment of coast 
fortifications if it 
really took place 
would, therefore, 
seem to have been 
remarkably sudden. 
The probability is 
that the conversion 
wasonly partial. Mr. 
Churchill and others 
hadconvincedthem- 
selves that an 
attack ought to be 
madeonthe Dardan- 
elles forts; might 
it not prove that 
against the fire of 
battleships coast 
fortifications would 
be as helpless as the 
forts of Liége and 
Antwerp against the 
German heavy artil- 
lery ? There were 
some at any rate 
who thought it possible. Mr. Archibald Hurd, for example, 
a very competent critic of naval affairs, wrote soon after 
the bombardment had begun :— 
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“The consideration which has usually been rather over- 
looked is that in the “fiftics, when the belief in forts took root, 
the ships were not very different from those which fought 
at Trafalgar, and many changes have since occurred. The 
development of meu-of-war, the improvement of the steam- 
engine, and the comparative lightness of the modern high- 
powered wire-wound gun has changed the conditions. In land 
warfare mechanical science has added immensely to the power 
of the defensive, as the conditions on the Continent continually 

whenever naval power, strong and mobile, 
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Why? It was an axiom that the amount of gunpowder - 
which could be carried afloat was limited, whereas the weight- А У n it 
bearing capacity of a fortress was practically unrestricted. — begin. Perhaps the fleet might get through withou 


“That is still true. But during the recent keen naval assistance from an army ; perhaps Greece, whose Premier, 
competition ships have increased in displacement. This M. Venizelos, was in favour of intervention, would supply 
growth in size and the advance in the power of the naval an army ; perhaps, even if the fleet failed to get through, 


desirable. They might be wrong; but the great thing was 


gun has enabled an armament to be mounted which, in fact, it might at any ra i , ve а 
exceeds in power that of most forts. Concentration of Еч VVV 


effort оп the creation of naval power resulted throughout beneficial effect on the attitude of the Balkan States; 


the world, except in Germany and the United States, in a and if all else failed, we might supply the army nucleus 
neglect of fixed defences. Moreover, by means of mobile from Egypt. It was a typically British way of beginning 
ships carrying heavy guns, immense volume of fire can be а great military operation. Yet, haphazard as the means 


brought speedily to any spot and concentrated on this or R i idea 
that shore fortress at will, the ships in the meantime by m Me ане ne idea Uu beea, Bir a 


moving backwards and forwards proving elusive targets, itself was perfectly sound, and censure, if censure is due, 
whereas at Sebastopol the ships were anchored. Thus it should be directed not against the enterprise as a whole, 
happens that we are witnessing in process of execution an but against the impatience with which it was begun as 
usd o ule Peer ome a failure to realise the an experiment in a theory of naval tactics which had 
effected in the past sixty or sevent i : zu hy the 

years, would have been regarded as extremely ues hitherto been untested, and was not believed in by tl 
if not impossible.“ responsible naval advisers, д 

j : The Dardanelles Straits are thirty-five miles long, ап 
These eys may Or Nay шо have been held with com- of a width varying from one to seven miles, At the 

plete conviction in some official quarters, but they seem to 
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widen out to the Bay of Erenkoi. Further up, the Straits 


suddenly narrow to a mile wide, and here, in a quad- 
rilateral, four miles square, of which Maidos aud Kilid 
Bahr on the European side and Chanak and Nagara on 
the Asiastic side are the corners, the shores are studded 
with forts. Nagara is the ancient Abydos, where Leander, 
and after him Lord Byron, swam the channel—no very 
great feat except in bad weather, when the currents, 
always strong, become dangerous. Beyond the Narrows 
the Straits widen to two and three miles, until they 
emerge in the Sea of Marmora. Three times has a British 
fleet passed the Straits. The first time was in 1807, when 
Admiral Duckworth forced a passage, which, however, 
was hardly resisted, but was badly mauled on the return, 
after a stay at Constantinople sufficiently long to give 
the Turks time to fortify the Straits. ‘The second time 
was in the Crimean War. The third time was in 1878, 
when Admiral Homby passed the Straits at the height 
of the Anglo-Russian crisis, The progress of nav al 
invention since then had undoubtedly been favourable 
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and well-planned forts, the waters were heavily mined. 
The forcing of the Straits was the most formidable naval 
operation ever attempted by the British or any other 
fleet. 


THE REDUCTION OF THE FORTS AT THE ENTRANCE. 


The attacks lasted over a month, and fall into three 
groups, separated from each other by intervals of bad 
weather, which, as most of our fire was at long range, 
aud often indirect, depending on the abiity of our aero- 
planes to take careful observations and signal the results, 
interrupted the work. In the first group are the attacks 
on the four forts which guard the entrance. These began 
on February 18th, and were completed by the 26th. 
There followed a number of attacks on the forts inside the 
Straits on the Bay of Erenkoi and the Narrows. Finally, 
there was a general attack on March 18th, Which failed 
badly, and may be said to have ended the attempts to 
force the passage by the fleet unassisted by an army. 
From this point onwards the main work of the fleet was in 


to the defence, and in addiğievoto Ае ДЕРМЕ ЕК. сло Ко bg, нта Чоп of the army, and in keeping it 
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supplied with all the necessaries of life to itself and death 
to the enemy—acting, as the British Commander-in-Chief 
expressed it, as “father and mother of the army.” 
The despatch describing the opening attack on the 
forts at the entrance has already (Vol. II., p. 255-6) been 
quoted. This was not quite the first attack on these 
outer forts in the war, for early in November two British 
and two French ships had for a short time at long range 
bombarded them, and, according to the report of a Consul 
who was on land, did very considerable damage. But it 
was the first formal attack with a view to their reduction. 
These outer forts were much the easiest part of the work, 
for not only were they less modern in construction and 
armament than the inner forts, but the fleet operating 
in the open waters of the ZEgean had much greater freedom 
of movement, and were a harder target to hit. But three 
days’ bombardment were necessary before they were 
teduced—on the 18th, again—after a pause due to the 
misty weather—on the 25th, and on the 26th. On the 
first day five British ships, the Inflexible, the Agamemnon, 
the Cornwallis, the Vengeance, and the Triumph, and three 
French ships, the Sufren, Gaulois, and Bouvet, were 
eugaged. АП were powerful ships, though the latest, 
the Inflexible, completed in 1908, was a pre-Dreadnought. 
‘They succeeded in silencing the fire of the forts except of 
Kum Kale, but not in dislodging the garrisons or dis- 
mantling the guns. The plan of this, as of all the attacks 
that followed, was tle same: first, a preliminary bom- 
bardment at long range by the heavy guns, and then, 
when it was hoped that the garrison could no longer serve 
their guns, a bombardment at closer range with the 
secondary armament. In the bombardment of the 25th, 
the Queen Elizabeth, one of the newest Dreadnoughts, and 
the proud possessor of the first 15in. guns, took part. 
The Queen Elizabeth concentrated her fire on Fort A, 
near Cape Helles, and before noon had put both of its 
9:2 in. guns out of action. They had been well served, 
and one shell hit the Agamemnon at a range of 11,000 
yards. The Vengeance and Cornwallis afterwards engaged 
the fort at close range,-and completed its destruction. 
The Suffren and Charlemagne did the same at Forts C and 
D on the Asiatic side. It was not, however, until the 


following day, when the ships entered the Straits and- 


shelled them in reverse, that the garrisons evacuated 
the forts. Parties were then landed, and Forts A, B, and 
C were completely, and D partially, demolished. Already, 
however, it began to be suspected that the main difficulty 
in forcing the Straits was not likely to be the forts, but 
the concealed batteries. Until the army was landed, the 
Turks were constantly running field guns to the end of 
the Peninsula, and their fire, though not dangerous, was 
always troublesome to the ships that entered the Straits. 

Admiral Carden, who was in command, continued his 
attack with energy. Three ships entered the Straits, on 
March 3rd, and engaged the batteries at White Cliff, in 
Erenkoi Bay. At night mine-sweepers covered by destroyers 
swept to within a mile and a half of Cape Kephez. On the 
following days Fort Dardanus, and some concealed batteries 
near, gave a great deal of trouble, and it was necessary to 
put parties ashore near Kum Kale and Seddil Bahr to 
destroy Turkish field-guns which were annoying the ships 
inside the Straits by fire from the entrance. On March 
5th, an attack was delivered on the forts in the Narrows. 
The magazine of Fort L, the heaviest armed, was blown up, 
and in this attack the Queen Elizabeth took part by fire 
directed by aeroplanes from the zEgean. On the same 
day the Smyrna forts were bombarded by a squadron under 
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said the Admiralty statement, in a somewhat cryptic 
passage, “ is a necessary incident in the main operation.” 
Why it should have been necessary was not explained, 
but it may have been that Smyrna was to have been the 
field of operations for the Greek army. On March 6th, 
however, M. Venizelos resigned, owing to a disagreement 
with the King over his policy of intervention, and whether 
for that or for other reasons the operations at Smyrna 
were shortly afterwards discontinued. ‘The operations in 
the Dardanelles for the next ten days were much interrupted 
by bad weather. 


THE GENERAL ATTACK. 


A general attack on the Narrows had now been decided. 
On March 16th, Admiral Carden had been succeeded in 
the chief command by Admiral de Robeck. The reason 
officially assigned was that Admiral Carden had been 
incapacitated by illness. Не therefore cannot be made 
responsible for the attack. On March 18th, exactly a 
month after the first bombardment of the outer forts, 
this attack was delivered. ‘The following is a list of the 
ships of the line that took part in it :— 


BRITISH. 
Completed. Tons. Guns. 
Queen Elizabelh........ 1915 27,500 3 15-п. 12 6-in. 
Inflexible ............. 1908 17,230 8 1I2-in. 16 4-in. 
Agamemnon n 1908 16,500 4 12-in. 10 9:2-in. 
Lord Nelson. 1908 16,500 4 12-in. 10 9˙2- in. 
Irresistible ............ 1901 13,000 4 I2-in. 12 6-in. 
Majestic .......... .... 1895 14,900 4 12-in. 12 6-in. 
Prince George ......... 1896 14,900 4 I2-in. 12 6.-in. 
Cornwallis ............ 1904 14,000 4 12-in. 12 6-in. 
Vengeance. 1901 12,930 4 I2-in. 12 6. in. 
Albion 1902 12,950 4 12-0. 12 6-in. 
Ocean ае өз өл 1900 12,950 4 I2-in. 12 6-in. 
Canopus 1899 12,950 4 I2-in. 12 б-іп. 
Triumph i 1904 1,800 4 10-in. 14 7:5-in. 
Swiftsure ............. 1904 11,800 4 10-in. 14 7:5-in. 
FRENCH. 
Suffren ....... code . 1903 12,520 4 I2-in. 10 6-4-in. 
Bouvet ...... 2 1898 12,007 2 r2-in. 2 10˙8- in. 
8 5:5-in. 

Gaulois s 1899 11,080 4 12-in. то 5:5-in. 
Charlemagne 1898 11,000 4 I2-in. 10 5:5-in. 


Admiral.de Robeck's plan was certainly bold. He 
proposed, having silenced the fire of the shore batteries 
and swept the Straits of mines as well as it could be done 
in the course of an action, to make a dash through the 
Straits. Everything turned on silencing the fire of the 
forts, and this it would seem the Admiral felt fairly confident 
of doing. The passage of the Narrows, which was not more 
than five miles long, could be done in fifteen minutes, 
provided the fleets were secure from the shore batteries, 
and it was hoped that, even though one or two of the 
ships might be sunk by mines, the others might get 
safely through to the Sea of Marmora. There they would 
be in an excellent position either to hold up Constantinople 
or to assist in any land operations (for an army was now 
collecting on Lemnos) against the isthmus which joins 
the Peninsula of Gallipoli with the mainland. It was a 
bold plan, but, granted the likelihood of silencing the fire 
of the forts, not a rash one. It is improbable that Admiral 
de Robeck meant to force the passage with the whole of 
his fleet, and the six ships which were held iu reserve 
in the earlier part of the action were apparently those 
which were intended to make the dash across the mines. 
These ships were the Vengeance, the Irresistible, the Albion, 
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The crew of H.M.S. Grampus cheering the ЕП as she came out of the Dardanelles . Straits after her exploits in 


the Sea of Marmora. 


At 10-45 in the morning the Queen Elizabeth, Lord 
Nelson, Agamemnon, and" Inflexible entered the Straits in 
line ahead, and then opened out, forming a line abreast 
where the Straits widen between Eski Hissarlik and 
Erenkoi. On the left of the line, hugging the European 
shore, was the Prince George, and at the other extremity 
the Triumph. The four large ships engaged the forts 
round Chanak and Kilid Bahr at long range, while the 
Prince George bombarded Fort F on the European side 
and the Triumph Fort E (Dardanus), which still 
continued to give trouble from the near side of Kephez 
Point. After the bombardment had opened, the four 
French battleships entered the Straits, and at 12-22 
they, with the Prince George and the Triumph, went 
ahead to engage the forts at closer Tange. Almost all 
the ships were hit by the fire of the shore batteries ; 
the worst sufferers were the- French ships, especially 
the Bouvet and the Gaulois; the Inflexible, about one 
o'clock, had her foretop struck by shrapnel, and either 
at the same time or later in the afternoon suffered 
further damage. At 1-25 all the forts had ceased 
firing, and it seemed that the moment had now come 
to call the six reserve ships into action, Accordingly 
the four French ships, the Prince George, and the 
Triumph were ordered to retire and the reserye ships 
to take their place. As the Bouvel, considerably damaged 
by the fire of the forts, retired she struck what js 
described in the Admiralty report as a drifting mine, 


and went down in three minutes with m 
crew. The mine may have beeif Чо FE Мйшсое 
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the White Cliff near Dardanus, or it is possible, as an 
observer on the Prince Gcorge, which was abreast of 
her, seems to have suspected, that a shell exploded her 
magazines, She sank in thirty-six fathoms, north of 
Erenkoi village. Soon afterwards all the forts reopened 
fire. It must have been a great disappointment to the 
Admiral, who had evidently hoped, wlien he gave the 
order to his reserve ships to take the place of the 
French, that the forts had been put out of action and 
that the time had come to rush the passage. He could 
have no thought of that, with the forts still firing. 
At 2-36 the attack on the forts began anew. 5000 
after 4-0, the Irresistible quitted the line listing heavily, 
and at 5-50 she sank. At 6-5 the Ocean sank. Both 
are said to have struck mines, but their crews, more 
fortunate than that of the Bouvet, were saved. ти 
bombardment continued till nightfall, apparently withou 
silencing the fire of the forts, 

The Admiralty report on this very unfortunate 
action attributed our losses to “mines drifting with 
the current which were encountered in areas hitherto 
swept clear," and added that “ this danger will require 
special treatment.” ‘The sentence is a remarkable 7 
and the intention would seem to be to throw us 
Whole blame for the failure on the ill-luck of our 1 5 
in striking mines in seas which had already bee! 
swept. It is possible, as has already been suggest © ; 
that the cause of the destruction may not have i 
«Юрт у tegoPbedoes fired from the land. en 
even if it were drifting mines, the danger from 2 
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in a strong current like that which flows through tle 
Dardanelles would seem obvious, and it is strange that 
the Admiralty should speak of it as though it could 
not have been foreseen. But though mines may have 
caused our losses, they were not responsible for the 
defeat. It is quite evident that the central idea of 
the attack—that the fire of the forts might have been 
silenced by.a few hours’ bombardment so as to allow 
a force of ships to dash through—was wrong. ‘The 
effect of the long-range fire by heavy guns on modern 
fortifications was clearly nothing like so great as was 
supposed. The men might be driven from their guns 
temporarily, but it was rarely that a gun was actually 
hit by a shell, and nothing less could put it permanently 
out of action. Moreover, in the narrow waters oí the 
Straits ships were at a great disadvantage through 
being unable to manceuvre. The great advantage of 
an attack from the sea on fixed defences, that it 
presents a moving target, was lost. If the attack was 
delivered in the hope that the failure of the forts of 
Liége and Antwerp against the German heavy guns 
would be repeated against a naval attack, the calculation 
was clearly wrong. 

The general attack was never renewed, and hence- 
forward the fleet confined itself to the less brilliant, 
but not less difficult, róle of assisting the siege operations 
of the army. Its losses continued. On May 12th the 
Goliath was torpedoed; on May 26th the Triumph, 
and on the following day the Majestic, were sunk by 
a German submarine in the Gulf of Saros. Тһе 
appearance of German submarines—there seem to have 
been several—in Near Eastern waters gravely com- 
plicated the task of the Allied fleet, for these waters, 


H.M.S. Swiftsura going into action in tho Dardanelles. 
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studded with islands, are ideal for the operations of 
these craft. But, as will be seen in the next chapter, 
German submarines were not alone to win distinction. 

Here should be mentioned a brilliant exploit by a 
British submarine in the Dardanelles two months before 
the first naval attack on the forts was delivered. On 
December 13th Lieutenant-Commander Holbrook entered 
the Straits in the B ir, dived under five rows of mines, 
and torpedoed the Turkish battleship Messudiyeh. 

On May 15th Lord Fisher resigned, and in the 
reconstruction of the Cabinet that took place at that 
time Mr. Churchill was succeeded at the Admiralty 
by Mr. Balfour. It is believed that the main cause 
of Lord Fisher's resignation was the incompatibility of 
his temper with Mr. Churchill's. Both were masteriul, 
not to say headstrong; and both were men who had 
no fondness for divided authority and compromise. 
There were also differences between them on questions 
of policy, and the chief of them was the naval attack 
in the Dardanelles, which Mr. Churchill believed in 
and Lord Fisher did not. Events justified Lord Fisher: 
and it might have been expected that when Mr. 
Churchill went, Lord Fisher would liave come back. 
His views, however, on tle powers that the First Sea 
Lord ought to have did not commend themselves to 
the Government; and Mr. Balfour was not, any miore 
than Mr. Churchill, the sort of man to consent to 
act as the mouthpiece of any naval officer, however 
distinguished, and this, it was thought, was what the 
satisfaction of Lord Fisher's demands would have meant. 
Mr. Balfour, moreover, was in general sympathy with 
Mr. Churchill. The new First Lord was Sir Henry 
Jackson. 
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CHAPTER Ш. 
THE LANDING IN GALLIPOLI. 


THE CONCENTRATION IN LEMNOS—THE DARDANELLES AND THE DEFENCE OF CONSTANTINOPLE—SIR IAN HAMILTON'S 
PLANS—THE SEVEN LANDINGS—FAILURE OF FIRST ATTACKS ON KRITHIA AND OF THE TURKISH COUNTER-ATTACKS. 


Admiralty stated that the operations were pro- 
ceeding and that there were ample naval and 
military forces on the spot. It was odd that it 
should advertise beforehand its intention to use an army, 
seeing how strict its secrecy was with regard to other 
matters, but no doubt it was assumed that the Turks 
already knew everything that there was to be known 
about our intentions. It is interesting to speculate on 
what might have happened had the fleet not delivered 
an attack alone, but had waited until our military 
preparations were complete, and had the two then 
delivered simultaneously by sea and land a surprise 
attack, if surprise were possible. The Turks had been 
busy in the late autumn strengthening the defences of 
the Straits, and. the widely-held idea that it was tle 
work done in the month between the first and final 
naval attack that made our task formidable is an 
exaggerated distortion of the facts. But it is undeniable 
that the notice of the impending attempt to reach 
Constantinople through the Straits which was given by 
the bombardments, the terms in which they were described 
by the Admiralty statements and the comments in the 
newspapers, were of extreme value to the Germans, and 
it is to be regretted that the chance of a surprise for 
what it was worth was sacrificed to what tumed out to 
be a baseless hope that the fleet alone might be able 
to get through. 
Even on March 18th this hope had not been abandoned, 


F its account of the attack of March 18th, the 


time fairly advanced, and a considerable force had been 
landed on Lemnos Island, or were in transports in 
harbour, by an arrangement with the Premier of Greece. 
Presumably, the result of the early bombardments had 
suggested doubts about the ability of the fleet to do the 
work alone, and in any case, even if the fleet had forced 
a way, an army would have been necessary to take full 
advantage of the success at sea. Still, the Government 
was anxious to restrict the number of troops used as 
much as possible. Ou March 13th, General Sir Ian 
Hamilton, who had been appointed to the command 
of the Allied armies in the Eastern Mediterranean (the 
French had also arranged to send a force, which was 
to be under the command of General D'Amade, of 
Morocco fame), left London, and arrived at Lemnos on 
the day before the naval attack. The attack which 
he witnessed convinced him that there was no possibility 


of success by the fleet alone. He telegraphed to the 


War Office his “reluctant deduction” that the whole 
of the forces under his command would be required to 
enable the fleet “ effectively to force the Dardanelles. 
By "effectively " he seems to have meant that unless 
there were a considerable military force the passage of the 
Straits by a few warships would not have any great 
permanent effect on the situation. The accommodation 
in Leiunos was too cramped to allow him to redistribute 
the troops on the transports in accordance with the plans 
he had formed, and his first step was to order all the 
transports, with the troops on board, back to Egypt, 
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for disembarkation on the Gallipoli Peninsula. A few 
details who had been landed, and the Australian Infantry 
Brigade, remained on Lemnos, 


SIR IAN HAMILTON'S PLANS. 


Constantinople on the land side is defended by the 
famous lines of Chataldja, which, as the Bulgarians found 
to their cost in the Balkan war, are impregnable. They 
can, however, be turned from the sea, for the Power 
that commands the Sea of Marmora can land troops in 
the rear of Chataldja. The Straits lead from the Ægcan 
into the Sea of Marmora. The Peninsula of Gallipoli, 
as the land on the European side of the Straits is called, 
is connected with the mainland by the Isthmus of 
Bulair, and some plans for the capture of the Straits 
have contemplated a landiug on the low land near the 
Isthmus. Its possession not only enables an enemy to 
attack from the north the forts commanding the Straits, 
but also completely bars the main channel by which 
supplies and reinforcements can reach them. It was 
generally expected tliat an attempt would be made to 
secure the Isthmus. Sir Ian Hamilton decided against 
it. His main reason seems to have been that it was 
essential to success that his whole army should be 
landed simultaneously, that is to say, „at a number of 
points at once. Otherwise, the first detachments to land 
would be overwhelmed before they could establish them- 
selves. <A landing on the Isthmus itself was particularly 
dangerous, because of the absence of cover and the 
strength of the Turkish lines here. The only way in 
which an army could hope to establish itself for the 
attack on these lines would have been to land some dis- 
tance away and march by the coast, and some Germans 
were persuaded that this would be the plan adopted, 
and that the landing would be made at Enos. But the 
march from Enos to the Isthmus would have been long, 
difficult, and exposed to attack from the flank, and at the 
end of it the force would find itself on the wrong side 
of the lines of Bulair. The advantage of cutting off the 
communications of the Dardanelles forts with Constanti- 
nople was great, but it was not worth these great risks. 
Ап ideal position for landing would have been along the 
southern shores of the Gulf of Xeros, between Bulair 
and Suvla Burnu (see map on page 16), but, unfortunately, 
the whole of this coast is a wall of precipitous cliffs, 
unbroken except by a few gullies, which were quite 
impracticable for any serious military movement. He 
therefore found his choice restricted to the coast line 
between Suvla Burnu and Eski Hissarlik. Accordingly, 
here he proposed to land at as many points as possible. 

For the great enterprise that he was now to begin 
Sir Ian Hamilton had in his command a Division of 
Regular Troops—the Division afterwards famous as the 
"wenty-ninth—the Australian and New Zealand con- 
tiugents, the East Lancashire Territorials from Egypt, 
and a Marine Brigade, perhaps 60,000 men in all. The 
composition of the Twenty-ninth Division has never been 
officially given, but among the regiments mentioned in 
official despatches as belonging to it are the following :— 

The King's Own Scottish Borderers. 

The South Wales Borderers (Second). 

The Royal Fusiliers (First). 

The Lancashire Fusiliers (First). 

The Inniskilling Fusiliers. 

The Dublin Fusiliers. 

The Munster Fusiliers, 

The Hampshires. 
The Essex. 

The Woreesters. 
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Observers of this Division in the camp in Egypt, at San 
Stefano, spoke in the very highest terms of its fine 
military appearance and efficiency, and {Ше great 
expectations which were formed of it werc splendidly 
fulfilled. 

Sir Ian Hamilton's despatch describing the landing 
operations is the finest that any British General has 
ever written, both for the clarity with which he sets 
out the principles which decided the form his plans for 
landing were to take and for the great skill with which 
he characterises each part in an extremely elaborate 
set of operations. There were no fewer than seven 
distinct landings, and Sir Ian Hamilton hes described 
why so many were necessary: 


“Altogether the result of this and subsequent recon- 
naissances was to convince me that nothing but a thorough 
and systematic scheme for flinging the whole of the troops 
under my command very rapidly ashore could be expected 
to mect with success; whereas, on the other hand, a 
tentative or piecemeal programme was bound to lead to 
disaster. The landing of an army upon the theatre of 
operations I have already described—a theatre strongly 
garrisoned throughout and prepared for any such attempt— 
involved difficulties for which no precedent was forthcoming 
in military history, except possibly in the sinister legends 
of Nerxes. The beaches were cither so well defended by 
works and guus or else so restricted by nature that it 
did not seem possible, even by two or three simultancous 
landings, to pass the troops ashore quickly enough to 
enable them to maintain themselves against the rapid 
concentration and counter-attack which the спешу was 
bound in such case to attempt. It became necessary, 
therefore, not only to land simultaneously at as many 
points as possible, but to threaten to land at other points 
as well The first of these necessitics involved another 
unavoidable, if awkward, contingency, the separation by 
considerable intervals of the force.” 


No official information has ever been given of the 
points at which feint landings were made, but it is 
possible that one of them was at Enos. At any rate, 
the very categorical statements in the German press 
that a landing had been effected at Enos can hardly have 
been invention; and as nothing ever came of it, any 
landing or show of landing here must have Leen a mere 
feint designed to deceive the enemy. 

The British army, under the escort of the fleet, 
left Mudros, in Lemnos Island, for the Gallipoli Peninsula 
on April 23rd and 24th. The Twenty-ninth Division 
was the first to leave, on the evening of the 23rd, 
arriving at Tenedos the next morning, and the Australians 
followed on the afternoon of the 24th. The two expedi- 
tions had a separate naval escort. The Australian escort 
consisted of five battleships, the Oucen, London, 
Prince of Wales, Triumph, and Majestic, with one 
cruiser and eight destroyers. 


THE AUSTRALIAN LANDING. 


The point selected for the Australian landing was 
under Sari Bair, a group of hills which lies to the north- 
west of the Kilid Bahr Plateau, on which the Narrows 
forts are situated, and rises to a height of nearly a 
thousand feet by a series of steep terraces covered with thick 
undergrowth. It was intended to be the most northerly 
landing, and owing to an accident the actual point of 
disembarkation was a mile further north than that which 
Sir Ian Hamilton had selected. North of Gaba Tepe 
the cliffs had seemed to him too steep for a landing, but 
in fact their precipitousness turned out to be a protection, 
screening the seashore from artillery fire. The beach was 
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beach, but at each end a narrow ravine runs up from 
the shore and gives access to the maze of cloughs which 
form the underfeatures of Sari Bair. 

It was decided to attempt a surprise. At threc 
o'clock on the morning of. the 25th the Australians 
approached the shore in the Queen and two other 
battleships, steaming very slowly, and when a very 
short distance from the land took to the boats. 
Through the darkness a Turkish battalion could be seen, 
apparently surprised by their approach, and preparing 
to resist. ‘The Australians, obeying their instructions, 
remained silent, ‘The enemy fired as the boats approached, 
causing many casualties. The moment the boats touched 
the sand the Aus- 
tralians charged 
straight for the 
enemy with such 
downright fury that 
the enemy fled 
without waiting up 
the ravine at the 
south end of the 
beach. By two 
o'clock in the 
afternoon ` 12,000 
men and two 
Mountain Batteries 
had landed. By 
that time the enemy 
had recovered 
from his surprise, 
and his heavy guns 
forced the trans- 
ports containing 
the field artillery 
to stand further out 
tosea. ‘The Austra- 
lians were scattered 
northwards along 
the shore as far 
as Fisherman’s Hut, 
and inland, where 


they had pene- 
trated for two 
miles in pursuit 


of the Turks, As 
the ‘Turks, now 
20,000. strong, ad- 
vanced to the 
attack, there was 
much confusion 
amongst tle Aus- 
tralians, aud it 
was impossible to 
sort out the units. 
That did not affect their impetuous valour. ‘Three Krupp 
guns were put out of action in a charge. The Turkish 
attacks, however, persisted all through the afternoon 
and into the night, and another two days passed before 
the troops gained a sufficiently long respite to disentangle 
the confusion of the units. All that time they lay in 
their trenches resisting the enemy's attacks, with the 
assistance of the guns of the Majestic. ‘The enemy's 
losses were exceedingly heavy during this time. On the 
other hand, neither were the Australian attacks successful. 
They lost 800 men on May 2nd in an attack on an 
eminence in the centre of the enemy's line, and an 
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they must be left, in order that we may sce how other 
portions of the line fared. 


THE FRENCH LANDING. 


The Australians were at the extreme left; at the 
extreme right, on the Asiatic side of the Straits, the 


French Colonial Division had been landed at Kum Kale. 


The object of this landing was to prevent the enemy 
from shelling our troops at the tip of the Gallipoli 
Peninsula. The landing was quite successful, and some 
400 Turks, whose retreat after an unsuccessful counter- 
attack had been cut off by the fire from the ships, 
were taken prisoners. ‘Ihe French troops, however, were 
unable to make 
any progress along 
tle coast; and as 
it appeared that 
ап advance would 
be too costly, they 
were withdrawn 
on the 26th, the 
main object oi the 
landing having 
been attained. 
They were later 
transferred to the 
extreme right of 
the Allied line, on 
the European side 
of the Straits. 


THE FAILURE AT 
Y BEACH. 
How in the 
meantime had the 
Twenty-ninth Divi- 
sion fared in the 
centre between the 
Australians and the 
French? No fewer 
than five separate 
landings were at- 


tempted. Two of 
these, оп Y Beach 
and S Beach 


(Morto Bay), were 
made mainly {о 
protect the flanks 
of the other laud- 
ings at X. W. 
and V. The land- 
ing at S Beach, 
іл spite of delays 
caused by the 
Strength of the 
current, was successfully accomplished by 7-30 a.m. on 
the 25th, and Colonel Casson, with the South Wales 
Borderers, was able to establish himself at the top of 
the cliff near De Tott’s Battery, and to hold his own 
for two days until the other landing parties came into 
line with him. Less fortunate was the landing at Y 
Beach, immediately to the west of Krithia, 

The force at Y Beach consisted of the King’s Own 
Scottish Borderers and the Plymouth Battalion of Marines, 
the whole under the command of Colonel Кое. The 
very difficulties of the coast at this point—a precipitous 
cliff some 200 feet high—favoured the success of the 


attack two days later on Gab Rp nda watüd/ettmegllections Аге FN, who had elaborately entrenched 
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Inside the wrecked fortress of Seddil Bahr. [Central News. 
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a beach for a mile and a half to the south, had done 
nothing to strengthen the defence at this point. More- 
over, there were gullies in the face of the cliff which 
both gave cover and helped the climb to the top, and 
the force was able to establish itself by morning. Water, 
food, and ammunition, as arranged, were hauled up to 
the top of the cliff by ropes. Later in the day, however, 
the Turks began to develop strong counter-attacks from 
Ше direction of Krithia, and indeed the position on Ше 
flank of Achi Baba, the main work of the Turks in front 
of the Narrows forts, was too important to leave 
unmolested. It was a bad position to defend, for the 
ground at the top slopes down inland, making it 
difficult for the guns of the fleet to give the defenders 
much assistance. The Turks made repeated assaults on 
the British lines, which continued through the night, 
and so great was the confusion of the fighting in the 
dark that the Turks actually “led a pony with a 
machine-gun on its back into the middle of the defences, 
and were proceeding to come into action in the middle 
of our position when they were bayoneted." At seven 
o'clock next morning it was seen that the position was 
untenable, and what was left of the force, with all its 
wounded and its supplies, were successfully withdrawn 
under the guns of the Goliath. The losses were heavy, 
and amounted to half of the Scottish Borderers, including 
Colonel Koe;. but though the enterprise miscarried, it 
did service to the other landings by detaining very large, 
numbers of Turkish troops. 


THE IMPLACABLE LANDING. 

The principal landings were at the three other 
beaches, X, W, and V. X is a strip of sand beach 
two-hundred yards by eight. Here the Royal Fusiliers 
were engaged, with the Jmplacable in support. ‘This 
landing was brilliantly managed. The Zmflacable stood 
right into shore, and, firing with every gun she had 
at close range, did such execution amongst the Turks 
that the Fusiliers were able to land without a single 
casualty." The nature of the beach was very favour- 
able for tle covering fire from ships," writes Admiral 
de Robeck, “but the manner in which this landing 
was carried out might well serve as a model" ‘The 
beach has since been called after the ship, Implacable 
Landing. The Royal Fusiliers did not wait to be 
attacked, but advanced boldly against Hill 114, near 
W Beach, but were compelled to give way before a 
heavy attack. Later, however, they were reinforced 
by two more battalions, and by night they had estab- 
lished themselves on a radius of half a mile round 
their landing place, and were in touch with the Lanca- 
shire Fusiliers on W Beach. ; 


SEDDIL BAHR. 

The landing on: W Beach was perhaps the most 
remarkable of all; but though it lies nearest to Implacable 
Landing, it is convenient to turn to what happened 
at Beach V—Seddil Bahr. ‘This was the most important 
landing in the number of troops engaged, and at one 
time looked like ending in complete failure. The cliffs 
at Seddil Bahr form a grassy amphitheatre, with the 
beach as stage. ‘The Turks had expected a landing 
here, and made most elaborate preparations to meet 
it. At the eastern end of the beach is the old fort 
of Seddil Bahr, whose walls—though they had been 
dismantled by the fleet in the bombardment of 


* So says Admiral de Robeck in his report. Sir Тап Hamilton 
says “with but little loss.” 
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February--gave excellent cover for the enemy's 
riflemen, and right round the circle of the amphitheatre 
тап rows of desperate wire entanglements. Across the 
narrow strip of beach sand there is a little ridge about 
four feet high, forming a natural escarpment, which 
saved many lives in the fighting. ‘The top of the 
cliffs was lined with skilfully-concealed machine-guns. 

The Turkish position was heavily bombarded by 
the fleet before the landing was attempted, but the 
enemy held his fire until the landing began. An old 
collier, the River Clyde, had been prepared to assist 
in the landing. Large holes had been cut in her 
sides, through which the troops were to pour over a 
wide gangway into lighters which she had in tow. 
She was nicknamed the ‘‘ Trojan Horse" by the troops, 
and the name was doubly appropriate, for over the 
straits, east of Kum Kale, is the site of ancient Troy. 
The Turks watched the River Clyde approach with her 
lighters, as they had endured the bombardment, in 
complete silence. Even when the Clyde was driven on 
the beach they refrained from fire, and it almost looked 
as though the landing was to be unopposed. The 
first troops were sent ashore in boats, and when their 
keels grounded, then and not before, there suddenly 
broke out from the hillside a tornado of бге, Most 
of the men—the Dublin Fusiliers—were killed in the 
boats before they could leap ashore; a few raced across 
the sand to the little escarpment, where they obtained 
some cover. But not one of the boats or of the men 
who stayed in them was saved. Nor was the device 
of the Clyde very successful at first. Commander 
Unwin had the greatest difficulty, owing to the strength 
of the current, in getting the lighters in position between 
his ship and the shore; the seamen were shat down 
when they exposed themselves in this work 

When the lighters were in position, a company oi 
the Munster Fusiliers rushed across the gangway. 
Short as the distance was, few of them reached the 
protection of the escarpment. When the next company 
followed, the extemporised pier of lighters gave way 
in the current and drifted into deep water, the men 
who escaped being shot. It was then that Commander 
Unwin did the acts for which he has been so deservedly 
praised. 


“Observing that the lighters which were to form the 
bridge to the shore had broken adrift, Commander Unwin 
left the ship and under murderous fire attempted to get 
the lighters into position. He worked on until, suffering 
from the effects of cold aud immersion, he was obliged 
to return to the ship, where he was wrapped up in blankets. 
Having in some degree recovered, he returned to his work 
against the doctor's order and completed it. He was later 
again attended by the doctor for three abrasions caused 
by bullets, aíter which he once more leit the ship, this 
time in a lifeboat, to save some wounded men who were 
lying in shallow water near the beach. He continued at 
this heroic labour under continuous fire, until forced to 
stop through pure physical exhaustion.” 


By noon, out of T, ooo men who left the collier, nearly 
half had been Killed or wounded, and it was decided to 
discontinue the landing. Fortunately, the collier gave 
good protection to those who were still aboard her, and 
her machine-guns prevented the Turks from delivering 
a counter-attack against those who had landed and 
clung to the beach under cover of the escarpment. There 
they lay, unable to move, all through the night. With 
the remnants of the Dublins and Munsters on the shore 
were two companies of the Hampshire Regiment. Almost 
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Turkish prisoners being marched to the British landing place on the Gallipoll Peninsula: A photograph waich 


illustrates the nature of the type of country being fought over in the Dardanelles campaign. 
[Central News. 
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LANCASHIRE LANDING. 


Meanwhile, better success had attended the landing 
of the Lancashire Fusiliers оп W Beach, between Cape 
Tekke and Cape Helles. The beach, known now as 
Lancashire Landing, is some 350 yards long and from 
15 to 40 yards wide. Its flanks are precipitous, 
but in the centre the ground slopes more gradually. 
The sand is dry and powdery. The beach was heavily 
fortified. Wire entanglements ran across the beach at 
the water’s edge, and even under the water; there were 
both land mines and sea mines, and elaborate entrench- 
ments had been made in the hills. "There were redoubts 
on Cape Helles, between Lancashire Landing and the 
Seddil Bahr Beach, where the Irish regiments were to 
attack. As at Seddil 
Bahr, the enemy 
withheld his fire 
during the bom- 
bardment by the 
fleet, and until the 
boats grounded 
there was not a sign 
that the landing 
was to be opposed. 

The landing 
was brilliantly 
successful. ‘Three 
companies, under 
Brigadier- General 
Hare, made at once 
for a ledge of rocks 
in the clifis on the 
left of the beach, 
near Cape ‘Tekke, 
and this body 
contributed very 
materially to the 
success that was 
won. ‘The main 
landing on the 
beach was a most 

. heroic affair. The 
first men ashore fell 
instantly as though 
mown down by a 
scythe, but under 
cover of fire from 
the warships the 
following ranks 
hacked their way 
through the wire 
entanglements, and 
re-forming under 
the cliffs at once be- 
gan to storm the en- 
trenchments. Most of them moved to the leit, and, helped 
by the fire of the three companies under General Hare, 
stormed Hill 114 and effected a junction with the men 
from Implacable Landing. ‘The storming of the cliffs 
at the Cape Helles end of the beach took longer. The 
small party of the Lancashire Fusiliers which moved in 
this direction was not strong enough to make any 
progress, and the Worcester Regiment, which was brought 
to its assistance, for a long time fared no better., By 
four o'clock in the afternoon, however, Hill 138 was 
carried, and the redoubt captured. Some further progress 
was made in the direction of the Seddil Bahr Beach, 
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H.M.S. implacable, which, standing quite close into the baach, rendered 
groat service during the landing of the troops at the Dardanelles. 
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glasses, the wire cutters could be scen “ quietly snipping 
away as if they were pruning a vineyard.” They failed, 
however, to carry the hill overlooking Seddil Bahr Beach. 
All through the night the Turks counter-attacked, but 
not a yard of ground did they gain. 

Sir Ian Hamilton's praise of the achievement of the 
Lancashire Fusiliers is as high as any regiment ever had 
from its general. So strong," he writes, were the 


defences of W Beach that the Turks may well have 
considered them impregnable, and it is my firm con- 
viction that no finer feat of arms has ever been achieved 
by the British soldier—or any other soldier—than the 
storming of these trenches from open boats on the morn- 
ing of the 25th. 


It was to the complete lack of the sense 
of danger or of 
fear of this daring 
battalion that we 
owed our astonish- 
iug success." 

On themorning oí 

the 26th CapeTekke 
and the beaches on 
either side, and the 
western side of 
Cape Helles, were 
firmly in our pos- 
session. А landing 
‘had been effected 
at Eski Hissarlik 
(Beach S), and be- 
tween these two 
were the remnantsof 
two Irish regiments 
on Seddil Bahr 
beach. Atdawn,the 
fleet opened a furi- 
ous bombardment 
of Seddil Bahr, and 
under cover of it 
our troops obtained 
a footing in the 
village about ten 
inthe morning. In 
leading the attack 
from the west, Col. 
Doughty - Wylie, 
who had behaved 
With conspicuous 
gallantry, was 
killed just as the 
last defences were 
broken down. The 
fall of Seddil Bahr 
gave us the whole 
coast from the 
Implacable Landing to Eski Hissarlik. In the evening 
of the 26th, Seddil Bahr Beach was given to the French 
Colonial Corps, who had now been withdrawn from Kum 
Kale on the Asiatic side. By the following night we had 
advanced our position to a line running across tlie 
peuinsula from two miles north of Cape Tekke to Eski 
Hissarlik. Orders were issued for a general attack om 
the followiug day. 


[Newspaper Illustrations. 


THE ATTACK ON KRITHIA. 


The decision whether to make the attack at once 
or to defer it was a difficult one. Sir Ian Hamilton had 


but the wire entanglements we 4angeroadi Matto Gelicctiondigkivtednyledabiptiull strength, and he was especially 
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weak in artillery; but he reflected that delay would 
give the enemy time to strengthen his defences, and on 
a balance of the drawbacks immediate action seemed 
preferable. The attack was directed towards Krithia, 
and was entrusted to the Twenty-ninth Division. The 
French were to keep their right on the south side of 
the Kerevesdagh, a small stream flowing through a deep, 
narrow glen into the Straits just beyond Eski Н issarlik, but 
their left was to co-operate with the British. The attack 
on Krithia narrowly failed, mainly through inability 
to keep the line supplied with ammunition. Two days 
later the necessary transport had been landed. Both 
the British and the French losses in this day’s fighting 
were heavy. 

On April goth, at ten o'clock at night, the Turks 
began a series of attacks all along the line. A proclama- 
tion had been issued to the rank and file, signed by Von 
Lowenstein, a German officer. (It must be understood 
that throughout these Turkish operations the directing 
intelligence was always German) :— 


“Attack the enemy with the bayonet and utterly 
destroy -him ! 

“We shall not retrace one step; for if we do, our 
religion, our country, and our nation will perish! 

“Soldiers! the world is looking at you! Your only 
hope of salvation is to bring this battle to a successful 
issue or gloriously to give up your life in the attempt.” 
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The Turks attacked in dense formation in three 
the front rank having no ammunition in ORC 
encourage it to use the bayonet. "The Officers 118 
coloured Bengal lights from their pistols red Eu 
to the Turkish artillery that the range was to be lengther ing 
white that our front trenches had been stormed M 
that our main position had been carried. Until FE 
final rush the Turkish attack was to crawl on its fan s 
and knees. The attacks failed. Only at one point EF 
there any breach made in our lines, and it was immediate, 
cleared by the Fifth Royal Scots (Territorials), The 
French Senegalese troops were in greater difficulties, 1 1 
had to be reinforced by the Worcesters and Essex 
battalions. The repulse of the attack was followed in 
the early morning by a vigorous Allied counter-attack 
which at first had considerable success. It was held up 
later by machine-guns and barbed wire—“ those inventions 
of the devil,” Sir Ian Hamilton calls them—and the 
French were again in difficulties. 

Our losses in these operations were heavy: 177 
officers and 1,990 other ranks were killed, 412 and 7,807 
wounded, and 13 and 3,580 missing—a total of 602 
officers and 13,377 other ranks. The landing was the 
most brilliant operation of its kind ever attempted by 
an army ; but the events of the week following showed 
that it was only an introduction to a long and arduous 
campaign. . 


lines 
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The beginning of an advance оп the Turkish positions. 


[Central News. 


CHAPTER IV. 


THE FRONTAL ATTACKS ON ACHI BABA. 


THE DIFFICULTIES GF THE BRITISH GENERAL AFTER THE LANDING—DESCRIPTION OF THE ACHI BABA POSITION-—-THE 
WORK OF THE FLEET—THE BRITISH SUBMARINES IN THE SEA OF MARMORA—-THE GREAT ATTACK OF JUNE AT 
THE ANZAC POSITIONS—THE OUTLOOK—DESPONDENCY AT HOME. 


RILLIAN'T as was the exploit of the British 
army in forcing a landing on the Gallipoli 
Peninsula, it left Sir Ian Hamilton in a 
position of great difficulty and even of some 

peril. ‘Ten days after the landing, after repulsing two 
desperate Turkish attacks and making strong onslaughts 
on the enemy’s position, the Allied armies were at no 
point further from the sea than one mile; at some 
Points, notably at Gaba Tepe, where the Australians 
landed, they held little more than the summit of the 
Cliffs on the seashore. ‘Ihe landings were all on open 
beaches, without even a wharf. All supplies had to 
be put ashore on lighters, and the landing places were 
under fire from the enemy's batteries. There was no 
base away from the firing line in which men could 
find temporary relief on the Gallipoli Peninsula; to 
escape from the fire a sea voyage was necessary. The 


disorder not the docks of a seaport but the foreshore 
of a diminutive seaside resort, littered over with the 
impedimenta of a great overseas expedition. There 
Was no apparatus оп shore for unloading and loading ; 
everywhere was extemporisation. Few armies could 
have survived the confusion of the first few days; 
and the feat of making the landing good on a harbour- 
less shore in the face oi hostile attacks was as great 
as the landing itself. It would have been impossible 
of accomplishment but for the fleet, which took over 
the whole responsibility of landing stores and keeping 
up the supplies of food and ammunition. 

“Our Naval Commanders, Lieutenants, and Midshipmen 
in charge of this work have developed an efficiency which 
has completely upset all expert theories. — Piers have been 
built out iuto deep water by our sappers, so that the 

5 largest lighters cau come alongside. Roads lave been cut 
along the cliffs to increase the area of disembarkation, aud 


beaches where supplies and reinfogcemey ай КН Collection. A plato Jd Figs devices have been extemporised, 
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disembarked resembled in their 


including a system” of lighting which allows the work to 
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An ambulance wagon passing down one cf the gullies on the Gallipoli Peninsula. 
[Central News. 
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go on without interruption by night and by day. Work 
never stops. Even when the day's work is over and tlic 
last lighter has discharged her cargo, the wounded arc 
walking or being carried down to the beaches, where they 
are embarked on the empty barges and despatched for 
transportation to Egypt, to the hospital ships, and traus- 
ports. 

“The line of demarcation between tlie authority of 
the army and of the navy is strictly drawn. Аз long as 
a soldier, a horse, a gun, or a biscuit is in а slip or 
їп a lighter, on its way to the shore, all are under the 
control of our beach parties. Standing on one of the 
piers in the sweltering heat of the last few days, with the 
beach behind him crammed with men, stores, and animals, 
a young officer, with a megaphone in his hand, shouts 
orders to a dozen dificrent lighters, cach towed by a steam 
pinnace, iu the offing. One contains mules, another guns, 
a third biscuits, a fourth tinned meat, a fifth ammunition, 
a sixth troops, a seventh Generals aud Stafi officers. 
Every one is directed to its right destination as if by some 
enchanter's wand, and no опе dares to step ashore until he has 
received his orders. At the end of the pier the naval 
authority ceascs and that of the army begins. Here are 
Army Service Corps officers, who are waiting to seize what 
Ше navy has brought them. The thousand miscellancous 
articles, which look as if they never could be sorted out, 
are speedily divided, checked, and sent on thcir way down 
the lines of communication to the troops in the front 
trenches. The whole is a marvel of organisation.“ 


Great as was the service done by tlie navy in tlie 
actual fighting, it was as nothing compared with this 
work. 

THE TURKISH POSITIONS. 

The chief military problem after the landing was 
the confined space which made mancuvring and 
deployment over an extended area impossible. The 
map (p. 39) shows the position after the end of the 
fighting at the beginning of May. When the fury of 
the first Turkish attacks had subsided, the Allied front 
covered about two miles and a half, from Morto Bay 
to Implacable Beach, north of Tekke Burnu. On the 
left was the famous Twenty-ninth Division—the Eighty- 
seventh Brigade to the left, the Eighty-eighth Brigade 
to the right. On the right of our line were the 
Senegalese troops, and connecting the French and 
British fronts was the Naval Division. In reserve 
were (from left to right) the Indian troops, Australians, 
and New Zealanders (other than those who were still 
holding Gaba Тере up the coast), and behind the 
Senegalese a brigade of French infantry, Zouaves, and 
the Foreign Legion. The East Lancashire Territorials 
were in the rear of the Indians and Australians. As 
a result of the three days’ fighting, the Senegalese had 
pushed forward to the hills overlooking the ravine of 
Kereves Dere; our left, after almost reaching Krithia 
itself, had fallen back to the foot of the hill, a mile 
and a half away; and in the centre the Naval Division 
was between the Krithia and the Maidos roads on the 
foothills of Achi Baba. It was not great progress, 
measured in miles; but it was satisfactory measured 
by the extraordinary strength of the "Turkish positions. 

There was, it was now seen, no break in the "Turkish 
.line of fortifications. Achi Baba and its spurs straddled 
across the whole width of the Peninsula. It is a 
conical hill, marked 730 feft on the Admiralty maps, 
but probably under rather than over 700 feet. Its 
strength is not in its height but in its shape, and in 
the natural protection afforded by its underíeatures. 


From an excellent letter by Mr. Ashmead Bartlett (May 
13th). The passage illustrates what Sir Ian Hamilton meant by 
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The side that faced the Allies' centre was a regular 
slope forming a natural glacis to the top. Many 
apparently precipitous and inaccessible hills are a trap 
to the defenders, because of the amount of “dead 
ground“ on their slopes which cannot be touched by 
rifle fire from the summit.  Majuba is a famous 
example. But round Achi Baba there was no dead 
ground. At the top there was a strong redoubt ; and 
its sides were terraced from bottom to top with rows 
after rows of trenches. The top oi the hill is about 
Seven miles from Lancashire Landing, and of this 
distance our troops by the second week in May had 
covered perhaps three miles. Achi Baba, which com- 
pletely concealed from view the hills behind it at the 
back of the Narrows Forts, is only the centrel point 
of a wonderful system of natural fortifications. It has 
two spurs, one running south-east towards Morto Bay, 
the other south-west to the Gulf of Xeros. The Morto 
Bay spur is intersected by a deep narrow ravine, the 
Kereves Dere, which the French had now reached but 
not crossed. There is a similar ravine, the Saghir Dere 
on the other spur, and along this spur, half way to 
the sea, is the village of Krithia, the hill above the 
village forming the shoulder to Achi Baba. 

Sir Ian Hamilton's idea evidently was that ii he 
could obtain possession of this shoulder it would give 
him access to the back of Achi Baba, and to this end 
his attacks in May and June were steadily directed. 
This enterprise would have been assisted had we been 
able to maintain our footing on the Y Beach; but 
after the failure of our landing there on April 26th 
(p. 27) the attempt to establish ourselves there from 
the sea was not repeated. A similar idea had evidently 
dictated the landing of the Australians near Gaba Tepe. 
They were to have landed about a mile to the south of 
Beach Z (christened “Anzac,” after the initials of the 
troops engaged—the Australian and New Zealand Anny 
Corps), and that would have put them in command 
of Gaba Tepe in a position to operate from the rear 
against Pasha Dagh, the hill immediately to the west 
of the Narrows and behind Achi Baba. Had the 
earlier attacks on Krithia succeeded, this would have 
been a most menacing position; as it was, the move- 
ment from Anzac had to be postponed to the more 
urgent need further south. Nor indeed was advance 
from Anzac easy without further reinforcement, ior 
immediately to the west was the hill of Sari Bair, 
the centre of a wilderness of cloughs and sunken 
eminences. Sari Bair, too, had been very heavily 
fortified by the ‘Turks, who indeed attached very 
great importance to the security of this flank. The 
Turkish scheme of defence may be conveniently 
figured in the form of two crescents back to back. 
The concave crescent has Achi Baba for its star and 
the two ravines of Kereves Dere and Saghir Dere 
for its horns. ‘The convex crescent has Sari Bair and 
the Narrows for its horns and Pasha Dagh as its star.* 

After the fighting at the beginning of May there 
were no general attacks of the Allies that month. There 
was much to be done in consolidating the positions 


* Lancashire readers who know the geography of the Isle of 


* Man may be helped by remembering that the Gallipoli Peninsula is 


in size almost exactly equal to Man, and is not unlike it in shape and 
physical features. If they think of Kilid Bahr aud the Narrows 
as Douglas, Gallipoli town is Ramsey, Bulair is the flat land towards 
the Point of Ayre, Suvla Bay is Peel, Sari Bair is Cronk-ny-Irey-Lliaa, 
Auzac is Dalby, Lancashire Lauding is Port Erin, Seddil Bahr is 


calling the fleet the “father and mother,” ч ay, i " Part St. Mary, De Тоц" В ry and Morto Bay is Castletown, and 
Gallipoli. ebb jah o Mua аһ соле rated ve a1001 Ме 


(See page 37.) 
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Admiral de Robeck introducing Admiral Nicholson to General Gouraud on board the Lord Nelson. 
[Central News. 


The officers and crew of the submarine E14, who carried out the daring raids against Turkish shipping in the 
СС-0. Jangamwadi ttre MAR Bigitized by eGangotri [Central News. 
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already won; and the Turks showed themselves adepts 
in the methods of siege warfare to which the bU) 
from the south were for the present restricted. "Their 
suipers were persistent and ingenious ; protective colouring 
was never carried further than by the captured sniper 
who was found to have painted himself green so that 


he could not be seen firing from the scrub, That the 
‘Turks were magnificent soldiers in the defence of fortified 
positions, the slopes of Plevna, to which Achi Baba bore 
some resemblance, had proved for all time. Their 
extreme ingenuity in their methods, the vigour of their 
counter-attacks, and the quickness with which they 
divined the meaning of every moven:ent of the attackers 
were new to their warfare, and were due in part, at 
any rate, to the excellent training of their German 
officers. The average Turk does not seem to have liked 
his German officers, but that he benefited immensely 
by his teaching was undeniable. He may have regretted 
Turkey's participation in the war, and have resented both 
the politics and the methods of the Germans; but he 
knew, too, how much the army owed to its German officers 
in the field; and the stories of mutiny against them, which 
were current in the English newspapers of the time, were 
wild exaggerations, and often the invention of prisoners 
anxious, as prisoners usually are, to please their captors. 


WAR COMMUNICATIONS-SUBMARINE ACTIVITY. 


The month was au anxious one for the Allies, for 
it saw the loss of three large British warships, the Goliath, 
the Triumph, and the Majestic (p. 21). The loss of 
the Goliath, which was torpedoed just inside the Straits, 
was the more regrettable for the fact that 500 of her 
crew went down with her, and that it was the work of 
a Turkish destroyer. The Triumph and Majestic were 
sunk in the Gulf of Xeros by a German submarine, the 
U23, whose appearance in the ZEgean, where its presence 
had for some time been suspected, caused very great 
uneasiness. The larger ships in the fleet seem, tem- 
porarily at any rate, to have retired from the shores 
of the Peninsula to a place of greater protection and 
less exposure; but happily the fears caused by the 
appearance of the submarines с (there seems, to have 
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been more than one) were not justified. There was no 
interference with the supplies for the army, and as no 
general attack was in progress the temporary absence 
of the battleships' heavy guns made the less difierence 
to the progress of the operations. On the other hand, 
the activity of the British submarines was beginning to 
cause the Turks very great alarm. ‘Towards the end of 
May a British submarine, the E I4, entered Constanti- 
nople harbour and torpedoed the Turkish transport 
Stamboul. The sinking by the same submarine oí 
another transport, the Nagara, has been described by 
an American newspaper correspondent who was on 
board.:— [ 


“ At daylight a submarine suddenly came awash along- 
side the Nagara. Five men appeared on her deck, one 
firing a rifle across the bow of the transport until the 
latter's engines were stopped. The captain of the submarine, 
a large, ruddy-faced man in a white sweater, hailed : — 

Who are you? 

“The American correspondent replied: ‘I am Mr. Swing, 
of the Chicago Daily News." 

“The submarine officer answered: ‘Glad to meet you, 
Mr. Swing; but what I want to know is, what ship is this ? ' 

“©The Nagara, a Turkish transport,“ was the reply. 

“Well, I am going to sink you.’ 

*'Can we get off?” 

Ves, and be damn quick about it.“ 

“In the ensuing panic the Nagara’s crew swamped two 
boats while lowering them, but managed to bail them out 
with the fezes of the Turkish sailors. All got off saiely. 

“The captain of the Err made an inspection of the hold 
of the transport. The submarine then backed off and fired. 

- There was a double explosion, and the Nagara blew up and 
sank in a cloud of orange-coloured smoke." 


In the succeeding months the activity oi the sub- 
marines increased. ‘Their operations had a very important 


bearing оц the land campaigu. ‘There is no railway 
connection between Constantinople and Gallipoli. The 
roads, moreover, are bad, aud the country is barren and 
incapable of supporting the heavy reinforcements which 
the Turks found necessary to replace casualties 2nd to 
hold their lines against the increasing pressure of the 
angamwadi Math Collection. Digitized by eGangotri 
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A big gun In action behind the British trenches. 


[Central News. 
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The*advance of the Allies on May 6-7-8. 


Allies, Much the easiest way of transporting supplies 
and troops to the front was by sea. There is fairly good 
railway connection from Asia Minor and Syria, which 
supply the bulk of Turkey's army, to Scutari, opposite 
Constantinople, and from there across the Sea of Marmora 
is a passage which would take as many days as the land 
journey along the European side would take weeks. 
The British submarines in the Sea of Marmora by 
interrupting the transport of supplies and troops by sea 
were thus strengthening our prospects at their weakest 
point. ‘The chances of an early decisive victory were 
very small indeed if ‘Turkey was to be free to keep up 
the strength of her army in Gallipoli by a constant 
influx of reinforcements, for she had by now a million 
men in the field or under training ; but if her supplies 
could be interrupted the attack was much more 
promising. 

The passage of the Straits by the submarines was 
attended with great risks, but was usually accomplished 
Without mishap. ‘Iwo mishaps, however, there were :— 

On April 17th the £15 was lost by stranding off 
Keplie Point, where there is a shelf of rock rising 
precipitately from the deep water, and in the following 
month the 4 E2 (of the Australian navy) was reported 
sunk by ‘Turkish warships while trying to enter the 
Sea of Marmora. Тһе French also lost a submarine 
by mine in the Dardanelles early in the year. But on 
the whole, the Allied submarines, considering the number 


of mines and the narrowness of the waters, suffered very 
little. Nor should the excellent work of the Russian 
Black Sea fleet escape notice. The arrival of the 
Goeben and Breslau in the Golden Horn (Vol. I., p. 73) did 
much to encourage the Turks to throw in their lot 
with the Germans, but the Gochen had her big guns 
damaged in an engagement with the Russian squadron, 
under Admiral Ebenhardt, in November, 1914, and 
though she was later reported out, her injuries were 
evidently serious, and the Russian command of the 
Black Sea could not be disputed. In the first week of 
April the Medjidieh, a Turkish cruiser, ran on a 
floating mine; and at periodical times the Russian 
flect cleared the Black Sea of Turkish shipping.“ 
All through May, both Allies and Turks were muell 
preoccupied with the question of their communications. 
With the British submarines, which were infesting their 
sea bases of supply, the Turks could not deal effectively ; 
but in May they made persistent attempts to clear their 
other flank by driving the Australians into the sea. At 
Gaba Tepe the Australian corps, though not at this 
time active, was strongly entrenched in a position 
flanking the Turkish communications, and the enemy 
was clearly apprehensive of a danger which they fore- 
saw might develop later. In July the Australian 
position had been made impregnable by the labour of 
the troops, who showed themselves as patient and 
unwearying with the spade as they were impetuous 
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A bathing 'placo at the Dardanelles. 
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One of the guns of a French battery in action near Seddil Bahr. 


with the bayonet. The front was about three miles 
wide and three-quarters of a mile deep from the edge 
of the sea-cliff to the furthest point in our lines inland; 
and within that narrow space there were far more 
than one hundred miles of sap and trench. But in 
May they were not so firmly established. In the 
second week of the month the Turks began to sap 
towards the Australian trenches, and at Quinn’s Post, 
a very dangerous corner, which was enfiladed by very 
cleverly hidden machine-guns, the opposing trenches 
approached to within twelve yards of each other, and 
the fighting was carried on by lobbing grenades over 
the parapet. Several times the position had to be 
temporarily abandoned, but it was always recovered. 
Another post of great danger was on the extreme left, 
where at one time a party of Wellington (N. Z.) 
Mounted Rifles were pressed until their ammunition 
was exhausted; but, the Turks delaying to come to 
close quarters out of respect for the New Zealanders’ 
vigour with the bayonet, they were finally relieved by 
а company of Canterbury men. On May roth the 
Turks made a general attack on the whole Anzac line. 
It failed badly, and the enemy suffered heavier casualties 
than on any other day up to that time. Sir Ian 
Hamilton, in a message to the Governor-General of the 
Commonwealth, estimated the enemy's losses at 7,000 ; 
ours at under 500. 


“The terrible carnage amongst the Turks during their 
supreme effort to dislodge us on May roth put great heart 
into our ranks. 


Ever alert, tle. C als were ready to a ere EDU 
meet the strain when it cone U g WP dl ib o llection. Digitized by еа Post, June 29th. 


[Central News. 


endless masses of the enemy advancing upon them might 
well have shaken the nerve of the already severely tried 
troops. Our machine-guns and artillery mowed the attackers 
down in hundreds, but still the advancing wall swept on On 
still! Would the ranks never waste in strength? Not till 
the wave was at point-blank range irom the nimble trigger- 
fingers did it break and spend itscli amongst our barbed 
wire entanglements. Turks were shot iu the act of jumping 
into our trenches. Corpses lay with their heads and arms 
hanging over our parapets. Our fire gradually dominated 
the ground in front. Those who tured to fly were mowed 
down before they could go a dozen yards. The Germans 
scut their supports aud reserves forward in droves. It was 
sickening to behold the slaughter our йге made amongst 
the massed battalions as they issued from concealment into 
open spaces. One realised the truth of the saying that 
the German officers regard the rauk and file as “cannon 
fodder." These unfortunate Turks scrambled along towards 
us over piles of dead bodies. In an instant a company 
would be enveloped in the smoke of a shrapnel salvo. 
When the air cleared that company would be stretched 
or writhing on the ground, with another company approaching 
and ready to share its predecessor's fate. It became a 
question not of the success or otherwise of the attack, but 
how many Turks we could kill. The wastage of Ше 
continued long after the failure of the assault had became 
apparent. А green patch of cultivation on our right centre 
was à shambles, On these few acres our burial party, 
working during the armistice which followed, counted no 
fewer than 4,000 Turkish aud German dead.“ “ 


` 


THE ATTACK OF JUNE 4th. 


Meanwhile, our main body at the southern end of 
the Peninsula was not idle in the month, although it 
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The interior of a naval underground observation station. 
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The fighting in Gallipoli in June. 


made no general assaults. It had been sapping towards 
the slopes of Achi Baba, and by dint of a succession of 
small advances, made for the most part during the 
night, the distance between the two fronts had been 
reduced from an average of 1,000 yards to, at some 
points, 200, and even тоо. Їп this work the East 
Lancashire Territorials, who had been brought from 
Egypt, had opportunity, which they used, of showing 
their quality. They held the ground between the 
famous Twenty-ninth Division and the Naval Division. 
Towards the end of the month the French made 
progress on the right of the line, and on the 28th a 
Turkish redoubt on the south side of the Kereves Dere, 
which had been giving much trouble, was captured in 
a night attack by a mixed party ‘of French and 
Senegalese volunteers. It was a starlit night, and the 
full moon was so low in the sky that its rays shone full 
in the face of the defenders and concealed the approach 
of the attackers. The same moon betrayed a battalion 
of Turks who were advancing in support to the French 
artillery fire. At the end of the month General Sir Ian 
Hamilton decided on a general attack. Except that he 
was now stronger, the conditions had mot materially 
altered since the last general attack, but the spirits of the 
army were high and eager for attack. It was fixed for 
Friday, June 4th. 

The day was overcast, with a north wind blowing 


an exceedingly heavy bombardment by both army and 
naval guns; the troops waited in the trenches with 
bayonets fixed. At twelve the bombardment ceased, 
and the men moved out, preceded by bomb throwers. 
At the extreme left of the line were the Indians, then 
(in succession from left to right) the Twenty-ninth Division, 
the Territorials, the Naval Division, and the French. 
The bombardment had done its work very well except 
at one or two points, where the wire entanglements had 
escaped destruction. ‘The chief of these points was the 
juncture of the Indians and the Regulars. After a 
fine advance, in which two rows of trenches were carried, 
the Indians found that the troops immediately to their 
right could not advance, and their right wing hung in 
air and in danger of being outflanked. They were obliged 
to retire to their original position. Except opposite 
the undestroyed entanglements, the Regular Corps made 
good progress, and advanced some 500 yards. On the 
right, the French captured a strong line of trenches— 
still on the south side oi the Kereves Dere—but were then 
held up by the Haricot Fort, so called from its shape; and 
the Naval Division stormed three lines of trenches, but, 
coming under enfilading fire from their right, they, too, 
had to retire. The principal advance was made by the 
Territorials in the centre. In spite of heavy casualties, 
the Territorials went on, unwavering, until as many 
as five rows of trenches had been carried, and their line 


clouds of dust in the faces of the Qfiekangametedclddibgsullectichadigheey БАБАН ПУ a mile forward. The Turks 
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at this point were now fairly on the run, but, unfortunately, 
the flanks, who had advanced nothing like so far, were 
compelled to fall back from the ground they had won, 
and the centre, too, had to evacuate its advanced gains 
to preserve the alignment. As it was, our centre at 
nightfall made a salient projecting beyond the flanks. 
The centre (including the Essex Regiment, which was 
immediately to its left) seems to have been favoured by 
the ground, but its achievement was by far the finest 
work yet done by Territorials in the war, and worthy 
of the very best regular troops. 

The Turks were not slow to launch a counter-attack, 
bringing up troops from behind Achi Baba, and even 
from Maidos, in spite of a very vigorous demonstration 
made by the Anzacs from the Quinn’s Post end of their 
line. These counter-attacks reached their climax on 
Sunday; but though some more of the gains in the centre 
were lost, the net result was to leave the army with an 
advance averaging some 500 yards ahead of its former 
positions. ‘There was still a very marked salient in the 

` centre of our line. ‘This progress was less than had been 
hoped for, or than seemed likely to be realised in the 
earlier stages of the advance, but it was not unsatisfactory 
in view of the great strength of the enemy’s positions. 
Our losses were very heavy, and the lists published 
toward the end of June greatly -depressed feeling in 
England. 


THE STRAIGHTENING OF THE LINE. 


The first task after the battle of June 4th was to 
straighten out the line so as to reduce the salient, which 
was dangerously exposed and expensive of life to defend. 
The next fortnight witnessed some very small local actions. 
By a night attack on June IIth-Tzth, the Border 
Regiment and the South Wales Borderers carried two 
trenches. They were lost four days later, but recovered 
again at dawn of the sixth day by the Dublin Fusiliers. 
On June roth the Turks effected a lodgment in a portion 
of our line, but were driven out by the Fifth Royal Scots— 
Edinburgh Territorials, brigaded with the Twenty-ninth 
Division—and a company of the Worcesters. Two days 
later an advance was made by the French, and after 
two failures they succeeded in a third attack, just before 
sunset, in carrying the Haricot Redoubt, and in establishing 
themselves firmly on the south side of the Kereves Dere. 
The fall of the redoubt in the light of the setting sun 
was one of the great spectacles in a war which, as a rule, 


has been too deeply felt to be regarded as a spectacle :— . 


“The smoke of the shells, which at dawn had been 
ethereal, almost translucent, was now, in the sunset, turbid 
and sinister, yet the sunset was very splendid, flaming in 
crimson streamers over Imbros, tinting the east with rosy 
reflections and turning the peaks of Asia to sapphires. It 
had a peculier significance on this longest day of the year, 
crowning as it did those precious five hours of daylight 
that, for the French, had been fraught with such achieve- 
ment. Slowly the colour faded out, and now, minute by 
minute, the flashes of the guns became more distinct; the 
smoke was merged in the gathering dusk, and away over 
tle more distant Turkish lines the bursts of shrapnel came 
out like stars against the brief twilight. One knew the 
anxiety there would be in the darkness that now was 
falling upon this 21st of June, but in the morning we 

heard gladly that the enemy's counter-attacks had failed, 
and that our Allies were indeed firmly established, 

“The Turkih casualties were at least 7,000. One 
trench, 200 yards long and ten feet deep, was brimming 
over with the dead. They were valiant those dead men. 
French officers who have fought in the West say that, as 


a fighting unit, one Turk is worth two Germans: in fac 
ah Collec 


with his back to the wall, the ТоС. равне! 
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French casualties were marvelously few cousidering what 
a day it had been, what an enemy was being attacked 

ined " 2 
and how much had been gained."* 


THE GULLY RAVINE 


This success was followed up at the end of the month 
by the crossing of the Kereves Dere and the capture of 
a system of entrenchments known from their shape аз 
the Quadrilateral—the fighting in which the Quadrilateral 
was the sequel to a Turkish night attack along the 
shores of the Dardanelles, which H.M.S. Wolverine helped 
to keep in check. 

Meanwhile, on the previous day—June 28th—there 
had been important operations on our left flank, again 
with the object of straightening out our line and 
reducing the Territorial salient. On the west of the 
Peninsula, and corresponding to the Kereves Dere on 
the east, there is the deep clough or gully known as the 
Saghir Dere. At the sea end, which was in our possession, 
the cliffs on either bank are high—some 200 feet—and the 
gully is narrow. Upstream—for there is a small stream 
at the bottom of the gully, besides many springs of very 
precious cold water, which were left carefully guarded 
against contamination—the cliffs fall in height, and the 
clough opens out to the plateau near the shoulder of 
Krithia mountain. The sides of the clough were covered 
with scrub, with here and there bare patches of the yellow 
marl characteristic of this part of the Peninsula. There 
had been no advance up the gully from the sea coast, 
but as our main body advanced from Seddil Bahr towards 
Achi Baba, the Turks between Saghir Dere and the sea 
fell back, and at the end of June more than half of the 
clough was in our possession, At the north end tlie Turks 
were heavily entrenched on the bank tops on either side, 
with a redoubt christened Boomerang Fort at the entrance 
to the clough. The clough within the Turkish lines was 
found to be a horrible place—cemetery, latrine, and rubbish 
heap, swarming with flies and oppressively hot, with a 
sedimentary atmosphere that the breeze alone could not 
stir, and an overpowering stench of insanitation—a 
veritable valley of death. On June 28th, Gencral 
Hamilton began his attack on this valley, his idea being 
to pivot his line on the cliffs about a mile from the sea, 
and to swing his left round to the west of Krithia. 
The bombardment, assisted by the French artillery 
and by the ships’ guns, began at 10-20, and at 10-45 
the Boomerang Fort was captured by the Border Regiment, 
and soon after Iı-o the trenches west of the gully were 
in our hands. East of the gully our success was less 
marked, though the Royal Scots again distinguished them- 
selves; but in the second stage of the attack we reached 
on the west bank of the ravine the desired extension. 
Further to the left, the Gurkhas pressed on under cover 
of the cliffs and captured some rising ground due west of 
Krithia. The ground now was all held, in spite of 
very heavy counter-attacks by the Turks. The Anzacs 
gave great assistance to this movement by demonstrating 
against the enemy on their front. ‘These attacks were 
not meant to be pressed, but for several days the enemy 
delivered а series of counter-attacks in which he lost very 
heavily without any gain of ground. ‘These wasteful 
attacks were made under the order of Enver, overriding 
the instructions of the German officers. They betrayed 
much uneasiness at the progress of the attack. A captured 
Divisional Order contained the following passage: 


“There is nothing that causes us more sorrow, increases 

д the courage of the enemy, and encourages him to attack 

tion. Digitized byeGqngo _ e r — 
Ir. Compton Mackenzie. 
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more freely, causing us great losses, than the losing of 
these trenches. Henceforth commanders who surrender 
these trenches, from whatever side the attack may conic, 
before the last man is killed will be punished in the same 
way as if they had run away. Especially will the com- 
manders of units told off to guard a certain front be 
punished if, instead of thinking about their work, supporting 
their units and giving information to the higher command 
8155 only take action after a regrettable incident has taken 
place. 


“I hope that this will not occur again. I give notice 
that if it does I shall carry out the punishment. І do not 
desire to sce a blot made on the courage of our men by 
those who escape from tle trenches to avoid the rifle and 
machine-gun fire of the enemy.  Henuccforth I shall hold 
responsible all officers who do not shoot with their revolvers 


all the privates who try to escape from the trenches on 
апу pretext. 


“Commander of the Eleventh Division, 
“ COLONEL RiFAAT." 
To the copy from which this extract was taken the 
following note is appended :— 
“ To Commander of the First Battalion. 

“The contents will be communicated to the officers, 
and I promise to carry out the orders till the last drop 
of our blood has been shed. Sign and return. 

(Signed) HASSAN, 
Commander, 127th Regiment,” 


Then follow signatures of company commanders. 


SUMMARY OF THE OPERATIONS. 


By the middle of July General Sir Ian Hamilton 
had established himself firmly on the west side of Krithia. 
One horn of the Achi Baba crescent had been bent right 
back, and the tip of the other horn opposite the French 
was also turned. Our line had been straightened out, 
and the dangerous salient in the centre of our position 
had disappeared. At the same time, the Australians 
at Gaba Тере were firmly established and were gradually 
extending their lines. These were great successes, and 
their quality was imperfectly appreciated at home. The 
landing was perhaps the most brilliant ever effected by 
an army in the history of war. But no less remarkable 
were the series of operations by which we gradually 
crumpled up the Turkish flanking positions and formed 
for ourselves freedom of movement. General Hamilton 
was now free to begin extended operations against the 
Narrows defences. It was no part of his plan merely to 
drive the Turks back on to a second line of defences, 
there to repeat the same obstinate resistance that they 
had offered on the first line. He still clung to the idea 
of an enveloping movement from the north, which should 
cut off the Narrows forts from their supplies and so 
force a surrender, and spare the army the carnage of 
storming operations. How he proceeded to carry out 
this enveloping movement will be narrated in a later 
chapter, 


THE REAL ISSUE IN THE CAMPAIGN. 

If people at home were somewhat unappreciative 
of the greatness of these operations in the Dardanelles, 
the reason perhaps was that they were doubtful of the 
policy of attacking the Straits. Vet the defeats of the 
Russians in Galicia and in Poland, narrated in the 
following chapters, went far to justify this great enter- 
prise in the East. Had we been able by putting our 
whole strength on the West to make sure of breaking 
through and driving the Germans over the Belgian and 
French frontiers, say before the winter of 1915-16, the 
case might perhaps have been different. For the most 
certain way to complete victory was the occupation of 
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Westphalia. Vet the events of 1915 in the West showed 
that there was very little chance of that, and made it 
seem probable that, though local advances might be 
attempted, the great offensive in the West could hardly 
begin with amy reasonable prospect of success before the 
spring of 1916. Had there been no expedition to the 
Dardanelles, therefore, the alternative would have been 
a long period of stagnation on the West, broken only by 
local attacks which it hardly seemed likely that we 
could have carried through to a decisive result. The 
campaign in the Dardanelles did not subtract from what 
we were able to do in France; it did, however, relieve 
from the reproach of complete inactivity a success which 
would otherwise have had no positive contribution to 
show towards the end of the war. Nor was there any 
rivalry between the Eastern and Western campaigns. 
With the Black Sea closed, the Russian left was deprived 
of its natural supports, and the ports which should have 
been open to the export of her products and the import 
of arms and munitions, of which our Allies were in such 
need, might just as well have had по existence. 
Complete and decisive victory on the West was past 
hoping for without the assistance of the Russian millions ; 
but the events of the summer were to make it quite clear 
that that assistance was not to be had until the forcing 
of the Dardanelles and the Bosphorus had given Russia 
communications with the outside world. 

But there were other and even more important 
reasons still for the campaign in the Dardanelles. The 
beginning of the war had made it seem as though its 
principal object was the acquisition by Germany oi 
power in the West. But as the war progressed, the 
scale inclined steadily to the East, and it became 
evident that the end of the war, as well as its origins, 
might have to be sought there. On the West, the last 
word after all was with sea-power. It was not so, 
necessarily, in the East. Had Germany won her great 
victories over Russia in the summer ої 1915, and this 
country not taken the offensive, we should have been 
on the defensive in the whole of the East. What is 
more, the decision in the East could have been forced 
without victory on sea. Їп such a case it would have 
been quite sufficient for Germany to hold her own in 
Flanders and France; she might have forced a decision 
in her favour by the invasion of Egypt. The protecting 
desert is, after all, not an insuperable obstacle if there 
is time to build railways. India itself might have been 
threatened. ‘That would have meant not a drawn war 
for this country, but crushing defeat, and that, too, 
without defeat at sea. Egypt was the Achilles-heel of 
our sea-power, and Germany knew it. It is not, therefore, 
too much to say that the campaign in the Dardanelles 
was one for the defence of our whole position in the East. 
The control of the Dover Straits might have been lost 
without our being defeated at sea or suffering any 
irremédiable disaster. The loss of our Mediterranean 
communications with India would have been a far greater 
blow. ‘True to the sound strategical principle by defending 
by attack, we were fighting iu the Dardanelles for the 
sake of our empire in the Fast. 

The losses of the campaign were exceedingly heavy, 
but they were not disproportionate to the issues involved. 
Was it to be supposed that the Turkish Empire would 
fall to the first assault? The wonder was not that the 
campaign lasted so long and was costly in life, but that 
in the face of difficulties without precedent we came 
so soon to within two or three small mountain ranges 
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[Newspaper Illustrations. 


The German advance through Galicia: A bivouac of troops by the roadside. 


[Newspaper Illustrations. 
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On a Galician road: German transports and field kitchens on the left, cavalry on the right. 
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Austrian troops, resting by the roadside after being withdrawn from the trenches, watch thelr German allies 


marching up to take thelr place. 


[Topical Press. 


CHAPTER V. 
THE GERMAN RECOVERY OF GALICIA: RECAPTURE OF PRZEMYSL. 


POSITION IN APRIL, I915—THE RUSSIAN ADVANCE ON HUNGARY—COUNTER-STROKE EXPECTED—THE RUSSIAN FRONT IN 
WESTERN GALICIA BROKEN—MACKENSEN’S “ PHALANX ". RUSSIAN STAND ON THE SAN—FALL OF PRZEMYSL. 


only at the extremities of the Russian front, 

which stretched for nearly a thousand miles from 

the coast of the Baltic provinces to Bukowina. 
In the far north a German force, consisting largely of 
cavalry, was raiding beyond the Niemen river for an 
object which, for some time, remained obscure. It 
was thought that it was perhaps playing a part in some 
larger scheme—the nature of which would only be seen 
later, or that it was perhaps conducting nothing more 
than a large foraging expedition; its real motive was 
apparently to create a diversion which should keep the 
Russians in uncertainty as to the dangers which might 
threaten them on their right flank and prevent them 
from detaching troops freely to any other quarter of the 
field. On the East Prussian front, further south, there 
was little or no movement, and in Poland itself the 
war had become one of positions, in which the Germans 
appeared to have done their worst. 

In Western Galicia, also, from a few miles cast of 
Cracow, where the Russian line ran almost due south 
to the crest of the Carpathians, the campaign had for 
months been an affair of trenches, in which neither side 
seemed either anxious or able to press for a decisive 
issue. But this part of the Russian front was of the 


first importance. On its stability depended the efforts 
CC-0. Jang 


۸ T the end of April, 1915, there was movement 


of the Carpathian armies to penetrate into Hungary. 
The attack on the Hungarian passes had continued 
from the winter into the spring, and, in spite of the 
utmost endeavours of the Russians, had made progress 
almost by inches. Ву the end of Apri the Russian 
forces had succeeded at last in descending from the 
ridge of the mountains between the Dukla Pass on the 
west and the Uzsok Pass towards the centre of the 
range, and at heavy cost they were slowly gaining 
ground along the upper courses of the Hungarian rivers. 
‘The most persistent attacks, however, had failed to 
give them possession of the Uzsok Pass itself or of the 
ground on either side of it. Farther east, they were 
either confined to the crests or, on their extreme left 
towards the Dniester and the Bukowina border, still 
held on the northern slopes. For many weeks Russia 
had seemed always to be on the point of breaking down 
the resistance of the enemy and laying her hand on 
the Hungarian plain. But success, however close at 
hand, always evaded her, and the most that could be 
said at the moment to which we have come was that 
in months of desperate and exhausting warfare the balance 
of advantage had been with her, and that if she found 
it unexpectedly difficult to achieve her purpose of 
invading Hungary, the Germans and Austrians could not 
hope to drive her back into Galicia by a frontal attack 
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German troops, ammunition, and baggage advancing through Galicia. [Newspaper Illustrations, 


along the way by which she had соте, ‘here was, 
however, another means by which that end might be 
attained, and the Germans proceeded to take it. 


THE LINE OF COUNTER-ATTACK. 


In an invasion of Austria-Hungary through Galicia 
the lines of attack and counter-attack are dictated clearly 
by the geography of the country. The invader—that 
is to say, Russia—has three courses open to him. He 
may, if he has sufficient men and is assured of the 
neutrality of Germany, march both on Vienna through 
the gap which lies between Cracow and the Carpathians, 
and on Hungery and Buda Pest through the main 
Carpathian passes. It was not open to the Russians 
to follow this plan, because hostile German armies lay on 
the flank of any advance towards Cracow. For the same 


reason they could not adopt the second possible course, 


which would have been to march past Cracow while 
contenting themselves to hold the line of the Carpathians 
as а wall against the counter-attack by which the 
Austrians would have struck at their lines of communi- 
cation in Galicia. Anxious to overrun Hungary, and in 
any event controlled by the general strategical position, 
the Russians followed the third plan. They established 
the line between the Upper Vistula, near Cracow, and 
the Carpathians as a wall of defence, while their armies 
along the line of the Carpathians, which lay, roughly, 
at right angles to the wall, were to descend into the 
Hungarian valleys. This wall of defence, the preservation 
of which was essential to the security of the armies 
entering Hungary, was about fifty miles in extent. 
Its northern section lay along the right bank of the 
Dunajec river, from its junction with the Upper Vistula, 
down to the point near Tarnow, hi 

0 


joins it. From Tarnow for some distance it ran along 


the right bank of the Biala, and then, with a south- 
easterly trend, through  Gorlice to the Carpathian 
ridge, some twenty miles west of the Dukla Pass. 
Text-books and common sense alike indicated that 
if this line of defence were to be battered down the 
Russian scheme for the invasion of Hungary must 
collapse—unless, of course, the Russians had taken 
the precaution of setting up a second line which they 
could hold. But this line, if it existed, must not be far 
behind the first, for the danger of the Russian position 
was that the line of defence in Western Galicia ran very 
nearly at right angles to the front in the Carpathians. 
Break down the northern line, therefore, and it was 
clear that some of the columns on the southern slopes 
of the mountains would be in serious danger. ‘The 
passages of their retreat were few and narrow, and the 
enemy would be within a few miles of them. АП these 
were good reasons why the Russian line in Western Galicia 
should be of the most formidable kind ; they were reasons, 
too, why the Germans, following both common sense 
and text-books, should strike at this quarter as soon as 
they had decided that the time had come to strike at 
all. So obvious were the elements of this strategical 
problem that at recent Austrian manceuvres the plan of 
dealing with the invader, which the Austro-Germans were 
now to put in operation, had actually been practised. 


THE GERMAN PLAN. 

The Germans decided to deliver an attack on these 
fifty miles of Russian Positions in Western Galicia. It 
was essential to the success of their plan that they should 
break the line at so many points and press the pursuit 
so rapidly that the Russians should not be able, after 


ere вынер Віа Colledtioretregitizati әуе апі, to call a halt, as they had done 


оп some occasions, and then bring up their reserves and 
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` Galicia and the Carpathian Passes. 


withdraw their Carpathian columns in an orderly retire- 
ment. The moment that the main attack was seen to 
be succeeding, the Austrian and German armies along 
the Carpathians were to fasten on the troops in front 
of them in order to hinder their withdrawal. The faster 
the advance could be pressed after the line of the Dunajec 
and Biala had been broken, the more urgent would be 
the need for the Russians in the Carpathians to withdraw 
along the railways in Galicia which supplied their needs ; 
the harder the Austro-German armies in the south pressed 
on the retreating Russians, the less would the Russian 
commanders be able to strengthen their forces in Western 
Galicia and the more numerous would be the detachments 
cut off in the retreat. 

It would probably be inaccurate to suppose that in 
organising this attack the Germans had before them any 
larger scheme than that of driving the Russians out 
of Hungary and clearing Galicia. No doubt the German 
General Staff would have been well pleased to achieve 
the maximum of success at one blow, and, by completely 
crushing the Russian line in Western Galicia, break up 
the Russian armies, divide them into two sections, and 
deal with them separately. But with the possibility of 
large Russian reserves along the main railway through 
Galicia, this was a grandiose scheme which the Germans 
could scarcely at this stage have expected to carry 
through. Even General Staffs must wait on circumstances, 
and probably the Germans saw no further than the 
recovery of Galicia and the hope which lay beyond of 
striking a still heavier blow at Russia. 


THE GERMAN METHOD OF ATTACK. 


For the special purpose which they had in view the 
Germans had framed a Pedia] instrument. In the 
O. Ja 


winter they had on one occasion attacked the Russians 
with great force and driven them back, but after a few 
days the steam went out of their attack, the Russians 
had recoiled, and the face of the campaign had been 
scarcely changed. A large success was a question of 
surprise and speed: surprise in organising the attack 
with instruments and on a scale which had not been 
anticipated ; speed in following up the blow so rapidly 
that a Russian recoil would be impossible. It was 
natural to assume that the Russians, standing on the 
defensive and having elaborated their positions for many 
months, would have a great advantage. The Germans 
met it by a great concentration of troops from the mouth 
of the Dunajec to the Carpathian heights and by 
assembling masses of artillery (field guns, howitzers, and 
the heaviest mobile guns which they possessed) at those 
sections of the line where they had a railway to assist 
them. 

Once more, as so often in the Russian campaign, 
tactics and strategy alike depended on the railways of 
the country. One mass of the German artillery lay on 
either side of, and depended for transport on, the great 
trunk railway running from Cracow, through Tamow, 
to Jaroslav on the San, Przemysl, and Lemberg; another, 
which was assembled about Gorlice, depended on the 
line which runs through that place north-eastwards to 
the trunk line, It was the intention of the Germans 
with these masses of artillery to breach the Russian lines 
as though they were the walls of a besieged town, and 
then hurl their troops into the breach. The Russians 
being thus driven to retreat, the guns would be pushed 
forward along the railway on which they depended, 
together with ample supplies of shells, and when the 
Russians attempted to make a stand the breaching 
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Naphtha mines fired by the Russians on thelr retreat to prevent them falling into the possession of tho 
advancing Austrians. [Topical Press. 


A factory wrecked by the Russians to prevent Its being any use to the Germans. 


[Photopress. 
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A Russian commander watching the progress of the battle from outside his dug-out. 


operation was to be repeated. ‘The execution of this 
stroke, in devising which the Germans utilised the 
experience that they had gained during their massed 
attacks on the Ypres and Warsaw lines, was entrusted 
to General von Mackensen, who in the winter had 
commanded the Germans in the great Battle of Lodz. 


THE OPENING OF THE ATTACK. 


The work began on the night of May rst. The 
Staff reports of that day gave no inkling of the imminent 
attack. They were composed of the usual catalogue of 
insignificant advances and retreats at different parts 
of the front, and it is а curious point that one of the 
foreign correspondents, writing on the prospect in Western 
Galicia at this time, remarked that the scouting by 
airmen was so efficient on both sides as to preclude all 
possibility of a surprise. Surprise, however, there was. 
On the Saturday night and throughout Sunday the 
Germans ‘maintained a bombardment of unprecedented 
violence. At least fifteen hundred guns were concentrated 
against two corps under General Radko Dimitrieff. In 
an explanation of the retreat which the Russian Staff 
issued at a later date, they declared that at the height 
of the bombardment, immediately before an assault was 
delivered, the Germans discharged 700,000 shells in four 


‘Record Press. 


hours double what is necessary for а six-months’ 
siege of a great and well-provisioned fortress "—and 
that another 700,000 were held in readiness for 
the development of the attack. ~ Generally speaking,” 
says the report, “ the enemy uses in an attack on our 
positions ten projectiles of medium calibre, weighing over 
eight hundred pounds, against each of our ritlemen holding 
a space of about a yard on the front of our trenches. 
. . . . In presence of such a violence of fire, without 
speaking of serious losses, all within the sphere of its 
action became more or less bruised or stupetied.” 

The Germans brought to the attack the use of 
strategems which they had carefully prepared during 
the preceding weeks, and of which one instance may 
be given, Part of Mackensen's left wing was to cross 
the Dunajec a few miles south of its junction with the 
Vistula. Here the banks were high, and the Russians 
had excellent positions for their guns, so that the 
Germans were in great difficulties as to how they might 
bridge the river. What they did was to dig an excava- 
tion some distance from the bank of the river, and then 
to bore huge tunnels towards it. Iu these they laid railway 
tracks, put their pontoon boats on wheels and collected 
them on the light railways in the tunnels, When the 
appointed night came they suddenly blew up the ends 
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Transportind German high-explosive shells in wicker baskets. 


of the tunnels close to the river, cleared out the débris 
and launched ithe boats—of which there were twenty, 
already filled with men—and at the same time protected 
the movement by a violent bombardment. Of the 
twenty boats, nine were sunk. The others reached the 
eastem bank of the river, and, succeeding in carrying 
the first line of the enemy’s positions, gave time for 
larger forces to cross, 


THE RUSSIAN LINE BROKEN. 


The result was decisive. Dimitrieff-s army was 
shattered, and at the close of the attack was in full 
flight towards the east. ‘The German report referred 
ominously to the “ portions of the enemy’s army which 
were able to escape.” Over 20,000 prisoners had been 
captured, and there was little chance of stemming the 
retreat short of the line of the San river, although vigorous 
Tearguard actions were fought at intermediate positions, 

The immediate and striking success of the German 
attack was everywhere unexpected. ‘The likelihood of an 
onslaught in Western Gelicia had been foreseen for weeks 
by military critics. Its Preparation had been mentioned 
in war correspondents’ telegrams, and the Russian Staff 
afterwards announced that it had been well aware of the 
stroke which was about to fall “ From the middle of 
April,” they said, “ news began to reach us of the trans- 
port in great numbers of German troops from the 
western front and of their concentration in Western 
Galicia. The state of affairs thus created obliged us to 


stop the development of our advange. cin) thendizedtivath Col 
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of Mezo Laborcz (Hungary) and Uzsok in order not to 
extend our movements too far, and to ensure ourselves 
facilities for sending available reserves to the threatened 
section of our front.” It was found, however, that 
General Ivanoff, the commander of the Galician group 
of armies, had neither left General Dimitrieff with 
sufficient men nor had retained a large enough reserve. 

Even the Germans, though they were naturally 
interested in ascribing the credit for the victory to the 
superiority of their men and guns, cast round for some 
reason to explain the weakness of Dimitriefi’s army, 
and some of them evolved the fanciful theory that he 
had been made the victim of jealous rivals on the General 
Staff. There is no reason to doubt that the explanation 
which was offered in Austria was the true one, and that 
Dimitrieffí army had been dangerously weakened and 
tlie general reserves drained away by the demands of the 
Carpathian fighting, especially iu the prolonged and 
unsuccessful struggle for the Uzsok Pass. ‘The Russian 
generals had trusted too much in the power of the defen- 
sive and of the works, in themselves not unformidable, 
Which had been constructed on the Dunajec and the 
Biala, "Their Intelligence Department, also, had failed to 
warn them of the character of the attack which was 
Preparing for them. Concentration of guns is com- 
paratively easy to conceal, but the experience both of 
the Japanese campaign and of some of the earlier 
battles in this war—that of Tannenberg and the defeat 
of the Tenth Army on the borders of East Prussia—have 
shown that the intelligence System is a weak spot in 
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THE ''PHALANX." 


Some fifteen miles east of Gorlice the Russians 
made a stand on the Wisloka river, but they were driven 
back again by Mackensen’s artillery, to which they 
frankly ,owned their inferiority. Неге the so-called 
* phalanx,” moving along the railway towards the trunk 
line in the north, was in operation. Perhaps the more 


accurate analogy would have been with the battering-ram, ' 


for the core of the " phalanx " was a mass of guns which 


followed the railway and at intervals breached the enemy's 
defences. Where 


the Russians had 
torn up the rail- 
way the Germanus 
relaid it at Ше 
rate of about four 
miles a day. 

А week alter 
their first defeat, 
the Russians made 
an effort to hold 
back the pursuit. 
At three points— 
just south of the 
Upper Vistula, 
across the Lemberg 
railway, about 
half-way between 
Cracow and the 
San, and across 
the line which runs 
along the southern 
Galician — slopes— 
they made a stub- 
born resistance, 
and then fell back 
towards Przemysl 
and the San, where 
it was thought that 
reserves would be 
available and the 
retreat might defi- 
nitely be stayed. 
It was noted, as 
an indication of the 
shock which Dimi- 
trieff’s army had 
suffered, that at 
one place prisoners 
were captured who 
belonged to five 


‘ian Line 
separate divisions. ши German E 
On May r4th the E 5 З 
Russians deployed оед 
on the line of => Railways = Roads 


the San, and the 
campaign entered 
on its second phase. 
"Their retreat had led to a corresponding withdrawal of 
their forces immediately on the other side of the Vistula, 
which had been outflanked by the advancing Germans. 


THE CARPATHIAN ARMIES. 


The battle in Western Galicia had reacted immediately 
on the campaign in the mountains. The Russians who 
were south of the Dukla Pass, in the upper valleys of 
the Ondawa and Laborcz rivers, hastened to extricate 


hemselves, and the £ - ies along a hun- 
V nd the Austro-Germgu armies aigne, 


The German loop round Przemysl. 
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dred miles of front hotly attacked them. The whole 
front south of the Vistula was engaged. Germans and 
Austrians combined had recently had in the cast some 
forty-one corps, of which twenty-six were engaged 
in the Galician fighting. To these were now added some 
units which had been transferred from the West— 
the active Guard Army Corps, the Forty-first Reserve 
Army Corps, the Eleventh Bavarian New Division, and 
the 119th New Division (their places being taken in the 
West by other troops). There were also newly-trained 
Austrian divisions 
and some from the 
Servian front, so 
that in all the 
Austro-Germans 
probably numbered 
thirty-five corps, or 
nearly a million 
and a half of men. 
In less than a 
week after the open- 
ing attack the passes 
were again in Ger- 
Е man hands, and 
SS the Russians had 
entirely evacuated 
Hungary. The key- 
stone had been 
pulled out of the 
arch, Almost in a 
single day they had 
lost all that they 
had gained in so 
many laborious 
months. The retire- 
ment through the 
passes was not 
madewithout heavy 
loss. The Germans, 
pushing eagerly 
eastwards, came 
after a few days on 
the Russian columns 
still marching up 
through the Dukla 
Pass. One division, 
that of General 
Korniloff, was en- 
tirely surrounded, 
but managed even- 
tually to cut its way 
through at heavy 
cost. The extent of 
the Russian losses 
during these days 
is not * exactly 
known, but it was 
inevitable that they 
should be very heavy; had it not been for the Russian 
resistance on the Wisloka and the Upper San, they must 
have been much worse than in fact they were. 


RUSSIAN OFFENSIVE IN EASTERN GALICIA. 


The Russians attempted to relieve the situation by 
opening a vigorous offensive in Eastern Galicia. They 
succeeded in inflicting a check on the army of General 
von Linsingen in the Carpathian foothills, and a severe 
defeat on that of General von Pilanzer, which lay further 
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The recapture of Przemysi: The entry of the Austro-German troops. | 
[Newspaper Illustrations. 


I 
inside one of the recaptured forts at Przemysl. 
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toT[the east, along the Dniester river and the borders 
of Bukowina. The attack was pressed for several days 
and Pflanzer was finally driven southwards over the 
River Pruth, with a loss of twenty thousand men. This 
success was without any effect on the general military 
situation. If its object was to divert troops from the 
onslaught in Galicia, it failed. The Austrians were hard 
beset; they pressed into the firing line even sappers, 


railway guards, and the like, but nothing was done to 


weaken the main attack, and the scene of operations 
was much too far removed from the lines of communica- 
tion of the main Galician armies to cause them incon- 
venience. It was not essential to the Germans at this 
moment that the Russians should be driven out of Eastern 
Galicia; their calculation was that everything would 
come in good time if they succeeded in making steady 
progress in Northern Galicia from west to east. 


THE POSITIONS IN THE MIDDLE OF MAY. 


When the second stage of the campaign opened the 
Austro-German armies held the following positions :— 
North of the Upper Vistula, and pressing the Russiaus 
in their retreat from Kielce, was General von Woyrsch, 
with three army corps. South of the Vistula, facing the 
Lower San up to Przemysl, was Mackensen, with ten corps 
under his command; of these, five were led by the 
Austrian Archduke, Joseph Ferdinand, and were posted 
to the west and south of Przemysl. South and south-east 
of the fortress, and pushing up towards it, was Boehm- 
Ermolli's Austrian army of five corps; its mission was 
to attack from the south the railway connecting with 
Lemberg, and join hands with Mackensen if he succeeded in 
his plan of coming down upon the line from the north-east. 
Between them these three were to surround and capture 
Przemysl. Next in order, and covering the country as 
far as the marshes lying to the south of the Dniester 
river, was General von Marwitz; beyond him, Linsingen 
on the Dniester; and farthest to the east, Pflanzer. Each 
of these had about five corps, making in all some thirty- 
five engaged in the great attack. 

The Russians had taken up their positions on the San 
river on May x4th. On the 15th they withdrew from 
Jaroslav, which lies on the west bank, and on the next 
day Mackensen delivered his attack. It was directed 
at a small section of the Russian line, and it achieved 
an immediate success. Jaroslav and its bridgehead were 
seized, and farther to the north bridges were thrown 
over the river on a section about twelve miles long. The 
forces which had crossed established themselves firmly, 
and for the next four days they extended their foothold 
gradually towards the east. At the same time, the army 
to the south-east of Przemysl began to deliver a series 
of violent attacks on the Russian positions. ‘The encircling 
movement was in progress. Between Jaroslav and 
Przemysl the Russians still held both banks of the San, 
and, north of the narrow strip where the Germans had 
crossed, they were on the western bank. 

The question was now whether the Russians, having 
failed to hold the line of the San at a most important 
point, would be able to dislodge the Germans cither by 
frontal attack or by coming down from the north on 
the rear of the columns which had crossed. There was 
no time to be lost, and their first effort was made at 
once. They delivered a counter-attack in Southern 
Poland against the army of Von Woyrsch, and drove him 
back ten miles. At the same time they sought to 
enlarge the ground which they held on Mackensen’s flank 
in the apex of the triangle made by the junction of the 
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Vistula and the San. Mackensen was compelled both 
to send some troops across the Vistula to the aid of Von 
Woyrsch and to front north-east to face the pressure 
on his flank. But he held up the attack successfully, 
aud by May 20th saw his way clear to carry his plans 
a stage further. For the next four days he made no 
attack on the Russian positions, but sundry movements 
in a southerly and south-easterly direction were observed 
to be taking place in his army. The Russians believed 
that he had been reduced to the defensive, and might 
even be meditating a partial retirement. He was, in fact, 
preparing to make the final onslaught over the San river, 
both north and south of Jaroslav. While his army was 
changing front, he brought up further supplies of 
munitions and arrayed again the famous “phalanx” for 
the new attack. By this time he had constructed no 
less than fifteen bridges over the San in the few miles 
which he held north of Jaroslav. 

On May 24th he struck again. He attacked 
the Russian positions on the west of the river between 
Jaroslav and Przemysl, and, while aiming at breaking 
them down, sought also to outflank them on the north 
by pushing his advance south-east of Jaroslav. The 
Russian reports pointed out the similarity of this manœuvre 
to that which Mackensen had almost succeeded in carrying 
out during the great battle of Lodz in November. 
Against the Russian western positions, on a front oi 
fifteen miles, were brought up “hundreds of thousands 
of infantry, supported by a thousand guns of various 
calibre, well supplied with munitions.” The onslaught 
was again successful. ‘The ground west of the San being 
cleared of Russians, the Germans advanced a further 
stage towards the complete envelopment oi the fortress. 
On the south the loop was tightened after an artillery 
bombardment which the Russians described as “ a perfect 
hurricane of artillery fire." By this time the attacking 
forces were within about six miles of the railway on the 
north and on the south, and it was obvious that only a 
miracle could prevent the fall of Przemysl. The Russians 
had, however, decided long betore to abandon it, and 
had been busy since the first defeat in Western Galicia in 
clearing it of its munitions and stores. They were not 
yet ready, however, to abandon the forts, and they 
offered a fierce resistance to the attack which Mackensen, 
the Archduke, and his neighbour to the right pressed 
day after day with increasing violence. 


A BLOW AT THE GERMAN FLANK. 


Not only so, but the Russians delivered a last 
counter-attack. North and east of Sieniawa, a few miles 
north of Jaroslav, they drove the Germans back with 
heavy losses, and for a moment seemed likely to 
threaten the success of Mackensen's plans, for they were, 
as their report announced, *' behind General Mackensen’s 
army.“ Only a few miles separated them from the first 
of the bridges by which he supplied his troops lying in 
the restricted area across the San, and popular report in 
Russia had it at the time that some of the bridges had 
actually come under the Russian fire, It was not so, 
and the Germans escaped with a loss of seven thousand 
men and а dozen guns. It was a small price to pay 
for the success of their main plans, but there can be 
little doubt that the Russians were at this time almost 
within reach of a large success, and that if they could 
have thrown into the scale а few more ,well-armed 
divisions, Mackensen's plan might have ended in disaster. 
‘The question was merely whether the Russians could 
put sufficient extra pressure on his flank and rear to 
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his troops from across the San, or 


to isolate them where they lay on the eastern bank; ог 
whether, on the contrary, Mackensen could hold up the 
attack from Sieniawa with such satisfaction to himself 
as to press on with his southerly thrust towards the rear 
of Przemysl. So soon as the Lemberg railway was under 
German fire, the troops and guns within the large loop 
which the Russians were at present holding would be lost. 
Mackensen held to his plans. He held off the attack 
on the north and his bridges remained safe. He pushed 
forward a short distance further towards the railway, 
while on the south, after days of incessant fighting, the 
railway line was at last coming within range of the 
Austrian guns. All that remained for the Russians 
was to straighten out their line and to withdraw their 
troops from the Przemysl salient with as little loss as 


possible. 


make him withdraw 


FALL OF PRZEMYSL. 


On May goth the last stage of the attack on Przemysl 
was reached. While the Germans on north and south, 
who were well aware that the evacuation of the place 
was being systematically carried out by day and night, 
sought to complete their lines of encirclement, Mackensen 
brought up 16-inch guns on the west and north-west 
and opened an attack on the defences of the fortress. 
The result was not for a moment in doubt. The forts of 
Przemysl, especially on the front which was now attacked, 
had been systematically demolished by the Austrian 
General, Kusmanek, before he surrendered on March 22nd, 
and the Russians had had no time to restore them. But 
as they were not able, so neither was it any part of their 
plans, to attempt a prolonged resistance to a siege train ; 
their object was to hold back the Germans sufficiently 
long to enable them to withdraw their troops and 
guns. 

In the night of May 3oth-31st the Germans gained 
а footing in part of the western defences, but were driven 
out. On May 31st they captured three of the northern 
forts, and on the following day two more. In the night 
of June 2nd-3rd the Russians withdrew their troops 
from the western and northern positions, the besiegers 
became masters of all the remaining fortifications, and 
early in the morning of June 3rd Przemysl was once more 
in their hands. $ During all this time the Russians delivered 
incessant and violent attacks against the encircling forces 
on both sides of the railway. An official Russian 
ср 115 e the evacuation of Przemysl was published 


“As Przemysl, in view of the state of its 
{ artill 
ae ^ its works, which were destroyed by the ree үр 
the capitulation, Was recognised as incapable of defendin 
itself, its maintenance in our hands only served our (€ 
20916 аѕ он possession of the positions surrounding the 
on north- 
ют west facilitated our operations on the 
“When the enemy captured Jaroslay 
‹ and Radymn 
began to spread along the right bank of that e TA 
елаша of the said positions forced our troops e 
115 ол ап unequal and very difficult front, increasing it b 
а y-five versts (twenty-two miles), and subjeclis the 
бор» occupying these positions to the concent; ted : 
Ше enemy's numerous heavy guns, те 
- " Consequently we had for 
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The recovery of Przemysl was a substantial military 
achievement for the Germans, but the orderly evacuation 
was very creditable to the Russian commanders, The 
Germans captured with the fortress neither men, nor guns 
nor supplies; all had been removed. This had only been, 
made possible by the resistance which the Russian army 
had offered for a full fortnight on the San and in front 
of the Lemberg railway, and which had been broken 
down by the same concentration of men and guns on 
a narrow front which had led to the first collapse in 
Western Galicia. The second phase of the retreat was 
now over. The line of the San had gone, and it was 
becoming more and more doubtful whether Eastern 
Galicia and Lemberg could be held. Preparations were 
already begun to evacuate Lemberg, and to throw up 
defences against the advance northwards which was 
expected to follow if Lemberg should be lost. 


THE TWO SIDES. 


The Russians had suffered a very severe defeat during 
this month, but they had averted a disaster. ‘They had 
succeeded in withdrawing the great bulk of their forces 
from the Carpathians and had kept their armies together ; 
they had reduced Przemysl to the condition of an empty 
shell before abandoning it; they had gained a breathing 
space for themselves, and they had irom time to time 
hit the enemy hard. Their soldiers had fought most 
gallantly against very heavy odds. In artillery they 
were outmatched. On the Dunajec and Biala, in the 
rearguard actions on the railways leading to the San, 
in the first crossing of the river, in the onslaught 
against the positions north of Przemysl and in the final 
bombardment of the forts, the Germans were carried 
to victory by the hurricane attack of their heavy guns. 
It was foolishly said at the time that the German soldier 
could no longer fight without the protection of a great 
array of guns. ‘This was, of course, untrue; seldom 
had the German soldier had bitterer fighting to go through 
than during this month in Galicia. But it is true that 
without the special weapon which the German commanders 
had devised for him he would probably not have made 
this march to Przemysl. ‘That it gained so decisive а 
victory in Galicia, as compared with the moderate success 
which similar artillery concentrations won in the west 
when employed either by the Germans or the Allies, was 
due to the inferior resources of the Russians; their guns 
and their numbers alike were less than those employed 
on the western front, and their defensive system was 
less powerful. ‘The Russians were in a difficult position. 
They had to hold a line almost a thousand miles in 
length, and, as they said themselves, they could not be 
equally strong at all points. A great advantage lay with 
the side that held the initiative. In the spring the 
Russians had had it. ‘They gathered their strength for 
2 blow against Hungery, but the enterprise had small 
Success; the enemy and the mountains had been +00 
much for them. Then the initiative passed to the 
Germans, and when they struck in overwhelming force 
they found that the Russians were weak at a vital point 
of their line. 


THE LOSSES. 


. Of the extent of the casualties on either side it 15 
impossible to speak with certainty. The Germans ang 
Austrians stated that during the month of May they took 
аї}ф#Өпегз, 250 guns, and nearly 600 


né-guns in the south-eastern area alone, and that 
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of these Mackensen’s captures accounted for 150,000 
prisoners, 160 guns, and 400 machine-guns. А single 
Austrian army was declared to have taken over 81,000 
rounds of artillery ammunition, five and a half million 
cartridges, 32,000 rifles, and 21,000 swords and bayonets. 
If it is impossible to accept these figures, neither is it 
possible to reject them outright, in view of all the 
circumstances of the defeat and the far-reaching and long- 
continued retirement which was its consequence. Every 
retreat means a large continuous wastage, especially 
when positions have to be held to the end in order 


Onc of the blown-up bridges at Przemysl. 
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to secure the safety of the main body. Оп their 
side the Germans undoubtedly suffered severely, though 
nothing like so much as the Russians. The Russians 
claimed 40,000 prisoners during the first three weeks of 
the month, and asserted that in the early days of the 
campaign the Germans had lost “several tens of 
thousands" daily, and had, in all, been weakened to 
the extent of a fourth or even a third of their total strength. 
However this may be, the Germans had gained a great 
advantage, which, unless it could be checked, threatened 
disaster to Russia's military fortunes. 


[Topical Press. 
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A foot-bridge bullt by the Germans In their advance. [Newspaper Hlustrations. 
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Russian prisoners In Gall 
cia, proceeding to 
the rear under esc 
ort, 
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meet German reserve troops on the 
way to the trenches. [Central News. 
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At the heels of the Russians: Tyroleso cavalry riding in pursuit of the Russian rear-guard. 
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CHAPTER VI. 
THE AUSTRO-GERMAN RECOVERY OF LEMBERG. 


POSITION AFTER THE RECOVERY OF PRZEMYSL—ATTACK ON THE LINE OF THE DNIESTER—THE GRODEK LINES—THE 
DNIESTER CROSSED—SUCCESSFUIL, RUSSIAN COUNTER-ATTACK—MACKENSEN'S ADVANCE—GRODEK LINES TAKEN—-FALI. 


OF LEMBERG. 


some of their barbarous devices on tlie eastern 

front. On the Dniester they used projectors of 

liquid fire, and poisonous gases were employed 
in some of the attacks in front of Warsaw. "The users 
of gas, however, must have found their weapon disap- 
pointing. ‘Towards the end of May, during the night, 
large volumes of it were set rolling towards the Russian 
trenches. So lavish was the use that the fumes were 
felt twenty miles behind the Russian lines; women 
and children, horses used in transport service, cattle in 
the country, and even fowls were said to have been 
destroyed. But the Russians in the trenches, wamed 
by the experiences of the western front, were better 
prepared than the Germans had anticipated. When the 
infantry attack following on the cloud of gas was made 
it was received with an unexpectedly violent reply from 
rifles and machine guns, and, while the Germans were still 
hesitating, fresh reserves arrived in the Russian trenches 
with muflled faces and, charging out, drove the attackers 
back. On one section of the front the breeze changed 
suddenly, and the gas was driven back again into the 
German trenches. Тһе Germans who were not suffocated 
fled over open ground, and were the mark for Russian fire. 


I was about this time that tlie Germans introduced 


THE THIRD PHASE. 

After the fall of Przemysl the Galician campaign 
entered on its third phase. Lemberg was uow to be 
recovered. “On the leit flank of the Germans, protecting 


the movements of their main forces against the Russians, 
who still occupied a threatening position between the 
Vistula and the San, was the Archduke Joseph Ferdinand. 
South of his army, lying to the north of the Przemysl- 
Lemberg railway, was Mackensen, and linked up with 
him to the south of the railway, and as iar as the Dniester 
marshes, was Boelun-Ermolli, together with Marwitz. 
Next in order from the Dniester marshes came Linsingen's 
army, holding positions south-east and south-west of 
Stryj, on the river of that name, and threatening Lemberg 
by a direct approach from the south. Beyond Linsingen 
the line tailed off south-eastward towards Bukowina, 

The base of the Russian positions was Lemberg-- 
the capital of Galicia and the centre of the railways of 
the country. The Russian front might be regarded as in 
four sections. On the far right was the army between 
the Vistula and the San, which might threaten the 
advance of the whole of the Austro-German forces along 
the northern railway to Lemberg. Facing Mackensen and 
Boehm-Enmnolli, in front of Przemysl, lay the bulk of 
the Russian army. The third section held the Upper 
Dniester, south of Lemberg; a fourth covered the lower 
stretches of the river in Eastern Galicia. 


THE NEW POSITION. 


Hitherto the main thrust of the Germans had been 
from west to east. Automatically by its success the 
Russians had been forced to retreat through all the 
western and central passes of the Carpathians, The 
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An abandoned Russian trench, showing tho effect of the German high-explosive shells. 


position was now somewhat changed. From Przemysl 
to -Lemberg is a distance of about sixty miles. From 
Lemberg southwards towards Stryj was only forty. ‘The 
Germans would therefore achieve their object more easily 
if, by advancing over the shorter road from Stryj to 
Lemberg, they could compel the main Russian forces 
facing them along the Przemysl-Lemberg line to fall 
back than if they adopted the converse plan. ‘There 
were two further advantages about this course. In the 
first place, the less heavy fighting Mackensen had to do 
the better would he and the Archduke be able to push 
out north-eastwards and remove the very real danger 
on their left flank. Secondly, if Linsingen’s army, by 
advancing from Stryj, could force the passage of the 
Dniester south and south-east of Lemberg, they would 
have placed themselves in the rear of the Grodek lines, 
which were the most fonnidable obstacle that an enemy 
had to meet in attacking Lemberg from the west. 
These lines, which were a little more than fifteen miles 
to the west of Lemberg, stretched for almost fifty miles 
north and south. Beginning in the region of the 
Dniester marshes, they consisted of a chain of river 
and lake and swamp, and, like the similar districts of 
East Prussia and the Russian province adjoining it 
were thought, if vigorously defended, to be almost e 
preguable. The Austrians had Prepared them mainly 
for defence against an enemy approaching from the east - 
but for the most part the strength of the lines lay T 
natural obstacles which could be as well defended from 
one side as from the other, and the Russians had had 
nearly nine months in which 
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was good reason why the German commanders, at the 
moment when they knew Przemysl was about to fall 
into their hands, had opened up a great attack on the 
passages of the Dniester between Stryj and Lemberg. 


LINSINGEN'S SUCCESSES. 


About the end of May the Germans had brought up 
large numbers of fresh troops and guns into the Stry) 
district, and a sudden attack delivered under the 
command of the Bavarian general, Count Bothmer: 
broke and drove back the Russians. This M 16 
repetition оц a smaller scale of the success which ss 
the north had accompanied Mackensen’s sudden ues 
The Germans first of all pursued the retreating Ru 
along {Це main road and railway to Lemberg, ais 
cross the Dniester at the fortified position of коно 
and to the west of it. It was not, however, ne 
intention to attempt a crossing of the river at this po!" d 
'The Dniester marshes were close to their left hand, p 
Mikolajow itself was a strong point from which 
Russians would have been able to resist attack. ny 
soon, therefore, as they had disposed of ше 15 
to the north-west of Stryj, the main part of B 
army turned along the two roads running nort E soi 
towards the Dniester below Mikolajow. A special 5 Sus 
for this diversion of their line of advance lay NER 
character of the country on the north bank of 78 
Opposite Zurawno, tlie point at which their cie miles 
now to be aimed, and which lay about twenty-five down 
below Mikolajow, there was a thick forest coming 5 
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A Polish town under German occupation. 


that the forest would prevent the Russians planting 
their guns in good positions to prevent the rapid 
crossing of the river at the points where pontoon 
bridges were to be thrown over it. On the 3rd and 4th 
of June the Germans delivered attacks both at this 
place and at others farther to the south. ‘These were 
repulsed, but on the 6th the bridgehead at Zurawno 
was captured, and strong forces were thrown across the 
river. Russian counter-attacks failed, and Linsingen's 
troops, spreading northwards, soon reached and cut the 
railway which ran along the northern bank of the river 
and served the Russian line of communication. At the 
same time German forces farther to the south-east pushed 
up towards the north, and approached the river at points 
from which they might be able to support the troops 
who were already across. : 
Iunsingen's advance was threatening, and on June 
8th strong Russian reserves were brought south from 
Lemberg. In front of Mikolajow, where the Russians 
still held their ground south of the river, they drove the 
Germans back. North of the river, on the Zurawno 
front, they pushed them first from the railway towards 
the river and then back to the southern side, when the 
retook Zurawno. It was the most substantial 1 
that they obtained in the Galician campaign; їп three 
days they took over 15,000 prisoners and nearly a hundred 
guns and machine-guns. ‘They were not able to ри] 
their victory further, but it was no part of their pla 15555 
attempt a large offensive south of the Du em 
strength as they could spare for anything he 70nd 1 
maintenance of tlie river line was likely to kee т 2 
to meet a violent attack in the north 50 soon 1 85 
apparent that the advance on the Dniester line had failed, 


MACKENSEN MOVES AGAIN, 
The attack soon came. For some d 
stubborn fighting a few miles еа GP. ] 
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the Germans had made only slow progress, but on June 
rath Mackensen made a great assault along forty miles 
of the Russian front, and met with complete success. 
The Russians fell back towards the northern half of 
the Grodek lines, and their forces on the south retired 
simultaneously before Boehm-Ermolli. At the same time 
the Archduke Joseph Ferdinand, guarding Mackensen's 
flank, pushed out towards the north-east, and the Russian 
armies both on the Lower San and across the Vistula 
withdrew before him. ‘The Russians had lost their chance 
of striking at Mackensen's flank and rear. On June 17th 
the German armies stood before the Grodek lines and 
were threatening already to outflank them on the north. 

The position of the Russians, in spite of their gallant 
resistance and their constant counter-attacks, had become 
very difficult, ‘They were fighting day after day with 
inferior forces, and yet the enemy were bringing into 
the field troops which had not before appeared on the 
eastern front. It had been so in the Battle of Stryj, and 
again in the heavy fighting which broke down the Russian 
resistance east of Przemysl. The Russian infantry, O" 
the other hand, were becoming worn out. The Russians 
themselves described how іп the region of Lubaczow 
(east of the San), when their infantry had been exhaust i 
by four days’ heavy fighting cavalry had been orderet 
to charge the German infantry. ‘The exploit was no 
doubt a gallant one, but its necessity illustrates the 
straits to* which, at least in this quarter of the field, 
Ше Russian troops had now been reduced. 


THE GRODEK LINES CARRIED. 


It was perhaps the strain on the Russian army, due both 
to the lack of reserves and to the deficiency in artillery 
(which threw an excessive amount of work on the men) 
that led to fhe immediate loss of the Grodek us tion 
ack on the southern part of the Po ral. 
Was repulsed, but on the то the attack was genci 
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It began in the early morning, amd by the afternoon 
twenty miles of the northern positions had been carried. 
Аз a consequence, the southern half of the line could 
not hold out against the Austrian attack. At the 
same time the Russians withdrew from all the positions 
on the south side of the Dniester which they had held 
so stubbornly since the end of May. 

The Grodek lines had fallen with unexpected 
quickness, and it seems likely that after the failure 
of their prolonged efforts against Mackensen the Russians 
decided that Grodek could not be defended, and that 
it would be better to husband their strength for another 
stand in defence of the Lublin-Cholm railway, which was 
certain to be attacked after the fall of Lemberg. ‘Their 
troops were weary, and Lemberg, they knew, had already 
been cleared of munitions and supplies, so that it could 
as well be surrendered now as later. They had also to 
consider that the Germans might succeed in working 
round from the north to the rear of the Grodek positions, 
and that at this time it was a less evil to sacrifice a good 
defensive position than to lose an army in defence of it. 

‘The fall of Grodek meant the loss of Lemberg, which 
promptly followed. On June 21st the Austrians reached 
the railway south of Lemberg, and on the next day they 
carried all the Russian positions down to Mikolajow on 
the Dniester. On the same day the Russian positions 
to the west and north-west of Lemberg were captured. 
The attacking forces passed round to the east, and the 
city fell into their hands. 

The hard fighting that went on during part of this 
time far down the Dniester had no effect on the major 
operations. More than seventy miles below Mikolajow 
the Austrians crossed the Dniester near Nizniow, where 
there are deep windings in the river. 


“The Dniester in this region follows a most erratic course. 
A rectangle fifteen miles long, in the direction of the general 
course of the Dniester, and seven miles wide, encloses over 
fifty miles of stream. The larger bends are to the south, 
with narrow necks of land between sharp curves to the north 
In these narrow necks the Russians placed adequate соп- 
taining forces 


North of Nizniow the Russians annihilated the encmy 
who had crossed ; to the south of it they drove him back 
so impetuously that he could not destroy his bridges, 
and the pursuing Cossacks crossed over close behind 
him. 


FIRING THE OIL-FIELDS. 


It had been counted among the successes gained by 
Russia that since September, 1914, she had deprived 
the Central Empires of the rich Galician oil fields, and 
when, in May, 1915, the Austrians came back to 
recover their own the Russian armies destroyed as 
much of the oil-fields as the circumstances of the 
retreat allowed. It was a great deal, though probably 
not as much as the Russians hoped and the Austrians 
feared. One who witnessed the Russian retreat, the 
northward march of the crowds of refugees and the 
beginning of the fires, thus described the scene :— 


“As dusk came on I became aware of something on the 
horizon to the south -a lurid glare which tinged the sky 
with crimson, It flickered and went out, appeared again, 
and columns like tongues of fire shot up from the carth, 
“They are burning,’ said a Cossack to his mate as he 
galloped by; our brothers will leave them nothing.“ The 
naphtha fields at the foot of the Carpathians were burning, 
and the contents of oil tanks, reſineries, and six square 
miles of wells were golug up to heaven iu shafts of flame 
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and columns of smoke. Two huge smoky coils rose up 
to the clouds, closing up above into a gigantic arch 
Within the arch tongues of fire shot up from the oil wells, 
rising and falling, lighting up the vault of heaven with a 
flickering glare. А veritable inferna! and hundreds of 
thousands of pounds of capital were going into the air. 
But it is war, and all obstacles must Le put in the way 
of the enemy. 

“Next morning the road was packed with refugees 
moving northwards. Some of them came from the scene 
of the burning oil wells. One peasant told me that for 
twelve hours he had been rained upon by oily rain. The 
reservoirs and underground tanks had been blown up by 
dynamite; dense clouds of smoke had risen up in coils, 
forming huge banks of soot up in the sky. Every now 
and then some unburnt gas escaping irom the ground 
would explode in the air with a loud rumble, and a flash, 
like lightning, would light up the whole sky. This was the 
flicker that I had scen the night before. The whole 
countryside, he said, was turned into a black inferno. The 
trees, budding with the green shoots of spring, were blighted 

with an inky film; horses, cattle, ducks, and geese fled 
wildly from the scene of terror. I looked southwards, 
in the direction pointed by my narrator, and there I beheld 
a huge bank of smoke drifting slowly northwards in the 
south wind. АП that day and the next it lay over 
Lemberg like a thunder-cloud, and the inhabitants of the 
town had to use candles and lamps at mid-day. 

* All along the road I met large numbers of Ruthenian 
peasants from the Carpathians, who were pouring north- 
wards with wives, families, aud household goods im creaking 
waggons. Though they were flying before an army and 
had left behind all that they possessed, and though many 
of them had scen the terrors of a burning oil-ficld, still there 
was a look on all these peasants’ faces as ii they were 
only going to the weekly market. Their houschold goods 
consisted of a large painted chest, in which were packed 
crockery, linen, and sacred pictures. — Outside the city of 
Lemberg they camped in the open ficlds, amd here I 
witnessed a scething mass—boxes, bundles, babies, wives, 
and waggons. Those who had food ate it and passed 
on to the Russian frontier. ‘Those who were penniless and 
had no food stayed and got something from the soup 
kitchens which had been provided by the Polish municipal 
authorities.“ 


THE AUSTRIAN ARMIES. 


The Galician campaign showed how exaggerated had 
been the reports of the demoralisation of the Austnan 
armies, which were based on the earlier Russian 
successes and the surrender of Przemysl. The Austrians, 
as it proved, had suffered comparatively little from 
the heterogeneous composition of their forces, and, to 
judge from all the available evidence, Poles, Italians, 
and Roumanians did their duty no less bravely than 
the Hungarians. The Czechs, the Slav inhabitants of 
Bohemia, gave serious trouble. They did not forget 
their feud with Austria nor their nationalist aspirations, 
and in the Galician fighting some of them went over 
to the Russians. The 28th Infantry Regiment was 
disbanded on this account. On the whole, the Austrian 
army gave a good account of itself. Nor is this to 
be ascribed simply to its being ~ stifienec " by the 
admixture of Germans, though it is true that it could 
make little headway against the Russians by itself, and 
that its recovery was made under German leadership 
and side by side with large masses of German troops. 
The truth is that the modern armies of millions cannot 
be demoralised nor made to crumble away any more 
easily than they can be surrounded or broken through. 
They suffer the heaviest blows, lose whole army corps, 
retreat over а vast front, yet their numbers are so 
great, the organisation so elaborate, the means of 
reinforcing them so many and varied, that while the 
contemporary observer continually announces their 


approaching end, they are found to be yet far from 
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the end of their resources, and able, perhaps, if 110 
tum of fortune favours them, to renew the struggle 


with some hope of victory. 


A NOTE OF DISCONTENT IN RUSSIA. 


While the Germans were on their way to Lemberg 
the first slight evidence developed that there was some 
little discontent in Russia at the supposed failure of the 
Western Allies to take their fair share in the attack. A 
semi-official statement was issued in Petrograd, which 
remarked that the position of Russia was many times 
better than that of France when the Germans were in 
the very heart of the country and under the walls of 
Paris. It added: “In that period, when our foe was 
occupied on the west front, we successfully developed 
our advance. Now it is the turn of our Allies.” This 
was not a pronouncement of the Russian Staff, but 
apparently a hint of the Government that England and 
France might be expected to take advantage of Germany 
being so involved with Russia and strike a blow which 
would lead to an advance in the west and thereby quickly 
relieve the strain on Russia and the east. A Petrograd 
newspaper followed up the hint by suggesting that thirty 
per cent of the German forces in the west, as they stood 
in the middle of April, had been withdrawn for use 
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against the Russians. ‘This was quite inaccurate. I 
was only known with certainty that two or three cor 
had been withdrawn, but it was also known that their 
places had been filled by an equivalent number of pun 
men. It was not, of course, unnatural that there should 
be some such feeling as this in Russia, which saw herself 
made the target of a tremendous and sustained attack 
while, except for the long French offensive round Arras. 
there was comparative inactivity in the west. 1 

After the capture of Lemberg the Germans did not 
proceed at once to clear the whole of Galicia. North 
of Lemberg they followed the Russians up to the 
River Bug;. to the south they drove them back to 
the Zlota Lipa. ‘These two rivers, whose sources are 
close to each other, gave the Russians a fairly straight 
front from north to south, and left a long and narrow 
strip of Galicia in their hands. This was of no great 
military importance to tlie enemy, and could be neglected 
by them for the present. Гог the Austro-German 
armies were now to take up the plan which Austria 
had had before her at the beginning of the war. They 
intended to move into the country east of the Vistula, 
aud they would then combine with the German armies 
of the north in executing a great strategic scheme 
against the main Russian armies and all their positions 
southwards from the Baltic. 


t 
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HiS7ORY OF THE WAR, 


Tho launching of the War Loan: The platform at tho £re: 
is soen speaking, and Mr. Bonar Law is on his loft, 


at Guildhall meeting in support of the new loan. Mr. Asquith 


next to the Lord Mayor of London, who prasided. 
[Central News. 


CHAPTER IX. 
THE FINANCE OF THE WAR. 


ESTIMATES OF THE TOTAL COST OF THE WAR—THE GOVERNMENT'S FINANCIAL POLICY—THE WAR LOAN—MR. McKENNA'S 
WAR BUDGET—THE FINANCE OF THE ALLIES AND OF GERMANY. 


HIE cost of the war to Great Britain has risen 
j steadily. For the 240 war days of the financial 


year 1014-15 it averaged I7 millions daily. 
From April rst, 1915, to the end of June it 


n^ averaged 2:7 millions a day; from July rst to July 17th, 
3 millions; from July 17th to September 11th, over 


34 millions. "These figures, of course, include the ordinary 
peace expenditure on armaments as well as the extra- 
ordinary war expenditure. In moving a Vote of Credit 
for 250 millions on September 15th, Mr. Asquith estimated 
the weekly average gross expenditure until the third 
week of February at 35 millions, or 5 millions a day. 
It would scem that the expenditure had been abnormally 
heavy during the last stages of the period under review 
owing to three causes -Repayments to the Bank of 
Englend exceeding 50 millions, big advances to Allies 
and other associates, considerable purchases oi food- 
stuffs aud raw materials. Apart from these perhaps 
extraordinary factors, the increased daily expenditure 
has been chiefly due to the higher cost of the army and 
of munitions, In September deoa, including muni- 
D2--VOL. III. 


tions, absorbed 60 millions, or 2 millions a day. The 
cost of the navy rose steadily till the end oi June, but 
hzs been declining since, and from September the daily 
cost wes £600,000. 

The vote of credit for 250 millions which the House 
of Commons passed on September 15th was the seventh 
since the outbreak of war. There were three in the 
financial year ending March Ist, 1015, amounting to 
362 millions, and the four in the current year amounted 
to goo millions, bringing the total since the beginning 
of the war to 1,262 millions, Mr, Asquith estimated 
that these votes would lest until the third week in 
November, or less thau sixteen months of war. The 
Prime Minister gave some details of actual realised 
expenditure in the current financial year up to the time 
of his statement. Between April rst end September 
uth the army cost 374 millions ; repayments to the Bauk 
of England amounted to 50 millions (mostly made up of 
loans to foreign powers); loans direct to foreign Gov- 
ernments 30 millions, and to the Dominions 18 millions; 
food supplies, 164 millions; railways, 1-1 millions. 
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MR. McKENNA'S SURVEY. 


In his Budget speech on September 21st Mr. неа 
gave а larger survey of the financial situation. Las x 
Мт. Lloyd George estimated tlie total Government expe 5 
diture in 1915-6 (including non-War services) at 1,13 
millions. In Vol. II. of this History reasons уеге given 
for concluding that on the most optimistic ше the 

i Jess than 1,338 millions. Mr. 
expenditure could not be less > i 
McKenna’s figures show that this was still too cheerful. 
He anticipates that during the last six months of the 
finamial year the daily expenditure on all services will 
be more than 44 millions, and that in the later weeks 
it will exceed 5 millions. He, therefore, estimates Ше 
total expenditure of the year at 1,590 millions. Е The 
principal items in this estimate are :—Navy, 190 millions У 
army, 715 millions; extemal advances, 423 millions ; 
ordinary national services, 170 millions: pre- and post- 
moratorium bills, 36 millions. The deficit in 1914-5 
was 334 millions, and Mr. McKenna estimated the revenue 
for 1915-16 (apart from the new taxes in his Budget) at 
272 millions. The deficit, therefore, for 1915-16 would 
be 1,318 millions, and ior the two years under review 
1,652 millions. As the National Debt before the war 
was over 700 millions, the National Debt at the end of 
March, 1916, would thus stand at 2,352 millions. Mr. 
McKenna gave the figure 2,200 millions. But this is 
difficult to understand, even making allowance for the 
revenue from Mr. McKenna's war taxes, which would 
not amount in the current year to more than 30 millions. 

Certain items in the above estimates—the loans to 
the Dominions and Allies, expenditure on food purchases 
and the like—will one day be made good in whole or in 
part; but against this must be set other charges which 
are not fully taken into account in a mere annual survey. 
The charge for pensions will continue for many years; 
the actual war operations will almost certainly last beyond 
March next; the months immediately following peace 
will be exceedingly costly. In Volume II. of this History 
an attempt was made to calculate the totel cost and the 
addition to our indebtedness if the war were to last three 
years—that is to say, for another sixteen months beyond 
the term of Mr. McKenna’s estimate. We may take 
the average daily expenditure during those sixteen months 
at the low figure of 5 millions. To this we may add 
expenditure for four months of peace at the same rate, 


and put the capital cost of pensions and allowances at 


150 millions. These estimates are, almost certainly, too 
favourable. We get the following results: 


ESTIMATED Cosr or THREE YEARS’ WAR. 


: Millions. 
Expenditure, August, 1914, to March 31st, 1915 365 
Expenditure, 1915-6 ................... 1,590 


Capital Cost of Pensions, &c. ......... 50 
Total (say) ......... ОСОРО 5,030 


This estimate, it should be o 
as well as war expenditure a 
outlay, which should not be a 
National Debt, it was shown a 
of Mr. McKenna’s Budget, 
1916, to 2,350 millions, © 


bserved, includes non-war 
nd advances, and other 
permanent charge. ‘I'he 
: bove, would, on the basis 
Nise by the end of March, 
8 оа Tra the same basis a war lasting 


to : . 
the equivalent of another 2 min asl, indebtedness 


National Debt as a result A. ag зо that the total 


of suci 
less than, say, 4,500 millions, ca а War would be not 


я 


sinking fund at less than 7 per cent; so that the a 
charge upon the revenue to meet this would ha 
be some 315 millions. ‘This, of course, would be addition 

to the ordinary expenditure on army, navy, civil servi al 
Ko., though exclusive of the pre-war debt charge. 

three years’ war would thus raise the total annual 
Government expenditure afterwards to some 48o millions 
The national income beſore the war was estimat ed E 
2,400 millions, and the State took from this about 200 
millions, or one-twelfth. If the national income m. 
again to 2,400 millions after peace (a rather speculative 
proposition owing to the variety of factors), then, as n 
result of а three years' war, the State will have to take 
until the extinction of the debt one-fifth of the whole 
income of the nation. 


relating to postal charges, though some of the 
ill-considered, but it has not yet pronounced ОП 3 
others. The suggestions under (5) would probably ca" 

discontent out of all proportion to the gain. 

case, tlie economies here outlined, taken altogether, 
to very little. As the Committee is not permit h 
enquire into Admiralty and War Office exper 
most fruitful field for economy is closed to it. E 


serious effect, the Government must be backe 
co-operation of the nation. The expenditure of 2, 
millions out of a national income of 2,400 mi 
that two-thirds of all the earnings of the na 
be taken by the State. To some extent assistan¢ 
obtained by foreign loans—such as tl 
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We сап hardly estimate the cost of interest 


nnual 
Ve to 


THE COMMITTEE ON RETRENCHMENT. 


The advantage of attempting an estimate of total 


cost (hypothetical though many of the elements must bx) 
is that it gives a standard by which to test the financial 
provision made by the Government to deal with the 
situation. There are three devices open to the Govern 
ment :—Retrenchment in non-essential expenditure, loans, 
and taxation. In July the Government appointed a 
Committee on Retrenchment to suggest economies in 
public expenditure. The Committee was presided over 
by Mr. McKenna, assisted by Mr. Montague, and it 
included non-official members, although its composition 
was not perhaps very strong. Тһе Committee issued its 
first report on 21st September. It will, in a later report, 
deal in detail with the various public departments, but 
its immediate suggestions were the following :— 


(i) Various increases in postal charges. 

(2) The suspension of the Road Board's activities 
and the diversion of its income of 14 millions 
derived from motor car licences and petrol, 
and of its surplus of 3 millions, to the National 
Exchequer. Я 

(3) Ап enquiry into the possibility of reducing 
the present heavy expenditure of local 
authorities on highway maintenance by 
restricting the speed or types of heavy motor 
traffic. 

(4) Pressure on local authorities to undertake пе 
work to be relaxed. д 

(5) No vacancies to be filled except in special cas: 
discouragement of war bonus to civil sera 

(6) Economy in stationery, shorthand notes, C? 
and lights. 


The Government has adopted some of the proposals 
ш are very 


In any 
amount 


diture, t 


It is obvious that for any efforts at economy ре the 
[lions mean? 
tion mus 
е may 


hat now 


and ® 


HISTORY OF THE WAR. 


good deal of the war expenditure is not so much pure 
loss as a taking by the Government of national earnings 
and the redistribution of them. Still, clearly only by 
strict economy сап the nation find out of its own 
resources what is needed and can be obtained from 
no other quarter. The Prime Minister and Mr. Bonar 
Law, at the end of June, opened a thrift campaign, and 
speeches were followed up by the issue of literature. It 
cannot be said that the results have been appreciable 
The best way of bringing the necessity of thrift open to 
the nation is by heavy taxation, which compels economy. 
Mr. McKenna alleged that his absurd import duties are 
designed to discourage luxury. They are, of course, 
quite impotent to do anything of the kind. Nor is his 
Budget as a whole 
as efiective as it 
should be for this 
purpose. It raises 
little more than 30 
millions of new 
revenue in the cur- 
rent year, and, as 
will be seen later, 
most of the new 
taxes press with 
especial gravity on 
the middle and 
working classes, 
whose margin for 
thrift is scantiest. 


THE SECOND WAR 

LOAN. 

The second device 
open to the Govern- 
ment for dealing 
with the financial 
situation is the 
raising of loans. 
On November 17th, 
1914, Mr. Lloyd 
George introduced, 
as set out in Vol. 
II. of this History, 
a Bill to raise a loan 
for 350 millions. It 
was a 34 рег cent 
security issued at 
95, and redeemable 
in March, 1928. On 
June 2156, 1915, 
Mr. McKenna pro- 
posed a new loan. 
It had several novel 
features :— 

(т) The issue price was par, а wise decision, because 
an issue at par is much easier to convert 
when at a later period the money market 
favours such au operation. 

(2) The interest was to be 43 per cent, an increase 
of at least } per cent on the real return 
on the old War Loan. 5 

(3) The Government was to have the right to 
redeem in 1925, and must redeem by 1943. 

(4) The amount of the issue was unlimited. 

(5) Subscribers to the new War Loan might convert 
equal nominal amounts of old War Loan 
and Consols, rating old War Голи at 95 
and Consols at б: 

С 


Issuing prospectuses of the War Loan at a counter set up in the 


courtyard of the Bank of England. 
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(6) The minimum for ordinary subscribers was £100. 
Small subscribers might buy £5 or £25 bonds 
through the Post Office. Vouchers for 5s. 
could be bought through the Post Office, to 
he subsequently converted into £5 bonds. 

(7) Should any later War Loan be issued on better 
terms, holders of the Second War Loan Stock 
could convert into it without charge. 

The subscriptions through the Bank of England closed 
on Saturday, July roth, and on July 13th Mr. McKenna 
announced the result. Through the Bank of England 
alone 570 millions was subscribed, independently of 
15 millions by that date through the Post Office. The 
total of subscriptions through the Post Office is not yet 
known, but it is 
believed that it 
should bring the 
proceeds of the loan 
to some 620 mil- 
lions. There were 
550,000 subscribers 
through the Bank 
of England, and the 
15 millions through 
the Post Office were 
subscribed by 
547,000 persons. 
This result was very 
gratifying, because 
the practical closing 
of the Stock Ex- 
changes made it 
impossible to sell 
securities in order 
to subscribe to the 
War Loan. There 
will, doubtless, be 
need to issue an- 
other loan early 
next year. It is 
not possible for 
the layman to 
estimate the date, 
because we do not 
know how much 
the Government is 
raising by means 
oi short-term 
loans, such as Ex- 
chequer bonds and 
Treasury bills. At 
the end of March, 
1915, the amount 
of Exchequer bonds 
issued was 47:7 
millions, and of Treasury bills 64-15 millions. There 
is also the uncertainty as to the yield of the loan in 
the United States now being negotiated. 


[Central News. 


MR. McKENNA'S BUDGET. 


The third resource open to the Government for meeting 
the financial demands upon it is taxation. As was stated 
in Vol IL of this History, Mr. Lloyd George, in his first 
War Budget (November, 1914), imposed new taxes esti- 
mated to produce in a full year 63-5 millions. His second 
War Budget (May, 1915) included no new taxation. Mr. 
McKenna introduced the third War Budget on September 
21st, 1915. The new taxes he proposed were :— 
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(1) Forty per cent on the income tax. ‘The exemp- 

tion limit was to be reduced from /тбо to 

£130, and the abatement from £160 to £120. 

Agriculture is to be assessed on the rent paid; 

not, as before, on one-third the rent. Pay- 

ment to be by half-yearly instalments in 

the case of firms and individuals liable to 

direct assessment, and employés to be 
assessed and pay quarterly. 4 

(2) The super-tax to be raised for incomes above 
£8,000 :--2s. 101. between £8,000 and £9,000, 
3s. 2d. between £9,000 and £10,000, 35. 6d. 
above £10,000. 

(3) А tax of 50 per cent on all profits greater by 
1100 than in the pre-war period. 

(4) Bankers’ interest to pay income tax at the 
source. 

(5) ‘The sugar duty to be raised from 15. 101. to 
gs. 4d. per cwt., but the Royal Commission 
on sugar supplies to reduce its price from 
2s. 6d. to 3s. a cwt. 

(6) Duties on tea, coffee, tobacco, cocoa and 
chicory, and dried ‘fruits to be raised 50 
per cent. 

(7) Import duties without countervailing excise 
duties on motor cars, cinema films, clocks, 
watches, musical instruments, plate glass, 
hats. 

(8) Postal charges, including abolition of halfpenny 
post, reduced letter-weight, higher charges 
for parcels post, gd. for first twelve words 
of a telegram, higher rates for press telegrams, 
4d. more poundage on postal orders up to 
2s. 6d., higher telephone charges. 


The estimated revenue is as follows :— 


2 "Totals. 
Customs 37,600,000 
Do. new taxes ......... .. 11,300,000 
: 48,900,000 
Erie 54,650,000 
Do. new taxes 250065 200,000 
кчт 5 85 б 
Estate, &c., duties 35 950 о 
Stamps 6,500,000 
Land tex .......... IOS : 660,000 
House duty ................. I 000,000 
Income tax, including super-tax 103,000,000 Е 
По. added ......,.... 13,424,000 
Excess profits tax ........... TREE 107 
Land value duties 350500 
‚000 
"Total receipts from taxes. ; m 
Postal service ..........., =; ; 22,700,000 с 
Do. . added ..... ..... 1,505,000 
Telegraph service 2 ES S uis 
Do ае 0000 
Telephone service .... erc = 3070.000 
m 1 6,500,000 
rm 205,000 
Crown lands... Fd 
Suez Canal, &c. ...... Nor 8 N 
Miscellaneous... r 
ALIIS 2,430,000 
"Total non-taxed revenue I YT 
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The estimated yield of the alterations of taxation 
is given as follows :—- 


Customs. 
"erae oleate 
£ £ 7. 
Tenn доопоос 1,900,000 .. 4,500,009 
Cocoa, coffee, and chicory 140,000 .. 290,000 
Sugar, &. +++ 5,270,000 .. 11,500,009 
Dried fruits ........ 150,000 .. 180,000 
Tobacco oo 2,300,000 .. 5,090,000 
Motor spirit 25006596 540,000 .. 1,080,009 
Imported motor-cars and cycles. 600,000 .. 1,080,009 
Do. kinema filus ...... oc 200,000 . 400,000 
Do. clocks and parts .... 20,000 .. 40,000 
Do. watches and parts .. 90,000 180,000 
Do. musical instruments. 20,000 .. 40,000 
Do. hats 40,000 .. 20,000 
Do. plate glass ...... vie 30,000 .. (0,000 
Total Customs £11,300,000 £24,590,000 
EXCISE. 
Sugar, &c. ... ... ogooondggsao 90,000 .. 200,000 
Motor spirit : 10,000 .. 20,000 
Patent medicines ...... .. 100,000 .. 250,000 
Jobs — 10,000 
Total Excise ...... 2005000 200,000 .. 480,000 
Total Inland Revenue..... 19,424,000 .. 85,002,000 
Grand total Customs, Excise, 
and Inland Revenue .... 30,924,000 ..110,072,000 


It is worth while examining the character and efiect 
of some of these imposts. The import duties are, without 
doubt, purely protective in character and purpose. The 
changes in income tax and super-tax are much less than 
was anticipated, and they are so devised that they fall 
more heavily on small than on large incomes. Some of 
the postal changes were severely criticised, as dislocating 
industry far beyond their merits. But the chief test to 
apply from the standpoint of sound finance is whether 
the revenue from the new taxes suffices to provide an 
adequate sinking fund and interest on the war debt. It 
was estimated above that the war debt (as distinguished 
from the pre-war debt) would by the end of March, 1916, 
exceed 1,600 millions, Allowing 7 per cent for interest 
and sinking fund, this would involve an extra burden 
of 112 millions a year. Тһе national revenue in the 
last peace year was 198 millions. ‘The revenue in 1915710 
will, as а result of Mr. Lloyd George's and Mr. McKenna 5 
new taxes, be 305 millions, ап increase of 107 millions: 
That is not quite enough to meet the interest and sinking 
fund charges. ‘The revenue for 1916-17 is estimated 2 
387 millions, but those additional twelve months woule 
add another 1,400 millions, resulting in a total war de 
of 300 millions, and requiring an annual provision of 210 
millions to meet it. For this, Mr. Lloyd George and 13 
McKenna have so far provided only 189 millions. Nor ® 
that all permanent taxation; the tax on excess profits, 
amounting in a full year to 30 millions, will be exhaust 55 
in a year or two, It follows that the country will а= 
to provide further permanent revenue, amounting, 
over 50 millions, merely in order to deal with the war ¢ 0 
should the war last until March, 1917. Mr. e er 
made it clear that he foresees the necessity of AS 
War Budgets. These figures should leave ЛО us 
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Before leaving British finance, two other points must 
be referred to. Since the summer the British Government 
and the banks have been taking measures to increase 
the gold reserves of the Bank of England by substituting 
paper for gold in domestic circulation, and by transferring 
gold [rom the joint-stock banks. Under a minute issued 
in August, 1915, the Treasury sanction is waived for the 
most important military and naval expenditure. The 
system of token votes introduced early in the War 
abolished Parliamentary control over war expenditure. 
Now Treasury control is gone, also, and the Admiralty and 
the War Office are given, with few exceptions, unfettered 
freedom ‘The justification urged for this grave change 
is the necessity of taking and acting upon decisions with 
rapidity. 


FRANCE. 


On September 
24th, 1915. M. 
Métier, the  Re- 
porter-General of 
the Budget Com- 
mittee, presented 
to the Chamber a 
review of French 
finance during the 
war. From the de- 
claration of war till 
the end of 1915 the 
total outlay for all 
purposes wes esti- 
mated at 30milliards 
of francs, or 1,200 
million pounds ; for 
1915 alone, at 840 
million pounds, In 
the early weeks of 
the war the monthly 
outlay was 32 mil- 
lions for war pur- 
poses only, and in 
September 62 
millions. These 
figures are lower 
than for England, 
Germany, or Russia; 
50 low, indeed, as to 
Suggest that the 
French are carrying 
on the war not only 
cheaper but more 
economically than 
ourselves, although 
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from 2-6 millions sterling a month to 8 millions a month. 
From August, 1914, to August, 1915, the ordinary revenue 
declined by 56 millions sterling, as compared with 1913. 
There has been a steady revival. In August, 1915, the 
receipts from indirect taxes and State monopolies were 
2% millions sterling higher than in August, 1914, but this 
is chiefly due to heavier imports, owing to the diminution 
of production in France and the heavy imports for army 
purposes. As compared with August, 1913, these sources 
of revenue declined by 17:2 per cent. The extent to 
which French industry has suffered by the mobilisation, 
and by the occupation of her richest provinces is indicated 
by certain taxes. 'The stamp duty on commercial end 
civil transactions has fallen by 44:85 per cent; against 
that, there has been a revival of saes of real property 
land of the good- 
will of businesses. 
From January Ist 
to September roth 
the excess of with- 
drawals from the 
Post Office Savings 
Bank over deposits 
was £3,700,000. 
Generally speaking, 
the cost of living 
has gone up much 
more in France 
than in England. 
Thus, a leg of mut- 
ton is now Is. 934. 
per Ib., and fish has 
become a luxury. 
But there are two 
exceptions. The 
import duties on 
wheat and flour 
have been sus- 
pended, and as a 
result bread is no 
dearer than before 
the war. The 
quartern loaf costs 
a trifle more than 
Sd. Rent, again, 
has been in many 
cases suspended or 
reduced. 
According to 
M. Ribot, France 
has financed the 
war, apart from the 


zh ordinary revenue, 
M. Métier coni- The crowd waiting outside the Guildhall, London, in order to gain from tl follow- 
plained th t admission to the meeting, addressed by Mr. Asquith and Mr. š I — OON 
928 at some Bonar Law, on behalf of the War Loan. [Central News. ing extraordinary 
е] artments were sources :-— 
Persisting in avoidabl 


е undertakings, apparently for no 
better purpose than to exhaust the credits voted to them. 
It is worth noting that in France the Parliamentary 
M SM of finance remains strict in spite of the war, and 
Ed insisted on the Chamber being allowed ample 

€ to consider demands for credit. This practice may 
be contrasted with the system now in vogue in England. 


The expenditure o i isi 
= п reli Y 
im ef arising out of the war 


0: millions sterling si 1 inni 
г g since the beginning 
of the war. For the last three months of 1915 there 
were voted {ог th 


ete 1 е assistance of families of soldiers 24 
millions Sterling. The outlay undef fte e yaa Matt 


ў Millions sterling. 
National Defence Bonds 480 
Treasury Bonds o "ed 

То which M. Métier adds-— 


Advances from the Banque de France 260 


Total Sinister e SO 
It will be seen that France has resorted neither to 
War taxation nor to a long-term loan. The decision not 
to tax is explained by the rise in prices and the depressed 


Соте ФК ўлі would make indirect taxation— 


the customary French System— oppressive. On the other 
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an income tax Was perhaps 


the most embittered of political controversies during 
the war. It has now become clearly unavoidable. M. 
Ribot, the Minister of Finance, promises а long-term loan 
early in October. It is only after the loan is launched 


that the question of further tax revenue will be taken up. 
It is believed that M. Ribot contemplates heavier duties 
on alcohol and a State monopoly of commercial alcohol. 

Since the summer, with the exchange persistently 
unfavourable, great efforts have been made to strengthen 
the gold reserve of the Banque de France. These have 
been so lar successful that, in spite of large shipments 


for American use, the amount of gold in the Banque is 


steadily growing. 


hand, the advisability of 


RUSSIA. 


In addressing the Duma on August Ist, 1915, M. Bark, 
the Finance Minister, stated that up to July 28th, 1915, 
the war credits voted amounted to 735 millions sterling, 
of which, up to July r4th, 576 millions had been expended. 
This was equal to an expenditure of {1,657,000 a day, 
while in future it would not be less than 2 millions a day. 
The ordinary revenue fell 7r millions below the estimate, 
and, in spite of economies, the ordinary non-war expendi- 
ture exceeded revenue by 50 millions. ‘The decliue in 
revenue was due chiefly to the vodka changes, £45,600,000. 
M. Bark anticipated for the current year :— 


Receipts from old taxation ...... £243,617,000 
Receipts from new taxation ...... 51,510,000 
AAT s55cononcooosongc £295,127,000 


This is 354 millions less than the original estimate. 
. М. Bark estimated the war expenditure from June 
I4th to end of the year at /420,188,000, and a total of 
£764,233,000 for the whole year 1915, or from the com- 
mencement of the war, 1,000 millions. Some account was 
given in Vol. II. of Russia's war taxation, ‘The Ministry of 
Finance is now drafting proposals for the complete reform 
of the Russian tax system, and the foundation of any 
such reform will be an income tax. M. Bark enlarged 
upon the fact that savings had increased. He expected 
the amount to be боо or 700 million roubles for the year 
instead of the usual 40 to бо millions. He explained 
this by the suppression of the sale of vodka. He described 
the measures taken for strengthening the gold reserve 
which resulted in an influx into the coffers of the State 
re of 30:5 million roubles during the first six months 
s ye compared with 14:8 during the first six months 

The commercial dislocation i 

Baltic and the Black Sea = 5 ad 1 5 
accentuated by the German invasion, and b the m 
of increasing purchases abroad s war tices | n 
5 the consequent derangement of tlie exchan = 
overnment has raised loans abroad amounti 90 
£158,330,000 to cover foreign purchases, Morea з 
aem private banks had heavy commitments 55 " 
State Bank obtained credits from th mA 
France to liquidate this, amounting t . 
from the Bank of England ani to £52,770,000, and 
nting to £10,000,000, 


a2 


Five hundred and twenty-eight thousand 
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THE JOINT FINANCE OF THE ALLIES, 


The British and French Finance Ministers have 
several meetings to discuss their common financial affai 
and at the time of writing M. Bark is in London, atis i 
having visited Paris. But no conference of the hrec. 
Ministers of all the Allied States has taken place, Fron 
Mr. McKenna’s Budget speech we know that Great Britain 
is advancing to her Allies and the Dominions E 
450 millions, but the proportions in which this vast sum 
is distributed are naturally a secret, although M. Bary’, ` 
Budget speech leaves little doubt that the lion's Share 
has gone to Russia. It is to be supposed that France 
is acting in the same way as England. 

A problem which has caused the Allies some Concern 
has been the steady fall of the rate of exchange. ‘The 
sovereign fell in terms of the dollar 4 per cent, and the 
franc in terms of the sovereign some 8 per cent. The 
decline of the rouble was far heavier, amounting in terms 
of the sovereign to about one-third. ‘The cause of these 
phenomena commonly offered is the unfavourable balance 
of trade owing to decreased exports and increased imports, 
but this is not the full explanation. The vast output of 
inconvertible paper money in France and Russia is one 
important factor. Another is the disinclination of all 
the States to export gold in order to correct the 
unfavourable balance. These two circumstances account 
for the depreciation extending so far beyond the gold 
point. In September the British and French Governments 
sent a joint financial commission over to the United 
States to discuss with the American bankers the means 
that should be taken to correct the rate of exchange. 
It would appear that from the first the obvious and proper 
course—the sending of bullion and the organisation of 
the export of American securities—was put aside, or 
reduced to a subordinate place, in the deliberations. The 
English bankers object to sending gold because they 
are apprehensive of their reserves ; the American bankers 
object to receiving gold because it gives them no profit, 
and would send prices up in America. 

The Joint Commission negotiated a loan in America 
to be employed in paying for Allied purchases there. 


‘It is understood that the loan will be of the following 


character :— 


(т) Loan of тоо millions through the sale of notes 
on the joint and several credit of Great 
Britain and France, the proceeds to be wholly 
expended in the United States. 

(2) The notes for five years, with conversion 
option into long-term bonds. 

(3) Interest to be 5 per cent ; price to the public 98; 
syndicate to get 2 per cent discount. 

(4) Notes to be free of all British and French 
taxation, including income tax. 


at 


Such an arrangement would be of a revolutionary 
character, in so far as the loan would be on the још 
security of two countries, and, in the case of England, 
in so far as free of taxes. ‘I'he terms of issue, too, гер т 
a heavy fall in British credit. 


GERMANY. : 

The German Government is reticent as to Ge 
war finance, but some facts may be gleaned from 
speech to the Reichstag on August zoth, 1015, PY 
Helfferich, the Finance Minister, and other 50 
Credits of each 250 millions sterling were voted by 
Reichstag in August and December, 1914, and 


rman 
the 


the - 


c 
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500 millions was voted, bringing the total up to 1,500 
millions. ‘This does not represent the full amount of 
German war expenditure, because it takes no account 
of payments by the local authorities and the States, and 
probably excludes the transport charges of the railways 
and contributions from other properties owned by the 
State; nor can there be any certainty that the Imperial 
Government is not directly or indirectly spending money 
without the authorisation of the Reichstag. Dr. Helfferich 
estimated the cost of the war to all belligerents at 15 
millions a day, and 5,000 millions a year, or a third of the 
whole movable and immovable property, public and 
private, of Germany. He suggested that the Allies are 
bearing nearly two-thirds of this burden, and Germany 
and her associates not much more than one-third. He 
admitted that up to the time of speaking Germany had 
spent more than any other power, but contended that 
England's rate of expenditure now exceeded that of 
Germany, which in an interview he put at 3 millions 
daily. We have no means of applying a rigorous test 
to these statements. 

In default of taxation, Germany has met her war costs 
from (т) the surplus of the 1914 Budget, which amounted 
to nearly Ir millions sterling; (2) paper money; (3) 
Treasury bonds and other short-term loans; (4) advances 
from the Reichsbank and other banks; (5) war loans. 
In Vol. II. it was pointed out that the first German 5 per 
cent war loan, issued in September at 971, brought in 
223 millions, and that the second, issued in February, 
1915, at 981, brought in 450 millions. The third war 
loan was issued in September, 1915. Тһе issue price was 
99, and the «amount subscribed, apart from small 
subscriptions, was stated to be бох millions sterling. How 
far this figure, which looks like an attempt to beat the 
British record, may be accepted, is not clear. There 
were again stories of pressure brought to bear upon 
individuals and institutions to subscribe. More important 
is the question how far the War Loan Banks have been 
called upon to assist. These institutions are empowered 
to lend money for the purpose of subscription to the 
war loan on securities апа commodities. According to 
Dr. Helfferich they provided the funds for 75 millions 
of the second war loan. It should also be remembered 
that German capital is concentrated in the great banks 
and savings banks more than is English capital, and 
that these institutions are very amenable to official 
pressure. The savings banks alone subscribed for one- 
fifth of the second war loan. 


GENERAL REFLECTIONS. 


The cost of the war to each of the belligerents is 
growing steadily. It already exceeds not only anything 
before known to history, but апу guesses before the 
outbreak of the war. ‘That is due to three circum- 
stances ;—The armies in the field are much larger than 
was anticipated ; the wastage of munitions and material 
15 immensely greater; and the war has lasted much 
onger than was believed to be possible for a war between 


Baie gront Беш. If we put the income of the 
ation at the pre-war fi 7 illi 
then the SERE р gure of 2,400 millions, 


taking by way of loan and taxation 

som illi i 8 
Fs millions, quite apart from what the local 
es take. Between the central and the local 
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authorities some five-sixths of the national income must 
be going for public purposes. The proportion is pretty 
much the same for France and Germany. Тһе war 
credits already voted by Germany are equal to the value 
of the whole German railway system, with all its apparatus 
and rolling stock. 

Figures of this kind are difficult to understand. It 
might be asked how it is that the nations do not 
become bankrupt, or the peoples at least starve ? The 
answer to this second question would appear to be that 
the war finance involves a vast scheme of redistribution. 
The State takes a considerable part of the whole earnings 
of the nation. Part of this is irretrievably wasted, 
but that part is not enough to reduce the residue below 
the amount necessary to sustain the people; the rest 
is redistributed among the people. One reason why the 
war is so costly to the British State is that the British 
State is carrying out the redistribution on a far more 
comprehensive scale. ‘The scale of pay, of allowances, 
and of pensions is much higher. This is reflected in a 
bigger war bill, but ori the other hand the English people 
feel the pinch of suffering less than do any other belligerent 
people. What are called ‘economies are often savings 
to the Treasury at the expense of disproportionate suffering 
to the masses. It is this fact of redistribution which 
explains why the nations are passing through the war 
with, on the whole, far less privation than might have 
been expected. That the belligerent States can raise 
the vast sums needed for the war mainly out of their own 
resources without bankruptcy is due to the power of the 
modern economic machine. So long as the economic 
machine of a country can turn out supplies for the army 
and maintenance for the people, it can keep going. This 
implies that a certain relation must be maintained between 
the number of persons retained in productive work and 
the number under arms. If that proportion be passed, 
there will be collapse. Economists, with their minds 
fixed upon money rather, than the realities, of which 
money is only a symbol, have tended to under-estimate 
the capacity of a State or nation to bear the financial 
burden of a great war. They have also been inclined to 
exaggerate the importance of those international relations 
which in peace time distinguish the world’s finance. 

The war will doubtless leave all the belligerents saddled 
with a heavy debt, necessitating taxation perhaps three 
times as heavy as before the war. The recuperative 
power of the modern economic machine is such that 
this should not be an intolerable burden, though it may 
cause serious internal crises by checking expenditure on 
social reform. But it is bound to affect the financial and 
economi? position of Europe in relation to America. A 
heavy tax system will be a handicap for all European 
countries in industrial and commercial competition with 
the United States. The United States, again, from being 
a borrowing nation, has not only been compelled to satisfy 
her own needs, but has even begun to lend to the 
Lelligerents. This tendency for the monetary centre of 
the world to shift across the Atlantic is bound to be 
accentuated. It will be stimulated by the unfortunate 
manner in which the exchange difficulty has been handled. 
In effect, England has ceased to be a free market for 
gold, and it will be diiticult to recover the prestige lost, 
or to shake off the bad precedent created, 
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The platform at the National Conference on Food and Fuel Prices, [Topical Press. 
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The Coal Strike: Mr. Lloyd George addressing the miners’ representatives at Cardiff. 
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CHAPTER X. 
LABOUR IN THE WAR. 


THE INDUSTRIAL, TRUCE—TRADE DISORGANISATION AND UNEMPLOYMENT—GOVERNMENT GRANTS TO UNIONS-—RISE IN FOOD 
TRICES—EFFECT ON THE WORKERS—THE WAR BONUS MOVEMENT—ASTONISHING FIGURES— RECURRENCE OF STRIKES-— 
COMPULSORY ARBITRATION—LABOUR AFTER THE WAR. 


URING the two years which preceded the war for future conflicts were being made by both employers 
Great Britain was distracted by bitter industrial and workers. А far-reaching treaty of alliance between 
Struggles. A ferment of unrest and angry the railwaymen, transport workers, and miners had been 
discontent spread through the ranks of the drafted by joint conferences of the representatives of 


workers, the sympathetic strike policy gained adherents the unions concerned, and it was just about to be ratified 
in many industries, 


mion amei and the controlling influence of trade when all thoughts were turned abruptly to the problems 
Was extensively i d r 7 > bv keepi : 
From the begi y undermined. created by the war. Only by keeping these facts in 


б nning of 1913 GAR дете Майыс ТОДУ Cenn the world of labour during the 
an 2,300 disputes occurred, and preparations succeeding twelve months be seen in true perspective. 
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Within a fortnight of the entry of this country into 
the war virtually all causes of difference between employers 
and workers were put aside. The London building trade 
lockout, which was just on the point of extending to the 
whole country, was ended; Scottish coalowners with- 
drew a demand for reduction of wages; railwaymen 
postponed indefinitely the claim they were about to 
make for higher wages and improved conditions; and 
sectional disputes in various trades in all parts of the 
country were hurriedly settled. The country braced 
itself for a period of unprecedented unemployment and 
distress, and the rapidity with which national and local 
relief funds mounted into millions was the measure of 
the belief that trade and manufacture were about to 
suffer a serious disaster. None could then foresee the 
magnitude of the military operations which England 
would be called upon to undertake within the next 
year, or the industrial 
effects of the withdrawal 
of millions of men, and 
the events of the first few 
weeks of the war seemed 
to confirm the gloomiest 
prophecies concerning the 
prospects of labour. 


HELP FOR TRADE UNIONS. 


In the first derangement 
of trade many thousands 
of workers were thrown 
out of employment, and 
in Lancashire, which was 
already fecling the effects 
of short time in the mills, 
a complete stoppage of the 
cotton industry was feared. 

The principal trade 
unions, which included un- 
employment pay in their 
benefits, were called upon 
to distribute so large a 
sum each week that the 
exhaustion of their funds 
was threatened. No such 
menace to the stability and 
power of the unions had 
arisen since the early 
struggles for the legal right 
toexist. Some officials sug- 
gested the suspension of 


unemployment benefit in Sir George Askwith. 


order to throw the burden 

of distress upon the relief funds. An appeal for Govern- 
ment aid was powerfully supported and sympathetically 
considered, A proposal that block grants should be made 
to the unions from the National Relief Fund was rejected 
Sten of expediency, but the need was met by 
SIE. 818 e scope of the clause in the Insurance Act 
Ende cos es for the refund of a certain proportion oi 
pro 1 expenditure on unemployment benefit. ‘This 
A e ve Increased according to the amount of 
refüud bein vene employed members—the maximum 
8 ST Dr nan the unions were thus relieved 
the Beute x 81 the burden thrown upon them during 
Phy nt as e dis organisation. With this 
set in, the pe 1 > 1 1 improvement in trade which now 
азау ш the munment financial collapse passed 
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four weeks of war the percentage of unemployed reported 
by certain representative unions to the Board of Trade 
was 7-1, as compared with 2:8 at the end of July. These 
figures, however, do not indicate the full extent of unem- 
ployment, for the stroke fell heavily on the ranks of 
unorganised labourers, casual workers of all kinds, and 
women and girls employed in factories and warehouses. 
In Lancashire the position was worse than anywhere 
else in the country. It was estimated that 50,000 people 
were unemployed at one time in the Oldham district. 
‘Ten thousand operatives were out at Bolton, and in all 
the other important centres of the industry widespread 
distress was manifest. 

The turn of the tide was hardly perceptible ior two 
or three weeks, except in certain trades to which the 
War Office sent large orders for equipment, but the rate 
of progress was accelerated as more and more шеп 

joined the forces, and as 
the financial measures of 
the Government restored 
stability to the financial 
world. By the end of 
October the trade union 
rate of unemployment was 
down to 5i per cent. Six 
weeks later it reached 
3:46, and was still falling. 
Both men and women 
were being absorbed from 
other trades into those 
engaged on war orders. At 
the end of November re- 
ports indicated remarkable 
activity in the engineer- 
ing, shipbuilding, woollen, 
worsted, hosiery, clothing, 
cutlery, boot and slioe, aud 
metal trades, while some 
recovery in the cotton 
* industry was noticeable. 


GROWTH OF UNREST. 


Up to the end oi the year 
the industrial truce was 
generally observed, but with 
the subsidence of unemploy- 
ment and the diminution 
of distress other matters 
d increasingly claimed the 

f attention of the wage- 
earners. The rapid upward 
rush of prices in the first 
days of the war was regarded as a temporary result of 
panic, but when, after а period of fairly tolerable coundi- 
tions, a rising movement set in with a steady sweep which 
had a sinister look of permanence about it, there was a 
corresponding reaction in the mind of labour, It could be 
said that up to this time the majority of the workers 
were disposed to make sacrifices without much com- 
plaint, but when the price of flour and bread weat 
bounding up, and the general cost of living rose by 
nearly а quarter, the temper of the people changed. 
They saw freight charges advanced to unexampled 
tates, and wheat quotations rising by shillings at a 
time, while the Government apparently looked on 
Without any intention to intervene. Stories of the 
accumulation of enormous w 


um ar profits by firms engaged 
ПОАТИЕ WO passed from mouth to mouth, aud 
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The shortage of farm labour: Soldiers assisting with the harvest. 
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the demand of some employers for the abolition of rules 
which limited output and restricted the use of unskilled 
labour had the effect, in the circumstances in which 
it was made, of heightening suspicion that the nation 
was being exploited by “ profit-mongers,” and that many 
employers were prepared to take advantage of the war 
to lower standards of wages and working conditions which 
the unions had won by long and costly effort. 

The first hint of impending trouble was conveyed 
in a striking warning and protest by. the secretary of 
the Boilermakers' Society in the middle of January. А 
few days later a conference called Бу: the Workers' National 
Committee demanded Government control of shipping, 
and on January 25th ‘Tyneside workers threatened 
industrial revolt if the Government remained inactive. 
The announcement on the same day that a Cabinet 
Committee had been appointed to consider the situation, 
while it showed that the authorities were already con- 
cerned at the growing irritation of the wage-earners, 
did not silence the chorus of protest. The Management 
Committee of the General Federation of Trade Unions 
published a manifesto in which they asked for more 
efficient organisation of the ports to reduce congestion 
of traffic, for a reduction 
of freight charges, and for 
Government control of the 
wheat supply. The situa- 
tion is not yet desperate, 

‚ but it is serious, and will 
become increasingly so un- 
less the Government moves 
quickly." Point was given 
to the warning by the 
demand of railway workers, 
transport workers, and 
engineers for higher wages. 
Miners organised meetings 
of protest, and widely re- 
presentative trade union 
and labour conferences in . 
London, Manchester, and i 
other industrial centres were " TET ar 
held on one day to discuss 
the food question. Govern- 
ment control of wheat. 
and shipping was again 
Suggested, and Mr. W. Brace, who was later to enter 
the Coalition Government, demanded at Cardiff the 
organisation of the coal supply. “The Government 
must check monopolist power,” he said, “ or the workers 
must be free to use their own power to demand advanced 
Wages to meet the advanced cost of necessaries,” In 
the middle of February the question was discussed in 
the House of Commons, and Mr, Runciman, who did 
ae сре to favour. definite Government control, 
iu m that the practicable remedy was to be found 
10 Wie mer етачоп, which had just been conceded 
The dene ane e workers in Government dockyards. 
pa eS Or direct Government action was pressed 
, ever, and in the middle of March Mr. 
» апо ег Labour member who was 
nter the Coalition Government, presided at 
у War. Emergency Workers' 
GR apts - In a circular issued a few days 
IMer-by the Parliamentary Committee of the ‘Trade 
Industrial unrest which had now 


attri MA : 
cost of living, and, ributed to the increase in the 


A girl worker making ammunition boxes and testing the 
finished result with a dummy shell. 
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overwork. About this time it became known that the 
Government had purchased considerable quantities of 
wheat—in the Argentine it was surmised—but the details 
of the transaction were kept secret, and its effect on 
prices, coupled with that of the control of the Indian 
wheat market, was not felt for some months. 

Meanwhile, workers all over the kingdom, adopting 
Mr. Runciman’s advice, presented demands to their 
employers for increased wages or war bonuses, and the 
attention of the Government was directed by a recurrence 
of strikes and threats of stoppages to the question of 
devising new conciliation and arbitration machinery. 
These measures, and others of greater importance which 
followed them, profoundly affected industrial conditions 
and the position of trade unions from this time onwards. 
The correlation between all the complex happenings 
of this period will be better understood, however, if the 
changes in the state of employment, the rise of prices, 
the wages movement, and the Government action which 
led to compulsory arbitration are separately reviewed. 
A close examination shows that the correspondence between 
the rise in prices and the growth of discontent which 
led to a renewal of industrial disputes is too clearly marked 
to admit of much doubt 
that the main cause of the 
one was the pinch of 
hardship produced by the 
other. 


THE COURSE OF EMPLOY- 
MENT. 

By the end of December 
substantial improvement in 
the labour market was re- 
ported, and the trade union 
rate of unemployment was 
down to 2:5 per cent, as 
compared with 7-r per 
cent at the end of August. 
In all trades engaged on 
war work there was in- 
creasing pressure and more 
overtime. In April the 
percentage had fallen to 
1-2, the lowest for twenty- 
five years, and a growing 
shortage of men in engineering, shipbuilding, coal- 
mining, and agriculture was noted. An improvement 
had taken place in the cotton industry, and linen, lace 
brick, pottery, and tinplate were the ouly important 
trades to be adversely affected by the war at this period, 
The amount of abnormal unemployment benefit paid by 
trade unions was now so small that the special Government 
grants were discontinued. Altogether, a sum of £84,175 
was refunded to 185 unions, and this represented roughly 
one-half of their expenditure caused by the war. 

А By Juue there was very little unemployment except 
in luxury trades, and transference of workers from these 
trades to others where the demand could not be satisfied 
was proceeding rapidly, while the expansion of women's 
employment onu classes of work to which they were 
accustomed was steadily going on. ‘The engagement of 
women for work which had Previously been done exclusively 
by men was also beginuir d i fe 

ig, and in subsequent months 
this process of replacement was accelerated. At the end 
of the first year of war the trade union rate of unem- 


ployment was as low as 09, while in the engineering 
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workers was unabated, and the absorption of women 
and girls into a variety of trades continued. In certain 
industries, particularly in engineering and shipbuilding, 
pressure was abnormally high, and much overtime and 
Sunday labour was recorded. 


CAUSE AND EFFECT. 


After the rapid rise and fall in food prices immediately 
after the declaration of war, the general standard was 
for two or three weeks about ten per cent higher than 
the level in July. Another upward movement began 
much more slowly in the early days of October, and at 
the end of the year the principal necessaries cost 19 per 
cent more than in July. А month later the increase 
had risen to 23 per cent, while flour was higher by 33 
per cent and bread by 29 per cent. ‘The increase con- 
tinued in March, and it was still more acutely felt iu 
May owing to an addition of from 11 to 15 per cent to the 
cost of meat. 'lhe general average of prices at the 
beginning of July was 35 per cent above the level of 
the previous July, but the price of flour and bread was 
respectively бо and 45 per cent higher. This was the top 
point reached during the first year of war, and although 
during the next few weeks there was a downward move- 
ment in the price of wheat quotations it made little 
difference to the price of a loaf, and the general high cost 
of living continued to press heavily оп the poorer classes 
of the population. In September the price of butter, eggs, 
and bacon became almost prohibitive, and the new Budget 
opened a prospect of further increases on tea, sugar, 
and other articles of food. 

The higher wages and war bonus movement first 
assumed definite shape towards the end of January, by 
which time the housewife's purchasing power had been 
reduced by nearly one-quarter. The railwaymen demanded 
a 5s. per week increase for all grades, and so menacing 
was the attitude of some of the branches of the unions 
that negotiations with the companies were completed 
within a fortnight. Тһе men accepted a compromise, 
under which a war bonus of three shillings a week: was 
awarded to those who received under thirty ` shillings 
a week, and one of two shillings to the remaining 


employés, and the Government agreed to bear part of 


the cost. Scottish companies announced similar con- 
cessions a week later. 3 

: Meanwhile, other Wage-earners were claiming increases. 
The transport workers achieved their first success at 
Hull, where an advance of a penny an hour was conceded, 
and during the next few weeks dock workers in London, 
Liverpool, Manchester, Dublin, and other ports were 
granted increases or war bonuses. Agitation in the 
engineering trade led to Government intervention early in 
February, and Sir George Askwith, Sir Francis Hopwood, 
and Sir George Gibb were charged with the duty of 
Investigation. They presented a report shortly after- 


wards, and on Februa i 
Ty 215 it wa 
they had been co sl йиде дале 


of the Government Committee on Production in Engineering 


d Shipbuilding Establishments, to prevent stoppages 
EAE for Government purposes. One of their first 
East Coss e settlement of the claims of the North- 


bonus of f in to whom they awarded а war 
: our shillings on weekly wages and ten per cent 
on piece rates. 
By tl 
exes C March the wages movement had 
Cases did the claim every industry, and in very few 


ants fai jeve s 
of success, The d fail to achieve some measure 


nstituted a new tribunal, under the name. 


IIT 


Union rescinded a resolution passed at the beginning 
of the war that no advance should be asked for before 
the end of hostilities, and defended its action on the: 
ground that the increased cost of living made it impossible 
to keep the pledge. Engineers in many centres, carters, 
general and agricultural labourers, and large numbers 
of workers in miscellaneous trades, came forward with 
varying demands. In April 193,000 workers secured 
increases or bonuses amounting to £12,900 a week, and 
thirty-four claims were dealt with either by courts of 
arbitration or by the Committee on Production, In 
May awards of war bonuses to miners, and to large 
numbers of engineers and boot and shoe trade employés, 
became operative, and the total of the awards this month 
was equal to no less than £188,000 a week, divided among 
970,000 workers. 

In the words of the official report, this was '' by far 
the largest increase ever recorded in any month." June 
showed a considerable falling off, but in July a war bonus 
of five per cent, to date back to June, was awarded to 
170,000 Lancashire cotton operatives. Ап application by 
the weaving section of the industry was not successful, 
and the agitation was renewed some weeks later. In 
August 438,000 workpeople benefited, at a cost to the 
employers of £55,000 a week. In the same month a new 
movement was started in the ranks of the railwaymen 
for an increase of the bonus, on the ground that it was 
insufficient to meet the advance in the cost of living since 
February, and by September. the demand was so wide- 
spread and insistent that tlie Executive was compelled 
to approach the companies again. 


By this time the astonishing nature of the movement, 
and its equally astonishing results, could be surveyed 
broadly, and it was ascertained bv the Board of Trade 
that, in the eight months from January to August, 
2,564,480 workpeople, not including Government and 
railway employés or agricultural labourers, had partici- 
pated in wage increases or bonuses amounting to 
£467,470 a week, or in round figures over twenty-four 
million pounds a year. Yet, gigantic as this sum appears, 
it only compensated partly for the heavier burden of 
food prices. The average increase per head was 3s. Sd., 
and the average for different trades varied from rs. 7d. 
in the textile section to 5s. 6d. for iron miners and 5s. 3d. 
for coal miners. Leaving the miners out of account, 
the average for the rest of the workers was 2s. Id., with 
which to meet an increase of over one-third in the cost 
of living. Many workers, of course, earned considerable 
sums by overtime, at the risk of impairing their health, 
but the great majority of workers were not able to 
augment their incomes in this way, and many received 
neither higher wages nor war bonuses. 

As a rule, little difficulty was experienced in con- 
vincing employers or arbitrators of the justice of 
the claim to higher remuneration. Indeed, some firms, 
whose employés numbered many thousands, took the 
initiative and conceded war bonuses before a claim 
Was presented to them. ‘These facts must be kept in 
mind if an impartial judgment is to be passed upon 
those workers who answered opposition and refusal by 
a re-assertion of the power of the strike at a time 
when maximum production was imperatively needed. 
If certain sections of the men flouted appeals to 
patriotism, and ignored the needs of the soldiers in the 
trenches, some employers showed equal disregard of 
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of the workers who engaged in disputes were impelled 
to their course of action by a burning sense of injustice, 
or by the conviction that they were being exploited 
for the production of abnormal war profits, and the 
Government delayed far too long before taking even the 
mildest action to make such exploitation difficult. 

During the first five months of the war only 137 
disputes, affecting 23,000 people, were recorded, and 
all these were unimportant and of short duration. 
Contrasted with the number for the preceding seven 
months—836 disputes, directly affecting 423,000 workers— 
they emphasise the state of industrial tranquillity which 
succeeded the ferment of 1913 and the first half of 1914. 
It was in the seventh month of the war, on the Clyde, 
that the storm first broke. 

During the seven 
months January to 
July there were 414 
disputes, affecting 
343,680 people, but 
of these the South 
Wales and Clyde 
strikes were by far 
the most important 
and alarming. 
From March to 
August the monthly 
number of disputes 
fluctuated between 
seventy-four and 
forty-nine, and at 
the end of August 
only thirteen, affect- 
ing 3,300 workers, 
remained unsettled. 

In the majority 
of these troubles 
agreement was 
reached without 
much difficulty, 
either by direct 
negotiation between 
employers and 
workers, by the in- 
tervention of Sir 
George Askwith's 
Committee, or by 
Iecourse to courts 
of arbitration. 


THE CLYDE 
STRIKE. 

The strike of 
Clyde engineers 
began in a small 
way in the middle 


of February, followin 


: £ а demand, made some weeks 
earlier, 


for an increase of 2d. an hour on a wage rate 


A 81d. The employers were not conciliatory, and 
the offer of an advance of a halfpenny, extended 
subsequent] 


aU Y to three farthings, was described by many 
zu к саюза аз ап insult. In this mood the men 
e the control of their leaders, and the strike 
Ed sporadically until virtually the whole of the 
405 8 industries on the Clyde were held up. 
de C Day 27th the Government, acting through 
mittee on Production, ordered the men back 
to work, pending immediate 


Mr. Lloyd George, Mr. Runciman, and Mr. Henderson at t 


Cardiff, after their interview with the coalowners. 
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this action inflamed the temper of the men still more. 
They argued that without guarantees as to Government 
control of the workshops it was in effect the initiation 
of compulsory service for private profit. Conferences 
and appeals to reason were more successful than 
peremptory demands, and on March 2nd the men agreed 
to return to the shops, but in order to hasten a settlement 
they decided not to work overtime until the result of 
the arbitration was made known. On March 22nd they 
were awarded and accepted an increase of a penny an 
hour and ten per cent on piece rates. On the Tyne 
similar terms were negotiated in a few days with little 
friction, and it was widely believed that if equal readiness 
to meet the men had been exhibited by the Clyde 
employers the strike stage would not have been reached. 


SOUTH WALES 
MINERS. 

The dispute in the 
South Wales coal- 
field, although far 
more extensive and 
dangerous, bore cer- 
tain resemblances to 
the Clyde trouble. 
The employers were 
less yielding thanthe 
English or Scotch 
coalowners. The 
men were angered 
by long delays, and 
stiffened tostubborn 
resistance by an 
attempt to impose 
compulsory service 
upon them without 
the establishment of 
State control over 
the mines or prices, 
and the employers 
had finally to yield 
whatEnglishowners 
conceded without 
strife. 

The dispute had 
its origin in a re- 
quest by the miners 
for a new wages 
agreement to super- 
sede the one which 
expired in March. 
Under that agree- 
ment the maximum 
he Park Hotel, rate of wages 
had been reached. 
Prices had gone up 
by leaps and bounds, but until a new agreement was 
negotiated the men were unable to present to the 
Conciliation Board any claim for an advance propor- 
tionate to the increase in 


prices It was apparently 
the object of the employers to prevent such a claim being 


put forward by refusing to be a Party to a new 
agreement. 

Interposing upon this cause of contention came the 
war bonus movement, which was initiated simultaneously 
in England, Scotland, and Wales. The Welsh miners 
asked for twenty per cent upon the current wage rate, 


атып proceedings, НЬ оос ines ОНА ten per cent upon the old 


standard, which was much lower than the current e 
The men were awarded 171 per cent on the standare 
rate, and in this affair they again saw a determination 
of the employers to give Jess than an impartial arbitrator 
considered the men were entitled to. 
When the question of the agreement had dragged 
on for three months it was taken up by the Roard of 
Trade, and certain rulings were made by Мт. Runciman 
in July. The men’s claim for a new standard tate was 
allowed, but. the proposed abolition of a minimum rate, 
and other points in the rulings, aroused hostile feelings, 
and a delegates’ conference decided upon a strike policy, 
against the advice of a majority of their executive. The 
Munitions Act was now in force, and the area was 
proclaimed under that Act on July 13th. The threatened 
strike was forbidden ; but warnings of pains and penalties 
and the institution of a Munitions Tribunal had the 
effect of consolidating the position of the miners by 
stiffening the attitude of those who had joined reluctantly 
in the strike movement. ‘The action of the Government, 
it was quickly seen, had destroyed any hope that a large 
section of the men would refuse to strike. Not a single 
miner entered the pits on July 15th. Mr. Runciman’s 
Coal Prices Bill came too late to persuade the miners 
that censure was not reserved for them alone, or to shake 
their conviction that the coalowners were to be permitted 


to maintain prices at the abnormally high level which 


had been reached. ; 

Within three or four days it was tacitly acknowledged 
that compulsion could not possibly be enforced against 
a. large, solid body of workers determined to resist, 
and the hurriedly-arranged visit of Mr. Lloyd George, 
Mr. Runciman, and Mr. Henderson to Cardiff resulted 
in the immediate settlement of the dispute in favour of 
the men. Even yet the trouble was not at an end. 
"The ratification of tlie new. agreement was delayed week 
after week, and points of settlement were questioned. 
Mr. Runciman gave a ruling which conflicted with the 
men’s understanding of the Cardiff settlement, and the 
‚ше was partially d 8 The union officials, while 
endeavouring to avoid another sto e, 
contention of their members, and RW аш 
with Mr. Runciman and Mr. Lloyd George the tangle 
was satisfactorily straightened out. The agreement was 
signed, and the men were now frec to press forward a 
claim for increased wages on the new standard. ‘The 
asked for 123 per cent, which they contended wee ve г 
moderate in view of the price of coal. is 


The empl 
offered five per cent, but they failed to 9 


chairman of the Conciliation Board : 
utmost the conditions justified. ues амы 528 
sidering all arguments, Lord St. Aldwyn cope 
full 124 per cent, and thus confirmed the justice: of He 
miners case throughout the long and regrettable st le 
The strange strike of coalheavers, and the w ха И 
рг» of dock workers at Liverpool and Birkenhe Re 
February and March, followed а concession of 1 
n СЫ a small proportion of the dock workers 

Ч Ше Were involved. They objected to the aboliti 
pernicious old system of subbing” w auis 
the bo but they could not stand up 1 
dus — s ренда а hostile public ороп 150 
КҮ ез B = 515 Kitchener, ‘The organisation of 
жаз thought at fi Жы quof th Meuble: k 

m un at imt that the establishment of i 

й pool ttalion might develop into 15 E 
mobilisation of transport lal z 1 
ent service, 


ч Jour for G 
but this hope was not realised, M 
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COMPULSORY ARBITRATION. 


In the early months of the war the trade union, 
showed по disposition to respond favourably to the 
request for relaxation of workshop rules and restrictions 
and at the Elswick works a dispute was threatened in 
February because of the employment of unskilled labour 
on work which had been performed hitherto by trained 
men, ‘The union leaders were won over in a series of 
conferences with Mr. Lloyd George, but they insisted 
on certain guarantees, which the Minister of Munitions 
persuaded the employers to accept. The question of 
relaxation of rules became linked up with that of 
compulsory arbitration, the establishment of which Mr. 
Lloyd George had foreshadowed at Bangor on February 
28th, and which up to this time had been strenuously 
resisted by the unions. з 

Thirty-two organisations accepted on March 19th an 
agreement which included, as a set-off to the sacrifices 
made by the men, a guarantee that the old conditions 
should be re-established after the war, and an undertaking 
to limit profits in works engaged on Government orders, 
The agreement provided that the restrictive rules and 
customs should be relaxed in order to accelerate the 
output of war equipment and munitions. Disputes were 
to be settled, if employers and workers failed to agree, 
by reference either to Sir George Askwith’s Committee, 
to a single arbitrator, or to a court of arbitration. 

The points embodied in this agreement were carried 
to a more drastic stage in the Munitions Act, which set 
up contro| over workshops and attempted to make 
compulsory arbitration effective by a provision for the 
imposition of penalties. In small disputes it was found 
possible by the infliction of fines to compel an immediate 
resumption of work, but it soon became evident that 
opposition of the kind which was offered in South Wales 
had not been contemplated by the framers of the Act. 

Restrictions on the freedom of workers engaged by 
war contractors operated in practice as a species of 
compulsory industrial service. The Munitions Courts 
constituted under the Act were kept busy, and in some 
respects the operation of the Act was thought to favour the 
employers as against the workers. Much local irritation 
was set up, and the cumulative effect of this was largely 
the cause of the vehemence of the opposition which was 
manifested when suggestions were made for the establisli- 
ment of general compulsory industrial service. 

The reluctance of the workers to relax their rules 
and customs which limited output and restricted the 
employment of unskilled labour was ill-understood by the 
саа іп the community, and much acrid саса 
18 5 trade unionists because of it, 1 | 

critics being members of the profession 


- classes, which: rigidly preserve their own restrictions and 


privileges, Limitation of output was, under norma 
conditions, the workers’ effective safeguard against 
excessive speeding up and the consequent reduction 9 
PT. rates of Pay, while employment restrictions acte 
5 Тпегз against a flood of cheap labour which, it wns 
feared, might sweep away the hardly-won standard wage 
of the trained artisan. 


< LABOUR'S SACRIFICE. 

Looked at from this standpoint, and not underrating 
Ше trouble caused to employers by slackers ча 
Careless workers, it is seen that trade unionists have 
шала great sacrifices upon guarantees which many of then 
consider inadequate, It is hardly possible to judge 2 
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will be modified after the war, or what problems its which veils the future it is not surprising that trade union 
leaders will be called upon to face. It may gain new leaders prefer expediency to the task of elaborating a 
power from the closer association of those leaders with precise policy to mect problematical contingencies 

the Government. On the other hand, it may have to During the past year the industrial workers have 
struggle hard to recover its lost privileges and freedom had a more vivid revelation of their real place and value 
in the workshops. Will some employers endeavour to in the life of the nation than has ever been given to 
retain the use of semi-trained labour for machine work, them before. In the light of recent experiences, 1t seems 
and to what extent will women strive to keep the new clear that the task of guiding this newly-awakened 
positions they have taken in productive industry? ‘The consciousness will need all the knowledge, sympathy, 
answer to these questions must depend upon the conditions and foresight that statesmen can bring to the aid of the 
which prevail at the end of the war, and in the uncertainty trade union leaders. 


А war mooctind of the Executivo of tho National Union of Rallwaymen, with Mr. Bollamy in the chair. 


(L. N.. I. 
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Part of a Govornment stora of flour in Berlin. 
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CHAPTER XI. 
THE TREND OF GERMAN POLICY. 


AIRSHIP RAIDS AND SUBMARINE WARFARE—GERMANY AND THE UNITED STATES—-DISCUSSION OF PEACE TERMS—THE 
ANNEXATION QUESTION—PETITIONS AND COUNTER-PETITIONS—A YEAR'S WARFARE—NEW HOPES IN THE NAI. K ANS 


THE INFLUENCE OF THE PRESS—INTERNAL POLITICS. 


new year the question most prominent in the 

minds of the German people was the question of 

the food supply. Allied statesmen had declared 
that Germany could be reduced by starvation—the 
image of a besieged fortress had been quoted—and 
the strict measures which were taken by the Federal 
Council with regard to the distribution of grain made 
it seem as if, after all, they might be right. As in a 
besieged fortress, everyone was placed оп rations. 
Within a short time of the seizure of stocks by the 
authorities the system of bread tickets was introduced 
throughout the whole country, and each individual had 
to be content with an allowance of a little over seven 
ounces per day, For a while there was a certain 
5 The public was encouraged to return as many 
read tickets as possible unused ; the town of Bochum 


offered rewards of money to those who effected a 


15 = the сое of the week. Тһе patriotism of 
àn people w rev i 
denen A hen as, however, equal to the sacrifices 


Gradually it became apparent that 
b 3 " pr , 
uM Rad to exercise strict economy, Germany 

old out in the matter of food for an almost 


| will be remembered that at the beginning of the 


indefinite period, assuming, of course, that the German 
armies held their ground. ‘The authorities were able to 
enter upon the new harvest year of 1915 with a surplus 
of wheat aud rye amounting to more than 79.000 tons. 
It is true that at the same time the cost of foodstuffs 
steadily increased. At the end of the first year of the 


war there was only salt which could be obtained at the 


same price as before; almost all the other important 


foodstuffs had become considerably more expensive— 


-some by тоо to 200 per cent. Great bitterness was felt 


against the “ usurers who took advantage of the general 


scarcity to fill their own pockets. After a year's hesitation, 


the Federal Council was induced to pass a decree 
empowering the authorities to suppress any unreliable 
dealer, and exposing the dealer himself to imprisonment 
and the loss of his civil rights. All this, however, 
belongs mainly to the chapter of internal organisation. 
What should be noted here is that the menace of 
starvation which seemed to hang over Germany in the 
early months of the year made a deep impression on 
the German people, and helped to prepare their minds 


for methods of warfare hard for the outside spectator 
to understand. 
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| 
Ап inspector visiting a Berlin, bakery in order to see that the Government limitation on the use of flour is 
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AIRSHIP RAIDS AND SUBMARINE WARFARE. 


The menace of starvation left the German population, 
as a matter of fact, firmly persuaded that the Allies were 
waging war on non-combatants. The Aushungerungs- 
plan—the attempt to starve out а population of seventy 
millions, old men, women, and children—was depicted 
as the non plus ultra of inhumanity, and the exasperation 
which prevailed may be judged by a threat in the 
Kélnische Zeitung to the effect that if matters looked 
serious the entire Belgian population, not to mention 
the prisoners of war in German hands, would be left 
to die. Once again it was England that came in for 
all the fury. The Aushungerungsplan, though it was 
declared to have failed, became a catchword which 
served to cover the extension of the war to non-combatants 
which followed shortly after in the air raids, and the 
submarine blockade of the English coasts proclaimed 
on February 4th. 

There were, however, further excuses for these two 
new forms of warfare. How far the German people 
sincerely believed and believes in them, it is not easy 
to tell. At any rate, they are constantly to be found 
in the German press. 'lhey remind one rather of that 
wicked animal iu La Fontaine, of whom it was said: 
“Quand on l'attaque, il se défend." The towns liable 
to airship attack are armed with anti-aircraft guns: 
therefore, according to the German view, they are 
fortresses ; therefore they must not complain if they 
are attacked. As an example of the grotesque extremes 
to which certain German critics were prepared to go 
might be mentioned an article by Count Reventlow, 
which accused the English of a crime against justice, 
civilisation, and international law for not removing 
the population of London from this “ fortress.” In the 
case of the submarine blockade, justification for sinking 
merchantmen at sight was found in the fact that these 
can ram the submarine with their bow: therefore they 
are really warships; therefore they must not complain 
il they are attacked. The ingenious phrase, “ Franc- 
tireurs at sea” was devised for the occasion. ‘The sense 
of righteousness was further kindled by the Teports that 
English ships frequently flew a neutral flag in the threatened 
waters. The disappearance of Commander Weddigen, in 
the U 29, was ascribed, in the absence of details from 
the British Admiralty, to treacherous attack on the part 
of some disguised merchant ship, and his name was 
glorified as that of a hero and martyr. 


GERMANY AND THE UNITED STATES. 


It may be taken for granted that the German 
Admiralty, in ordering the submarine blockade hoped 
to accomplish one or more of the following objects: 
Firstly, to cut off England’s food supply; secondly, to 
interfere with English trade; thirdly, to reduce the 
numbers of British merchant ships; fourthly, to create 
"s ea that England had lost the supremacy of 
id rm m пе went on, however, it became obvious 
ee a t pec objects had effectively been achieved. 
е 5 ikelihood of England being starved out ; 
bs meni i3 continued, not very much diminished ; 

marine was still formidable in numbers ; 


а 

dd Nett ae of England at sea, especially after 
e си battle, was undisputed by all except 
critics like Ca аз even acknowledged by cooler naval 


s Captain Persius. O i 
very considerable маа of n the other hand, besides 


plications wi material, there were com- 
For some bust M powers like the United States. 
eeling had been growing very intense 
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against America, Her regular supply of munitions to 
the Allies was interpreted as a direct breach of neutrality. 
In modern warfare to give bullets and guns was as good 
as giving men, indeed better. Very easily, it was said, 
could America have put an embargo on the export of 
munitions if she had liked. By her selfish action she was 
prolonging the war, and losing the lives of many brave 
Germans. The hatred of America threatened, indeed, to 
rival the famous hatred of England. The temper of the 
people is best described by quoting the letter of a German 
mother announcing the death of her son: “ Yesterday 
I received news that my son fell a victim to an American 
bullet." 

Under the circumstances, it may be understood that 
the sinking of the Lusitania was not greeted with the 
protests it deserved. Even those who regretted the 
heavy loss of innocent life—and they were perhaps more 
than is generally thought—maintained that generally 
right was on their side. It seemed likely as if relations 
with America would become strained to the point of 
war. 'The Admiralty encouraged the opinion that the 
submarine war must not be modified. More moderate 
counsels, however, began to assert themselves. In June 
the first signs of divergence in the German command 
became obvious in the suppression of the Deutsche 
Tageszeitung. This journal, the organ of the intrepid 
Count Reventlow, had openly attacked the Chancellor 
for his “ cowardly, weak, and undignified " policy towards 
America. ‘The divergence showed itself in a sharper form 
later when the Arabic and Hesperian were torpedoed 
with Americans on board, at the very moment when the 
German Government was assuring Washington of its 
friendly intentions. Why should Admiral von Tirpitz 
set himself at variance with the Chancellor in this fashion ? 
It is impossible to give a definite answer as yet, but a 
reasonable hypothesis seems to be that the authority 
of his department was at stake. ‘The German battle-navy, 
which was instrumental in bringing on the war, proved 
useless in it. The prestige of the Admiral responsible 
was therefore bound up with the submarine war and 
the air raids, which, however futile they may relatively 
have been, were showy enough in their results to keep 
Admiral von Tirpitz in office. 

Тһе failure of the German navy may also explain 
the invention of a new object in the war The freedom 
of the seas." "This object of the war was formally adopted 
by the Chancellor in his speech in the Reichstag in August, 
aud is the only case where Germany professes to be fighting 
for any other interests besides her own. What precisely 
is understood by the phrase is less clear than the motives 
which inspired it. Certainly the freedom of the seas 
includes the abolition of the right to capture private 
property at sea, most probably also the right of blockade 
and the right to capture contraband. But there is a good 
deal of humbug behind the phrase. One of Count 
Reventlow’s most persistent demands is that Germany 
should wrest the freedom of the seas by force, otherwise, 
according to him, it is valueless. That is, evidently: 
there can be no real freedom at sea until Germany is 
navally supreme. But in that case it can hardly be 
expected that Germany will forego the chief advantages 
which naval supremacy can confer. Even in Germany, 
amongst the general chorus of self-righteousness, there 
were critics who saw through the humbug. Captain 
Persius, the well known writer in the Berliner Tageblatt, 
concluded a candid article on the subject by adopting 
the ironical observation of an American to the effect 
that “ Germany vill b 
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Showing civilians round the exhibition trenches оп the outskirts of Berlin. 
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The German pride in the exploits of their submarines is shown by the fact that nleasurs boats, as in the 


photograph, aro christened after the notable vessels. 


noble, and large-minded ideal of the freedom of the seas 
means when she has crushed England.” 


DISCUSSION OF PEACE TERMS. 


The discussion of the objects of the war was nominally 
forbidden by the censorship. However, under one pretext 
or another, the question of Germany's peace terms was 
brought up, and the Conservative press, at any rate, was 
able to express its views more or less freely. In June, 
the controversy as to who was Germany's chief enemy 
was revived. ‘The Junker party began to suggest that 
the real interests of Russia and Germany did not clash, 
and linked up with this the statement that Russia might 
possibly be prepared to conclude a separate peace with 
Germany. ‘This at once called to arms the Radical 
Press, who have always insisted on the cultural 
bonds between the Central Powers and the Western 
Powers. А league called the “Neues Vaterland ” 
уаз formed by a group of well-known men with the 
object of furthering an understanding with France and 
England, This league Carried on an active propaganda 
whic HERI ха осире pamphlets, amongst 
Has) Wehhe mentioned a letter on Belgium by Dr. 
protest giant 10 Prominent Jurist —the only vigorous 
appeared in G е Violation of its neutrality which 

©ппапу. Within a short time the rumour 


went TOU ti t 1 
р асе У T пе Eng ish 0 3 Werum Y T por ted to 1 е 
in 1 i ent was e 3 


Du rou: 1 
Personalities, ‘To this and igh the medium of neutral 
“апа similar rumours the Norddeutsche 
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Allgemeine Zeitung gave an emphatic denial. Nevertheless, 
the Conservatives were alarmed, and continued to agitate 
more actively than before. А 

The success of the operations against Russia in June 
and July gave a great impetus to the discussion of the 
prospects of peace. Hindenburg's victories in Poland 
led the people to think that the end of the war was in 
sight. The object of his campaign, it was repeated again 
and again, was not to capture territory, but to encircle 
and annihilate the Russian armies. An Austrian paper, 
the Wiener Allgemeine Zeitung, published various speeches 
made by the Kaiser aíter the recapture of Lemberg, 
all of them asserting that “we are nearing the end.” It 
is significant that the German people should thus have 
to be buoyed up with hopes of an early peace. In none 
of the other Allied countries was this done. It would be 
quite wrong to suppose that there was any wavering 
in the resolution to hold out. Nevertheless, the toil of 
the past year could not but be beginning to tell. ‘There 
is no doubt that in many circles the opinion was held 
that enough had been done to secure an honourable peace. 
Towards the end of June the Committee of the Social 
Democratic party published a manifesto calling for peace. 
If the war is not to go on indefinitely until all the nations 
have been completely exhausted, one of the powers taking 
part must stretch out its hand to peace. Germany has 
already proved itself unconquerable, and can therefore 
take the first step towards peace. In the name of humanity 
and culture, supported by the bravery of our men in 
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announce its willingness 
ace in order to make 
For publishing this 
ressed 


of the Government that it shall 
to enter into negotiations for ре: 
an end of the bloody struggle. 
manifesto the Socialist organ Vorwdrls was supp 
for a few days by the censorship. 


THE ANNEXATION QUESTION. 


All sections by now were busy defining their con- 


ceptions of ап honourable peace. Roughly, two large 
groups may be distinguished, one for annexation, the 
other against. The annexationists very early on received 
encouragement. ‘The Kaiser, in an address to his people 
at the end of July, spoke of a peace “ which will guarantee 


us the necessary 
military, political, 
and economic guar- 
antees for the futüre 
and realise the 
conditions for the 
unhindered develop- 
ment of our creative 
forces at home and 
on the free sea.” 
The phrase of “ real 
guarantees" was 
extracted from the 
Chancellor. It is 
worth noticing that 
both Kaiser and 
Chancellor always 
treated the war as 
a war of defence, 
and never defined 
the actual objects 
for which they were 
fighting, as was 
done in England 
by Mr. Asquith, 
in France by M. 
Viviani, and in 
Russia by M. 
Sazonoff. By this 
means they would 
save their prestige ' 
with the people 
in case of failure. 
Other important 
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had decided to transfer their offensi-c from the West 

the East—it was а definite sign of change in the G { 
Government's policy. Concessions were to be ob 
chiefly from Russia, not from France. Against this th 
navy party strongly protested. Their call was for 5 
energetic renewal of the attack in France, in order m 
secure tlie large sea-board which they thought пса 
for effective naval development. ‘The slander about 
Calais may perhaps best be construed as a means of 
propaganda to this end. If the English had made u 

their minds to keep Calais, must not the Germans, d 
of sheer self-defence, drive them out and establish them. 


selves there ? 


erman 
tained 


The annexation- 
ists, who were com. 
posed chiefly of the 
agrarians, the great 
industrials, and the 
jingoes, were not 
troubled about the 
fate of the alien 
populations whom 
they proposed. to 
bring under German 
rule. On the con- 
trary, they were 
afraid that the 
Chancellor, who is 
probably by nature 
amild Liberal,would 
show himself weak 
when it came to tlie 
peace negotiations. 
A series of attacks 
on Herr von Beth- 
mann - Hollweg was 
begun by the leader 
of the National: 
Liberal party, 
Herr Ваѕѕегшаш. 
They did not 
succeed in shaking 
the Chancellor's 
position, but they 
probably had their 
influence on Нет 
von Bethmann- 


personages were 
less discreet. Оп Hollweg, who, ™ 
June 9th, in a his speech in the 
Sie before the Reichstagin Ашы 
avarian Canal "T : d the words: 
League, the King 2 5 ХЕ Хоп ee in Berlin, into which nails Ce have put 
of Bavaria re- Proceeds going to war charitie юно public for а ШЕ fee, the aside sentimen- 
marked how glad he was that E hotopress. 71 3X 0 words 

{ in 101 : tality.” These 

the coalition against Germany—'" e d 15 ate im жеге welcomed and re-echoed que the whole 
we can settle accounts with our foes and ho 5 ength country. "There is no doubt they struck a particularly 
more favourable connections with the sea 22850 LAM responsive chord in the Gernian people, which bes 
West Germany," uth and always been taught that its political failures have 
ver, 


A large section of opinion—includi 

рефе of Admiral von Roos 1 е 
о ше considering expansion in the West as 1555 
e em elsewhere, It is in the light of 
980 5 at ү the meaning of one of Germany's widest- 
ae п 155 the slander that England intend 
слер. ais, becomes clear, The new campai Е 
rg in Poland meant, it must һе pe 3 
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а good deal more than the fact 
tha: “qe 
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[Кеп due to excessive consideration. The words, how? 
are significant in themselves. They represent tha 
uneasiness and mistrust. of self which is felt by 
most people whose actions are guided—as thos¢ 4 
the Germans’ so often are by impulse. The senti- 
mentalist fluctuates between kindness and absolut? 


n 
unscruüpulousness—--in brutality he is inclined to 5 a 
escape from his sentimentality. The course of the m 


has illustrated this as i ore 
Sm pect of the German mind m 1 
аяр IRENA of annexation it was evident ^P" : 
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PETITIONS AND COUNTER-PETITIONS. 


‘he most striking expression of the annexationist 
views was in a petition addressed to the Chancellor, at 
the singularly inopportune moment when the fate of 
Poland was under discussion in Europe, by representatives 
of six of the leading agrarian and industrial leagues of 
Germany. ‘his petition, which was drawn up chiefly 
by the well known Director of the Gelsenkirchen group 
of mines, Herr Kirdorf, demanded the aunexation of 
Belgium, of a large portion of the French industrial 
regions, of tlie French coast down to the Sommie, as well 
as of formidable masses of territory in the East, to counter- 
balance the increase in industrial power. “While taking 
into German hands 
the economic en- 
terprises and pro- 
perties necessary for 
the domination of 
the countries 
appropriated, the 
Germans,” says the 
petition, “must 
govern and admin- 
ister them in such 
a way that the 
inhabitants acquire 
no influence over 
the political 
destinies of the 
Empire.” Through- 
out the whole 
petition there is 
not one word to 
show that the 
writers have any 
ideal before them 
beyond that of 
material power. 
Even Herr Kirdorf 
seems to have felt 
this, for he fol- 
lowed up this first 
petition with a 
second petition to 
the same effect, 
signed by some not 
very well-known 
intellectuals, and 


split up into divergent groups, and the points ? of 
divergence included not only matters of forcign policy, 
but also the tactics of the party in home policy. 

The moment for showing to which side the Govern- 
ment inclined in the matter of annexation seemed to 
have arrived with the fall of Warsaw. The German troops, 
it was reported in the papers, had been greeted as 
liberators by the inhabitants of the town, and there 
were some who thought that the Chancellor might make 
a bid for neutral opinion by a revival of the old Polish 
State under German auspices. As the days passed, 
however, it became obvious that the problem was to һе 
left untouched. For the time being, Poland, according 
to the Chancellor, 
would be adminis- 
tered by the Ger- 
mans with the help 
of the population, 
and a few harmless 
concessions to 
Polish national 
fealing were made, 
as at Warsaw, 
where the policing 
of the city was 
entrusted to the 
inhabitants. But 
whatever references 
the Chancellor 
made to the future 
were vague. “I 
hope,“ he declared 
in the Reichstag in 
August, that to- 
day's occupation of 
the Polish fron- 
tiers represents the 
beginning of a 
development which 
will remove old 
contrasts between 
Germans and Poles, 
and will lead the 
country liberated 
from the Russian 
yoke to a happy 
future, so that it 


tell can foster and 
this time botched up develop the indi- 
with some phrases eU 1 viduality of its 
about kultur, ; А. national life." 

2 oth these peti- Another national hero is ornamented with nails: A wooden effigy of It was not merely 
tions evoked protest the Captain of the Emden, erected in the city of Emden. 


within Germany 


itself. _ А counter-petition was sent to the Chancellor 
with eighty-two distinguished names, amongst them that 


of Herr Dernburg, former Minister for the Colonics ‘The 


Socialist party met at a special sitting to decide its 


attitude, and declared itself in favour of the right of the 
Peoples to decide their own fate—except in the case of 
Alsace-Lorraine, ‘The Socialist party was, as a matter 
lore and more with the general current. 


ver to Hind b " - А 4, 
the Socialist pane euburg," wrote the editor of 


supported b Tomisingly for his views, and he was 
YR minority which included Herr Bernstein ; 
Spite of a show of outward unity, was 


the desire to avoid 
controversy at 
home, however, which was responsible for the vagueness of 
the Chancellor's words. Тһе fall of Warsaw had, in the 
meanwhile, raised the question of Austrian interests in 
Poland. Considerable indignation was caused in Germany 
by the manifestoes of the Polish leaders in Austria, who 
openly declared their preference for that country, and 
expressed their regret “that the capture of Warsaw did 
not take place precisely as we wished 16 "— that is, by 
the Austrians instead of by the Germans. The incor- 
poration of Poland into the Austrian confederation seemed 
to hold out to them greater hopes for their national 
aspirations than any form of German dominion. ‘That 
the “old contrasts " between Poles and Germans persisted 
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sundry outbursts in the German press, and by the report 
of Polish agitation in the occupied districts—agitation 
which the commanding general threatened to suppress 
by all the means at his command. 


A YEAR'S WARFARE. 


‘he discussion of peace terms, however, soon died 
out. It was seen that the campaign in Russia did not 
look like achieving any supreme results, and. peace still 
hovered far in the distance. What use was it for the 
Chancellor to declare from his balcony that fortresses were 
beiug smashed like earthenware pots if the Russian 
army eluded the епешу and was ready to strike new blows ? 
"The fall of Warsaw, it was reported, was celebrated in 
Berlin without the display of boisterous confidence so 
comiron in the early days of the war. Moreover, whatever 
hopes there were that the Russian defeats might lead to 
a revolution in Russia remained unfulfilled, The meeting 
of the Duma, and its declaration that it would fight to 
the end, was a distinct disappointment to the Germans. 
It was denied, of course, that апу peace proposals had 
been made to Russia. In the meantime, the confidence 
in the German army was never so great, and the public 
were toll to look elsewhere for a really decisive blow. 

Jt may not be out of place at this point to review the 
general situation at the end of the first year or so of the 
war as the Germans were persuaded to see it. ‘The 
Colonial possessions had mostly disappeared, it is true, 
but it was declared that their fate really depended on 
the operations in Europe. The intervention of Italy 
did not make much difference. Тһе first outbursts of 
fury at “the people of Machiavelli " soon simmered 
down, when it was seen that a relatively small number 
of Austrian forces sufficed to hold back the Italians. 
In France, Jofire was exhausting himself in his vain 
attempts to pierce the German line. The English were 
gathering together munitions and men, but otherwise 
doing nothing against the Germans. 'The threat of a 
great offensive in the end did not trouble the people. 
It was said that an army for a Continental war could not 
be improvised, and though no one disputed the courage 
of the British soldier, German critics were constantly 
pointing out that his officers could not possibly be 
adequate, and that a vast expenditure of munitions was 
of no use in itself, In Turkey, the Dardanelles expedition 
of the English was regarded as a fiasco, and it was believed 
that the Turks could not only hold their own iu Gallipoli, 
but also threaten Egypt again. ‘The balance of the year's 
warfare was, they held, on their side, and there was no 
need to shrink from the future. Germany could hold 
out yet for a long time. Its trade had succeeded in 
adapting itself to war conditions ; 3ermany had become 
self-supporting; and the financial resources of the 
Finpide had proved equal to all demands. ‘The confidence 
су 7 could stand the financial strain better than 
poen ече was increased not only by the 
Sulf of d any rate apparently encouraging— 
d B Mes and third War Loans, but also by 
roD 2 the financial secretary, Dr. Helfferich, 

4 5 would have to pay indemnities to Germany 
Which would cov d 
ЧЧ cover the greater part of the war expenses. 


NEW HOPES IN THE BALKANS. 


For some нада, to strike the really decisive blow. 
It was claimed RE кон had been turned to the Balkans. 
were henceforth aa the fates of ‘Turkey and Germany 
Proposals for eu aD bound up together. Already 

nomie union between Germany and 


It only 


Austria had been made; it was desirable to extend this 
union to Turkey. The moderate Germans probably think 
that the chief results of the war will be obtained in 
Turkey. In a singularly frank leader, the editor of the 
Berliner Та Май scouted the view that this was a war 
of cultures. It amounted, he explained, to little more 
than a contention for the East. In Germany this was 
well known. From the very beginning everything had 
been done to prepare the way for German influence in 
‘Turkey. Fourteen German professors were appointed 
to the University of Constantinople, and ‘Turkish was 
adopted as a language of study in several of the German 
technical schools. As an instance of the efforts taken to 
ingratiate Germany with ‘Turkey might be mentioned 
the fact that wounded Turkish officers from Gallipoli 
were invited to pass their convalescence at Wiesbaden. 
At the same time, if Turkey was to be firmly attached 
to Germany, communications must be kept clear. “It 
is our task,” wrote Herr Wolff, the editor of the Berliner 
Tageblatt, “to open up that free path to Constantinople 
which shall be not simply a military road improvised for 
the campaign, but a permanent way for the future.” 

The phrase appealed to the imagination of the Con- 
servative press no less. By smashing a way through 
Servia to ‘Turkey effective aid in the shape of munitions 
could be given to Turkey, the English could be driven 
from the Dardanelles, and a renewed and better prepared 
attack on Egypt might at last strike the fatal blow at 
the chief enemy, England, who, it had to be admitted, 
had so far escaped serious injury. In the Reichstag 
meeting in August, the Chancellor declared that Germany 
had armies at her disposal to strike new blows, and it was 
no doubt the prospect of an important campaign in the 
south-east which reconciled the hotheads to the Govern- 
ment’s conciliatory attitude towards America. 

When at length it was announced that German 
artillery had opened fire on the Servian positions 
near Semendria, a wave of enthusiasm swept over 
the country. No secret was made of the fact that 
the final stages of the war were at hand. A few 
days before, Bulgaria had mobilised her army. 
German diplomacy had not hitherto been popular 
with the people, aud it was even said that, after 
the war, a strict enquiry into matters would have to be 
held, but the engineering of the Turco-Bulgarian con- 
vention was considered a distinct triumph. It was 
expected confidently that Bulgaria would join in the 
war with the Central Powers, and help to complete the 
economic, commercial (perhaps even military) alliance 
of the countries between Germany and Turkey. ‘The 
cases of Roumania and Greece were more problematic. 
Ever since it was declared that Bulgaria was the pivot 
of the Balkans, Roumania had been treated somewhat 
off-handedly. Her refusal to allow the passage of munitions 
to Turkey created hardly less indignation than what was 
alleged to be her attempt to get ril of her harvest at 
extortionate prices. Iu Greece, Baron Schenck, the 
German Ambassador, had organised a remarkably efficient 
army of agents and propagandists, and the Gennan public 
was told that the cry of Long live Hindenburg had 
actually been heard in the streets of Athens. Certainly, 
great confidence was placed in the King, and the resigna- 
tion of М. Venizelos in the early months of the year was 
hailed as a sign that the pro-Entente policy was definitely 
abandoned. ‘There was some perturbation when М. 
Venizelos returned—the famous Greek statesman, instead 
of being called “the prudent Herr Venizelos " was now 
referred to as the “ Cretan adventurer "-—but on the whole 
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it was felt that Greece ‘and Roumania might both be 
persuaded to remain passive in face of a German offensive 
in the Balkans. 

Visitors to Germany have testified to the almost 
hypnotic atmosphere of confidence prevalent in the 
country. A neutral correspondent of the Times, who 
had been a firm believer in the Allies, describes the cerie 
change which came over him after crossing the frontier. 
“Jt was a remarkable experience. Before many days 
had passed I made the disagreeable discovery that I 
was being influenced by the German war atmosphere. 
The confidence of the people in the invincibility of their 
.armies, the smooth working of the State machine that 
seemed to leave 
nothing to chance, 
the determination 
everywhere notice- 
able beneath the 
subdued expressions 
of feeling, the daily 
outpourings of the 
Press, the contem- 
porary literature— 
everything in short 
combined to entice 
me into a different 
mood, 1 began 
to understand the 
workings of the 
“ German mind, 
which had before 
seemed mysterious 
to me." 


e 
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In creating this deca y) AE on $ 
atmosphere, the n 75 
Press naturally 
played a prominent 
tôle. A more ex- 
cellently disciplined 
body of newspapers 
it would be hard 
to find. As soon 
as German troops 
pierced into foreign 
territory German 
editors followed, and 
in certain districts 
special papers in 
the native tongue— 
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One of his glosses proved especially palatable—the 
one suggesting that English indignation at his pro- 
nouncement on indemnities after the war showed 
that the chief enemy had been touched at his sensitive 
spot, the purse. ‘The hatred of England had, as a matter 
of fact, begun to subside a little in intensity. It had 
been, to a considerable extent, due to Press agitation ; 
and when some of the papers pointed out the absurdity 
and harmfulness of stamping “Gott strafe England on 
commercial letters and the like, a more sober frame of mind 
began to appear. Even Herr Lissauer, the author of the 
* Hymn of Hate,” wrote to explain that his poem was not 
dictated by hatred of Englishmen, but of English foreign 
policy, and reconi- 
mended in any case 
that it should not 
be placed in the 
hands of immature 
. persons. 

Side by side 
with the positive 
work of the Press 
went the negative— 
the suppression of 
facts or opinions. 
It is interesting to 
notice that aiter 
the first six months 
of the war it was 
forbidden to publish 
any figures with 
regard to casual- 
ties. The lists 
which the papers 
gave contained 
nothing but the 
units in which 
casualties had taken 
place; there was 
thus no means 
of discovering the 
total. The censor- 
ship in Germany 
worked, if not 
fairly, at least 
effectively. There 
was, significantly 
enough, very little 
mention in the 
German press of 
poisonous gases, 


such as the Gazelle A memorial to the German and Russian dead who fell on the battle- and of the other 


des A rdennes—were 


instituted. The Propaganda abroad was carried on 
ЛЕ аз energetically, and in Bulgaria the Press, by 
uncia б зваду, was brought almost entirely under 
Nod dl үп чепсе, At home, besides the voluntary 
8 8 papers, there was the Chaucellor's 

, the Norddeutsche Allgemeine Zeitung, to encourage 


9r explain as the А : 
Occasion required. r a 
obser í ]uire It was here that 


with the object 177555 Belgian archives were published 
Germany 1 95 bes ringing forward neutral evidence that 
toó, "Her: Бый п the victim of a conspiracy. Here, 
controversy Fin ee carried on an indirect 
whom E. Sir Edward Grey, and Dr. Helferich, 
assured the cou s of possessing a pawky humour, 

"Uy of its excellent financial prospects. 


field of Lowicz. 


. (Newspaper Hiustrations. inhumane methods 


of warfare intro- 
duced by the Germans in the West. Even if there had 


been, however, the Germans would not have worried— 
where, they would say, is the difference between being 
dismembered by shot and stifled by gas? Death is death. 
Another subject of which the German public is ignorant 
is the outrages on the Armenians which are being com- 
mitted by the Turks. What complaints were brought 
against the censorship dealt with lack of uniformity and 
political bias, The work of examining news was entrusted 
to the commanding generals in the various districts. 
These, it was asserted in a discussion in the Reichstag, 
varied between themselves, and also, as a whole, showed 
leniency towards the Conservative papers and strictness 
towards the Socialists. Dr. Delbriick, the Minister of 
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ed that a central bureau would be 


rior, announce 
15 idered the otlier 


jormed to introduce uniformity, but cons 
charges not proven. 


. INTERNAL POLITICS. 


There does, however, seem to be evidence that the 
Social Democrat party was not looked ‘on favourably by 
the censors- -chiefly retired officers who had volunteered 
their services on the outbreak of war. It was the Social 
Democrat party which seemed to threaten the political 
armistice. In its protests against the leisurely legislation 
of the Federal Council with regard to the food supplies it 
often attacked the agrarian interests. Moreover, з it 
demanded even though in vain—the reform of the Prussian 
electoral system, whose effect is to place the preponderating 
power in the hands of the large taxpayers. After the 
enormous sacrifices which the Germau people had made, 
it was only feir that they should have their share in 
goveming themselves. Very interesting was the fate 
which befell the proposal to revise the Reichsvereingesetz, 
which contains amongst other paragraphs the one 
regulating the use of languages amongst the subject 
nationalities. The restrictions on French, Danish, and 
Polish had naturally been increased by various military 
orders. Polish, for instance, could not be used near the 
war zone at all, and in Alsace-Lorraine it was even an 
offence to have French headings in commercial corres- 
pondence. ‘The restrictions on the use of these languages 
in meetings in normal times were, however, a different 
matter, and seemed particularly absurd after it had been 
peclared that all Germany had shown itself loyal and 


y 
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enthusiastic in the “war of defence.” In the Reich: 
a majority of two-thirds declared itself in favour Stag 


Of tha 
abolition. No encouragement, however, came fend 
Government. Dr. Delbrück, who spoke for the Chasis 

or, 


stated that the Reichsvereingesetz formed part of a wi 
series of inner reforms, and was best left over until 1118 
the war. x 

One hopeful sign wes indeed given—but a very harmles 
one. The dedicatory words “to the German теор 
which had been removed from the Reichstag buildin 
by order of the Kaiser in 1894, were ordered to 1 
reinscribed. Great enthusiasm was aroused in um 
Reichstag in August when the announcement was Made 
The Kaiser had spoken, vaguely enough, it is true, but 
still loudly, of “new paths" to be trod after the War 
and the Chancellor, who wes reported to be personally 
in favour of internal reforms, was trusted to give effect 
{о the phrase. It should be mentioned, however, that 
the Burgfriede was far from being general. Party and 
other recriminations had not ceased. Even the agitation 
against the Jews smouldered on. At one meeting a 
speaker mentioned the preposterous invention that 
Signor d’Annunzio (wha was regarded in Germany as 
one of the chief instigators of the Italian attack) was a 
Jew, and added that Dernburg, 2nother Jew, was betraying 
German interests in America. The audience gave a 
great cry of indignation- And such people want to 
become reserve officers." It is, of course, still exceptional 
for a Jew to become an officer, though many are appointed 
to a convenient rank which carries with it all the duties 
and responsibilities, but none of the privileges, of an 
officer. 
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CHAPTER ХУ. 
GUNS AND AMMUNITION IN THE WAR. 


THE MECHANICS AND CHEMISTRY OF HIGH EXPI,OSIVES—RIFLING—BULLETS AND SHELLS—THE DIFFERENCE BETWEEN 
SHRAPNEL AND HIGH-EXPLOSIVE SHELLS—ARTILLERY—THE FRENCH 75 S—A TYPICAL GERMAN GUN. 


military guns and ammunition labour under 

a great handicap. Their products can only 

3 be given a thoroughly practical trial in the 
dire calamity of war, And those who desire information 
concerning improvements in this branch of engineering 
must always go ill served, because in time of war, when 
only there are made serious contributions to the 
artillerists’ science, and when curiosity is at its height, 
1b. t information must not be given. But behind 
E E half-secrecy there is always going on a process 
7 — 1 which produces improvements and new 
es There More quickly than they can be tested in 
Can e: no end to the tale of military inventions 
ys 15 carefully and painfully developed only to 
tried in Warm ходене else before they have ever been 
(Ec irme ce F the amount of ingenuity so directed 
life to-day ТОЛА te upon industrial engineering, civil 
warfare would p appreciably more comfortable, and 


д robably be : 
certzinly be less horrible on a smaller scale, and 


But from the point oi view 
of those technologists whose ыша E DS ET 


! | “HOSE branches of engineering which produce 


weapons and missiles, there is some professional satis- 
faction in the circumstances that the world war of 1914 
broke out at а time when the great nations had just 
completed their several schemes of armament. Whether 
the coincidence was fortuitous or not, it is none the less 
remarkable that this technical preparedness of the nations 
extended to all branches of their military organisations. 
Great Britain, France, Russia, and Germany had just 
set their military air-craít services on a properly organised 
footing. A little earlier a new view of the relative values 
of the different types of fighting ships had received a 
recognition which spread like wildfire, and the war came 
just at the climacteric moment to test the “Dreadnoughts ” 
which were the tangible result. In the guns, whether 
on sea or land, there had been no such revolution; but 
in almost all countries the artillery well represented the 
latest current ideas at the outbreak of war. In former 
wars, notably that of 1870, much of the science of artillery 
was in the melting pot of the engineer and the chemist. 
In 1914, what controversies there were on the subject 


Coll cos [sas ussipptifig and, radical than of a minor military 
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Artillery recruits having the mechanism of an 18-pounder explained to them. 
x = [Newspaper Illustrations. 


A machine gun in 
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In approaching the examination of the guns used in 
the war, it is necessary to view them through a preliminary 
understanding of the changes made in fairly recent years. 
Not only is the “ high explosive” of to-day much more 
powerful than the gunpowder which it superseded, but 
to make proper use of it requires a different design of 
gun. Also it permitted corresponding changes in the 
missiles thrown from guns, abolishing old forms and 
classifications, and introducing new ones. To fire the 
old-fashioned standard solid spherical cannon ball from a 
modern gun would be to make bad use both of the gun 
and of tlie weight of metal in the ball; although it would 
be making in most cases a considerably better use of the 
ball than could be achieved by it when fired by the 
appropriate cannon of, say, Nelson's time. ‘The destructive 
effect of the ball 
would be much 
greater to-day 
owiug to the much 
higher velocity im- 
parted by a modern 
gun, and also owing 
to the very great 
improvement in 
sights which has 
taken place con- 
currently with the 
major improve- 
ments in artillery. 
With a cannon 
whose trajectory 
could never be re- 
lied upon to be quite 
the same twice 
running,  sighting 
and range finding 
were not worth 
developing into the 
fine art which they 
have become to-day. 


GUNPOWDER 
AND AFTER. 
The extremely 

rapid combustion, 

which is the im- 

mediate cause of 

the effect which 
we know as an 
explosion, was for 
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great convenience. Sulphur inflames at a comparatively 
low temperature. For saltpetre to yield up its oxygen 
to charcoal the mixture would have to be heated 
to a temperature of 335 deg. Cen. The function 
of the sulphur, which inflames at 250 deg. Cen., 
is to make it possible to initiate the explosion more 
easily. In the same way, we use first paper and 
then sticks to start the domestic coal fire. In the 
analogy, the sulphur corresponds to the sticks and the 
fuse or percussion cap corresponds to the pieces of paper. 
Further, the sulphur has the effect of making the explosion 
of the whole mass of gunpowder more rapid than it 
otherwise would be—not an unmixed blessing, as will 
be seen when we come to consider the causes which 


have influenced the adoption of modern high 
explosives.” 
The structural, 


distinction between 
these and gun-. 
powder is, that 
while in all of them 
the action depends 
on their containing 
ingredients that 
will burn .readily, 
and other ingre- 
dients to supply the 
oxygen necessary 
for the burning, 
in gunpowder 
these ingredientsare 
distinct and sepa- 
rate substances 
which have. been 
mechanically mixed 
together as salt 
may be mixed with 
pepper; while in the 
“high explosives” 
both classes of 
ingredients exist 
inone chemicalcom- 
pound, just as 
hydrogen and car- 
bon exist together 
in any one molecule 
of, ior instance, 
paratün oil. This 
structural difference 


i is accompanied by 
Centuries typified in a diiference in the 
gunpowder. The potential energy 
action of gunpowder Firing a bomb-thrower in the French trenches. contained in a 
18 merely the very [Photographic Service of the French Armies. given weight of 
rapid burning of the material. The 


pus eee is one of its constituents, the other 
охур = ituent being the saltpetre, which supplies the 
eee eee to support combustion, so that it is 
the Stace to draw the oxygen for this purpose from 
consumin P sie It is the intimate mixture of the oxygen- 
which D tance with the oxygen-yielding substance 
The gascous д pe necessary rapidity of combustion, 
freely and um ucts of the burning are produced so 
Will generate al y that, in a closely-confined space, they 
measured in pu апу а pressure which can be 
of gunpowder is tons. The third and last ingredient 


. sulphur, M + wet . 
is not essential н part it plays in the action 


chemical compound, weight for weight, liberates а greater 
amount of gas than the mechanical mixture, and at a very 
much higher pressure, the surrounding conditions being the- 
same iu each case. Also, research has made it possible 
so to treat the ''high explosive" that the gas evolved 
by it does not reach its maximum pressure quite so 
rapidly as the gas evolved from gunpowder. Paradoxical 
as it may seem, this is an advantage. 

A projectile of whatever shape or weight cannot be 
set into full flight instantaneously. It resists the attempt 
to move it, as it also resists the attempt to stop it. We 
know that the obstruction caused by the atmosphere 


Y. but ша н ОРЫ олес DR 509, aide pallet until it has travelled many 


1б.} 


thstood the action 


гагаѕ, and so has wi 
hundreds of уа of several seconds. 


; ‘od 
of the atmosphere during a perio е 
ret it is customary to visualise the starting of a bullet 


as an instantaneous action. Actually, the more nearly 
the starting approaches the instantaneous, the greater the 
strain on the gun without there being any compensating 
advantage; because what matters is not the rapidity 
with which the bullet is started, but the rapidity with 


which it emerges from the muzzle of the weapon. 


Weight for weight, the destructive energy possessed by 
a bullet is measured by its velocity at the moment when 
the explosion has ceased to act upon it—that is, when it 
.has just left the gun. Obviously, therefore, the ideal 
explosive would be one which imparted this velocity 
rather by a continuous and cumulative push of the gases 
all the way up the barrel until the muzzle was reached, 
rather than by a very violent momentary application 
of the pressure in the breech end of the barrel. Modern 
“high explosives" have this desirable property in a 
remarkable degree, and allied with it they have the 
properties of comparative smokelessness. Either property 
alone is almost a sufficient reward for the immense amount 
of research which has brought them to light 

The diagram which is annexed presents, in а 
way which is due to Dr. W. Anderson F.R.S., a 
former Director-General of Ordnance Factories, the 
relative properties of similar charges of gunpowder and 
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rather more than one foot; and instead of falling aw. 
almost immediately, as is the case in the Барсе 
curve, it sustains its maximum height for quite а ud 
time. In fact, the projectile has moved more than thr 
feet before the driving pressure begins to drop. Furie 
the drop, when it does begin, is not so rapid as with gun. 
powder, and the final pressure before the projectile is 
clear of the muzzle is about three times that which We 
get in the case of gunpowder. 

This device of a curve relating pressure to distance 
is а common one amongst mathematicians and engineers 
and is such that the total area enclosed by the curve ап d 
the base line represents the total amount of mechanical 
"work" done. It is clear that the area bounded by the 
cordite curve is much greater than that bounded by the 
gunpowder curve, and the power imparted to the projectile 
by a charge of cordite is proportionately more than that 
which is imparted to it by the same weight of gunpowder. 
Also, as we have seen, this power is at the beginning 
generated more slowly, so that the strain on the gun 
is mitigated, and it is better prolonged, so that the íriction 
between the projectile and the gun barrel is not allowed 
to exercise such a retarding influence as it does when 
gunpowder is used. Аз a result, the cordite-driven 
projectile leaves the gun with a velocity of r,960 feet 
per second, while the powder-driven projectile only has a 
velocity of 1,000 feet per second. Аз the energy of any 


WEIGHT OF 
PROJECTILE 
100 LB. 


MUZZLE 
VELOCITY 


I960rs. 


The Propelling Power of Gunpowder and Cordite compared. 


а modern propellent explosive—in this case cordite. 
The two heavy parallel lines at the bottom of the diagram 
represent the barrel of the gun, in which the projectile 
is seen ready to start on its flight at the breech end, at 
the left side of the illustration. ‘This barrel, it will be 
seen, is nearly eleven feet long, while the diameter of 
the Projectile is some seven or eight inches. Vertical 
height in the diagram, as will be seen by reference to 
the vertical scale at the left-hand side, Tepresents the 
Pressure in tous behind the projectile Of the three 
curved lines, the lower one represents the pressures 
developed by a charge of 13 Ibs. 4025. of gunpowder, 
l ү. of this curve is vertically above a 
‚ which i ine i 
forward of the breech. That is to my, tho ы" 
reu e prom when the projectile has travelled 
m em , a | thereafter the pressure falls away as 
р ee es on an as the projectile moves forward until 
by the time the projectile has left the muzzle the 
is ШУ about a ton and a half. — 
next curve, printed in heavy black line 
the gunpowder curve, but it he ie Dod 7 


curve. Its maximum height, representin 


projectile varies as the square of its velocity, the weight 
being the same in each case, the relative energies in the two 
cases are almost as four is to one. "The third curve, shown 
by a broken line, illustrates that the result of using 48 105. 
of gunpowder is only to get the same muzzle velocity 
as accrues from 13 Ibs. 4 ozs. of cordite. This big charge 
of gunpowder gives a somewhat greater pressure at ш 
beginning, but after the first three feet of travel it give 
a less pressure than the cordite; and the two differences 
each with regard to the distance through which * 
obtains, will be found to cancel out. 

_ For the gun constructor these curves have several 
important lessons, First, it is clear that he need not 
make his gun so strong and thick at the breech cnd ®5 
he must make it if he wants to use gunpowder; 
conversely, for a given thickness or strength of Sun 
can use a more powerful charge if he determines ot r 
such a high explosive as cordite, Secondly, it i5 се 
that the useful length of a gun is greater for 0 0 
than for powder. It is no use prolonging the length je 
а gun beyond that point at which the pressure à ia 
explosion gases is no longer great enough to compen ile 
for the retarding effect of friction between the projet 
and the gun bore, ‘Thirdly, and perhaps it is d WIL 
important, the properties of a high explosive as me 


ot, 


М t 1 т 155 jer 
pressure, does not occur until ei olet ANRE olectidy Stege ӨЙӨӨ the admissibility of using neavie 


е has moved 


79 155 
Projectiles. For a given diameter, the length of the P 
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jectile can be increased without putting up the weight (and 
consequently the inertia, or “ resistance to movement ") 
to a point that would cause dangerous strains in the gun. 
The advantage of a heavy projectile is even more con- 
siderable than might at first appear, especially when the 
extra weight is due to extra length rather than to extra 
diameter. It is obviously desirable that a projectile 
should take a comparatively straight course to its target 
rather than a curved one. The immediate cause of a 
curved trajectory is the action of gravity. The longer 
gravity acts upon the projectile, the greater its fall and 
the more curved must its course be made. At the high 
velocity now possible the time of flight for a given range 
is reduced. ‘This is mainly because of the increased initial 
starting velocity, but another factor which. affects the 
time of flight is the resistance offered by the atmosphere. 
This resistance increases much more rapidly with the 
diameter of the projectile than it does with its length. 
Consequently, without regarding minutely the several 
steps oi progress, we get as the final result a long ogival 
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it gave too rapid and violent an explosion. Had it not 
been for its great property of smokelessness, probably 
no prolonged effort would have been made to adapt it 
to anything but the purely destructive explosions required 
in explosive shells, mines, and torpedocs. Its smoke- 
lessness tempted chemists to search for a means of making 
it less violent. r 

The problem is solved in cordite. Cordite consists 
of gun cotton and nitro-glycerine, mixed together in 
acetone, which is afterwards evaporated off. А little 
vaseline is added to lubricate the surface of the projectile 
on its way along the gun-barrel; and it is the burning 
of this and of: the silk bag which contains the charge 
that causes the modicum of smoke which attends the 
firing even of the “smokeless” explosive. The secret 
of the comparative gentleness or “ tameness " of cordite 
lies, firstly, in the acetone treatment, and secondly, in 
the fact that the finished product is given a cord-like 
form which promotes progressive, as opposed to simul- 
taneous, combustion. In fine, we have in cordite an 


Krupp 21-centimetre) howitzer. 


form of Projectile, relatively heavy and swift in flight, 
Practically superseding the relatively light spherical 
Projectile which was slow in flight, had a very much 
curved trajectory and, for another reason which we will 


See later, could not be so relied upon to travel accurately 
to the target. 


THE EVOLUTION OF CORDITE. 


spes t state of excellence of the modern high 
05 Stora not brought about easily or quickly. Even 
и пла nitro-glycerine, though each much more 
propelling a n gunpowder, could not at first be used for 
explode in eee In their unmodified form they 
is a vi © Peculiar way called “detonation.” This 
1 irtually instantane 
їп contradistin, 


То turn from gunpowder 
Out of the ms cotton as a propellent would be to jump 
occupied far too rA Ran into the fire. Loose gun cotton 


explosive which is sufficiently tame, does not evolve a 
destructive degree of heat on explosion, does not erode 
the gun-barrel excessively, is comparatively smokeless, 
keeps well without much risk of accidental or spontaneous 
explosion, and has a high propelling power. 

The initiating of an explosion, whether of cordite, 
gun cotton, gunpowder, or other explosive, involves the 
use of a small quantity of yet another kind of explosive, 
a '"fulminate," which possesses the properties of being 
very easily detonated, and of evolving a great amount 
of heat very quickly, and so gives the certainty of raising 
the temperature of the main explosive to its inflaming 
point. In gunpowder this, as we have already seen, 
is 250 deg. Cen. We can raise a portion of the charge 
to that temperature by applying a flame, a red-hot metal 
rod or wire, or by a detonator in the form, familiar to most 
people, of a percussion cap. This last, without any 
adjunct, is the most convenient for small arms. It is 
now commonly included in the cartridge, but in old 
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Paral districts, the cap is a separate article. In any case 
it consists of some fulminating substance, commonly 
fulminate of mercury mixed with potassium chlorate 
and. antimony sulphide, suitably mounted in a little 
copper cap ог case, А comparatively slight percussion 
or even friction is enough to cause the mixture to 
detonate, and so ignite the main explosive. When 
the main explosive is cordite, or some other of the 
smokeless powders which do not ignite so easily as 
gunpowder, the percussion cap inflames a small charge 
of gunpowder, known as an '"exploder," which in turn 
fires the main explosive. 


THE RIFLE AND ITS CARTRIDGE. 


The rifle grew out of the musket, which in turn grew 
out of the arquebus. The musket fired a round ball of 
lead: round, because that was the easiest shape to cast, 
and the casiest to ram down a barrel from the muzzle 
end. ‘The elongated or ogival bullet of the modern arm 
was evolved from several considerations. The pointed 
cylinder offers, for the same mass of bullet, about half the 
air resistance of the spherical form, and so helps: to 
promote higher speeds and longer ranges. The length 
of cylindrical body engages better with the spiral 
grooves or “rifling” in the barrel than the spherical 
form, which, obviously, only touches the barrel at a 
circumferential line, and so allows less escape of the 
gases of explosion. On the other hand, although rifling 
was used for firing spherical bullets, it is, to say the 
least of it, very much more necessary for elongated 
bullets. The whole idea of rifling is to impart a spinning 
motion to the projectile, with the final object of making 
it fly straighter. How this object is achieved we will 
come to in a moment; but long before it was in the 
power of scientists to analyse the subtleties of gyroscopic 
action, it was known to the practical artists, as artillerists 
were called in the period when the bow and arrow was 
just beginning to feel the competition of explosion 
Weapons. 

They knew that if an arrow were made to spin it 
would fly straighter, and they set the feathers at a “cant,” 
witidmill or propeller-fashion, to get this result. Ап 
all-metal bullet is not to be spun effectively by the 
action of the air, so it has been found necessary to 
make the gun itself impart the spin by forming spiral 
grooves or ribs inside the barrel. ‘This device was first 
applied to firearms by Gaspard Kollner, a Viennese, in the 
fifteenth century, but it seems to have failed to attract 
much attention. At any rate, when one Augustus Kotter, 
of Nuremburg, revived it in the following century, it was 
Meer accepted as a novelty, and for many years after 

n it was applied only to sporting weapons. ‘The earliest 
коше use of rifling for military firearms seems to have 

п for Danish troops in the seventeenth century. 
um scientific research has been devoted to analysing 
effect 10 ШЕН tle spinning action realises its known 
do e begin to understand the matter we cannot 
is Pues first study the behaviour of the ordinary 
disc. OIM It is, essentially, a rapidly-rotating 
in the PEERS to the figure, A is its axis, and it revolves 
Seen Pet of the arrow—that is to say, clockwise. 
knows that c ы шее with the toy gyroscope 
towards the m ly tipping the axis to the left, or 
of its own t marked P, causes the disc, apparently 
e QNS 50 0 to tip itself towards the point marked 
“ precessio rds, a forced inelination or, as it is called, 


n'"—in ; 
ч an i ives ri 
precession at an any direction gives rise to a natural 
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direction of rotation. Why? То answer the question 
we must consider the disc not as one unit of mass, but as 
a conglomeration of many small particles of matter, each 
contributing its quota of weight to the whole. Consider 
one such particle, k. It is clear that when the upper 
part of the axis is tilted to the left, / is given a downward 
motion in addition to its motion in the circular path 
shown in dotted line. ‘This means that while the particle 
k is passing from Q to P it is made to pass through a 
somewhat longer distance than if the plane of rotation 
were not being changed during that time. In fact, the 
speed of k is being accelerated owing to the inclining 
action. Now, every body which has weight has inertia, 
which is only another way of saying that it resists being 
moved or being stopped once it is in motion, or having 
the rate or direction of its motion changed. Consequently, 
k endeavours to resist the downward motion due to the 
inclination. It tries to keep up to this original level, 
and to indicate this it is marked with a plus sign. Next, 
take the particle /. ‘The inclination gives it a downward 
motion too, but its circular motion is tending all the 
time to reduce the value of its downward motion until 
it reaches Q,, when manifestly the inclination of the 
axis does not affect it at all. As its downward motion 
is being continuously reduced, its inertia causes it to 
exercise „а pressure in the downward direction. This 
is indicated by a minus sign. Next, take the two corres- 


ponding points in the other half of the disc, which is, 


Gyroscopic Disc. 


© Manchester Guardian.” 


of course, rising on account of the inclination. The 
upward motion of the particle m is increasing all the 
time that its circular motion is taking it away from О, 
and .towards P,; consequently, it exercises a downward 
pressure, and is marked with the minus sign. The particle 
n is having its upward velocity reduced all the time that 
it is moving from P, to Q, and consequently it exercises 
an upward pressure, and is marked with a plus sign. 
We have, therefore, two upward thrusting particles below 
the diameter P PI, and two downward thrusting particles 
above this diameter. The thrust of each pair acts har- 
moniously, and the whole disc naturally tilts downward 
at Оу, or at right angles to the inclination, originally 
forced upon it. 

How does this fundamental principle oi rotating 
bodies apply to the flight of a bullet? In-the first place, 
what would a bullet do if it did not rotate? It is 
difficult, if not impossible, to make a bullet which is 
perfectly proportioned and has its weight distributed 
quite symmetrically. If the manufacturer could be 
assured that all his bullets would be so made, then so 
long as they described a periectly straight path through 
the air, as a bullet can be considered to do for a certain 
short distance after it leaves the muzzle, then there would 
һе no need to invoke the aid of gyroscopic action. But 


angle of go 1С апата Маф olle c. rte ВУ ого symmetrically weighted, and its 
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French soldiers being taught how to use the trench bomb-throwers. А 
[Photographic Service of the French Armies 
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path is not a straight line. So that from the very 
moment it leaves the muzzle it tends to turn so as to 
bring that point at which its weight may be considered 
to be concentrated undermost. Next, as the energy 
may be considered to be concentrated at the same 
point as the weight, the heavy part will tend to get in 
front of the lighter 
parts, which, though 
of course only in a 
comparatively small 
degree, act as the 
feathers of an arrow 
by offering a resist- 
ance to the wind 
rather than by con- 
tributing appreciable 
momentum {о the 
missile. At this 
stage, therefore, 
we would have the 
bullet advancing more 
or less crab-fashion ; 
and then a further 
cause of erratic flight 
would begin to act. 
In this way: 

When any clonga- 
ted body, whether a 
bullet, the wing of 
an aeroplane, or the 
tudder of a dirigible 
balloon, meets a stream of air at right angles to its main 
surface, the pressure of the air may be considered to be 
concentrated on the centre of the surface; but when the 
stream of air meets the surface obliquely the air pressure 
acts as though it were concentrated on a comparatively 
small area near the leading or forward edge of the 
surface. In the case of the bullet, this means that if 
the point is already tipped upwards through some 
irregularity of weight, 
the air pressure will 
tend to tip it up still 
further, and vice-versa. 
But if the bullet is 
rotating rapidly about 
an axis which is also 
the line of flight, any 
irregularity of weight 
is moved so rapidly 
from one side to the 
other that the bullet 
behaves Virtually as if 
it were symmetrically 
Weighted about itsaxis, 
and all would go well 
until the influence of 
Sravity makes the 
bullet drop and begin 
to describe a curved 
Path. Then, however 
symmetrically it was 
аш: the pressure 
Pup stream of air, which is now oblique to the 
Dm К acting on its underside and concentrated near the 

n » Would cause the bullet to cant upwards. 
eu ae guat the gyroscopic action in its full beauty 
F Work. The forced inclination or precession of the 
е upwards causes a natural ce Tesco pic precession 
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German 15-pounder field gun (front vlew). 


German 15-pounder field gun (back view". 
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horizontally to the right (assuming that the bullet is 
revolving clockwise). Ii the action were to stop there, 
it would achieve nothing, but the action continues ; the 
inclination to the right causes, in turn, а downward 
inclination, thus counteracting, at least to а very great 
extent, the original upward topple of the bullet. Actually, 

S oi course, the cycle 
does not stop even at 
that, and the point of 
the bullet continues to 
trace out a spiral 
course oi impercep- 
tib small diameter 
around the line of 
flight. The constraint 
thus imposed upon the 
bullet is analogous to 
the vertical position 
| imposed upon the 
= = [m spinning top. There 
{ ү does remain, however, 

a small uncancelled 
balance oí this repeated 
cycle of forces which 
results in the bullet 
taking a course 
slightly to the right 
or left of its origi- 
nal line of flight, 
according to whether 
the spin has been 
clockwise or anti-clockwise. That is the price paid— 
but as it is computable beforehand it can be allowed 
for with certainty—for keeping the bullet nose-first against 
its natural tendency. ‘The highest application of the 
principle is seen in a howitzer projectile, which is fired 
upwards at a high angle and yet contrives to drop on to 
its objective with its nose still in front. 

Although rifling’ was essentially a Continental inven- 
tion, and England was 
lamentably slow to 
appreciate it, the 
most remarkable and 
systematic develop- 
ment oi the principle 
was ultimately made in 
England. Sir Joseph 
Whitworth, easily the 
greatest mechanician 
of his time, was in- 
vited, in 1860, to make 
rifles for the Govern- 
ment. He could not 
see his way to agree to 
the Government pro- 
posal in the form in 
Which it was first made, 
but eventually he did 
very much more for 
them than they had 
asked, or they had 
sufficient imagination 
to think possible. He experimented with different 
shapes of bullet and different types of rifling, varying 
the shape of the grooves, the degree of twist, and so 
on, till at last he produced a combination which was 
so much better than the product of the Government 
factory at Enfield that even the Government терге- 
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sentative reported that no comparison was possible. 
One of the conclusions to which he came was that the 


twist for a rifle musket bullet must not be less than 
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The British Service Cartrid fo. 
irish servi size with “blunt” ballet, as illustrated. weighs 2. 5 grains 
каш istic ا‎ e 2 “This weight and velocity E it an 
energy, on leaving the muzzle, of 2,074 foot-pounds. P 
one turn in twenty inches, the minimum diameter of 
the barrel (bore) being 0:45 of an inch, for the amount 
of powder and the weight of bullet to which he was 


limited. In modern rifles a rather more rapid twist is 
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spin would damage the bullet in its passage 
the barrel, and even may cause it to jam ghe тоа 
it reaches the muzzle. before 


BULLETS. 


The rifle bullet of to-day has a body or core of 
metal to give the necessary weight, and an envel heavy 
stronger metal to give such hardness as will enu of 
penetration of the target. Out of this arises Te the 
though perhaps not all, of the charges and abe 
charges brought by one belligerent against another па 
the use of "expansive," or “explosive,” or “dum 15 to 
bullets—terms which are often erroneously sup E 
to be synonymous. The bullet made of pure adl 
flattens out when it meets much resistance. On bu: 
account it cannot penetrate far, but it makes a ае 
large and ragged wound. A hard-cased, bk 
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The British Service Rifle. 


The British Service Rifle is the Lee-Enfield Марал ; 
е Magazine Short Mark III. рац i i ively it gi 
as the longer and old pattern of service rifle, and it is fitted with better рш "These Ire of CoS ی‎ ie Без T 


found to answer better for the longer ranges made 
Possible by more powerful explosives than were used 
in Wnitworth's time. The greater the spin the greater 
the gyroscopic effect, and the straighter the flight of 


The Breech and Act 
pressed in by hand, the platform s recedes downward agai 


ion of a Lee-Enfield Magazine Rifle. 


bullet may go through several men in succession, leaving 
each with such a clean and painless wound that they 
may not know for some little time afterwards that they 
have been hit. The legitimate field for the “ expansive" 
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on th: cocking piece, С 
iti есе, Cy, allows the cartridges against the pressure inger pressure) by i 
Я ridges to be raised by she of the spring, К. Wi pulling it downwards, 12 cartridges arc inserted. ‘To accommodate them an у= 


is retained in a rearward posi he chamber, K, the sprig K, so th; 
the tri position by t » K, the nose of tlic bull o that the up; 
TTT 


ith tlie magazme m place ag ri T 

mon one comes in ine wil ain, drawing back the bolt, I (by means o! а nandle orig 
ends (Rt ne with the axis of he bolt 10 u ht, but 
nds (R!) of the rifling (К). The es rodea ташаа о vun 0 


smartly forward by the c led «pri leases th « 
: spring, B, and the Sear frum t king pi spring, F), Н 
Т is the words; point of the strik cocking piece. Thi. Es ds eng? aging with the recess cocki есе, 
which n hardguard round the barrel; P, the fore 2 17 5 the cartridge positio 1 22 к mus with the striker, A, н п Dir p part of the cocking prom is nt once dave" 


15 exterded forward around the mazazi e 
keeper-screw ; and M, the changer guide Fridge. 4 sccured under TER afud body: U, the screw retaini 
screw Us U, ili ning the ey means of the loose link coupling; wit Ate the S 
FT) 
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spin are that it must not um 191555 
upon the rifling or upon the, 
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point, 50 that the soft metal is free to expand or 
“ mushroom " when it hits a bone. In the East such 
bullets, under the name of “Dum-dum,” where they 
' аге supposed to have first been made, have been used 
against wildly charging fanatics, who would fight 
furiously perhaps for hours after being struck by the 
ordinary hard-nosed bullet unless it had reached a 
vital organ. Another way of producing an expanding 
bullet is to drill a small hole axially into the point. 
This device produces little effect when used against 
hard substances, but where, as in the human body, the 
target is mostly composed of fluid, the hydraulic 
pressure acting inside the hole conduces to the spreading 
out of the nose. Bullets treated in these ways, either 
by authority or surreptitiously, may easily open out so 
much in the flesh as to cause wounds which nurses, 
and sometimes even doctors, think could only be caused 
by “explosive” bullets. These, sometimes a necessity 
for the hunter, have probably never been used iu 
warfare between civilised people. They аге simply 
small shells containing a charge of explosive to be 
detonated by contact with the target in the same 
manner as а familiar class of big-gun shell. They 
certainly cannot be produced privately by a soldier in 
the field. 


Time & Percussion Fuse 
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SHELLS. 


We saw at the beginning of this chapter how cordite 
permitted a greater weight of projectile, and how for 
reasons which were then explained this increased weight 
was associated with increased length. By making the 
projectile hollow, the increment in length is greater than 
that in weight. This, unless qualified in some way, 
would, on the balance, reduce the destructive power 
of 2 projectile; but by filling the hollow space with a 
high-explosive substance, the destructive effect is actually 
increased. "The shell explodes either on hitting its 
Objective or just before. In the former case the pieces 
of the broken shell add to the destruction already 
Wrought by the impact of the shell as a whole; in the 
latter case the destruction is wrought by a number of 
aes included in the hollow space together with the 
A charge, which fly on, exploding as they go. 

i 18 shrapnel, and is used against troops in the field. 
та e ordinary bursting shell is used against gun positions 
a ae of one kind or another. Curiously 
8 E ; Shrapnel was not first invented by the general 

y 15 of that name, with whom it is popularly associated. 
9 the records tell us, it was used first in an 
Gitta form by a Captain Mercier at the siege of 
in but though it was largely, if not wholly, 
ice un e in turning failure into success there, it did 
Ge mare uM with official favour. Later on, 
ewan tapnel, probably ignorant of Mercier’s work, 

the idea, at any rate sufficiently to have his name 
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attached to it. Again it fell into disuetude, and so 
remained until at last the Prussian military authorities 
took it up in earnest. At the outbreak of war in IgI4 
it was the standard missile for field artillery, but aíter 
some months of trench fighting it became evident that an 
ordinary high-explosive shell had a greater use. It can 
destroy trenches, while shrapnel cannot. 25 
There, then, are the two main types of explosive 
shell. The shrapnel so far has not been sub-divided into 
any distinct classes, but the ordinary kind takes on 
three forms which are properly recognised as distinct 
in function. There is the common hell, which has a 
certain penetrating effect and a certain bursting effect. 
It is varied in one direction by increasing the penetrative 
effect at the expense of the bursting effect, and is 
then known as an armour-piercing shell. In the other 
direction it is varied to have a relatively small pene- 
trative. effect but a very great bursting effect, and is 
then known as a high-explosive shell. The reason that 
the bursting effect is small in the armour-piercing shell 
is because, in order to make the walls of this shell strong 
enough to hold together on meeting an armour plate, 
the space for the bursting charge is necessarily made 
small. And the reason the high-explosive shell has 
relatively little penetrative effect is because, used as it 
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Percussion Cap 


is against unarmoured positions, it is best to make its 
walls thin, and so to contain a greater amount oi explosive 
for a given diameter. 

It is interesting to observe how the development 
of these three types of shell has pushed the old solid 
shot out of existence. At one time the solid shot, 
whether of spherical or ogival shape, was invaluable 
for piercing armour. It can pierce armour still, but the 
destruction it causes may be limited to a hole only slightly 
bigger than itself. It might go right through a ship or 
a fort and do no significant damage whatever, whereas 
an armour-piercing explosive shell bursts while it pierces, 
doing much more damage to the armour, and probably 
dealing direct destruction to personnel as well. 

In recent years armoür-piercing shells have been 
greatly improved by placing on the nose a cap of 
relatively soft metal. Often this cap is not itself of 
pointed shape. Its action is curious. When the 
efficiency of armour plate had beeu improved to a point 
at which it scored a complete victory over the projectile, 
the maker of these found himself in this dilemma: if 
he made his noses harder than the armour plate they 
became too brittle, and shattered under the shock of 
impact; and if he tried to toughen his noses they became 
softer than the plate. One naturally asks why it should 
be possible to get a combination of hardness and 
toughness in a plate which was impossible to get in a 
projectile? It is because the plate is a compound affair, 
with a hard metal layer to the front and a tough metal 
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layer behind it. The problem was gole 5 с 
-plate target wa 

in 1878. A compound arniour-p 4 den 
ae erected with its soft side forward. ШЕ e 
fired at it not only penetrated the solt layer, bed 
night have been expected to do in any case, but succes ; 
11 5 down the hard metal behind. The phenomeno 


suggested to Captain English the plan of putting a Буса 
paratively soſt - metal cap over the nose of the s 15585 
to aet аз а sort of buffer between it and the hard su 875 
plate. His experiments were immediately successful; 
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but, history repeating itself, the authorities 
unsympathetic, and the idea was dropped until it y 
taken up seriously by the Russian authorities : as 
sixteen „years later. Now the cap is virtually a standa 

part of all armour-piercing projectiles. It distribute 
the shock of impact instead of allowing it to be con es 
trated at the very point of the nose, and it holds the mae 
together so that the tip of it is not driven bag 


Е Р kwards 
in the form of a conical wedge, tending to Split the 
shell. 
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BRITISH 18-POUNDER GUN. 


The gun barrel, 1, consists of an inner tube, wire wrapped 
for about two fect of its length at the hind or breech end, and 
ап outer tube embracing the whole length. To cach side of the 
outer tube is rigidly attached a guide rib, 2. These ribs support 
the gun in tlie cradle, preventing it from dropping, but allowing 
it to slide backwards under the recoil shock of firing. The 
backward movement is controlled and limited by the springs 
and hydraulic bufier contained (the buffer in the centre and 
the springs coiled concentrically around its whole Iength) inside 
the cylindrical case, 3. The cradle, 4, has trunnions projecting 
from it, one on each side, which engage in bearings in the 
carriage body, 9, so that the gun can swivel in the vertical 
plane; and the carriage body in turn is attached underneath 
to the axletree in such a way that it is free to be swivelled 
from side to side. The combined movements allow the gun to 
be pointed, within limits, in any direction without moving the 
trail, 10. Attached to the breech, 5, which is of an ordinary 
“interrupted screw type, is the firing gear, б. Pulling back 
the handle fixed to the curved rod fires the gun 


handle, 16, help in this. If necessary, the carriage, 

сап be swung round by the traversing lever and lif 

12 and 13. The shicld, 14 and 15, 

the gun from hostile rifle fire. 
Traversing, i.e., Swivelling the in th 

is effected by the handwheel, 21, мүр " 

through the hind end of th i 


аз a whole, 
ting handles, 
protects the men working 


horizontal plane, 


of the 5 pper extremity of 
: gun and whose low : 

is protected by the case, 19. From the middle ferita ry 
elevating screw a connecting of the 


сёле занетмаскмацьбађеспоп. Bre H9 hong added a clinometer, or SP 


bar, 22, which carries the sights. The forward end of the 
rocking bar is, like the cradle, pivoted to the carriage body. 
Hence, turning the handwheel, 17, alters the elevation of the 
gun and the sights simultancously. In this way, with = 
elevating wheel, 17, and the traversing wheel, 21, gun an 
sights are aimed in the first place; and if the target ут 
close that the trajectory of the projectile would be quite straight, 
the gun might at once be fired. But it is virtually 11 55 
necessary to give the gun some additional elevation; and e 
here that the upper part of the elevating screw, 20, which The 
just be scen behind the connecting rod, 27, functions. йе 
upper end of this screw is not attached unalterably to 

cradle of the gun. The connection is made through a mut ing 
bevel gear in much the same way as at 17, except that (ge 

17 moves the screw bodily up and down, while (шн, aro 
Sequently not shown in the drawing) does not move a refor 
gr does 
by the 
if tus 


" the ge n. 
the objects aimed at, and so puts the correct “ range a sedi 
The sights mounted on the rocking bar consist 24 i 
open sights fixed to the tubular bar, 26, the ore ‘of the 
of the adjustable acorn pattern and the hind sight, e sig 
ordinary notched leaf pattern, roughly similar to is the m 
and the alternative telescopic sight, 23. The latier, ntage ©, р 
Used. It is very accurate, and has the great e able yit 
it does not tire the eye through the effort, Mer obje 
Open sights, at focusing the vision on near and as the pint 
simultaneously, Both types of sight аге carricd jt level, 2" 


аш minor but very necessary appliances. 
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ARTILLERY. 


Artillery may be horse artillery, in which the guns 
are comparatively light and mobile ; field artillery, which 
is larger and more powerful ; heavy artillery, more powerful 
still, and used against the enemy’s guns as well as against 
his personnel ; howitzers and siege guns. The first two 
kinds of guns were usually considered to be shrapnel- 
firing weapons before the war; but, under the need for 
damaging trenches before they could efiectively reach 
the men in them, all the belligerents soon turned to 
high-explosive shells for guns of all sizes. 
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In the war the most used piece of artillery has been 
the quick-firing field gun. The most interesting example 
of it is the French 75 millimetre (bore), the famous Soixante- 
quinze. It is not a new gun. According to The Engineer, 
to which journal we are also indebted for our illustrations 
of the mechanism of this and some of the enemies’ guns, 
two such famous artillerists as Depont and Sainte-Claire 
Deville had a hand in its design, which was completed 
in 1897. It represented the first real attempt to produce 
a field piece that could be truly called a quick-firer. 
According to The Engineer, it can fire twenty rounds 
a minute, a speed not exceeded much, if at all, by any 
later gun. The breech is unusual, as it is not closed 
in the familiar way by an “ interrupted " screw thread, 
nor by a sliding block. It is closed by a revolving block, 
the axis of which does not coincide with the axis of the 
gun. At one place a deep notch is cut in this block, 
and when the block is revolved into a certain position 
the notch coincides with the bore of the gun, and so 
allows the cartridge to be passed in. Half a turn of the 
block moves the notch away from the gun bore and 
closes the breech. As shown in the figure, the block 
1s rotated by a hand-lever. 


Y The Enginecr." 
Breech block of French 75 mm. field gun. 


тар. Most typical British field piece is the eighteen- 
а len d quick-firer, which has a bore of 3:3 inches and 
of 1185 um 92:62 inches. The length of the rifled part 
SEI тте! is 80:232 inches, and the rifling consists 
deep Ran grooves, each 0:384 inch wide, 0:04 inch 

, having a continuous uniform twist at the rate 


of x 
Ar One complete turn in 99 inches. The breech mechanism 


18 ea 
the ‘te familiar interrupted-screw type. That is to say, 
a buie instead of being screwed into the breech, as 


Screwed into a nut—which would be a very slow 
rocess ; 
Е indeed, and would make the gun the very reverse 
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of a quick-firer—is locked into position by a quarter- 
turn. The recoil cylinder is placed above the gun, and 
contains the hydraulic buffer which takes the force of 
the recoil and the spiral springs which thrust the gun 
forward again ready for the next shot. The gun is provided 
with both open and telescopic sights, as shown in the 
illustration. The general method of sighting this, or any 
gun of the sort, is the same as for sighting small arms, 
with the important reservation that in the small arm 
the sights are subject to any change in the vertical or 
horizontal attitude of the piece, and in the field gun they 
are not. The gun can be elevated or depressed without 
elevating or depressing the sights, which can thus be 
kept continuously on the target while any necessary 
change of elevation is being made. This is shown in a 
diagram. The gun itself consists of an inner and an 
outer steel tube, the inner one being wire-wound for 
some little. distance at the breech end. It weighs, with 
its breech mechanism, 9 cwt. 


A TYPICAL ENEMY GUN. 


The chief piece of light artillery in use against us, 
at any rate in the earlier stages of the war, was the very 
mediocre German fifteen-pounder quick-firing field gun. 


U ue Engineer.” 
Time and Percussion Fuse for Shell. 


"The drawing is diagrammatic only, but it shows the relation-hip of the several essential 
parts of a shell nose fuse better than a 55 correct d.awinz would, ‘The ‘use proper 
15 а filament of slow burning mixture, O, laid spirally round the hollow conica ly-shay 
metal chamber at the nose of the shell. ‘The hammer, М. being only held in the position 
shown by a light spring, drags behind when the shell is tired «nd. compressing the springe 
strikes the detonating mixture at С, which inflames the ring of compressed powder, N. 
‘The flame from this ignites the fuse at the [ins Y, where the metal Bas been previously 
punctured and burns round th: spiral, the bottom extremity of which is in communication 
with the main explosive charge in the shell. The time ictween the firing from the gun 
aud the bursting of the shell is regulated by the position of the puncture, Y, which is maide 
by the gunners before the shell is placed in the gun. 

‘The remaining pieces of mechanism are for the purpose of burs ing the Sell by 
percussion when it strikes an obiect, if it has not already burst through the action of the 
lime tuse, When the shell is fired the shart tubular piece, 22, by reason of its inertia, 
compresses the spring К, and the pawl, G, inside rz, engage with the notched tecth 
outside the fuse tube, Il. During the ilicht of the shell, therefore, , М, and R behave 
virtually as one piece. On the impact of the shell with any hard body, the inertia of these 
parts carries them forward, compressing the light spring КЇ, so that the po nt of S strikes 
the detonating cap a, and the im act fuse in li is ignited. 

The particalar shell to which these details apply is the French 75 mm. 


According to The Engineer, it gives a muzzle velocity 
of only 1,525 feet per second, which is more than 200 
feet per second less than the comparable French 
* Sotxante-quinze.”” This low speed entails a highly- 
curved trajectory for the shell, and that, in turn, means 
that when using shrapnel the bullets are not projected 
so far forward after the shell has burst as they are from 
a shell travelling more nearly in a horizontal direction. 
They do not “spray over so great an area of ground. 
But it is a strong and simple gun. The breech closes 
on the principle of a simple wedge. The recoil cylinder 
is below the gun. barrel, 
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returning to a dressing station after an attack: 
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Two Photographs of British wounded 


(Official Photographs taken ly * 
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A Red Cross steamer at sea. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 
THE CASUALTIES. 


THE UNPRECEDENTED MAGNITUDE OF THE WAR—THE BRITISH CASUALTIES ON THE SEVERAL FRONTS AND THE SEVERAL 


PERIODS—THE LOSSES OF OUR ALLIES—ESTIMATES OF GERMAN LOSSES—THE WAR OF ATTRITION. 


Waterloo, which occurred on July 18th, 1915, 

passed almost unnoticed in this country, for 

every one felt instinctively that he was living 
in the midst of events which, in the magnitude of their 
terror, surpassed anything ever known in our history, 
or in the history of the world. ‘The size of the armies 
engaged dwarfed even the wildest exaggerations of 
Herodotus. A very moderate estimate would make the 
total number of troops at the front, as distinguished 
from those in training at the bases, nearly sixteen millions, 
made up as follows :— 


! | "HE hundredth anniversary of the Battle of 


Millions. 

Russia........... s. жалт тоги о 3 
Аиза: 2} 
Germany g 4 
Italy маал К ЛӨК Ка у ММ 1—1 
Fran ed ае tre ele 3 
The Eastern Powers 1 
Great Britain. 1 
Belgium ............... GGT OC t 


The number of Russian troops has certainly been 
exaggerated, and it is very doubtful whether she ever 
had more than two million troops at any one time actually 
fighting on her European frontiers, but, including her 
Caucasus front and her strong reserves behind the 
fighting line, the number assigned must be well within 
the mark. If, again, the figures for Italy seem liberal, the 
figures for Austria, which are probably low, correct the 
excess. Add the numbers in reserve at any given time, 
and we cannot put the total at less than thirty millions. 
Nothing like these figures has ever been known before 
in the history of the world. And it must be remembered 
that the figure of fifteen millions is only the number of 
men engaged at any given time. Most of the armies 
used up their quota of the total at least once, 
Russia and Austria perhaps oftener. With all the 
countries, the numbers of men engaged were out of 
proportion with anything known before; and with our 
own country monstrously so. At Waterloo there were 
fewer than 24,000 British troops engaged, and the 
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were less than 7,000. At Neuve Chapelle we lost nearly 
as many men as survived at Waterloo. The total number 
of British lives lost in action in the Crimean War was 
less than 3,000, а figure which was exceeded in a single 
month of the Dardanelles campaign. 


BRITISH LOSSES IN OFFICERS. 


No nation has been so frank in its statements of 
its casualties as this country, and it would be possible 
by а very careful study of them to approximate to 
a fairly accurate calculation of the casualties in the 
reported battles. But the War Office obviously, by its 
system of issuing the casualties, did not wish to make 
these calculations easy, and it is not advisable that 
curiosity should take advantage of official frankness 
in publishing complete lists. Sometimes, though rarely, 
the figures for a complete action, or a series of operations, 
have been given. In the retreat from Mons, for example, 
our casualties were given as 15,142; in the month of 
September 12th to October 8th, which included the Battle 
of the Aisne, our losses were 56r officers and 12,980 шеп; 
at Neuve Chapelle, in the three days’ fighting, the casualty 
lists contained the names of 572 officers and 12,239 men ; 
and the losses in the landing in Gallipoli were 602 officers 
and 13,377 other ranks. The losses in these battles 
were on the scale of the big battles of the American 
Civil War—at Gettysburg, for example, the Federals lost 
about 13,709 officers and men, and the Confederates about 
a thousand more—but in these the numbers engaged 
were considerably larger. In all the major battles there 
were regiments which lost half, or even three-quarters, 
of their men. The following table, abstracted from the 
day-to-day casualty lists for the first three months of 
the war (down to November 19th), will give some idea 
of the drain in officers, and will explain a difficulty which 
became greater as the war progressed, for the lives lost 
at the beginning of the war were those of men who had 
made the army their professional career, and could not, 
therefore, be replaced by officers who though equal in 
valour could not be equal in experience. 


Army Service Corps c—Á— xpo 4 (9 
Army Veterinary Corps ......... 2 2 ER р 
Royal Field Artillery jz 36 14 2 2 m (3) 
Royal Garrison Artillery ......... 4 б> S IE 
Royal Horse Artillecry............ 8 8 1 1 (t) 
Royal Artiller gn I . 
Bedford Regiment. 20 21 2 4 1 
Berkshire Regimenl............. „ E 
Bucks. Ycomaury ......... . : А 
Border Regiment 10% 6 Зи I 
Cheshire Regiment. e аот (О) 
Cambridge Regiment. و‎ 
Duke of Wellington's ......... 24 5 а (2) 
Derbyshire Yeomanry g 1 - 2 
Duke of Cornwall's Light Infantry. 6 16 I 5 3 (0 
Durham Light Infantry ......... 10 13 1 3 
Dorset Regiment 10 14 ` 5:00 
Devon Regiment ................ 7 13 
Royal Enginecrs....,............ 13 23 E SO 
Essex Regiment ................ 4 O I i 
Lancashire Fusilicrs........... ma „ %% ЗОБ 
Northumberland Fusiliers ........ 10 14 2 CUN 
Royal Flying Corps.. 4 du i i 
Royal Fusiliers ................. 8 23 3 4 3 (1) 
Ist Royal Dragoons ............. 3 3 - SO 
2nd Dragoons (Scots Greys) ..... 2 5 М 
Ist Dragoon Guards 3 \ 5 


2nd Dragoon Guards 
3rd Dragoon Guards 


= 


14 E 


E LIE 
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ib E 
qth (R. I.) Dragoon Guards ..... . G 13 
5th Dragoon Guards .......... 3 G 9 
6th Dragoon Guards ............ I 5 
7th Dragoon Guards ...... е... — 2 
Royal Horse Guards ...........- 5 5 
Coldstream Guards 18 48 
Grenadier Guards. e. 15 20 
Ist. Life Guards, ODE iu EY T. eee 3 9 
2nd Life Guards ...... dabo „ 3 10 
Gloucester Regiment e e 0j 
3rd Huss ars G ESTE I 10 
4th Huss ars. 3 3 
qth Huss ars. 8 = 2 
roth Hussars..... O 2 4 
rith Hussars ое mns enm es, 3 HMI 
13th Huss ars. засаб 2 3 
14th Huss ars. 1 
15th Huss ars. 3 3 
18th Huss ars wid iv as « e|» sivie v сы 8 8 
1901 Hussars................... 9 ri 1 
2oth Hussar. 4 3 
Hampshire Regiment 18 
Intelligence Cors sieve tei Gea 4 


West Kent Regimenntt 14 9 


East Kent Regiment 6 11 
West Kent Ycomaury ....... wens L — 
Leicester Regiment O II 
Lincoln Regiment. 6 21 
5th (R. I.) Lancers ........ 3 G 
oth Lancer 8 I4 
I2th Lancers ................ 68 3 
16th Lancerr s. 2 9 
21st Lancers .......... 0 5 
East Lancashire Regiment ...... 6 7 
South Lancashire Regiment ...... 9 IO 


Loyal North Lancashire Regiment. 11 17 
King's Own Royal Lancasters .... 10 19 
Liverpool Regiment.. 10 17 


Manchester Regiment 7 10 
Middlesex Regiment IZ 19 
Norfolk Regiment 5. gd «X 
Northumberland Ycomaury ...... —- 5 
Oxiordshire Yeomanry .....--- 8 — 
Northampton Regiment ......... TI 17 


Oxford and Bucks. Light Infantry. 10 12 
RAMO. а... еен енна 22 20 


Rifle Brigade ........... соса 5 “І 
K.R, Rifle Corps ....... e HH G3 
Somerset Light Infantry ......... I 10 
West Surrey Regiment ..... 57 
East Surrey Regiment 6 20 
Suffolk Regimenettt 3 3 
Sussex Regiment ........ Excmo. My *k) 


Shropshire Light Iniantry ...... 4 8 
South Stafford Regiment ........ 9 21 
North Stafford Regiment S 5 
Warwickshire Regiment ......... 9 I 
Wiltshire Regiment Io 1 
Worcester Regiment ............. 20 2 
K.O. Yorkshire Light Infantry... 5 6 
York aud Lancaster Regiment ... 3 Il 
Yorkshire Regiment ............. O 11 
West Riding, Regiment 6 
West Yorkshire Regiment ....... 13 

East Yorkshire Regiment ........ 8 9 
Sherwood Foresters ............. 7 0 
Army Chaplains’ Department 1 


WELSH REGIMENTS. 
Welsh Fusiliers ................. 15 18 
South Wales Borderers........... 10 11 
Welsh Regiment 8 17 


SCOTTISH REGIMENTS. 
Londou Scottish ................ I 5 
Scots Fusilier s 8 23 


23 
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German prisoners marching past General Joffre on their way to the rear of the French lines. 
[Central News. 


A German ambulance 
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всоттїзи REGIMENTS—continucd. 

Scots Guards 20 19 — 10 I 

Argyll and Southern Highlanders. 2 4 — 13 I 

Black Wat. б) КЮ 3) 94 == 
Cameron Highlanders ............ 9 21 7 2 I (1) 
Royal Scots орт ооло 6 18 — I 5 (2) 

Highland Light Infantry ........ Су HR) c e کے‎ 

Cameronianss ... 3 4 — to لے‎ 
Scottish Borderers .............. 10 9 1 4 5 (2) 

Seaforth Highlanders ........... 4 14 — 112 

IRISH REGIMENTS. 

Connaught Rangers ............. 16 11 I 2 5 (1) 
Dublin Fusiliers .............«..« 2 3 — — 8 (3) 
Munster Fusiliers ..............« 2 2 — 9 то (2) 
Iuniskilling Fusiliers ............. 8 18 — I 1 (1) 

Irish Fusiliers .................. 3 8 E کے‎ I 

Trish Guards ........« nnn 8 18 2 9 

Leiuster Regiment 4 10 — — 3 
Irish Regimen- enn 4 12 — 13 7 (4) 
Irish Rifles а... 8 18 2 ^4 (1) 

North Irish Horse. .............« — — — 1 — 


Norz.—Tlie figures in parentheses in the last column indicate 
that of the number reported prisoners these are wounded. 


This drain of officers was accelerated in the later 
quarters of the first year. 


A CONSPECTUS OF BRITISH LOSSES. 


From time to time official totals of the casualties 
were made public in answer to questions in Parliament, 
and these summaries, though they were not compiled 
on any uniform system that would make exact comparison 
easy between the losses in various places and periods, 
are still very instructive. Тһе figures in the following 
table are not to be read as the losses in the periods 
between the dates, but stand for the total losses up to 
the date of the entry, and include the previous figures :— 


LOSSES IN KILLED, WOUNDED, AND MISSING. 


By September 7th ..... 18,729 
October 31st ....... 57,000 
February 4th....... 104,000 
April It. 139,347 
May 31st tt. 258,069 
(Dardanelles only.) 
June goth ......... — 42,434 
July 18th ......... 330,580 46,622 
August 21st ......- 391,088 — 


These figures are all compiled on the same basis, except 
that the last two totals include 9,ro6 naval casualties 
which are not included in the earlier figures. The only 
total in which the various items have been given сош- 


pletely are those for July 18th, which is made up as 
follows :— 


t FRANCE 
Officers. Men. 
Killd ......... 3,293 48,402 
Wounded ...... 6,807 156,435 
Missing ........ 1,207 53:375 
11,307 258,212 = 269,519 
DARDANELLES. 
Killed ......... 562 7537 
Wounded ...... 1,375 28,508 
Missing ......... 134. 8,486 n 
2,091 СС:0. Jaggajywadi Мег 
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OruER THEATRES, EXCEPT SOUTH-WEST AFRICA. 
Officers. Men. 
Killed ......... 145 1,445 
Wounded ...... 248 3:247 
Missing ........ 22 641 
415 5,333 = 5748 
NAVAL. 
Killed ......... 489 7:430 
Wounded ...... 87 797 
Missing ........ 29 274 
615 8,491 = 9,106 


It will be noted that the proportion of officers killed 
to men tends to be higher than the proportion wounded. 
In France it is one officer to fifteen men killed, and one 
officer to twenty-two men wounded. On the other hand, 
it is lower among the missing, which is what one would 
expect, for the surrenders are commonly of men who have 
lost their officers. A further examination of the figures 
shows that in the army the proportion of killed to the 
total casualties is roughly one in five, and of killed and 
missing together to the total casualties about one in 
three. Of the two-thirds of the casualties from wounds, 
from a quarter to a third may be reckoned as permanently 
lost to the army, though exact figures are very difficult to 
obtain. ‘To estimate the net permanent loss to the army in 
casualty figures, one should add to the numbers of killed 
and missing, say, nine in twenty-four of the wounded. 
These proportions do not apply to naval losses, where, 
as might be expected, the proportion of killed to all 
casualties is more than seven-eighths. It is to be noted, 
too, that these figures do not include casualties from 
sickness. In most modern wars these have vastly exceeded 
the casualties in action. In the numerous British wars, 
from the Ashanti Expedition in 1873 up to and including 
the South African War, it has been calculated that for 
every man admitted to a hospital for a wound or injury, 
twenty-five have been treated for disease, and five have 
died of disease “ for every one that has died from wounds 
or injuries.” In the last German War the French army 
lost more men from small-pox than from the enemy's 
shells, bullets, and bayonets combined. This war seems, 
except for dysentery in the Dardanelles, and on parts of 
the Austrian frontier where cholera has been reported, 
to have been comparatively tree from epidemical sickness. 


THE BLACK MAY. 


The rise of the totals in the table of British casualties 
set out above is interesting. In France, the most destruc- 
tive period in relation to the numbers of men engaged 
was the first month. The number of casualties up to 
the eve of the Battle of the Marne was 18,729. It is a 
very small total compared with that which has since 
been reached, though it must be remembered that the 
number of troops engaged was small, and the proportion 
of casualties must be at least one in five, and possibly 
one in four, of the total fighting strength of the army for 
most of the time. At this rate the army would have been 
completely destroyed twice over in twelve months. Our 
total casualties up to the end of the first year represent, 
perhaps a third of the total numbers sent to France up 
to that time, which, spread over the twelve months, is 
a striking retardation of the rate for the first month. 
But so far as the total casualties go, this first month 
was the least expensive in the war. 

The period in which our losses took the greatest leap 
was betweerf the middle of April and the end of Мау. 
Ingithegtyecummnkhs ending April rrth, our losses were 
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A British dressing station in Gallipoli in the shelter of a rock cliff. 
Just over the top of the crest can be seen the smoke from a bursting Turkish shell. 
Central News. 
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only just over 35,000, although this included the Battle 
of Neuve Chapelle. But in the next six weeks our losses 
rose from 139,347 to 258,069, an increase equal to the 
whole of our losses in the first six months of the war. 
The later figure, it is true, includes the losses incurred 
in the landing on Gallipoli (April 23rd), and the fighting 
{ог the possession of Krithia and Achi Baba in May, 
but even when a liberal deduction has been made on their 
accounts, the remaining losses were not far from 100,000, 
nearly all of which were incurred in the fighting round 
Vpres, and in supporting as well as we could the first 
French offensive towards Arras. In other words, the 
defeat of the second German attack on Үргез in the 
spring cost us as much as the autumn campaign from 
the time that we 
leít the Aisne, the 
whole of the winter 
campaign, and the 
advance оп Neuve 
. Chapelle combined. 
Before the fighting 
at Ypres began, 
our mood was one 
of great confidence ; 
these losses, though 
the extreme gravity 
of the military 
situation was not 
realised at the 
time, changed it 
to one of anxiety. 
After the end of 
May, the rate of 
our losses in the 
west declined very 
sharply. June and 
July, with a rapidly 
increasing army, 
each added по 
more than we 
had lost in the 
first month of the 
War in an army 
one-tenth of its 
size. On the other 
hand, the  casu- 
alties in the 
Dardanelles were 
approaching 50,000 
by the end of July, 
and in August 
they took a great 
upward bound. It 
is probable that, 
taking into account 
the cases of sickness, which do not appear in the casualty 
lists, the Dardanelles, after the beginning of August, 
Was the most costly campaign in relation to the numbers 
engaged. But in the gross number of casualties, nothing 
in the war approached the fighting round Ypres, beginning 
with the attack on Hill бо, on April 17th, and the 
fighting for the Aubers Ridge. 


THE FRENCH AND RUSSIAN LOSSES. 


. Neither the French nor the Russians have published 
lists of their casualties, and attempts to estimate their 
number are little better than guess-work. But the French 


losses were undoubtedly heavyc-espanigdlyv dti rif Ёт окоп. 


German 'prisoners captured by the French boing marched to the 


rear of the lines. 
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month of the war, when they suffered a series of heavy 
defeats. Up to the end of October they cannot have 
been far short of half a million killed, wounded, and 
prisoners, or more than ten times the casualties of our 
own army. The rate afterwards slackened, but the 
French attacks during the winter were usually costly. 
The fighting in Champagne, for example, in February, 
cost 40,000 casualties, and the cost of General Foch's 
first offensive from Arras was much higher. At the end 
oí the first year of the war, these losses must have been 
approaching two millions, which, however, was not all 
real loss, ‘The Russian casualties were much heavier, 
especially in prisoners. Before the German advance 
from Warsaw had been checked, their losses in prisoners 
alone must have 
been over 1,500,000, 
which,on the British 
proportion, would 
represent an in- 
credible number of 
total casualties. If 
we accept the view, 
for which there is 
some support, that 
the strength of the 
Russian army in 
the fighting line in 
Europe never ex- 
ceeded two millions, 
this army must 
have been lost and 
re-created twice 
over, at least, in 
the first thirteen 
or fourteen months 
of the war. 


THE GERMAN 
LOSSES. 

At the beginning 
of the war the 
German newspapers 
published full casu- 
alty lists, which, 
though often very 
belated, were a 
model in their 
arrangement of 
what those lists 
should be. After 
that, the Govern- 
ment forbade the 
publication of com- 
plete lists, or any 
attempt to esti- 
mate in print from the local lists what the total 
German casualties were. In trying to form an estimate 
of what they amounted to in the first twelve months, 
it is best to begin by setting out the figures which are 
based on the addition of the numbers published in the 
various official lists. These original lists (except such as 
were published in the newspapers at the beginning of 
the war) have not, of course, reached this country, and 
We are dependent for our knowledge of them on calcu- 
lations made in various neutral countries. Official 
neutral calculations seem to have yielded very different 
results, but, such as they are, we reproduce them. It 


should, be юе that the figures are of little use in 
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French wounded being removed during an attack to a farm in the rear of the lines. 
[Topical Press. 


British wounded being со 
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Yed from a French hospital train to a general base hospital. 
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Dutch soldiers firing a salute at the funeral of 29 British sailors, whose bodies were washed ashore in 
Holland after the torpedoing of the Aboukir, Hogue and Cressy. 


estimating the casualties in any given period, and still 


less in any given action, for the successive lists bear very 
small relation to the chronological sequence of the actions 
in which the losses were incurred. Prussia, Bavaria, 
Saxony, and Würtemberg all publish separate lists. The 
word in brackets after the totals gives the source of the 
calculations. 


CASUALTIES REPORTED. 


October 7 Killed... ... 36,531 
Wounded .... 153,165 
Missing 55,623 


October 31 (Prussian only) ..... 
December 16 (Prussiau only) ..... 
(Prussian & 
Bavarian) 1,000,000 
(Saxon & Wür- 
temberg) 


245,318 (Zurich). 
601,438 (Copenkagen). 
717,319 


200,000 

1,200,000 (Copenhagen). 
22,601 (Amsterdan). 
30,000 (Amsterdam). 


December 20 (Lists 96, 97, 98 and 99) 
(Yser losses only) ... 


February 21 (Prussian only) ..... 1,250,000 (Copenhagen). 

March 31 (Prussian only) ..... 1,500,000 (Copenhagen). 

May 1-July 1 (Eastern front only). 260, 0 (Copenhagen). 

June 30 (German) 1,672,444 (British Press 
Bureau). 

July 31 (German) ........ . 2,178,683 (Laud & Water, 


Sept. 14th). 
August 2. (Prussian only)) 1,740,836 (Rotterdam). 
September 28 (Prussian only) ..... 1,916,148 (Rotterdam.) 


The dates on the left of this table are the dates of 
the last casualty list included in the calculation of totals, 


[Newspaper Illustrations. 


and the figures opposite them do not, therefore, give the 
total casualties up to that time, as the British totals do. On 
the basis of the figures given by the Copenhagen calcula- 
tion of December 16th, the proportion of Prussian to total 
casualties would seem to be seven to twelve, but it is 
hardly safe to accept this proportion as one that favourably 
holds, for Prussia or the other States may have been 
prompter in publishing their returns. It is better, perhaps, 
to calculate the proportion of Prussian losses as two-thirds 
of the whole ; and on that basis, the grand total of German 
casualties announced in casualty lists by the end of the first 
year would be 2,611,254 (1,740,836 Prussian plus 870,418 
Saxon, Bavarian, and Würtemberg). Inasmuch as the 
German lists are usually very belated, it would be safer to 
take the figures for September 28th as the figures for the 
officially announced casualties iu the first year's fighting— 
say, in round numbers, 3,000,000. That is to say, the 
German casualties for the first year were from seven to 
eight times as heavy as our own in the same period. 

We have now to take note of calculations other 
than those based on the German official lists. There 
have been several official French calculations and ‘one 
British calculation of a semi-official character, The English 
writer who has given most study to the question of 
German losses is Mr. Belloc. 


THE FRENCH OFFICIAL CALCULATIONS. 


The official French estimate of German losses is 260,000 
a month, which would give for the first twelve months 
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3,120,000, much the same figure we have 1 55 n 
the German casualty lists. The French Officia de 1 
of the First Six Months gives some interesting particula 


oi losses in certain regiments which are obtained from 


note-books and documents found on officers killed or 


taken prisoners. 


* The 13th Bavarian Regiment in a month and a ae 
(August to September) lost 3,250 men. The 1715t lee |, 
from the middle of August to the middle oi November, 05 
2,500 men and бо officers. The goth Regiment in the same 
period had equal losses, The 15th Regiment on the 18th 
October alone lost 1,786 men aud 37 officers. The 13214 
Regiment lost, on November 16th, near Ypres, 1,399 men. 
The losses were still higher in the new formations. 
2osth Regiment had 
battle on the Yser. 

The 235th Regi- 
ment lost 1, 320. 
The 244th Regi- 
ment 2,150. The 
247th Regiment, 
in that same 
battle, 1,900. The 
248th Regiment 
1,800, The 17th 
Bavarian Reserve 
Regiment lost, at 
Messines and Wyt- 
schaete, 30 officers 
and 2,171 шеп." 


The 


2,040 men hors de combat in one 


$ 


The total losses 
in ten days fighting 
on the Yser front 
at the end of 
October and the 
beginning of 
November are esti- - 
mated by the same 
authority to have 
exceeded 150,000 
шеп, and nay per- 
haps have reached 
200,000 men. 


A BRITISH 
ESTIMATE. 

In a Prize Court 
Case heard before 
Sir Samuel Evans, 
in August, an affi- 
davit was put in 
evidence by Major 
Eric Dillon, of the 
War Office General 
Staff, in which the 
number of German 
troops under arms 
at the two fronts 


Was estimated at 4,000,000, the number in training at 


1000. By “ casualties ” 
been meant the number 


well-informed quarter ” 
official, of the German 


West front, and 2,520,000 on the e 


figure—the compilers of this estimate Proceeded : 
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A monument erected at Barcy to 


in the British army of killed to total casualties iS 
one in five, which would give 600,000 Germans 
Uh. ShstiAiesby e@ehgetrinonths, ‘The number of 
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"From soon after the outbreak of war the Gen 
have supplied losses in their first-line and reserve nem maus 
men from second and even third line troops (Lan Are у 
Landsturm), and it is no longer possible to Speak iy 
accuracy oí German first-line troops as distinguished pis 
second and third line troops. It is safer to regar om 


: : d all the 
German troops їп tlie fighting line as of much the 


quality, for whilst the original first-line has been 1 
supplied irom the second and third lines, the two У 


classes contain a considerable leavening of first-line 
reserve troops. s 
*In the first few months of the war it is calculated 
that the first-line troops lost about 50 per cent in casualties 
and the reserve about 25 per cent. Their places Were 
taken by the recruits of 1914 and by men from the Other 
categories. The re-formed units (including now the 1915 
class of recuits) have since then again lost about 50 per 
cent iu casualties, so 
that it is probable 
that there remain only 
about 25 per cent оў 
the original first line 
troops, to which must 
be added men slightly 
wounded who have re- 
turned to the fighting 
line. 

“The German 
casualties in killed, 
wounded, and missing, 
officially reported up 
to the зо June, 
totalled 1,672,444 
men, Of this number, 
306,123 were killed, 

Б 15,808 died of dis- 
case, whilst 540,723 
were either missing, 
prisoners, or so seri- 
ously wounded as to 
be put out of action 
for the rest of the war. 

“There has been 
very heavy fighting 
on both fronts siuce 
the beginning of June, 
aud a large proportion 
of the casualties for 
June, as well as the 
whole of those for 
the later period, аге 
not iucluded in the 
1,672,444, because 
they have not yet 
been reported. 

** Estimating 
total loss for the 
twelve months, PTO 
visionally, at 2,000,000 
(if we accept tie 
official statement 
1,672,444 in teh 
montlis as correct), a” 
assuming that some- 
thing like 500,009 Ta 
only slightly woun à 
and have now recovered, tlie effective loss (шеп wlio NS : 
never fight again) may fairly be taken to reach 1,000 are 
In addition, there are probably 500,000 wounded who 
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fallen French soldiers. 
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absent from the front on leave, in hospital, 5 195 
makes a total net loss of 1,500,000 in the twelve Сат f 


and of these at least 400,000 to 450,000 have e 

“There are no data on which to make, with any [^ ken 
of accuracy, a calculation of the number of Germans " 
prisoners by the Allies." 
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prisoners is less than with the Allies, and may, at a guess, 
be put at 250,000. That leaves 2,150,000 wounded, 
which, in the British proportion of nine-twenty-fourths 
for permanent losses, would give a total permanent loss 
to the German army in the fighting of the first twelve 
months of 1,650,000 (600,000 killed ＋ 250,000 prisoners -+ 
800,000 disabled from wounds). ‘Those figures include 
a number of deaths from disease, but do not include 
permanent losses to the army by sickness other than those 
who have actually died. And this estimate of permanent 
loss is more than 50 per cent higher than the British 
official estimate. Adding 500,000 for those in hospital 
from wounds (which is a fairly constant total), the 
permanent deductions from the military strength of 
Germany by the end of the first year is over two millions, 
or more than two-thirds of the total casualties. 


THE AUSTRIAN LOSSES. 


The one established fact about the Austrian losses 
is that by the end of July—considerably less than a year 
of war, because the announcements of losses are always 
in arrear—the number of Austrians killed in the war 
(including deaths from sickness) was 501,000. The number 
of prisoners was officially put at 600,000. The British 
proportion of killed and missing to the total casualties is 
one in three. ‘That would give a total number of 
casualties of 3,300,000, but as the number of Austrians 
taken prisoners was exceptionally high, we may perhaps 
reduce this total to 3,000,000. The total is much the 
same as the German, and Mr. Belloc, who has done a great 
deal of work on the casualty statistics, has, on the Austrian 
basis, worked out the German casualties to a slightly higher 
figure than that given here, but the difference—some 
300,000—is not so great as to influence conclusions. Adding 
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together the German and Austrian totals, we get a gross 
total of 6,000,000 as the losses of the German Alliance in the 
first year of the war, ‘The permanent losses of the Austrian 
army are greater than those of the Germans, owing to the 
much larger number of prisoners and the prevalence of 
disease on some scctions of their fronts. We shall not be 
far wrong in putting the permanent reduction of the 
Austrian military strength in the first twelve months at 
two millions and a half. This figure, added to the German 
total, makes a net permanent reduction for the two Powers 
of four millions and a half. 


THE WAR OF ATTRITION. 


These are enormous losses, but from the strictly 
military point of view they do not favour the theory 
that the attrition of casualties is necessarily in favour 
of the Allies. The losses of the Allies in the first year 
almost certainly exceeded this figure; and though the vast 
numbers of Russia give the Allies much greater reserves 
of strength than Germany, it is doubtful to what extent 
these reserves can be mobilised and equipped, and it must 
not be forgotten that the German alliance with Turkey 
counterbalances the effects of the accession of Italy to 
the Entente Powers. Attrition, moreover, is an unsatis- 
factory way of winning a war, because it is so 
ruinously costly, and the theory of attrition, though 
popular with a certain school in this country, is, for 
these and other reasons, the reverse of attractive. 
There is, however, some reason to think that Germany 
at the beginning of the second year of the war was gravely 
alarmed at its frightful costliness in men. The enormous 
numbers of Russians oppress her even in peace time, and 
even victory, if it is postponed long enough, would leave 
Germany weaker in the competition with her neighbours 
than she was before the beginning of the war. 
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Lord Kitchener making a recruiting appeal at the Guildhall. 
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CHAPTER ХУП. 
OPTIMISTS AND PESSIMISTS. 


; (TURY AND 
THE TWO-PARTY HABIT OF MIND—THE GENESIS OF THE PESSIMISTIC POLICY—REASONS FOR ITS RISE—ITS INJ 
SERVICE TO THE COUNTRY—STAGES OF FEELING ABOUT THE WAR—THE BLACK MONTH. 


into two parties, the optimists and the pessimists, 

and this division, which oftener than not was 

due to differences more. of temperament than 
of opinion, quite superseded the ordinary division into 
political parties. No nation has retained its attachment 
to the two-party system so faithfully as England, and 
it almost seemed as though the bifurcation of opinion were 
ingrained in the national character, and, denied its usual 
expression by the Political truce, must needs find 
expression in another form. You may drive out nature 
with a fork, but it will always return, However that 
may be, this division of the Bri 
pessimists was one of the most remarkable facts of the 
war, and one in which future generations will be most 


Г» war, as it progressed, divided the British 


the country during the prog 
Napoleon. 
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optimists and pessimists which replaced tl 


tish into optimists and 


The English” 


differences have already been touched upon. tally 


man’s idea of war is (or was until this war) шш ix 
different. from that of any other country. He тҮ 

of war as a purely political and professional S lita 
was a condition involving politicians and the ни 
and naval classes and their relatives, but not a 571 
the life of the nation as a whole. It was half like а Ө hing 
election, half like bad weather, but in either case 501 


+) did 
that the citizen had to go out to meet, and 1 
not pursue him past the front door to his йге but so 
View of war was not accidental to the British, sogni 
much a matter of course that it was hardly dead 


he 
as the privilege that it was. Sea-power made ê derstood 
and envy of them all’: the “dread” everyone realise 
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be said to have been due to deliberate choice. No doubt, 
had everything been thought out before the war, we 
could have seen the two alternatives that would lie before 
us. We could have said to our Allies that we were a 
naval and not a military power, and that any assistance 
that we rendered on land over and above the limit of 
our existing military resources must, being outside our 
contract, be accounted to us for virtue; or, recognising that 
there was no such thing as limited liability in a serious 
war, we might have made ourselves a great military 
power in anticipation of the struggle. As it was, we 
slipped without realising what was happening into the 
greatest revolution that has ever taken place in our-policy. 
For the change of a ruling dynasty, or a great measure 
of electoral enfranchisement, is the merest trifle in its 
effect on the life of the people compared with that 
produced by our entry into the war on the wholly un- 
precedented military scale of this war. It was a plunge 
into the unknown, made not only without reflection, but 
without realising that anything very remarkable was 
happening. 


EFFECTS OF THE CENSORSHIP. 


It was inevitable that the old critical habit of mind 
which is the Englishman's political genius should come 
back to us. It came back not as regrets for the policy 
which the country had decided upon—there never was 
a war in which opinion was so nearly unanimous as in 
this—but as a vague feeling of unrest and_bewilderment. 
How should it be otherwise? We found ourselves in a 
military world that was absolutely unfamiliar to us, with 
our fixed insular notions of war. This feeling was increased 
by the severity of the censorship, which came as a great 
shock to a people to whom absolute freedom in the 
expression of opinion and the supply of news were as 
essential a part of their scheme of the world as they are 
to the American. The opera-box view of war, which had 
been both our shame and our privilege, was suddenly 
interrupted. "There were other reasons, too, why the 
censorship was felt in England more than elsewhere. 
We were not fighting alone, and therefore we had to 
think what publication was desirable not only in our 
own interests but in that of our Allies too. Moreover, 
Censorship was a trade to which no one in this country 

served an apprenticeship, and it was by general 
Consent done extremely badly. Apart, however, from the 
general question of the censorship, and its wisdom, its 
effects were serious on opinion both at home and abroad. 
The change from an England which was the headquarters 
of free speech and free writing to an England in which 
news was scanty and the official policy was obscurantist, 
did us no good in neutral countries, and particularly in 
the United States of America. It had, moreover, a most 
chilling effect on sentiment at home. We became the 
Prey of rumours, good and evil. So long as things were 
Boing well, it mattered little. But, when the reverses 
Same, the censorship gave wings to every lying rumour, 
and made a certain depression of spirits the mark of the 
Patriotic and the well-informed man. The unknown by 
broad daylight may be a sufficient trial; in the dark it 
1S а far more serious test of resolution and faith. 
488015 first few months of the war the chief mischief 
SUE y the lack of frankness was to engender an excessive 
ОР ence, and, what was worse, a lack of appreciation 
High: E "work done by the French army. ‘The military 
15 0 Russia was almost a superstition with the 
Tage Englishman ; ‘he never had the least doubts of 
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taught him that much more gocs to victory than the 
endurance and valour of troops. But the work of the 
French army, on the other hand, was not properly 
appreciated. ‘The average Englishman thought, and 
perhaps still thinks, that it was the 60,000 British 
troops who fought at Mons who saved France from 
crushing defeat. ‘There is no doubt that the First Expe- 
ditionary force was the finest army for its size that ever 
fought in Europe, and its services to France were 
exceedingly great. But the prevailing notion that it was 
the pivot of the operations in France was as false to 
perspective as the other strange legend that the defence 
of Liége saved Europe. It was not the fault of official 
England that the early work of the French army, 
unfortunate as much of it was, was not duly appreciated, 
but of the French censorship, which concealed early 
reverses, But the result was to produce a type of 
optimism which did much mischief. In the first winter, 
when Germany was bracing herself to a struggle far more 
serious than she had ever thought likely, English opinion 
was unduly self-satisfied. It failed to realise that the 
struggle in Western France and Flanders was only a 
small section of the French front. It knew of the 
French reverses, and of some instances in which French 
generals had been at fault. It knew little or nothing of 
Castelnau's great achievements in the Nancy region, 
of Sarrail's fine defence of Verdun, and of Foch's brilliant 
tactics on the Marne—all of which were every whit as 


important in checking the German invasion as the 


successes of the British on the left wing. Nor did it 
realise in the winter how splendid was the work oi 
reorganisation that was being accomplished by General 
Joffre. Our own War Office knew, and it did not waste 
its time. But it could have done far more had it had 
behind it the driving force of a thoroughly instructed 
public opinion. As it was, public opinion passed the first 
winter in a dream. 


DEPRESSION AS A CULT. 


The reaction came very violently in the spring, after 
the news of Neuve Chapelle had shown us how much 
remained to be done before victory was in sight. In 
May, depression became a cult. The political forms 
taken by the agitation that arose have already (Vol. II., 
Chapter ХХХІ.) been described. Here we are concerned 
rather with its psychology than with its politics. The 
inwardness of the agitation seems to have been as follows : 
There had, for long before the war, been a small but 
active party that wanted universal and compulsory 
military training. They had not succeeded for a variety 
of reasons, chief among them being that people did not 
understand that there was any justification in the policy 
of the country abroad for a change so revolutionary ; 
and after the war began these efforts had been silenced, 
partly by the political truce and still more by the extra- 
ordinary success of voluntary recruiting. But when 
things began to go ill, and it was apparent that fresh 
efforts would have to be made, they reverted to their 
former belief, and were now reinforced by many who 
had been converted by the war. The chief obstacle 
was the success that had attended the voluntary recruiting, 
and accordingly it became necessary for them if they 
were to recommend their case to depreciate the work 
that had already been done, to dwell upon the magni- 
tude of the task, and even to magnify the prescience 
and the power of the enemy. In that way, pessimism 
became almost an article of faith with a section of the 
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The depreciation of what we had done, or could do, 
under the existing system did us much harm abroad. 
It was natural that our Allies should take us at our own 
valuation. Their own sacrifices were visible, and the 
enemy was on their soil, Our sacrifices were at any rate 
less obvious, and the work of our fleet was invisible. It 
was not to be expected that a Frenchman, burning with 
anger at the presence of the enemy in his beloved land, 
not knowing the limitations of sea-power and not seeing 
its very real achievement, should take an impartial and 
philosophic view of the situation. If we did not remind 
him, he was not likely to think for himself how great 
was the breach with our past tradition made by the 
multiplying of our army tenfold, and how serious, because 
it was unexpected 
and unprepared for, 
theinterference with 
our ordinary life. If 
he read denuncia- 
tions in the English 
Press of the slack- 
ness and apathy of 
the people, it was 
natural that he 
should estimate at 


their face value, 
and as literal truth, 
statements which 


the Englishman, 
accustomed to the 
exaggeration of our 
methods of political 
controversy, would 
naturally discount 
very liberally. Thus 
our early over-con- 
fidence and lack 
of perspective led 
us to undervalue 
the achievement of 
the French nation; 
and later, our self- 
depreciation and 
cultivated gloom led 
the French nation, 
or a large part of it, 
to undervalue ‘our 
own achievement. 


THE DISEASE AND 
ITS SYMPTOMS. 
` But there was 

more in the view 

of the pessimistic 

School than desire for conscription or political intrigue. 

Large numbers of the people saw that the nation was sick, 

but failed to diagnose the true cause, though its symptoms 

уеге evident enough. The true cause was that we were 
trying to extemporise within a year the military organisa- 

tion which it had taken our Allies and our enemies a 

Seneration to organise. This, the plainest fact of the 

Situation, was very seldom indicated, because to do so 

Tight imply a censure on policy. ‘The Miuisterialists 

Could not stress the fact, because to do so would have 
€n to invite the demand why, as they had pursued the 

policy, they had not prepared for its material support. 


Lord Kitchener leaving the War Office. [L N.A. 
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than the Government, foreseen the cost of their country's 
foreign policy, or, if they foresaw it, had not taken the 
people frankly into their confidence. And so the country, 
when the disappointments came, was leít without real 
guidance as to their true significance. They looked round 
for a panacea, and people naturally tended to find it in 
the directions in which they were most interested--now 
root and branch temperance reform, now high explosives 
and munitions, now abolition of party government and 
substitution of a Coalition, and so on. All these reforms 
and methods had their value. But they were none of 
them a panacea, for there is no single prescription for 
doing the task that we had set ourselves as easily and 
well as it might have been done had the whole vast 

: question been care- 
fully thought out 
beforehand. What 
was wrong was that 
we had stumbled 
unconsciously 
into a revolution. 
No other word fits 
the change accom- 
plished within a 
year by a nation 
which had never 
in its whole 
history known war 
in the Continental 
sense, and was 
now engaged in 
extemporising the 
means of war, both 
on land and sea, 
on a scale like 
nothing previously 
experienced, апа 
doing it in face of 
the enemy, in the 
shade of a censor- 
ship, and by purely 
voluntary appeal. 
When the future 
history of the war 
comes to be written, 
the accomplishment 
of the British 
nation in the first 
year of the war, 
with due deduction 
made for avoidable 
blunders, and for 
lamentable improvi- 
dence, will still 
remain as the most stupendous achievement of faith 
in modern history. 

If the professional pessimist did harm, so also did 
the professional optimist. It is the great vice of British 
public life that it deals only with blacks and whites, aud 
knows no greys aud browns. If one side says anything 
very strongly, the other side is sure to say the exact 
opposite with equal insistence, and the mere fact that 
there were some anxious to draw the very worst picture of 
our conditions was in itself enough to produce, if it did 
not already exist, a rival school which cultivated сош- 
placency as the chief of the patriotic virtues. Of the 
two schools the complacent school was the less adapted 
Mr. Idoyd George has made 
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mistakes, and his gifts of administration are uet 
equal to his powers of persuasion ; but he has done on : 
great service to the country in shattering the merely 


complacent and selí-satisfied view of the war which, if 


it had continued, might have ended in national 80 15 


„It doesn't matter," a Liberal Minister is repu 
ie d after a Council, “what we do say, but let us 
all sav the same thing." With far more truth it may 
be said that in war what is done matters much less 
than that what is done should be single-minded and 
whole-hearted. ‘There is virtue in compromise in dealing 
with peace problems; but it is nearly always deadly 
in war. The art of war is not deliberative, and does 
not consist in choosing a course of action which best 
reconciles opposing views. In war, it is an invariable 
rule that of two alternatives either is preferable to a 
combination. 

The conflict between the optimists and the pessimists 
went through three well-marked stages. In the first, 
which may be said to have lasted till the spring, the 
optimists were in a great majority ; in the second, from 
the battle of Neuve Chapelle, the two parties were about 
evenly balanced; and in the third stage, which began 
with the Russian defeats in Galicia, pessimism became the 
fashion. It may help to a clearer idea of these various 
stages to remind ourselves of the hopes and fears of the 
future course of the war that were entertained at each 
of these periods. 


AN EARLY FORECAST OF THE WAR. 


In the first months there were no pessimists, although 
Lord Kitchener, when he made his early estimate of.a 
three years’ war, was evidently under no misapprehension 
of the gravity of the task before us. Both Mr. Asquith 
and Sir John French (if rumours are to be trusted) were 
much more confident of an earlier end. And in spite of 
the heavy defeats suffered by the French, confidence 
certainly seemed justified when the Battle of the Marne 
brought the first German plans to failure. At that time 
the situation looked very promising indeed for the Allies, 
The whole theory on which the German plans had been 
built up had broken down. Paris had survived, and 
the French armies had won a strategic victory of the 
greatest importance, In the week of the Marne, perhaps, 
а majority of the British people expected the war to be 
ры by spring at the latest, and, indeed, had we had 
a large army to join with the Belgians at that time; 
probably would have been, It t not until а of 
Antwerp and the mismanagement of the British relief 
expedition that any doubts began publicly to be expressed 


of a fairly speedy victory of the Allies, Certainly at this 


time there was no conception that this war was destined 
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of it arrived, though much less confident than 
opinion, is worth quoting as an example of the ho 
which sustained the more critical minds at this tim 
The title of the article was: “ How Long will the Wa, 
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“ Prophecy is the most gratuitous form of etror, 
question asked at the head of this article is so often as 
that even at the risk of indulging in prophecy it iş - 
while to attempt an answer. But there is really wd s 
need nor excuse for propliesying. No one can А5 ЖЫ 
wil or may happen. What may happen will depend on üc 
following amongst other considerations :— 


but the 


* (r) What otlier Powers come in ; 

* (2) whether the 'sentimental' or the practical Strain 
in the German character gets the upper hand. 
whether the German Government makes up its 
mind to be extinguished in a great confia. 
gration, or whether, having made up its mind 
that it cannot win, it decides to liquidate its 
affairs; and that iu its turn depends on 

“ (3) what the Allies want and what sort of terms they 
will demand ; 

“ (4) what the effect of the cconomic pressure on 
Germany will be; 

“ (5) what sort of progress is made in the western 
theatre of war. 


This consideration is put last not because it is the least 
important, but because it is the most incalculable. It is 
assumed, it will be observed, that the Allies are to win 
„апа that the war will not end in a deadlock, and the main 
ground for that assumption is the weakuess of Austria and 
the excellent prospects against ‘Turkey. 

“(т) It is in the highest degree improbable, after the 
failure of the submarine blockade, that the United States 
will come in; President Wilson’s main anxiety is to avoid 
a racial split in the United States, whose nationality is not 
a fixed thing like that of European nations, but is always 
in a process of formation. He will therefore concentrate 
his efforts on shaping a distinctively American policy, and 
seek for opportunities of mediating for peace. But Кош 
mania, Greece, Bulgaria, and Italy may all come in, and 
perhaps in the order named. The key to what they may 
do is the success of the operations in the Dardanelles. If 
all goes well our fleet may be off Constantinople in another 
month, more or less, and by that time either hope of sharing 
in the gains or some definite offer from the Allies may have 
induced Bulgaria to commit herself against Turkey, and 50 
Save them the necessity of extensive land operations against 
the remains of the Turkish military power in Europe. It? 
conceivable that when the Dardanelles are open Russia might 
if Greece consented, send a contingent round to help Servia 
by way of Salonica. ; А 

" The connection of events would thus be the forcing 
of the Dardanelles, the consequent strengthening of Кї, 
the development of a campaign against Hungary, and 17 
formation of a third and southern front of war аре 
Germany. If and when the campaign against Hungary . 5 
made such progress as to cut off Bosnia and Herzegovin® 
and to produce a rebellion in those provinces and ight 
unrest in the maritime provinces of Austria, Italy ™ 
then intervene on the ground that it was necessary POI 
lo save the eastern shores of the Adriatic from s"? 
Things may conceivably reach this pass by next J uy: an 

"(2) A grand operatic conflagration is very We рой 
artistic climax to a Ring tetralogy, but the Rea 
which has governed Germany's action in peace блоке 
See the desirability on all grounds of making peace ор соп- 
most favourable terms as soon as her Government 5 
vinced that she is sure to lose. should 

“u 0 

(3) It is important, therefore, that the Allies to be 
be agreed аз to the minimum that they want, 5° 1090 in 
Prepared to take advantage of any change of Pat is 
Germany and spare effusion of blood beyond T ew: 
necessary for the political objects that whey pawe i which 
This, however, is mainly a political question ж gore 
the writer is not concerned, except to remark 91e tics 
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* (4) There is plenty of evidence that Germany is feeling 
the economic pressure of our blockade keenly. It may, 
however, be doubted whether it will be cnough in itself to 
induce Germany to suc for peace. But the blockade, in 
conjunction with the loss of any of Germany's existing 
sources of food supply—Hungary, which normally is an 
exporting country, Silesia, or East Prussia,—might be 
decisive in inducing Germany mot to face the trials of 
another winter unless there were solid grounds for hope 
elsewhere, or unless the terms of peace were regarded as 
so humiliating as to justify in German cyes the prolonga- 
tion of the war after all hope of victory had disappeared 
and in defiance of all reasonable considerations. 

“Subject to these reserves, and to the observations that 
will presently be made on (5), we seem to get a date 
between late summer and early winter as likely for the 
first serious talk of peace. А 

« (s) What will happeu in the western theatre is very 
incalculable. Germany still retains on this front nearly 
two-thirds of her army, and she will continue to retain this 
proportion there until the Russians are within reach of the 
Oder defences and Berlin itself is menaced. Jong before 
that happens, Austria wil have been overrun. Italy, if 
she comes in, will be useful mainly by threatening Vienna 
and so drawing off Austrians from the defence of Cracow 
and their advanced positions in Southern Poland. Austria, 
it will be scen, is performing for Germany in the east the 
same function of keeping the war off her own territory 
that Belgium is performing in the west. And of the two 
advance bastions of Germany, Austria is much the weaker. 
Moreover, apart irom Germany's desire to keep tlie war off 
her own territory, her vital spot is much nearer the western 
than the eastern front. Essen and Westphalia, not Berlin, 
are the heart of military Germany. ‘Therefore, as far as 
we can foresec, the Germans are likely to keep very much 
the larger half of their forces in the west. 

“The secret of the British plans has been well. kept, 
and по one can say which of the several obvious alternative 
plaus is the most likely to be adopted. There are certainly 
no signs as yet of a renewal of the attempts to break the 
German left flank in Belgium, and one German critic has 
persuaded himself that the main attack by the British 
reinforcements will not go through Belgium at all, but 
‘from the south,’ by which he presumably means through 
Alsace. This uncertainty (provided that there is a real 


plan behind it) is a very healthy condition for the Allies, * 


and it is important that it should not be disturbed. All 
that we are concerned about for the present is the effect 
that victory or a failure of the attack on this front— 
whatever be the main points of concentration—would have 
on the duration of the war. Belgium for the Germans is 
not only an advanced fortress for the defence of West- 
phalia, but its retention is her main diplomatic lever. 
Whatever she can retain of Belgium she would use as an 
Offset against demands made by the victors elsewhere. 


. ‘The conclusions reached then are these: 

" (1) If the Allies win before next autumn a decisive 
victory in the west—and decisive victory we should define 
аз the expulsion of the Germans from Belgium, or at the 
least the driving of them back to the line of the Meuse— 
Germany will have nothing left to bargain with, and the 
beginning of winter should see, if not the end of the 
fighting, at any rate serious proposals for peace; (2) if the 
fighting is indecisive, and Germany retains any considerable 
part of Belgium besides the Ardennes, she may decide to 
go on through another winter; (3) if the fighting in the 
west goes against the Allies tle war will last into next 
Spring, for although armies do not go into winter quarters 
How, winter is most unfavourable for active offensive 
Operations, In any case it seems possible that the war 


Will end. before the Rhine is crossed (except possibly on its 
upper reachles).“ * 


THE BLACK WEEK. 


lt was after the German gas attacks at Ypres, and 
the failure of the British attacks towards Lille in May, 
that the gravity of the situation came to be widely 
realised. Of the actual defeat of Great Britain in the 
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sense in which France was in danger of defeat if she 
failed to carry the German positions there was mo 
question. The war at sea had been decided definitely 
in our favour, and the main hopes which France and 
Russia had in view in seeking our alliance had been 
fulfilled. But our credit was bound up with our securing 
victory on land as well as_on sea, and it was not till 
now that people in this country began to suspect 
what that might ultimately mean. The pessimists (they 


. themselves would have called themselves the realists) 


were convinced that a problem that was so new in our 
history, and so unexpected, could only be solved by a 
complete breach with the old tradition of voluntaryism, 
for this and nothing else was the issue between the new 
parties which now began to emerge. On both sides the 
issue was stated with a great deal of exaggeration and 
misrepresentation of each other's position. What the 
pessimists would have said had they been quite frank, 
and avoided the imputation of motives and the levelling 
of charges against whole classes of the community, was 
something like this: “For good or evil we are in а 
Continental war, and all that that implies. Our enemies 
have organised their whole resources for the one object, 
and we cannot expect to win unless we do the same. 
The voluntary system was not made to stand such a 
strain as is now being put upon it. It has lost its 
virtue when it has to support a whole nation at war. 
Only by compulsion in some form or other—compulsion 
not confined to the troops in the field, but also extended 
to industry, for the man in the factory may be just as 
necessary to success as the infantryman—can we attain 
the necessary organisation.” ‘The other party criticised 
the schemes that were brought forward, argued that a 
Government which had failed in a lesser task was hardly 
to be trusted in the much greater task of organising the 
whole manhood of the nation for war and warlike 
industry, stressed the value of the British ideal of 
voluntary service, and generally put the best face on 
the achievements of the Allied armies in the field. 
The quarrel between the two schools was not settled 
by the formation of the Coalition Government, but pro- 
longed or driven underground. 

The defeats and retreats of the Russian armies in 
Galicia and Poland once more brought into the open a 
controversy which had been conducted in private since 
the formation of the Coalition Government. By far the 
frankest statement of the case for drastic action, and, 
if necessary, for a complete breach with the voluntary 
tradition, was that of Mr. Lloyd George, in an 
introduction to a book published in September: 


For over twelve months Russia has, in spite of defi- 
ciencies in equipment, absorbed the energies of half the 
German and four-fifths of the Austrian forces. Is it realised 
that Russia has for the time being made her contribution— 
and what a heroic contribution it is!—to the struggle for 
European freedom, and that we cannot for many months 
to come expect the same active help from the Russian 
armies that we have hitherto received? Who is to take 
the Russian place in the fight whilst those armies are 
re-equipping ? Who is to bear the weight which has 
hitherto fallen ou Russian shoulders? France canuot be 
expected to sustain much heavier burdens than those 
which she now bears with a quict courage that has aston- 
ished aud moved the world. Italy is putting her strength 
into the fight. What could she do more? There is only 
Britain leit, Is Britain prepared to fill up the gap that 
will be created when Russia has retired to re-arm? Is she 
fully prepared to cope with all the possibilitics of the next 
few months—in the west, without forgetting the cast ? 
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financiers, young men wlio сап bear arms, women wlio сап 
he whole of the people of this 


work in factories—in fact, t ‹ h 
great land—give to this question will depend the liberties 


oi Europe for many à generation. 

* A shrewd and sagacious observer told me the other 
day that in his judgment tle course pursued by this 
during the next three montlis would decide tlie 
li we are not allowed to equip our 
factories and workshops with adequate labour to supply 
our armies because we must mot transgress regulations 
applicable to normal conditions, if practices are maintained 
which restrict the output of essential war material; if the 
nation hesitates, when the need is clear, to take the neces- 
sary steps to call forth its manhood to defend honour and 
existence; if vital decisions are postponed until too late; 
if we neglect to make ready for all probable eventualities ; 
if, in fact, we give ground for the accusation that we are 
slouching into disaster as if we were walking along the 
ordinary paths of peace, without an enemy in sight, then 
I сап see no hope; but if we sacrifice all we own and all 
we like for our native land, if our preparations are charac- 
terised by grip, resolution, and a prompt readiness in every 
sphere, then victory is assured.” 


country 
fate of this war. 


Some of the passages in this appeal—notably the 
references to Russia—were evidently* thought to be 
indiscreet, and Lord Kitchener, speaking in the House of 
Lords a few days later, on September 15th, was at pains 
to correct any false impression that might have been 
drawn. He spoke of the Germans having shot their 
bolt in Russia, and Mr. Lloyd George himself, a few 
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days later, made an attempt to define his posit 
exactly. The whole issue, he pointed out, w 
of principle but of fact. 


don more 
"S not one 


RISE OF A MIDDLE PARTY. 


So far the agitation and the controversy 
the optimists and the pessimists had been 5 
actual effect on the war except for the instituti 
Ministry of Munitions and the improvement in the 5 
of shells, which might or might not have taken E 
in any case. But a middle section of opinion wa a 
arising which promised to resolve the barren со p 
between the pessimists and the optimists. ‘The key т 8 
policy may be expressed in the phrase of Mr. [| xi 
George that the issue was not one of principle 105 
of fact. This middle party waived the objections 10 
compulsion which were based on principle, and са 
frankly laid it down that if the war could oy 15 
won by compulsion, compulsion it would have to sd 
At the same time, most of its adherents remained quite 
unconvinced that compulsion was either necessary or 
even a practical contribution to the problem in hand 
Its object was to contrive a system by which the whole 
strength of the State could be organised efficiently for the 
prosecution of the war without breaking with the voluntary 
principle. The details of the plan and its execution 
must, however, be reserved to a later chapter. 
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The King inspecting troops of the New Army at Glasgow. 


—— ———— — 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 
THE CITIZEN ARMY. 


A TREMENDOUS TASK—THE COUNTRY’S EFFORT--THE PROGRESS OF RECRUITING—THE SPIRIT OF THE NEW ARMY IN 
THE FIELD. 


with a truly terrific problem. The old Expe- 
ditionary Force which sailed for France in 

. August, 1914, was undoubtedly, in point of 
quality, the finest fighting force in the world. Whatever 
Part economic pressure may have played in recruiting 
it, such pressure, as was explained in an earlier chapter 


e | "HE outbreak of war left Great Britain faced 


(“ The Spirit of the Army,” Vol. I., Chap. XVIII.), would 


not apply itself to those who had по aptitude at all for 
soldiering. Whatever else it may have been, the old 
army was certainly not a refuge for the poor in spirit. 
And whatever may have been the various agencies which 
recruited for it, the general result was abundantly plain 
in a picked body of highly-trained men—more highly 
trained than the conscript armies of the Continent—and 
all, in varying degree, with a real temperamental aptitude 
for arms and adventure, It was а professional, long- 
Service army, and the last of its kind in this war. But 
from its very nature it was hopelessly too small for the 
task which confronted it from the beginning of the war 
Onwards. The immense problem which lay before this 
Country was to create its far larger counterpart in the 
Shape not of a professional but of a citizen army. 


THE BREAK WITH OLD IDEAS. 


8 task was very much greater than has, perhaps, 
Allies generally realised, As compared with both our 
milita and оох cuemies on the Continent, we ате not a 
and T nation, "The whole tradition of a citizen army. 
Ктр зон уаз and lar reaching changes which such а 
nation, oud tradition imply in the life and outlook of a 
dn: are unknown to us. All the exploits of British 
Were ins all the military traditions which we possessed 

snseparably bound up with the ideas belonging 
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to a professional army. Тһе Volunteer movement of 
the last century—and, of course, to a much greater extent 


` its descendant, the Territorial Force—had done something 


to acquaint us with the idea of a fighting force with a 
citizen and unprofessional basis; but it had not done 
very much, The value of the Territorial army was 
persistently challenged by those whose dearest hope it 
was to see its principle extended by the application of 
compulsion; and in denying the value of the principle 
of the citizen army, as far as it had then been applied in 
this country, the hostile critics of the Territorial Force 
were inevitably doing something which, in the eyes of 
the ordinary man, seemed not very distinguishable from 
denying the value of the principle itself. The only 
army which he had been taught to take seriously was 
the old regular army, and when he thought of that 
army he thought of it as a class and profession as 
specialised, and as much removed from his own life as 
that of any other trade or profession apart from the one 
that he happened to have adopted as his own. To think 
of the old army was to think of the Mulvaneys, of the 
men who could say with him, “Im a borrn scut ау the 
barrick-room. ‘The army’s mate and dhrink to me 

an’ the pipe-clay’s in the marrow av me.” It is not a 
literally accurate conception of the old army, for such 
an inveterate aptitude for military life as Mulvaney’s 
was a long way from being the general rule. But it well 
illustrates the conception of the professional army and 
the immense gulf which divides it from the conscript 
armies of the Continent, where military training is an 
inevitable and accepted part of every citizens duty, 
and where, in the vast majority of cases, the pipe-clay 
is as little innate and in the marrow of a man as the 
obligation to pay his income tax or poor rate. 
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An open-air lecture in the Parks, Oxford. I., N. I. 
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HISTORY OF THE WAR. 


A COMPARISON OF EFFORTS. 


It was this new conception of the army--the conception 
of an army for which every physically-fit citizen is eligible 
and may be required —with which the country was now 
suddenly faced. There will be very few observers of any 
judgment who will deny that, in the circumstances, 
the response was very wonderful indeed, and the most 
extraordinary tribute to the spirit and determination of 
the British people. Not only was this conception of the 
army something in which the Englishman was very inex- 
perienced, but the war was not being fought on British 
soil. Let strategists and statesmen proclaim the impossi- 
bility of making war on a limited liability as clearly 
as they will, and as forcibly as is undoubtedly necessary ; 
yet, in considering the recruiting for our new armies, 
it cannot be overlooked that our undefeated navy was 

the greatest assurance of the safety of these shores, and, 
further, that in any event, the Germans had no men to 
spare from Continental engagements for a serious invasion 
of this country. When, bearing these considerations 
soberly in mind, we consider what was done during the 
first year of the war towards the raising of the first 
citizen combatant army that these islands had known, 
the result assuredly denotes a national endeavour that 
cannot be paralleled in any period of our history. At no 
time during the Napoleonic campaigns, when the danger 
to these islands was more imminent than any that the 
present war has offered, had we more than 300,000 men 
under regular arms, both abroad and in this country. 
The Militia Ballot Act was in operation, and from the 
militia, so compulsorily raised under that Act, the armies 
on the Continent were .fed and reinforced, largely by 
indirect compulsion, which lay in making the service 
and discipline in the militia—which was raised for home 
service—so harsh that the troops serving in it accepted 
foreign service in the regular army as a welcome escape. 
Yet even with this important element of compulsion added 
to the dangers which threatened, the total number of men 
under arms—300,000—represented only about one out 
of 43 of the total population. But within one year of 
the present struggle the voluntary system, with no element 
of compulsion save the subtle one provided by the pressure 
of public opinion, had yielded an army which, from the 
figures that are known, it is quite safe to say amounted 
to five men for every two, in proportion to the increased 
Population of the country, raised during the Napoleonic 
wars, 

In considering the recruiting and composition of 
the new citizen armies, the Territorials must at once be 
taken into account. In character and moral the 
Territorials can be considered as the advance guard 
of what very soon came to be known as “ Kitchener's 
Army an advance guard recruited and partially trained 
long before the war was thought of, but with the greatest 
part of its training still to be undergone. Indeed, the 
Territorials, who were embodied on the eve of war, were 
Probably more truly typical of the citizen army than the 
Majority of the men who made up the first great rush to 
dis recruiting offices at the very beginning of the struggle. 
To a very large extent the men who then presented them- 
as would be of Pretty much the same stamp ES 
de hou the original Expeditionary Force пас ев 
tlie 115 3 The sum total of the forces which were Led N к 
Mei armies can be conceived as à mesh ше e 
it d finer as the war went on, In the first few weeks 

s sufficiently loosely drawn to catch only those meu 
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ich some natural aptitude for adventure and more thau 
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as in peace time, a good percentage whose civil ties had 
been arbitrarily severed for them, for in the carly days 
of the war there was considerable unemployment, and 
the apparent promise of more. Thus the embodied 
Territorial Force was the first and truest example of the 
citizen army in being. Its members had been recruited 
in time of peace from the public-spirited of all classes. 
To the majority of its members the possibility of active 
service had been a remote one—-there were men in its ranks 
with very real and onerous civil ties and responsibilities. 
Moreover, the Territorials had been enrolled originally 
for home defence only. Simultaneously with the embodi- 
ment of the force its members were asked to do vastly 
more than was contained in their original undertaking. 
They were asked to volunteer for service abroad, and the 
response to this request—seventy per cent of the embodied 
Territorials volunteered at once—represented a spirit very 
much more significant and prophetic of the later develop- 
ments of recruiting than the boom enlistment figures of 
the first few days of August, 1914. It was the forerunner 
of the spirit which a year after was to bring a nation, 
that had been slowly awakened to a full realisation of 
the task and responsibilities which it had undertaken, 
to accept willingly the National Register, and, as its later 
outcome, the recruiting scheme which Lord Derby was 
appointed to direct--a scheme in which the voluntary 
system was transformed out of all recognition from any- 
thing which had previously been understood by the term. 


THE AWAKENING OF THE COUNTRY. 


Collectively, the awakening was slow, and, from the 
considerations which have been presented above, and by 
reason of the complete break with all our national 
traditions which it implied, it was bound to be so. There 
have been many journalists, and behind them many 
more private individuals, who have made this slowness 
a matter for bitter complaint. How they would have 
quickened it is not apparent. In pure theory, compulsory 
military service from the moment the war began would 
have quickened it, but in practice to have imposed com- 
pulsory military service upon a nation to whose general 
traditions and life it was utterly uníamiliar-—and which 
for the great part had not realised or been prepared for 
its need—would have been almost certainly disastrous 
in the dissension and social disorganisation which it 
would have caused. Rightly or wrongly with that point 
this chapter is not concerned—the public attitude of the 
Government before the war had not prepared the people 
of this country for a Continental struggle of the kind 
with which they were now faced; and any consideration 
of the conduct of that struggle must be conditioned by 
a full appreciation of that fact. Mr. Kipling, in much 
the finest poem which he hes given us for some years, 
describes the outlook 2s it had presented itself to many 
at the beginning of the war in very stirring lines :— 


Once more we hear the word 
That sickened earth of old : 

* No law except the sword, 
Unsheathed and uncontrolled.” 


Comfort, content, delight 
The ages’ slow-bought gain, 
They shrivelled in a night; 
Only ourselves remaiu 
To face the naked days, 
In silent fortitude, 
Through perils and dismays 
Renewed and re-renewed, 
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Recruits at physical drill in the snow. [Central News. 
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те problem was how to make this point of view 
appreciated by a democracy which had not been prepared 
for the war, and whose own soil was in no apparent danger, 
It was a very great problem, and one which time alone 
could solve with safety; for though in a democracy the 
pace of the fleet may not be quite the pace of the slowest 
ship, it is sufficiently so to make all attempts which do 
not pay any regard at all to this principle matters of 
great hazard and possible disaster. 
One attempt was made by the recruiting authoritics 
in the early days of the war to speed up the process 
whereby the idea of a citizen army was being gradually 
brought home to the whole nation--that is to say; an 
attempt of more significant novelty than the ordinary 
recruiting appeals, : 
of which the fullest 
use and extension 
were being made. 
Early in November, 
1914, а voluntary 
canvass of the men 
eligible for military 
service was under- 
taken, and under the 
same scheme such 
men were invited 
either to enlist at 
once or to register 
themselves as 
willing to do so on 
being notified that 
their services were 
required. The inten- 
tion of the scheme 
was to ensure a 
steady stream of 
recruits in such 
quantities and at 
such times as the 
military authorities 
could conveniently 
deal with them. Ex- 
cept by virtue of the 
indirect influence 
which it brought to 
bear on recruiting, 
the scheme was a 
failure. It was 
entirely voluntary, 
and its results, 
both in the number 
of available recruits 
Which it revealed 
and the response 
to the conditions of deferred enlistment, were very disap- 
Pointing. At the same time the progress of the recruiting 
lor the new citizen army was very creditable, and the 
Mere fact that the Parliamentary Recruiting Committee 
had Considered such a.scheme advisable undoubtedly 
iar en very importantly to the general awakening 
moge Country to the task that lay before it. In the n 
B 115 of the war the recruiting organisation, охегроме - 
ut problem of dealing with the great пише 
Mien А ad adopted for a time the desperate remedy 9t 
ia & the minimum physical standard for the new army 
а pitch which would obviously prevent great numbers 
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was followed by the scheme for a voluntary register: 
henceforward it was obvious that every available man 
was needed and could be used. 

$ The recruiting for the new citizen army was now in 
full swing. And for the first year of the war it is safe to 
say that the unaided voluntary system was yielding all 
the men which the military authorities could train and 
equip, though, inevitably, it was not yielding them with 
all the steadiness and convenience which were desirable. 
Within the first three months of the war 700,000 men had 
enlisted in the new armies. And after this first skimming 
of the cream of the voluntary system the yield was still 
шоге a remarkable tribute to the spirit and determination 
of the British people. In the Manchester district—the 
recruiting returns 
from which were 
among the steadiest 
and most satisíac- 
tory of any district 
in the country— 
within the third 
week of November 
two complete ser- 
vice battalions of 
the Manchester 
Regiment were 
raised. And each 
new recruit for 
the citizen army 
brought home to 
those who remained 
behind the need for 
their help—ior the 
force of example 
naturally proved 
one of the most 
potent of recruiting 
agencies, and when 
a шап saw his civil 
friends and associ- 
ates in the army 
it became increas- 
ingly difficult for 
him to give himself 
an honest reason 
why he should 
not be there as 
well. А new 
responsibility was 
attached to British 
citizenship, and the 
acceptance of 
it was creating for 
the first time a 
British citizen army for service beyond our own shores, 


THE CITIZEN ARMY IN THE FIELD. 


To the fighting capabilities of the new armies, whether 
in Flanders or the Dardanelles, full tribute has been 
paid by all the commanders under whom they served. 
In the measured phrases of a despatch from Sir John 
French: 


„It is evident that great trouble and much hard work 
have been expended on these units during their training at 
home, and it is found that they have received such sound 
teaching that a short period of instruction in trench life under 
fire soon enables them to take their places with credit beside 
their acclimatised comrades of the older formations.” 
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The headquarters of a new division of the Royal Field Artillary, where а number of old tramcars have 
been turned into divisional offices, etc. [Central News, 
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Nor, in every case, were the new troops given much 
opportunity to ''acclimatise" themselves to the full 
and terrible rigours of modern warfare. ‘The same blind 
chance to which each individual soldier commits his life 
is incalculably at work with the destinies of his Tegiment ; 
and with the best of plans a tiny accident may iru 
raw troops receiving a ' baptism of fire" from which 
few will emerge, while more acclimatised units are in 
reserve and comparative safety. In the Second Battle 
of Ypres some of the Territorial battalions engaged had 
landed in France barely a week before they found them- 
selves involved in the most desperate trench fighting. 
Yet they acelimatised themselves and bore their part 
with admirable for- 
titude. And when 
one  realises the 
accumulated hor- 
rors which make up 
the "climate" of 
a modern battle, 
there is not much 
reason to doubt the 
existence of the old 
manly virtues 
among the men 
from whom Britain's 
first citizen army 
was recruited. ‘The 
overwhelming con- 
centration of artil- 
lery fire, the poison 
gas and asphyxia- 
ting shells, and the 
close quarter fight- 
ing with hand 
grenades and flame 
projectors, present 
а combination of 
scientific terrors to 
which no warfare 
of old can offer 
a parallel, Arma- 
geddon has been 
complicated by all 
the many inven- 
tions" of the 
Preacher, and in 


face of them 
man may well 
Seem little more 


than the helpless 
Victim of his own . 
ingenuity, 
8 There is little enough opportunity for the picturesque 
in such fighting as this. That was a fine bit,” wrote a 
Soldier wounded in the retreat from Mons, after he had 
Watched “from a distance the spectacle of a victorious 
charge by British cavalry, There speaks the professional 
Soldier of a war episode of the older style. But in the 
fighting to which the new citizen army came out there 
Were no spectacles of this kind. And the true measure 
of the Spirit of the citizen army lies in its frank recognition 
of the change. In the letters home from the new army 
Опе finds over and over again not a tribute to the 
ШЕ шыу, of war, but an acceptance of its new 
ae “ However men can possibly live against 
8 methods of war is indeed wonderful," writes а 
corporal in the Sherwood Foresters, c 95 the most fiendish 
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things possible are employed.” Or an officer writes of 

the preliminary bombardment which prepared for the 

Battle of Neuve Chapelle: “I heard one of my men say, 

“ВШ, is this the end of the earth?’ I don't blame him 

for thinking so; it seemed to me as if it was. We could 

sec in the distance great masses of flame, smoke, earth, 

and brick, all ascending together as the great shells 

Screamed over our heads and burst among the German 

entrenchments and the houses of the villages." And the 

same writer's acceptance of the situation is conveyed 

in the reflection, Modern warfare is such an infernal 

business that any man who isn’t killed ought to be 

cheerful" It is nothing but hell here," says another 

letter. The days 

are just spaces of 

time followed by 

nights wherein so 

many shells can be 

hurled across from 

one line to the 

other.” In the 

official reports such 

a period would be 
blandly described 
by the remark that 
"there have been 
artillery duels,” or 
“ on the rest of the 
front there is noth- 
ing to report." Only 
when ап attack 
has developed have 
the official commu- 
nications anything 
of importance to 
report. Аца here 
is, in brief, the 
soldier's account of 
a successful German 
attack: — Just as 
we returned to the 
line after a short 
rest the attack was 
made to retake 
this trench. First, 
there was a ter- 
rible bombardment 
by guns, bombs, 
rifles, and machine- 
guns, and then 
they sent streams 
of flaming liquid 
into our trench. 
It was impossible to live in it, and the boys were 
forced to retire." 
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THE STICKING POWER OF THE NEW ARMY. 

This was the kind of fighting in which the soldiers 
of the citizen army found themselves, and this was their 
recognition of it. And yet they withstood these terrors, 
aud the courage which enabled them to do so is all the 
greater for clear appreciation of them. Precisely what 
those terrors amounted to, even in the military estimation, 
is shown in a letter from one of the officers attached to 
the staff of an infantry brigade during the fighting round 
Hooge: “ Theoretically, the battle was won and lost 
many times during the day. Judging by text-book 
standards of losses that troops will stand, our attack was 
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destroyed at various points during the day, and the 
Germans on at least three occasions submitted to losses 
out of all proportion to those that men are supposed 
to be able to suffer without loss of moral.” With the 
Loos fighting and the advance at the end of September, 
1915, came, for the majority of the new army in the 
field, their first experience of anything approaching the 
mobile warfare of older days, and the difference was at 
Once recognised and appreciated. ''It was splendid,” 
writes one soldier. “Line after line of them went up 
the hill in open order. It was quite a treat to see it after 
being stuck in the same place for months past, and then 
to be able to go ahead into, as it seemed, new country. 
; - I have experienced real open fighting this time, 
and like it much better than trench fighting.” 

But the greatest difference of all between the new 
Citizen army and the old professional army which it 
replaced lay, naturally enough, їп the way the new аппу, 
in its letters home, leaned on the life and England which 
It had left behind. To the “borm scut av the barrick 
om!“ active service is the natural and acceptable ful- 
a of the career and training he had chosen. To 
int 1 in the citizen army it was an unanticipated 
E 0 ude in the world which he had been called 50 
А or to abandon, and which he hoped to regain. 
= udon Territorial, writing home in the wiuter of 
ee eo described the men of his regiment, when they 
7 eir billets in a village behind the lines, as setting 

Or the trenches very much in the same way as they 


Central News. 


and receiving the greetings of their French host for all the 
world as if their safe return was a matter of time alone, 
and the task before them no more hazardous than those 
attached to the office stool and its routine. In action it is 
the comparisons which are suggested by the old life that 
present themselves. The London soldier thinks of the 
illuminations at Earl's Court, and his northern comrade 
of the fireworks at Belle Vue. They started firing soon 
after dawn," writes a north-country Yeomanry officer, 
of the Turkish attack in Gallipoli. “For all the world 
it looked like a Belle Vue firework show.” And when, 
a day or two later, he finds a Manchester Territorial, 
who minds his clothes whilst bathing, “ we both recognised 
the similarity and wished we were there!” 


THE UNPROFESSIONAL SOLDIER. 

There is extraordinarily little of any conventional 
parade of courage in the letters home from the new army 
in the field, ‘The courage is there, but out of all the ways 
in which it finds written expression the praise of war 
and the joy of battle is conspicuously absent. The courage 
of the citizen army is more than ever the courage of 
men standing up to a thoroughly: bad job and pretty well 
aware both of the badness of the job and the demand 
which facing it puts upon them, Sometimes it is accepted 
with that brave gaiety which declines to regard the badness 
of the job at all, and, flying to the other extreme, persists 
that it is more tiresome than terrible. The trenches are 
a weariness, and the daily bombardment a spectacle which 
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The New Army in training at the Farriers' School. 
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Canadian cavalry cheering the King after being inspected by him at thair training ground in England. 


Central News. 


billets--on, on, on--and nothing bores me so much. 
And when once a shell has burst twenty yards away 
you have seen all that you will ever see in a trench.” 
That is one way in which a man may “carry on ” in face 
of the naked days, when all that is ordinarily meant by 
“comfort, content, delight " seems to have left the world 
for ever. Another will write home quite frankly that, 
when the orders for the advance at Neuve Chapelle were 
received, “the mere idea of attacking sent cold shivers 
down my spine, and I don’t think any of the other spines 
Were much warmer than mine.” Yet the writer, until he 
Was wounded, led his men through some of the heaviest 
fighting of March roth and 11th with the greatest 
courage and determination. One finds this full realisation 
of the horrors of war side by side with a determined 
acceptance of them again and again in the letters home 
from Flanders and the Dardanelles. It is rarely expressed 
With such clearness as in the following extract from the 
letter of a Manchester officer serving in Gallipoli; but 
the passage is a very significant illustration of how deep 
and vital may be the difference between the outlook of 
the citizen and the professional soldier :- - 


“There are none of us here who have seem war can ever 
desire another. I hate it, and everything belonging to it. 
It all seems so inadequate that might should be right, ог, 
shall I say, that right has to prove itself might to gain the 
Victory? Very few can face such a crisis with equanimity. 
I cannot, and never shall, Perhaps men who are boru soldiers 
can laugh at death and revel in war; but I, who am only à 
Poor lawyer, who has temporarily dofied the robe to don 
Khaki, must confess that I prefer the robe, I do mot say 
that 1 am not taking pride in doing my work I take au 
immense pride in my work because it is my duty, aud I 


Me d do my best. But the work gives me no pleasure of 
itself." 
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The ‘ born soldier " who comes to acclimatise himself 
to the ordeal of modern warfare is at any rate not likely 
to find it complicated by such reflections as these; but 
the citizen turned soldier has a bigger task before him, 
since he carries perpetually with him the ideas and 
comparisons of his old life. The young officer, journeying 
to the Flanders front for the first time, cannot quite 
get over the feeling of being a tourist.” And with a 
certain pathos lie remarks that he is glad that the country 
is flat and ugly and the weather dull, “as it would be 
a pity to see beautiful country laid waste, and tine weather 
makes one think of other things than fighting.” Yet 
man is an organism with а wonderful spiritual capacity for 
adapting itself to its environment, and many members of 
* Kitchener's army“ seem to have acclimatised themselves 
to their new liie with a thoroughness which could hardly 
be improved on by the most high-spirited man-at-arms. 
Bravery and high spirits are, after all, at least as con- 
tagious as timidity or panic. And if one soldier is in a 
mood to write, after a day or two away from the trenches, 
“it did me good at -—- three days ago to hear the 
snipers’ bullets smacking into the parapet behind. It 
sounds funny, but it is a fact,” his attitude is not likely 
to be without its effect on the men in contact with him. 
Among the first troops landed at Suvla Bay in August. 
1915, was one of the many service battalions of the 
Manchester Regiment. Although it was night, they were 
under fire from the ‘Turks, and a difficulty arose in getting 
the machine-guns ashore. A sergeant of the machine-gun 
section jumped into the sea- -there was nearly six feet of 
water to be got through--holding his gun above his 
head. He was out of his depth, and the gun was too 
heavy for him to swim with it. He tried to walk under 
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without it, but, not to be defeated, dived again and again 
in the darkness until he had found his gun and carried 
it to tlie beach. Here, again, the force of example must 
have been of great value to the other men; and the 
citizen soldier who set it had certainly had little enough 
time to “ acclimatise ” himself to active service, Collective 
and individual instances of coürage and devotion could 
be multiplied without end; in truth, the essential spirit 
and determination of the new citizen army are no nore 
in question than those of the original Expeditionary 


Rifle practice "under fire": Harmless bombs are being exp 
may become accustomed to noise and smoke, 
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Force, The moral which is to be drawn from the dis- 
appointments on the British fronts during the period 
that the new army was coming into action at any 
Tate conveys no reflection on the spirit of the troops. 
It lies rather in the fact that, great and unexpected 
as had been the break with national traditions involved 
in the raising of a British citizen army for service 
abroad, we had found it easier to raise that army than 
to train up staffs capable of directing its great numbers 
with complete success. 


loded In front of the trenches so that the recruits 
and not ba put off their aim by them. 
[Central News. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 
ECONOMIC REACTIONS. 


THE DISLOCATION OF FOREIGN TRADE—CHANGES IN COMMERCIAL LAW-—THE DISPLACEMENT OF CAPITAL AND LABOUR— 
THE NEW RELATIONS BETWEEN THE STATE AND PRIVATE ENTERPRISE--THE WAR AND FISCAL POLICY. 


HE war is not only a great military fact, but 
it is also a great economic fact. Certain 
conomic aspects have been discussed else- 
where in this history--notably finance, and the 

ret etion on labour, The object of this chapter is to 
consider other features of the economic influence oi the 
war, both immediate and possibly ephemeral, and remoter 
and more probably permanent. We may roughly indicate 
the scope of this inquiry by premising that the war has 
affected the economic lile of the belligerent countries 
primarily in the following ways: (1) by interference with 
their trade markets--in other words, with their foreign 
trade; (2) by dislocating their commercial law, and, 
Consequently, the industry and commerce housed within 
that framework of commercial law; (3) by displacing 
labour and capital; (4) by altering the ideas and 
Principles governing industry, and chiefly by modifying 
the traditional or conventional relations between the 
State and private enterprise; (5) by modifying taxation 
and the economic system bound up with fiscal policy. 
Let us consider these various influences in succession. 


EFFECTS OF THE BLOCKADE. 
i (1) The opening of war closed all enemy markets, 
Sante at any rate, to British trade, and closed 

itish markets to enemy tradeo. Jah liii AB HOG, {һе 


place to consider the relation of these various changes 
to international law, but only their economic con- 
sequences. It is obvious thet they affected English 
industry and commerce in four ways: by depriving 
them of certain markets; by denying them certain com- 
modities ; by deranging the complex system of international 
adjustments by which the business accounts between 
nations are settled; aud by reducing the amount of 
apparatus (chiefly shipping) available for international 
commerce. ‘The shutting of belligerent markets to British 
trade was a more serious blow in the carly weeks of war 
than later, Such great labour forces were diverted from 
normal production, either to the army or to supplying 
the anny, that our export trade had a restricted need 
of the lost markets; but it probably played an obscure 
but important part in accentuating the evil of the high 
rate of exchange with the United States, by depriving 
us of much of the Continental machinery with which 
in normal times we help to balance our accounts with 
America, It was felt more severely in relation to our 
imports than in relation to our exports. But it is interest- 
ing to observe how rapidly industry accommodated itself 
to the changed conditions. This was not due to the 
loudly-trumpeted campaign for " capturing 3erman trade, 
oi which much was heard iu the early days of the war. 
(To some extent British manufacturers took to making 
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substitutes; to some extent they sought substitutes in 
new markets, notably in the United States and Japan ; 
and to some extent, under licence or with the tacit 
sanction of the authorities, supplies were allowed to enter 
this country which, directly or indirectly, came from the 
old enemy source. 

Prices, of course, rose, but the rise was not confined 
to those commodities for the supply of which in peace 
time we were largely dependent upon enemy production. 
It seriously affected, among other things, foodstufis. 
The outbreak of war put out of trade, as a result 
either of capture or of internment, all enemy merchant 
ships except those which could still ply in the Baltic. 
This meant a very serious diminution of the world's 
available tonnage, which might have been corrected 
to some extent had the United States Government 
been able to carry out its project of buying interned 
enemy steamers and running them under the American 
flag. ‘The Allies, however, announced that they would 
not recognise such transfers, and later an Order in 
Council was issued exposing to capture all ships, even 
though under a neutral flag, in enemy or partially in 
enemy ownership. As a result of these measures all 
enemy merchant ships (except prizes) were lost to the 
commerce of the world. The consequent deficiency of 
profit was accentuated by losses in the course of warlike 
operations, and by heavy: requisitions for naval and 
military purposes. At the beginning of 1914 there were 
over eleven millions of steam and sailing tonnage employed 
in trading. The Admiralty requisitioned about 800 
ships, twenty per cent of all above 1,000 tons, of which 
250 were liners and 550 general traders. ‘They later on 
took up nearly 300 trading steamships of under 1,000 
tons, and many tugs, yachts, and trawlers. It has been 
estimated that owing to losses and the requirements of the 
Admiralty, there was a net diminution of about twenty- 
five per cent of the number of vessels available for the 
ocean oversea trade. ‘There was also a reduction of the 
foreign shipping available by thirty-five per cent. 


THE WAR AND FREIGHTS. 


The volume of British imports was almost maintained, 
and, if account be taken of imports of Government stores, 
was largely exceeded, though, of course, exports fell 
heavily, ‘The average freight in wheat in 1915 as com- 
pared with 1914 was nearly trebled, and the freight in 
other commodities went up even more. These averages 
conceal a good deal of the fluctuation, and the freights 
varied greatly from market to market. Without doubt, 
the profits of shipowners increased enormously, and the 
hunt for the largest profit created other problems, 
Which will be considered elsewhere. True, the rise in 
freights was not exclusively responsible for the increase 
In freights, but it was one factor, and not an inconsiderable 
one, 

How far are the war changes which have been sketched 
above likely to be permanent, and to survive peace? 
Some are obviously ephemeral. The railways and the 
Ports will, with peace, return to the normal. British 
shipping, which, in spite of losses, is being increased by 
new construction, will, when the Admiralty releases it, 
Speedily reconcile itself to more natural conditions. But 
Will certain industries, which have been temporarily 
built up, here or in neutral countries, or crippled in enemy 
countries, return with peace to pre-war conditions? Will 
the old lines of commerce, twisted by war out of the 
Straight, return? We may take, as the industry having 
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The war, by eliminating the German shipowner (the 


British shipowners’ most serious competitor), and by 
giving the British shipowner unparalleled prosperity, 
has given British shipping a greater pre-eminence than 
ever. Will the German shipowner return to his old place, 
or will any neutral take it? 1615 highly improbable that 
any neutral will take it, for President Wilson's efforts 
to restore the American mercantile marine have failed 
badly, in spite of the Panama Canal. If we were to 
accept Herr Ballin's words at their face value, it is equally 
improbable that the German shipowner would return. 
Herr Ballin argued that the war, by showing the uncertainty 
of the economic basis of the German shipping industry, 
would prevent capital from flowing into it, unless the 
war closed with guarantees for the future. The particular 
guarantees indicated by Herr Ballin—the equivalent of 
German naval supremacy—may be excluded, though it 
is just possible that the Powers may take up with a new 
mind the question of “the freedom of the seas —in other 
words, of the status of peaceful commerce during war. 
But even if it be assumed that the distribution of sea 
power remains unchanged in any way aíter the war, it 
is probable that the German mercantile marine will fight 
hard to recover, and even extend, its old position. А 
repetition of the present war during the next fifty years 
is highly improbable, and that is sufficient security ior 
capital. It should be noted that the great German shipping 
companies are reported to be ordering ships for the future. 


GOMMERGE AFTER THE WAR. 


One factor which may play a part in determining 
the future of commerce is sentiment. The intense 
antipathy between the Allies and the Central Powers 
may result in efforts, either private or public, to prevent 
the renewal of the old commercial relations between them. 
The sentiment of individual traders is not likely to be 
as powerful a factor as some apparently believe. It may 
well operate where it involves no monetary loss, but 
where it does involve loss a private boycott is hardly 


- conceivable in our Western world. 


The general conclusion would seem to be that inter- 
national commerce is not likely to be seriously transformed 
by the war. ‘There is a further question, whether the 
world will take long to recover the economic wastage 
of the war. The most serious elements of this wastage 
are the loss of arms and the loss of brains. The fine 
intelligences which have been blotted out, and the labour 
forces which have been ruined, cannot be replaced speedily ; 
but scientific knowledge, and the mechanism of production 
which it brings into being, are preserved in the modern 
world even though the individual perishes. It is reason- 
able to conclude that the actual material wastage will 
be made good speedily enough, but the future rate of 
expansion will be checked by the loss of brains and arms. 
The world may soon be as rich as it was, but it will 
never be as rich as it would have been but for the war. 

(2) Some reference has already been made to legal 
changes affecting the conduct of commerce and industry. 
The Courts and the Legislature interfered radically with 
contract. Of the moratorium established at the beginning 
of the war an account will be found in an earlier chapter, 
but it is possible that the moratorium may be revived 
and extended in connection with rents, It has been 
complained that landlords have been raising the rents of 
workers and the dependants of soldiers, and the Govern- 
ment has promised action if no voluntary remedy is found. 
There is also at the time of writing much discussion of 
a moratorium for rent in the event of Lord Derby’s 
оп. Digitized by eGangotri 
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New workmen's dwellings being bullt at Woolwich, a task undertaken by the Government in order to provide 
accommodation for the greatly Increased number of workmen at the Woolwich Arsenal. 
[Record Press S] 
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scheme, ог some system of compulsion, sweeping yet 
nen i d 

larger numbers of inen into the army. In France, such a 

provision was made at the beginning of war. 


SUSPENSION OF PATENTS. 


Of more directly commercial importance is the suspen- 
sion of enemy patents, It was found that the patent law 
put the manufacture of some essential and many important 
commodities under enemy control. A number of private 
persons saw in the suspension of enemy patent Tights 
the possibility of making large profits, but the adminis- 
tration of the law was more equitable than their imagining. 
"he Controller of Patents was appointed as a tribunal 
to advise the Board of Trade. ‘The practice adopted was 
not to grant patents but to grant licences, and, rather 
than monopoly licences, to make the protected article 
or preparation the subject of open competition. ‘There 
were till October 387 applic:.tions for licences under 294 
enemy-owned patents; 245 licences were granted, and 
two patents were declared void on the ground that there 
was no subject matter for patent rights. Three patents 
were suspended without the grant of a licence, and in 
thirty-one cases applicants were refused as not competent 
to carry on the manufacture of the article. No monopoly 
licences were issued. In some cases branches of enemy 
firms were allowed to continue the manufacture of 
patented commodities under the supervision of a receiver. 
The number of applications does not seem very large, 
but they covered important commodities, and it was 
discovered that the Germans had developed a system of 
protecting by a chain of patents. 

The question arises what will be the future of the 
industries which have been built up on the suspension 
of German patent rights. One may presume that the 
importance of the capital converted in this way should 
not be exaggerated. The Board of ‘Trade’s present 
intention is to make the licences granted to British 
traders permanent if satisfactory terms can be made 
with the German owners after the war. In the mean- 
time, the royalties are being collected by the Public 
Trustee. It should be remembered that whether it is 
worth while for а British firm to continue manufacturing 
after the war depends on whether it is cheaper to make 
the article here or import it, and that is in part affected 
by the refusal of tlie Board of Trade to grant monopoly 
licences. ‘There ought to be no excessive expectations 
of great permanent changes in British industry as а result 
of this suspension of patent rights, especially as the total 
amount of royalties received by the Public ‘Trustee is 
at the date of the last report only 41,000; the royalties 
average five per cent on the selling price. Partly this is 
to be explained by the claims of war work, which is so 
Profitable as not to make speculative new ventures equally 
attractive ; partly it is due to the conviction of manufac- 
turers that war conditions are ephemeral, and the law 
that the race is to the swift will assert itself once again 
when the war ends. 

Reference may be made to another legal change, 
Which, though limited in its influence, illustrates how 
lightly the law of contract may be regarded when it stands 
m the way of State war interests. It was found that 
German firms had obtained practically a monopoly of 
the output of spelter in the British Empire, and that in 
Particular the extensive Australian producers of spelter 
Were bound to a German firm. ‘The result was that, 
s the German firm could not take delivery, the metal 

ecessary in the manufacture of munitions) Was not 


to have the contracts with the German firm declared not 
only suspended, but null and void, and a decision to this 
efiect was obtained. ‘The law, it will be seen, can be far 
less rigid than is commonly supposed. 

The war also involved the suspension of the protection 
of enemy copyright. It cannot be said, however, that 
this produced notable changes. The general antipathy 
towards things German prevented any public demand 
for translations from general German literature, but there 
were a number of translations of special books bearing 
upon the war. Most of these, however, were of no 
literary value, although a few were. ‘The sociologist who 
is anxious for evidence of the literary reactions of war 
must look rather to the growing familiarisation with 
Russian writings, though there, too, he will һе disap- 
pointed if he sets his hopes too high. 


THE MUNITIONS ACT. 


The chief interference of the law with industry was 
by executive act under legislative authority. It affected 
both distribution and production. Under the defence 
of the Realm Acts, the Munitions Act, and other statutes- - 
and the regulations made under these Acts--the Govern- 
ment took power to prohibit or control the whole of the 
export trade, and to control the manufacture of munitions. 
Under Section то of the Munitions of War Act, the 
Government has the right-- 


* to regulate or restrict the carrying on of any work in any 
factory, workshop, or other premises, or the engagement 
or employment of any workman or all or amy classes of 
workmen therein, or to remove the plant therefrom with a 
view to maintaining or increasing the production of munitions 
in other factories, workshops, or premises, ог to regulate and 
control the supply of metals aud materials that may be required 
for any articles for use in war.” 


Other very extensive powers over industry, and those 
engaged in industry, are given by the Munitions Act and 
other statutes. These will be discussed later. For the 
present it should be noted that the Government has an 
absolute control over the plant premises, and, to a lesser 
extent, the workers in any factory which might con- 
ceivably be used for the manufacture of munitions, as 
well as power to start wholly new factories. 

A succession of proclamations controlled the export 
trade, The export of certain classes of goods—mostly 
those of direct utility in war—is prohibited to all 
destinations. ‘The exportation of another class is pro- 
hibited to destinations abroad other than British Possessions 
and Protectorates. Another class of goods may be 
exported not only within the British Empire, but also 
to certain foreign countries. These prohibitions are not 
so rigorous as they шау secem, for, in many instances, 
export is allowed under licence, although the procuring 
of a licence is often a cumbrous procedure, and coniplaints 
have been frequent of too numerous changes in the lists 
of goods and in the mode of administration.” The object 
of all these provisions is not only to prevent contraband 
trade, but to give effect to the blockade of German 
commerce aimed at. The same object is furthered by 
a law requiring declarations as to the ultimate destination 
of exported goods, and by the restriction of export to 
certain prescribed channels, It has been the aim of the 
British authorities to have set up in the neutral countries 
in contact with Germany Trading Trusts, which should 
control the import and export trade of that country. 
The British Government allows consignments to and 
from these trusts, and these trusts are under an obligation 
to prevent contraband trade with Germany, Such trusts 
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have been established in Switzerland, Holland, Denmark, 
and Norway, but efforts to establish one in Sweden broke 
down. No account of the procedure of these trusts has 
ever been given to Parliament, and their effectiveness 
as machinery for harmonising neutral rights with the 
blockade of Germany must remain, in the absence of 
full information, a subject for speculation, 

It has been complained that this machinery and the 
blockade generally, have been used to monopolise inter- 
national trade in British interests, but there is no 
evidence to justify such a charge. On the contrary, 
not only has the normal trade of neutrals with neutrals 
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mystery counts for something. But 
be set certain circumstances- the 
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of Great Britain, her extensive einpire, her pre-eminence 
in shipping, her central position, her long tradition e 
authority. All these make for the retention of an agency 
business, which is probably more complicated than it 
appears. 


THE FALL IN THE MARGIN. 


(3) The displacement of labour and capital may а 
considered under three aspects—the passage of men out o 
industry into the army and the navy; the traniem 
of labour and capital from one industry to another ; 5 К 
influx of new forces of labour and capital. The num 0 
of men transferred from industry to military or S 
duties is hardly likely to amount to less than 000 
by the close of the war. Both absolutely and тену 
this figure exceeds anything produced by any PEU 
War, for we are for the first time in our history vee 
War not only with our full resources of ships and 8° of 
but also with our full Tesources of soldiers. A conrad 
circumstances has prevented this loss of labour роми. x 
being immediately disastrous—it has been gradus yed ; 
the early weeks of war it helped to absorb the ипешр "A к 
it has come under а voluntary system which ae 
industrial adjustment far better than any other 895 ner 
for the ‘notion that a Government can dictate the 15 ў 
distribution of labour forces better than individua an 
interest Presupposes an intimate knowledge pm; 
efficiency difficult to credit to any existing Gov сме 
Nevertheless, the drafting of millions from ene 
to unproduetive employment has had serious consed put in 
bn BYiikeatylucingotine total national 15 9185 mani- 
Producing a serious shortage of labour which has 
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fested itself not only in higher wages, but also in higher 
prices, in most instances more than counterbalancing 


higher wages. The reduction 
of national production has 
expressed itself most plainly 
in the decline of our export 
trade with the serious com- 
plication of the exchanges. 

The loss of 4,000,000 
men—if it be not made 
good in other ways—is 
equivalent to a reduction of 
the national income by 
some £400,000,000 annually, 
allowing an average earning 
capacity of £100. But that 
does not represent the 
whole economic loss. Mr. 
Asquith estimated the cost 
to the Government of the 
average soldier, and pre- 
sumably also oi the average 


sailor, at from £250 to £300 . 


a year. It is not clear 
whether this estimate is 
meant to include each 
soldier’s share of the cost 
of equipment and munitions. 
What is evident is that 
where there is a fall in 
earning power the only way 
to compensate for it is 
a corresponding economy 
in expenditure. These 
4,000,000 fighting men, 
however, who have ceased 
to earn at all have trebled 
their expenditure. Has 
civilian economy made good 
the deficit? The evidence 
points the other way, 
although such matters are 
very difficult to determine, 
and the significance of the 
more obvious signs of ex- 
travagance can very easily 
be overrated. Still, there 
is no resisting the conclusion 
that- while the national 
earning power has been 
lessened by the war there 
has been no corresponding 
Sconomy through  thrift. 
The nation is probably not 
only not saving, but is 
actually drawing upon its 
Capital—the nation as dis- 


‘tinguished from the State, 


for that the State is 
living on capital is too 
obvious to need demonstra- 
tion. This living on capital 
expresses itself in a variety 
of ways: loans to, and 
other investments in, foreign 
Countries, decline or vanish 5 
Apparatus, such as railways, 
Toads, and much machinery, 
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is not maintained in proper repair; considerable stock 
disappears; loans arc incurred ; securities are sold 


abroad. ‘The pace at which 
this is going on is difficult 
to estimate, and neither 
the Government nor any 
competent economist has 
investigated the matter. 


THE EFFECT ON CAPITAL. 


Has it already gone so 
far that there is a manifest 
shortage of capital for 
carrying on British industry 
and commerce at present ? 

Although there is visible 
a certain tendency to allow 
fixtures to waste, still there 
is no evidence that industry 
is starved for capital. Two 
circumstances help to ex- 
plain this phenomenon: 
The checking of the export 
of capital has bridged over 
much of the deficit that 
might be created by the 
excess of national spending 
over national earning; the 
teduction in labour force 
means inevitably a re- 
duction in the industrial 
machinery employed and 
in the demand for new 
capital. The uncertainty 
of the economic situation 
and the high rate of 
interest have checked 
venturesome new under- 
takings, and probably the 
vast majority of new 
ventures have been made 
in direct relation .to war 
needs, It is plain, however, 
that the danger of an actual 
famine in capital comes 
nearer as the number of 
men called to the colours 
grows, for this meaus an 
increased wastage, coupled 
with a diminution of the 
economic forces which create 
capital to meet demands. 
Should that situation arise, 

it would be accompanied by 
a rapid depreciation in the 
economic apparatus, and an 
under-feeding and under- 
clothing of the population. 
It this last phenomenon 
has not yet shown itself, it 
is because not only is the 
country managing by one 
device or another to acquire 
what is needed to satisfy 
current wants, but there 
has been a temporary redis- 
tribution of the nation’s 
revenue, The wages of 


oe‏ لت 
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some classes have risen, the dependants of soldiers belonging 


to the working classes are in many instances better ой 
than before the war; employment—-owing 19, Ше E 
of labour to the army--is better and steadier, But а 

this will be changed when peace comes, and the working 
classes will be burdened with heavy taxation to pay 
the interest on loans, while employment and wages will 
(probably aíter a period of collapse) have returned to the 
normal. 

A subject for inquiry 
fixed capital (machinery and the like) 
been wasted as a result of the war, 
the course of military operations, but rendered useless 
by the economic dislocation consequent on war. Fixed 
capital has certainly not been rendered unproductive 
to the same extent as labour, but waste there has been 
on a fair scale, Those businesses specially adapted ior 
enemy markets now closed can have been adjusted to new 
conditions only with loss. Far more important is the 
transformation of industries adapted to the needs of peace 
to war needs and the erection of new works for the 
manufacture of munitions. ‘There will be a double loss- - 
at one end in the change from peace conditions to war 
conditions, and at the other end in the change from war 
conditions to peace conditions. 

Unfortunately, there are no statistical data of the 
transference of labour and capital from one industry to 
another, but the reality of the phenomenon is sufficiently 
evidenced. Fishermen, for instance, have gone into the 
coalmines ; servant girls have become tramguards ; porters 
have become munition workers. The operations of the 
Minister of Munitions give the most striking illustration 
of this phenomenon. This department undertook to form 
a kind of army of volunteer munition workers out of 
skilled artisans not already engaged on such work. These 
volunteers were to work in any factory selected for them. 
The army actually enrolled did not turn out to be very 
large, but that was because private enterprise had already 
drawn heavily on mobile labour. ‘This process of trans- 
ference when it has been studied will throw a new light 
on the Whole problem of the mobility of both labour 
and capital. That capital, in the sense of Savings, is 
mobile has always been understood; but it has been 
Po dup кн ПЕ сары, in the sense of plant, 
TA oi ора Hur : oe therefore largely immobile. 

; his latter assumption has been 

190 A nqualified. Many works and much machinery 
cr ee om eer чл тийуу 
т ; purposes. For instance, a factorv 

engaged in making furniture has found itself Я 
ап important part in the making of rifles, ‘This e 
S the mobility of fixed capital is ап economic fact of 

iportance. In the same way, 


е. labour has acqui 
new mobility. Men and women have ШОКЕ 


processes are much easier to master than they had imagined 
m that in this world of tool-minding the indi ree 
between trade and trade are often imaginary and artifi ©, 
The employers of labour and the owners of capi ine 
learned a similar lesson. ROMS 


. 


would be the amount of 
which has 


playing 
xtension 


: THE PSYCHOLOGICAL CHANGE. 
This psychological change i i 
employer and employed, о сш Jabour, 
the future. The most serious cause of econo 18 Э 
апі, therefore, of unemployment, js the 1910 Кашы 
industries, which fail to Tespond quickly to ا‎ of 
to correct miscalculations. The chief aie d ti 
ii 


rigidity is the conservatism of опасва“ e 


not destroyed in 
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which induces them to persist in a trade or a form t 
production when it would be wise to alter. This RE: 
servatism ought to be undermined as a result of d 
teachings of the war. The workman has discovered that 
he may, with no excessive effort, pass from а suffering 
trade to one that is prosperous ; the employer has fea 
that there are no insuperable obstacles in the Way of 
adapting a factory to a variety of purposes. \Ve ought 
therefore, to expect in the future greater flexibility їп 
meeting economic rises, and consequently less acute 
economic crises. Not only this, but it would be natura] 
to expect a greater alertness, boldness, originality, anq 
general openness of mind in the future conduct of industry. 
If these anticipations should prove correct, some economic 
compensation will have been found for the economic 
waste of the war. 

From the nature of the case, while there has been no 
little mobility of capital as between industry and 
industry, and while capital which would, under ordinary 
conditions, have gone abroad has remained here, there has 
been little influx of capital. That could only come about as 
the result of foreign loans, or as the result of investments 
of foreign capital in British industry. ‘The only loan we 
are known to have raised abroad is tlie one for 500 million 
dollars in America, while there is no evidence of any 
movement of foreign capital towards investment here. 
On the other hand, there has been a notable influx oí 
new labour forces into British industry. Such labour 
forces may be of three kinds--imported from abroad, 
the return of retired workers to industry, the employment 
of natives not hitherto engaged in industry. Under ай 
three heads there have been reinforcements of the army 
of labour. Probably the most notable of foreign recruits 
were the Belgian immigrants. At first they constituted 
а source of apprehension, as it was feared that to give 
them employment would throw British workers out of 
employment ; but the increasing scarcity of labour removed 
such hesitations, and gradually many thousands were 
absorbed into British industry as munition workers ог in 
other capacities. In the pursuit of skilled artisans for 
munition making, these were sought in the Colonies, and 
apparently even in the United States, though it is not 
likely that the total thus obtained was considerable. 

There is plenty of evidence that the demand for 
labour, and the higher wages of labour, recalled to the 
business of production many who had retired from it. 
These were of two classes. Oldish men and women who 
on marriage had abandoned the factory. The second 
class belonged chiefly to the textile trades. These re!" 
forcements constituted an increase in the labour arm 
but it was not without its darker side. Many women 
were tempted from the home to the factory who, in the 
interests of the future of the State, had better been left 
to the care of their families. 

: The new recruits to productive industry S 
kinds- -persons previously engaged in parasitic occupations: 
men who had not hitherto worked with their hands, en 
women who had not hitherto worked. High wages cau 955 
a marked movement from the parasitic to the produci 
occupations, and patriotism induced a number of 1300 
(though not a considerable number) hitherto engage 
Professions or idling to labour with their hands nen. 
the great new source of labour was the influx of уре 
It is difficult to say how far it was an influx of wa 4 
hitherto not engaged in production, how far it W 


UE" jes 
transference of women from parasitic industrie i 
motion 


were of three 


7 а ч u 5 
Women from less skilled and responsible to more 
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and responsible work. Хо reliable statistics exist of the 
number of additional recruits to the army of labour 
from all these various sources, but it has been estimated 
that it may have amounted altogether to an addition 
of ten per cent to the labour forces. 

The changes in labour produced very difficult problems 
and it cannot be said that at the time of writing they 
have been eitlier solved or even seriously grappled with 
The Government demanded of the Trade Unions that 
they should abandon for the period of the war all their 


rules devised for the protection of the standard of life. 


which might restrict output. These rules embrace, among 
other matters, the relations between Union and non- 
Union labour, between skilled and unskilled workers, 
between craft and craft. In addition, there were com- 
plicated questions as to the delimitations of various Unions 
and as to rates of wages. ‘The importance of this obscure 
code of regulations, vast though it is to labour, is not 
readily appreciated by outsiders, and the official tendency 
has been to give not much attention to the difficulties 
of the present, and no thought at all to the problems 
accumulating for the future. Some regulations were 
made by the Ministry of Munitions for the fixing of a 
minimum wage for women workers in controlled factories, 
but they are so vague that their effectiveness has been 
disputed. 

Iwo important questions have been raised by this 
newly-discovered fluidity of labour, which hes, in large 
measure, broken down the old barriers between skilled 
and unskilled labour, and which has introduced women 
to an unprecedented extent into the labour market. Ате 
these changes likely to be permanent? If they are we 
may expect from the first, in the beginning, a lowering of 
wages, followed, however, by a transformation in English 
Trade Unionism. English Trade Unionism, in contra- 
distinction to Australian, has hitherto been aristocratic, 
resting upon and perpetuating a hierarchy of trades and 
workers. With the boundaries between skilled and 
unskilled in large measure eliminated or disputed, there 
will come about a uniformity of interest and sentiment 
among English working men, expressing itselí in com- 
prehensive labour organisations. This should strengthen 
labour in its conflict- with capital, and it may conceivably 
give labour a power in politics and the Legislature far 
greater than it has hitherto enjoyed ; for undoubtedly 
one secret of the political strength of Labour in Australia 


` has been the democratic character of Australian Unionis. 


In guessing at the future of women in industry, it is as well 
not to exaggerate the degree of the change which the 
war has already brought about. 


THE STATE OF COMMERCE. 
. (4) The most notable change in the relations between 
industry and the State has been the extension of State 
interference, which has affected finance, commerce, 
employers and employed. It began with the taking 
over of the railways by the State and the requisitioning 
of mercantile ships for Admiralty purposes. The next 


1655 was to suggest, though not to fix, maximum prices 
or certain foodstuffs, ‘The Government then; in order 
to keep prices down, entered into considerable purchases 
of Sugar, and later bought up the Indian wheat crop, 
while under its instructions the Australian Government 
bought up the meat output. Another step was the limita- 
tion of coal prices. Then the State gave assistance on a 
large scale for the encouragement of the manufacture of 
dyes in this country. It assumed complete control of 
public appeals for capital, but it also raised a loan of 
500 million dollars for the adjustment of the rate of 
exchange. It established a system oi State insurance 
first for the mercantile marine, and later against damage 
to property caused by aircraft and bombardment. It 
took powers to requisition ships to maintain the trade 
with certain markets inadequately supplied, because freight 
rates in other markets were more profitable, and to regulate 
trading between foreign ports. But the greatest changes 
were made in connection with the Ministry of Munitions. 
The profits in munition factories were limited (after а 
fashion), and workmen were practically bound to their 
employers. Specialcourts were set up for their disciplining, 
and very drastic regulations were set up for the control 
of the liquor traffic. The State even began to experiment 
as a liquor dealer. 

An adequate discussion of all these numerous and 
revolutionary activities would fill a volume, and here we 
must be content to consider how far what has been done 
is likely to mean a permanent advance towards State 
Socialism. It cannot be said that all the Government 
measures have been well conceived. The Munitions 
Tribunal and the restrictions upon the liberty of labour 
have provoked much bitterness, and if anything have 
made the idea of State Socialism (at least as developed in 
England in war time) unattractive to working шеп. 
‘The transactions in sugar were so managed that in order 
to prevent a heavy loss to the State the price of sugar 
was kept artificially high--a form of taxation bearing 
with peculiar harshness upon the poor. The handling of 
the problem of coal prices was timorous, and hardly 
‘ntelligible. ‘The handling of financial problems leit room 
for criticism. If the degree of success attained be the 
proper test of permanence, then nearly all the war 
experiments in State Socialism are not likely to outlast 
the war, or to encourage similar ventures for the future. 
This does not mean, of course, that the experiments could 
not have been more skilfully made, but that distinction 
will probably be lost sight ol. Nor need it he supposed 
that the talk of the State giving every one his orders 
and allotting every one his work and his place in society 
will leave much sediment behind. 

(5) In au earlier chapter the introduction by Mr. 
McKenna of the beginnings of a protective tariff was 
discussed. Efforts are being made to extend that 
tariff, and there is some discussion of the possibility 
or advisability of the perpetuation after war of the 
Alliance against Germany in the form of a tariff league 
against Germeny. But the project is too visionary. 
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A view in the Trebizond district. 


CHAPTER XX. 
THE DESTRUCTION OF THE TURKISH ARMENIANS. 


THE ARMENIAN QUESTION ONCE MOR 
ARMENIANS AND THE RUSSIAN 
OF RESISTANCE—GERMAN RESPONSIBILITY 


HE intervention of ‘Turkey in the war promised 
ill for the Armenian people. All the reasous 
which had created the ‘ Armenian question,” 
with its history of persecution, massacre, and 
unfulfilled schemes of reform, persisted still, and were 
Now aggravated by a war with Russia, which would be 
conducted in the Armenian borderland, and among the 
Armenian population. 
_ The Armenians had always been а suspect nation 
in the eyes of the ‘Turks, They were small enough to 
Persecute, but not too small to fear. They were a subject 
People of capacity and intelligence, peaceful and industrious, 
anxious to learn. ‘They were material which might have 
been of great use to the Turkish State had the Turk 
known how to use it. But the Turkish conqueror, always 
Accomplished in the use of the sword, had added little 
in course of time to this primitive equipment for 
statesmanship. A ‘Turkish historian might well reflect 
i the diverse qualities aud capacities of the peoples 
ck ad at one time or another been incorporated iu 
aan ) ttoman State, and how greatly they might have 
itiched it had the Ottomans known how to tolerate 


E—EFFECTS OF TURKISH INTERVENTION IN THE WAR—THE FORMER MASSACRES— 
CAMPAIGN—A POLICY OF EXTERMINATION—MASSACRE AND EXILE—SOME INSTANCES 
Г—ТНЕ WORLD AND THE TURKS. 


in this respect Young Turk and Old Turk were alike, 
except that the younger type was more energetic and 
systematic in his repression of the non-Ottoman elements 
in the. Empire. Of these, the Armenians, with their 
ancient Christian civilisation—its organised existence 
went back some fifteen hundred years—were the most 


conspicuous example. 


THE EARLIER MASSACRES. 


"There һай already been two great periods of Armenian 
persecution, In 1895-1897 Abdul Hamid had tried the 
policy of massacre on a generous scale, both in Asia Minor 
and in Constantinople. From one hundred thousand to 
a quarter of a million Armenians in all had perished. 
It was said at the time that he had declared that he 
would exterminate the race, so far as it was to be found 
in Turkey. But there were difficulties in the way of 
such a policy of thorough, It required a certain amount 
of organisation, time, and security from interruption, 
and though Abdul Hamid took great pains to cut off the 
Armenian regions of Asia Minor from the outer world, 
and succeeded їп destroying a large section of the 
opulation, the eyes of the world were on him, and so 
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many foreign powers were hostile that he would no doubt 
have found himself embarrassed had he attempted to 
carry out the complete plan of extermination for which 
he certainly had no lack of inclination. “The way 
to make an end of the Armenian question," he had said 
“was to make an end of the Armenians.” ‘The Young 
Turks had not failed to pick up this crumb of states- 
manship which fell from the old Sultan's table. They 
had, indeed, made an experiment on a small scale in 1909, 
when massacres took place at Adana, in Cilicia, These, 
like the Hamidian, were done under orders. By whom 
exactly they were ordered, and precisely why, is still a 
matter of debate. Some would make the Young ‘Turk 
party in general responsible; others, among whom is 
Sir Edwin Pears, ascribe the responsibility to the Young 
Turk extremists at Salonica. ‘The reason offered is that 
the Armenians, interpreting too largely the coming of 
self-government to Turkey, 
had read into it a measure 
of equality and fraternity 
for the smaller nationalities 
which the Ottomans ob- 
served with astonishment 
and anger. The blood of 
the Armenians, they argued, 
must be cooled; and 
cooled it was by Ше 
time-honoured process of 
wholesale massacre. 

The Armenians had wel- 
comed the fall of Abdul and 
the grant of the Constitu- 
tion, and even after Adana 
there was a party among 
them which continued to 
pin its faith to, and to 
work with, the Young 
Turks. This was Ше 
Dashnakzutiun, who argued i 
that the Young Turk régime — | 
had come to stay, and that | 
it would arrest the decay of | 
Turkey. Abdul had been 
weak, and had only held his | 
ground by playing off the | 
foreign Powers against each | 
other, but ‘Turkey, under 
her new masters, would hold 
off all foreigners alike, and 
the Armenians had there- 
fore more both to hope 
lor than to fear from the 
Young Turks. In the meantime, a new scheme of reform 
in the administration of Armenia, which involved a certain 
measure of instruction and control by European officials, 
Was accepted by the Porte, and was about to be put into 
operation when Turkey entered the war. It was at once 
cancelled, but for the time the Turks did not attack the 
Armenians, They were occupied in preparing their 
Campaign against the Russian Caucasus and Egypt, and 


In organising their armies against possible attack in 
Europe, 


THE ARMENIANS AND RUSSIA. 


But the position of the Armenians was clearly critical. 
19 55 had not always looked towards Russia with con- 
dence, for Russia’s Armenian subjects had had their 


Srievances and discontents, but lig Liberal administration 


Talaat: Bey. E. N. l. 
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of Vorontzoff-Dashkofí, recently Viceroy in the Caucasus, 

һай given them íresh hopes, and in any event the system 

of government by massacre, handed on by Abdul to his 

successors, inevitably led them to look to Russian arms 

for their deliverance. ‘The Armenians, it has been said, 

are used to persecution. But there is no credible evidence 

that Massacre, rape, and pillage become acceptable by 

repetition, and we shall not wonder if the only division 

of opinion among the Armenians, when they learned that 

Turkey was at war with Russia, was as to whether it 

would be better for Armenia (with an opening on the 
Mediterranean at Alexandretta) to become an autonomous 
State under the protection of Russia, France, and England, 
or ап autonomous element in the Russian Empire. But 
whatever Armenians at large thought about these questions, 
to which only the course of the war could give an answer, 
it is quite certain that they were much too circumspect 
to take sides openly against 
the Turks. The ox does 
not offer his throat to the 
butcher’s knife, On the 
Armenian border, beyond 
doubt, the Armenians 
waited eagerly for the 
Russians’ coming, and, on 
their retreat, saw them 
departing with a sinking of 
the heart. The Russian 
Armenians, aided by the 
community in foreign 
countries, had given great 
assistance to the Russian 
army, hoping thereby to 
deliver their fellow-country- 
men in Turkey, and for this 
aid the Young Turks took 
a fearful revenge. 

Already, by the begin- 
ning of 1915, the Volunteer 
Armenian regiments serving 
with the Russians numbered 
from 8.000 to 10,000 men, 
and it was estimated that 
by the time spring came, 
and the contingents had 
gathered from overseas, 
there would be twice that 
number, or more, available. 
Some of these were men 
who had themselves lived 
in ‘Turkish Armenia in 
their youth, and had been 
driven out by the Hamidian persecutions. Such a 
man, for instance, was Hamazasp Servantzian, one 
of the leaders of the Volunteers, who had escaped into 
Russian Armenia in 1895, and later organised armed 
resistance to the Moslem mobs who fell on the Armenians 
in the Caucasian rising of eight years ago. Such men, 
knowing perfectly the people and the topography of 
the borderland which the Russians invaded, were 
undoubtedly of service to the Russian cause. But in 
this the ‘Turks were only paying the penalty for their 
gross incompetency as а governing people, and they did 
not, in fact, allege the activity of the Russian, the foreign, 
or the refugee Armenians, as the reason for their attempt 
to destroy their own Armenian population. It was, how- 
ever, the disasters of the first campaign, culminating 
in the severe defeat of Sarikamysh, which seems to have 
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Distributing soup to some of the Armenian refugees in camp at Port Said. 


decided the Young ‘Turk leaders to carry out a policy 
on which, in priuciple, they may have decided earlier 
іп the war. As the Turkish troops and the Kurds invaded 
the Russian Caucasus and North-Western Persia they 
had sacked and destroyed the Armenian villages as they 
went. But these were either on enemy or neutral soil, 
In the spring of 1915 the Turks began work within their 
own borders. ‘They put into execution a systematic plan 
to make an end of the Armenians. 


TALAAT'S SAYING. 


Talaat Bay, the Young Turk leader who had been 
president of the Relief Committee at Constantinople, 
after the Adana massacres, was the leader in this scheme. 
When Mr. Morgenthau, the American Ambassador at 
Constantinople, went to see him—"I am taking the 
Necessary steps," said Talaat, “to make it impossible 
for the Armenians even to utter the word autonomy 
during the next fifty years.” ‘The policy was carried out 
With a degree of success in organisation which the Turks 
Seem rarely to attain except in massacres. In April. 
orders were sent to all the governors of provinces, chief 
military commanders and heads of police that the 
Armenian population was to be disposed of. Some general 
Principles, apparently, were laid down, but the details 
Could safely be left to officials not unaccustomed to the 
execution of such projects. The orders were carried round 
the countryside. Says a letter from Van: — On the 
day before the massacre which took place in the region of 
Гап, couriers on horse visited all the Turkish villages 
Situated far from the telegraph lines, and took the 
firman of Sultan Mehmet ordering the massacre of all 
the Armenians.” 

The ‘Turks have offered certain pretexts for their 
Conduct, but without industry or show of anxiety lest 
the world should not accept them. The commonest 
"5 that the Armenians were guilty of a revolutionary 
Movement, which aimed at setting up a separate inde- 


border zone which the Russians for a short time occupied, 
the Armenian villagers were only anxious lest they should 
he suddenly fallen on by their Moslem neighbours. ‘This 
pretext, however, was for the foreign public. In the 
vilayet of Van the reason offered was that some of the 
able-bodied Armenians had deserted after being called 
up for service. Doubtless, elsewhere there were other 
explanations ; but it matters little what they were. 
This was not a case of executions of conspirators, though 
certainly many Armenian notables were executed; nor 
even of massacre of the male population, though the 
males were massacred. It was an attempt to destroy a 
whole people by murder, outrage, and starvation, without 
distinction either of age or sex. 


THE FIRST STEP. 


The able-bodied males were called up for service. 
Those of them that bore arms were disarmed and 
employed as workmen on the construction of roads and 
the like tasks, They were moved from their own districts, 
and little authentic information about them was after- 
wards received. Such as reached the outer world 
declared that they had all been killed. “ We learn from 
а sure source," runs one letter," that Armenian soldiers 
of the Erzerum province, working on the Erzerum-~ 
Verzhingha road, had all been massacred.” Equally, 
those of the province of Diarbekir had been massacred 
on the Diarbekir-Urfa and  Diarbekir-Kharput road. 
From Kharput alone 1,800 young Аппешапз were sent 
off as soldiers to Diarbekir to work on the roads there. 
All of them had been massacred. We have no news 
about other localities, but there can be no doubt that the 
soldiers there have been made to suffer the same fate.” 
Had there been even less information, it woull have 
been safe to assume that, in their determination to break 
up the structure of Armenian society, the Turks would 
not have spared the young Armenian шеп. 

he men who were not called up for service and 

Wards despatched were disposed of in various ways, 
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t first took place, and for the pu rpose, 
as for that of guarding their prisoners, tlie "Turks organised 
a special gendarmerie of released criminals. "enge 
numbers of imprisonments took place ; sometimes W ithout 
pretext, sometimes on the allegation that the possession 
of books or literature betokened revolutionary designs. 
Sometimes the accused were executed in prison. j Some 
were tortured. Some were sent from prison to exile and 


disappeared. ‘The manner of death of this or that notable 
would be afterwards reported ; 


A general disarmamen 


others were simply not 


heard of again. At Diarbekir the prisoners were all killed, 
and the Bishop, refusing to sign a certificate saying that 
they had died a natural death, committed suicide. His 
deputy was beaten to death. Many of the bishops were 


handed over to 
court-martials, and : - 
nothing was learned 
of their fate. At 
Constantinople 
twenty well-known 
Armenians were 
hung, and many 
more were carried 
ofí and seen no 
more, Тһе Arme- 
nian members of 
the Chamber of 
Deputies were not 
spared, friends 
though they might 
have been of the 
Young Turk leaders, 
or Dashnakists, who 
had worked with the 
Young Turk party. 
Zohrab, perhaps the 
best known of the 
Armenian deputies, 
was sent off into 
Anatolia and mur- 
dered—one account 
says burnt. Halad- 
jian, formerly 
Minister of Public 
Works, and a friend 
of Talaat Bey, was 
sent on a similar 
journey and dis- 
appeared. Other 
deputies and nota- 
bles were sent with 
Zohrab, and are 
believed to have 
died with him. 
But these were 
ay c whose prominence drew special notice 
г late. Along the shores of the Black Se, ; 
E ia Mi e ack Sea, 
1 PC Я ne place differed from another only 
p E Е 115 ео, as the Italian 
population, which was бош Ву Т 1555 Armenian 
5 put into boats, taken out to sea, and ка 
s uy. to the evidence of Armenians, i 
were rushied 7 5 place, some sixty of the citizens 
ben iov court-martial, and at once sh 
- At a third, the men Du S shot 


Turki 
sh reserves In Palestine marching to join the colours 
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most part, all the male population was dealt with К 
old men were sometimes spared an immediate i he 
to be reserved for longer suffering. eath, 


THE FATE OF THE WOMEN AND CHILDREN 


With the women and children were adopted og 
methods, the key to which is the determination of m 
(Turks that the Armenian nation should be disrups е 
so that it could not again be made whole, Says Ld 
Bryce, in a compendious summary on this point... 


“The fate of the women was, if possible, worse, A Ja 
proportion, including most of the younger Women, were aae 
from their houses into the streets. ‘Turkish officials Eum 
out those whom they wished to be sent to their harems, and 
others were taken to 
the markets and sold 
into slavery, into the 
worst kind of slavery 
a life of prostitution, 
The children shared 
à similar fate, The 
elder ones were Mostly 
killed. Тһе younger 
oncs were taken to 
the market and sold 
at prices which ranged 
from сїрїї to four- 
teen shillings. They 
were sold only to 
Mussulmans, and on 
the condition that 


they should be 
brought up as 
Mohammedaus." 


The women that 
were taken to Tur- 
kish harems were 
also forcibly con- 
verted to Islam. But 
for the Armenians 
generally there was 
no such freedom 
to , escape death 
by professing con- 
version to Islam, 
as there had been 
in the massacres 
of Abdul Hamid. 
‘The ‘Turks were not 
now seeking con- 
verts, nor did they 
take the trouble 
to pretend it. 


THE EXILE: 

Death for the 
men; the harem 
for the younger 
women; the market for the younger children. But 
there were still large numbers of women and children to 
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be removed, Orders were sent that they should be dive 
from their homes towards the Euphrates and nens 
yeni 


into the deserts that lie to the south of the Am t 

vilayets. At the outset of the journey their treatm 

varied according to the character of the officials. 5 

Some places they were given a few days' notice of euni 

permission to attempt to sell their property, ОГ 11 Hi 

a waggon for the journey, In others they were ш m 
n 


they could carry with them what they liked, & 


in 1 t g 1 . 
ront of graves already dug foc- tháanograg) aft ColeciRtirongeot woutthnfotiish them with food. In al idR 
Я п 


their end was the same, No sooner were they well ® 
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way than they were robbed of their property and money, 
The escorts joined in the pillage with the Moslems by 
the wayside and the bands of robbers who came down to 
share in the spoil, The women were maltreated by 
their guards or carried away. A survivor of one caravan 
told how at every village the women and children were 
paraded, so that the local Mussulmans might make their 
choice. Food was denied these miserable people, and, 
added to all, came the terrors of the desert. Of their 
journey into exile, as piteous as any that history has 
recorded, we have the narratives of eye-witnesses—the 
statements of some of the victims and the Teports of 
missionary workers, including Germans, who were on 
the spot. They go on foot,” says one account. “The 
women with child are drowned in crossing the rivers. 
Fathers, mothers, children are separated in different 
directions. Nothing is more horrible than the sufferings 
of the girls, who are exposed to the worst outrages 
imaginable on the part of the gendarmes escorting.” 
The children died by the wayside. ‘ We have discovered 
fifteen babies," wrote a German missionary. “ Three 
of these are already dead; the others were all terribly 
emaciated. Oh! if we could write all we see.” Another 
German missionary worker saw and described some of 
the Armenians when already in the desert :— 


For these mountaincers the desert climate is terrible. 
I reached a large Armenian camp of goat-skin tents, but 
most of the unfortunate people were sleeping out in the 
sun on the burning sands, The Turks had given them a 
day's rest on account of the large number of the sick, It 
was evident from their clothing that these people had been 
well-to-do; they were natives of a village near Zeitun, and 
were Ied by their religious head. It was a daily occurrence 
for five or six children of these people to die by the wayside. 
They were just burying a young woman, the mother of a 
little girl of nine years of age, and they besought me to take 
this little girl with me. 

"Those who have no experience of the desert cannot 
picture to themselves the sufferings entailed by such a journey — 
a hilly desert without shade, marching over rough and rugged 
rocks, unable to satisfy one's scorching thirst from the muddy 
waters of the Euphrates, which winds its course along in 
close proximity. 

“On the next day I met another camp of these Zeitun 
Armenians. There were the same indescribable sufferings, 
the same accounts of misery. ‘Why do they not kill us 
once for all?' asked they. ‘For days we have no water 
to drink, and our children are crying for water. At night 
the Arabs attack us, they steal our bedding, our clothes that 
we have been able to get togetlier; they carry away by force 
our girls, and outrage our women. If any of us are unable 
to walk, the convoy of gendarmes beat us. Some of our 
Women threw themselves down from the rocks into the 
Euphrates in order to save their honour—some of these with 
their infants in their arms.“ 


The homes of the dispossessed Armenians were filled 
by Moslem immigrants. 


CASES OF RESISTANCE. 


Not all the Armenians were led like sheep to the 
Slaughter. Well organised and quickly executed as was 
Ше Turkish plan, warming of it was received in some 
“stricts, and a defence was rapidly arranged. In а 
number of villages spoken of by refugees resistance was 
offered, but the silence which followed was suficient 
ace of the result. Such was the case of Shanan, 

venty miles south-east of Trebizond ; the last that was 
ae of it, months ago, was that 800 men were holding 
AE а Turkish siege. At Karahissar 4,000 Armentaus 


fortnight themselves in the town and held out for а 


t. Ammunition ran short, itd ARIA REISE at lection S 


1 — пе reinforcements, captured the place and put 
Population to the sword. So also Vartemis, in the 
region of Lake Van, where 2,000 Armenians are said to 
have been burnt to death in the church—a deed that 
Tecalls one of the worst horrors of the Hamidian 
massacres, when the church at Uria was burnt, together 
With all the women and children secking refuge in it. 
A splendid resistance was offered in the Sasun region, 
west of Lake Van, where there are forty Armenian 
villages surrounded by Kurdish tribes. Here, some 15,000 
Armenians gathered together in May, and for some months 
beat off the ‘Turks. At the close of the summer it was 
reported that the Turks had brought up large forces, 
and that communication with the district was cut off. 
The Armenians had retreated to the mountain tops, 
where they hoped to hold out, if they could still succeed 
in manufacturing their ammunition, and winter did not 
drive them into the hands of their enemies in the plains 
or destroy them with its rigours. Most successful of all 
was the resistance of the Armenians near Antioch. Hearing 
of the Turkish plans, they retired into the mountains 
between Antioch and the sea, and were there joined by 
a number of refugees from the Cilician towns. ‘They were 
poorly armed, but for almost two months they repulsed 
a Turkish force of over 3,000 men. Fortunately, when 
their ammunition was running low, they were able to 
signal to a French cruiser off the coast, which, with two 
others, came to their aid. The Armenians, it was found, 
were anxious only to get more ammunition and continue 
the struggle, but were finally persuaded to go on board 
the ships, and, to the number of nearly 5,000, were carried 
off to safety. Alas! that the gallant resistance of this 
brave race should elsewhere have been hopeless. 


THE REFUGEES. 


Only in one district did large numbers of Armenians 
succeed in making good their escape. In May, the Volunteer 
Regiments which accompanied the Russians captured the 
important town of Vau and held it until July. Under 
their protection gathered many Armenians, who would 
otherwise have fallen in the general massacre. But in 
July the Turks sent fresh forces against the Russians, 
who were compelled to fall back to the frontier, and took 
with them the Volunteers. A great mass of refugees, 
estimated at about a quarter of a million in number, 
joined in the retreat—to remain meant certain death— 
and set out on a painful journey of over 100 miles to 
safety. “There are no railways nor even good roads 
in Turkish Armenia," says one account, the means of 
transport are very scauty and slow, so that the thousands 
of sick women and children, exhausted by the sufferings 
of the last five months, could hardly move on without 
help. Hard pressed by advancing "Turks, who wished 
to cut off the line of retreat, the Armenian Volunteers 
[fought several bloody rearguard actions to hold back 
the ‘Turks, aud to secure the safety of these 250,000 
refugees." The sufferings of many of these hapless 
people were scarcely less than those of their kinfolk 
deported to the desert. Hunger and thirst afflicted 
them, and disease took toll among them. At one time, 
it is said, there were in Erivan (just over the Russian 
frontier) more than 3,000 children below ten years of 
age waiting to be cared for; most of them were 

8. 
1 however, from Van and the northern border 
regions, over а quarter of a million Armenians are believed 
to have reached safety in the Russian ee perhaps 
DER: for the stream of refugees was flowing across 


Т Н the order for 
Tu ks had l еп I 
the frontier before the 


nination, But apart from the us. í 
G it is impossible to speak with certainty A 185 
large body of Armenians as having oor сат 
thousands were carried off from Syria by the + 10 
emisers; some reached Bulgaria from коты 15 
where, since no general massacre broke out, part а н 
Armenian population probably remained ; in other р cun 
as at Smyrna, they profited by the rare leniency of th А 
Moslem neighbours ; and we must allow for certain m 
which either maintained themselves, as at Sasun, in the 
mountain regions, or survived the joumey to the desert. 
But it is estimated that between half a million and eight 
hundred thousand Armenians perished in the persecution, 
and by the time that they had made an end the Turks 
had probably done almost all that lay in their power to 
destroy the Armenians within their borders. 


THE RESPONSIBILITY. 


Communication with Constantinople during all this 
time was fitful and uncertain, except through the German 
Press, which remained almost completely silent on the 
massacres, It is not possible, therefore, to say whether 
Talaat and Enver met with any opposition to their 
schemes in the ranks of the Young Turk party. If there 
was any opposition it was again, as in the days when 
Turkey was carried into the war, invertebrate and without 
effect on the execution of their plans. But the reports 
may be set on record. Ahmed Riza, formerly President 
of the Chamber, is said to have made the massacres one 
of the counts in his indictment of the Government on the 
opening of the Parliament in the autumn of 1915, and 
the Sheikh-ul-Islam, who resigned his office, is said to 
have done so on this ground. But that is about all. So 
far as is known, the Turks, Young and Old, leaders and 
led, exhibited no squeamishness about the destruction 
of over half a million people, most of whom could, by 
no stretch of imagination, be suspected of any crime, 
political or other. 

It is necessary, also, to record what can be said about 
the part played by the Germans at this time. There is 
no evidence that they exerted themselves in any way, 
official or unofficial, to stay the hand of the Turks. 
Formal representations they may have made in the hope 
of saving their face before the world in later days. ‘The 
correspondent of the American United Press, in one of 
his August messages from Constantinople, stated that 
the American Ambassador had asked the assistance of 
his German and Austrian colleagues, and that ' they 
һай been successful dS 

to the extent of securing definite 


promises from the leading members of the Y. Turk 
Government that no o aaa 


horrors which 
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became alarmed, and are said- -the report is uncon 
to have made a protest against the massacres (the 
consummated), and to have asked for a declaration th 
they were free from responsibility. No declaration d 
that kind could save them. "The one Power Which D 
exercise influence with Turkey at this time was Germany 
Whether her influence would have been effectual it 2 
impossible to say, but she made no serious effort to exert 
it It was said that when Mr. Morgenthau Urged the 
German Ambassador to intervene, he got the answer 
“We are very sorry, but we cannot interfere in the 
internal affairs of Turkey.” The answer may never 
have been made, but there is little doubt that it 
faithfully represents the official German attitude, The 
unofficial mind, as represented by Count Reventlow, 
adopted it fully and frankly, adding only that the 
Armenians were a disorderly and rebellious people, who 
deserved what they had got. A nation, like a man, 
must be content to be known in some sort by the 
companionship it keeps. А Power that needed Turkey's 
military assistance as badly as did Germany would, 
perhaps, have been slow to antagonise her ally, but it 
was not a mere accident that the Power which trampled 
on the Belgians and murdered civilians at sea should 
have been linked with another which destroyed a helpless 
people wholesale. At the bottom of all these crimes 
alike was the naked brutality of the conquering savage, 
The spirit of Genghiz Khan united German and Turk 
congenially. 

The Entente Powers could not stop the ‘Turks ; the 
Central Powers would not. It was hoped in England 
that the neutrals, led by the United States, might 
raise their voices so loudly that Germany would hear 
and go beyond formal protestations of regret and 
innocence. The hope was vain. The smaller neutrals, 


firmed. 
u almost 


` who had been unable to protect even their own citizens 


from German attacks on the high seas, could scarcely be 
expected to risk offending her on behalf of the Armenians 
in distant Anatolia. ‘The generous feelings and humanity 
of the Americans might have been thought to hold out 
a better prospect. But popular sympathy found up 
adequate reflection in the Government's official policy. 
The President's policy was the defence of America" 
interests, wherever they were threatened, but he was 
in по way disposed to head a League of Humanity, or 
make himself the mouthpiece of the civilised neutras 
of the world. No doubt, from the standpoint of the 
difficulties of her domestic politics, and the anxiety ° 
the great mass of Americans to keep out of the wah 
he could say а good deal on behalf of his policy of cautions 
But there was no risk here of going to war, or even © 
severing diplomatic relations. It would have been E 
great deed in the world’s history had the United Sd 
leading the neutrals, laid the fate of the Armenians befor 
the German Government and appealed for its RERUM 
Who can say positively that Germany dare altoget e 
2 81 rejected the appeal? But the attempt Was Ё 
made, : ' 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 
THE ESCAPE OF THE RUSSIAN ARMIES. 


THE TSAR TAKES THE FIELD—THE SUPERSESSION OF THE GRAND DUKE NICHOLAS—RENEWED OFFENSIVE ON THÉ SOUTHERN 


FRONT—THE RETREAT IN THE NORTH—HINDENB 


ITH the fall of Kowno and Brest Litowsk, 
{һе second line of Russian defence had 
fallen. Nothing, apparently, remained except 
a retreat to be indefinitely prolonged until 
the lengthening of the German comununications, the 
devastation of the country, and the increasing difficulties 
which nature threw in their way should compel the 
Germans to call a halt. Poland was entirely lost to 
Russia, and almost the whole of Courland. From the 
Occupied territories great hordes of fugitives, soon to 
number between twelve and thirteen millions, were 
drifting by all the available roads iuto Central aud 
pester Russia ; no adequate provision had been made 
сы their support, and the great majority subsisted only 
n what charity could provide. 
SA England, attention had been fixed too much on the 
h With which the Russian commanders had conducted 
€ retreat, It was, indeed, the greatest retreat that had 
SU known in history, and so far had been conducted 
it Out any great disaster to the Russian arms. But 
Was also, especially from the point of view of the 
slat ne who saw the whole of their western provinces 
ha by the enemy, a very great defeat. The situation 
by met, to the disappointment of the Germans, 
û resolution on the part of the whole Russian people 
I2—ver, III. C-0. 


URG’S GREAT STROKE—RUSSIAN ARMIES IN PERIL—THEIR ESCAPE. 


to make a new and greater effort, and, as the symbol 
of the national determination, the Tsar now put himself 
at the head of his armies in the field. “To-day,” he 
declared, “I have taken supreme command of all the 
forces of the sea and land armies operating in the theatre 
of war. With firm faith in the clemency of God, with 
unshaken assurance in final victory, we shall fulfil our 
sacred duty to defend our country to the last. We 
will not dishonour the Russian land." The Grand Duke 
Nicholas was relieved of his post as Commander-in-Chief 
of the Russian armies, and àt the same time General 
Yanushkevitch, his Chief of Staff, was superseded. The 
Grand Duke was appointed to а post which, though 
not unimportant in itself, was almost purely honorific 
by comparison with that which he had held. He was 
made Viceroy and Commander-in-Chief in the Caucasus. 
General Yanushkevitch, who had been closely associated 
with him in the conduct of the war, and was a personal 
friend, went with him as Assistant Viceroy. In taking 
the command, the Tsar expressed in a rescript his thanks 


to the departing General :— 

“At the beginning of the war I was unavoidably pre- 
vented from following the inclination of my soul to put 
myself at the head of the army. That was why I entrusted 
you with the Commandership-in-Chief of all the land and 


sea forces. 
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German engineers building a rallway line to support their troops advancing through Russian Poland. 
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“Under the cyes of the whole of Russia your Impcrial 
Highness has given proof during the war of Steadfast bare 
which caused a feeling of profound confidence, and ATE 
forth {Ше sincere good wishes of all who followed your 


operations through the inevitable vicissitudes of fortune of 
war. 


“My duty to my country, which has been entrusted to 
me by God, impels me to-day, when the enemy has penctrated 
into the interior of the Empire, to take the supreme com- 
mand of the active forces and to share with my army the 
fatigues of war, and to safeguard with it Russian soil from 
the attempts of the enemy. 

“The ways of Providence are inscrutable, but my duty 
and my desire determine me in my resolution for the good 
oi the State. 

“The invasion of the enemy. on the western front 
necessitates the greatest possible concentration of the civil 
and military authorities, as well as the unification of the 
command in the ficld, and has turned our attention from 
the southern front. At this moment I recognise the. necessity 
of your assistance and counsels on our southern front, and 


I appoint you Viceroy of the Caucasus and Commander-in- 
Chief of the valiant Caucasian Army. 


"I express to your Imperial Ilighness my profound 
gratitude and that of the country for your labours during 
the war." 


MEANING OF THE CHANGE. 


'The removal of the Grand Duke Nicholas was, on 
purely military grounds, a not unnatural step. Although 
the Russian defeats were in part due to the failures of the 
War Office—the Minister of War, it will be remembered, 
had been changed some time. before—and in part to 
natural difficulties and lack of- railways, for which the 
Grand Duke could not be held to blame, yet, as the 
supreme commander in the field, he was naturally to be 
held mainly responsible for the result of the first year's 
fighting, and as he had received credit for the successes 
won by the Russians in the earlier stages of the war, 
so also the blame for the later failures fell on him. 
There was, however, very much more than this in the 
change of command. ‘Throughout August, Russia had 
been declaring with many voices that the war was to 
be waged till victory was won. At the first meeting of 
the special conferences which had been held to discuss 
the organisation of a proper supply of munitions, the 
Тзаг had declared that Parliament had given him 
resolutely, and without the least hesitation, “ the only 
reply worthy of Russia, the reply which I have expected 
of them, namely, ‘War until victory is complete." ‘The 
Grand Duke might possibly have been given a positiou 
as assistant to the Tsar, but those who were responsible 
for the change desired to signalise the fact that a new 
era was to be opened, and they thought it better, no doubt, 
that the Grand Duke, who, whatever his personal merits, 
Was associated with a long series of defeats, should be 
Temoved to another sphere. 


THE GERMAN VIEW. 


Тһе Germans were not able, however, to find any 
Comfort in the deposition of the Grand Duke. In their 
mind he stood for the most bitter and most unrelenting 
Opposition to Germany and German claims; under him, 
if anyone, they would have expected Russia to persevere 
With the war till the bitter end. The Berliner Tagell 55 
Called him the chief representative of the forcible, 
Aggressive, determined policy of war," and sought to 
Suggest that his departure might weaken Russia's warlike 
resolution. But this was clearly a misreading. AT 
Irony of the situation from the German point of e 
Was that the chief enemy of Germany and the chief 
Supporter of the war was only, superseded in orders 
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proclaim, in the most striking and solemn manner possible, 
Russia's determination to pursue to the end the policy 
of the Grand Duke himself. 

With regard to the character of the Grand Duke 
asa soldier there was little disagreement either in friendly 
or in hostile countries; He was a good soldier, with 
many difficulties to contend against, and he had succeeded 
not ill until the Germans had made up their mind to 
stand on the defensive in the west and throw against 
him all the available weight both of Germany and 
Austria. He was a man of strong will and ruthless 
methods, as was shown both by his expulsions of the 
Jews and by the orders which he gave for the general 
removal of the whole population from the occupied regions. 
"One eminent quality of a great leader," wrote the 
military critic of the Vorwärts, “ по one will deny him 
namely, the iron resolution with which he established 
order in the army, and ceaselessly demanded the very 
best of it, and the determination with which he fought 
for victory, and was never daunted by mischance.” “А 
mighty man,” another German writer (who was no favour- 
able critic) called him a man such as Shakespeare 
would have wished for his dramas." It is not unreason- 
able to believe that it was from his strong and unrelenting 
will that the decision sprang to abandon provinces and 
fortresses, to devastate the country, and to retire before 
the enemy into the interior of Russia. The full results 
of that decision lav in the future, in the strain and 
stress of campaigning so far from their own country 
which would be imposed on the Germans, and in the greater 
ordeal which would await them if ever the reorganised 
Russian armies should be able to compel them to retreat 
through the desolate country which was being prepared 
for them. 

The new general of the Russian Staff was General 
Alexieff, who had been assistant chief of staff. General 
Ruszky now returned to his post as chief of the 
northern armies. General Evert became the leader of 
the central armies, and in the south General Ivanoff 
remained in command of the army which had been 
driven back through Galicia and had fought well and 
stubbornly after the initial defeat on the Dunajec at 
the beginning of May. 


GENERAL OFFENSIVE IN GALICIA. 


With the fall of Brest Litowsk the Austro-Germans 
on the southern front awoke to fresh activity. Immediately 
after Lemberg fell they had driven the Russians back 
to the River Strypa, a tributary of the Dniester, and 
there they remained for two months, while the army 
on their immediate left had advanced north-eastwards 
to the Brest Litowsk railway and captured Kowel, on 
the southern border of the great marshes. It was now 
decided that the offensive should be renewed. The 
positions which the Germans held on this front were 
strong, and, it might have been supposed, would have 
satisfied their commanders while the great task of crushing 
the main Russian armies was being completed in the 
north, It is essential to the understanding of this part 
of the campaign to remember that the great trial of 
strength was certain to take place in the triangle 
Dwinsk-Brest Litowsk-Miusk. The Russian Minister of 
War himself announced about this time that the main 
forces of both Germans and Russians were concentrated 
in the neighbourhood of Wilna, It was there, and not in 
the south, that the Germans had their chance of a really 
decisive victory. It is, perhaps, a little surprisiug, there- 
fore, that they did not content themselves with a 
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continued defensive in the southern area while reinforcing 
their northern armies to the utmost of their power. They 
would be careful, in any event, not to weaken themselves 
too much in the south, for General Ivanoff had proved 
himself a thoroughly tough opponent, and he had had 
two months’ breathing space in which to restore and refit 
his battered armies. But if they had steadily maintained 
the defensive, they would have had a good many men {о 
spare for the all-important operations in the north. 

Тһе Germans decided otherwise, and at the end of 
August took up the attack. The precise end which they 
had in view—the extent to which they meant to press 
their advance, whether they had in their minds a strong 
defensive line which they intended to reach and occupy 
until the spring—remains uncertain. In Russia much 
discussion took place as to the likelihood of an advance 
on Kieff, just as it was industriously debated whether 
the Central German armies 
meant to march on Moscow, 
or Von Below on Petrograd. 
Probably these schemes, so 
large and hazardous, and 
involving so tremendous an 
extension of the German front, 
did not enter at all into the 
calculations of the German 
Stafi, who must have been 
sufficiently occupied with the 
thoughts of the increasing 
difficulties which would beset 
them if, without securing the 
resounding victory for which 
they sought, they were com- 
pelled to follow the Russian 
armies farther and farther into 
the interior. 

It is probable that the 
renewed advance in the south 
had a much more modest 
object. The great Petrograd 
railway, after reaching Dwinsk, 
runs southward to Wilna, Lida, 
and Baranowitchi (see the 
` map), and then through the 
centre of the Pripet Marshes to 
Rowno. The possession of this 
railway was one of the minor 
aims of the general German 
advance, At present it was ап 1 ; 
important line of supply for the Russians, running behind 
the greater part of their front, and the Germans desigued 
to seize it and convert it to a similar purpose for them- 
selves, As part of the general scheme it was necessary 
that they should secure that portion of the line which 
Tan through the marshes to Rowno. This would 
Strengthen their position in two ways. It would give 
them the necessary connection with their armies on the 
North side of the marshes, and it would provide tiem 
With a satisfactory system of communications іп the 
Tear, For at Rowno the northern Petrograd line 1s 
joined by the railway from Warsaw, while a few miles 
distant is the junction with the line from Lemberg. If 
the Germans, therefore, could establish themselves at 
Rowno, their southern armies would be very satisfactorily 
Placed, Doth for their own security and the support which 
they could give to the general strategic plans. The 

Importance of the region was recognised by the Russtins, 
Who had established there BIG jJ Шс positions — 


General Evert. 
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Rowno, Dubno (on the Lemberg line), and Luck (just 


west of the Warsaw railway). ‘These were the fortresses 
of the Volhynian triangle.” 


RUSSIAN SUCCESSES. 


The German offensive was launched in the last week 
of August, and for some days prospered. In Galicia, the 
Russians retired over the Strypa, and fell back on the 
Sereth ; farther north, the Germans captured Luck. 
Then events took a sudden turn. The Russians sallied 
out in great strength from two points on the Sereth line— 
Tarnopol, on the railway to Lemberg, and Trembowla, 
farther down the river. Both German and Austrian 
forces were driven back, and a large number of guns 
and many thousand prisoners were taken. ‘The Russians 
exercised a wise restraint, and ran no risks in following 
up their victory. Iu eight days, however, thev took 
25,000 prisoners, and by Sep- 
tember 12th the number had 
risen to 40,000. ‘The Germans 
countered by advancing in the 
Luck region, where they had 
formed a fresh army under 
General Puhallo, and they 
captured Dubno, the second 
of the fortresses. But they 
failed to secure Rowno, and 
the Russians from time to 
time dealt them some shrewd 
blows. The fighting swayed 
to and fro, without decisive 
issue. In all the September 
fighting in the southern area 
it was clear that Generai 
Ivanoff's orders were that he 
should not attempt a general 
advance, for which he had 
not the strength and the 
situation was not ripe, but 
should lav his plans for a 
succession of local attacks 
which should cause the enemy 
considerable losses, use up his 
reserves, and draw off troops 
from other and perhaps more 
important fronts. Inthat task 
he succeeded, and undoubtedly 
during this period he held the 
upper hand. 


LIE. N. A. 


THE CRISIS APPROACHES. 


In the north, the Russians were approaching the crisis 
of the retreat. From the line of the Niemen southward 
to the region of the marshes beyond Brest Litowsk they 
were pushed steadily back. Kowno had fallen on August 
17th, and Von Eichhorn was beginning his advance on 


Wilna. He had crossed the Niemen farther up at Olita 


also, and, advancing towards the main Warsaw-Petrograd 
railway, was threatening the fortress of Grodno from the 
north. At the same time, another German army was work- 
ing past Grodno on the south, so that it was soon outtlanked 
on both sides, and nothing remained but to abandon it. 
This was accordingly done in the opening days of September. 
The Russians withdrew the garrison without serious loss. 
The dangerous position of the central Russian armies, 
numberiug between a quarter and half a million, may 
best be explained by a brief account of the railways on 
which their retreat largely depended. Immediately in 
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their rear, and running behind their front, was the 
trunk line, the importance of which has already 
been described in relation to the Rowno region. ‘This 
was the Petrograd line, running through Dwinsk 
Wilna, Lida, and the junction of Baranowitchi into 
the heart of the marsh region west of Pinsk. ‘The 
cutting of it, however, by the Germans, was 
not likely to be fatal to the Russians. It would 
compel them to fall back still farther at the 
threatened points, and would break up and impede 
their lateral service of supply, but it would not place 
the enemy on their line of retreat, nor obstruct the 
natural course of their withdrawal to the east and 
north-east. 

A second railway, not of the first importance at this 
moment was that which ran due east, from Brest Litowsk 
towards Pinsk and the waters 
of the River Pripet. ‘This line че: 
traversed the centre of the 
marsh region, through which 
no great number of troops 
could travel, and it was not, 
therefore, one of the main 
avenues of the retirement. 


THE THREE CHIEF RAILWAYS. 


There were three other rail- 
ways, and on them, depended 
the security of the Russian 
armies. It is important to 
remember that the Russian 
retreat was directed rather to 
the north-east than the east. 
This was due to the con- 
figuration of the marshes, 
which stretched out north-east- 
ward towards Minsk. Тһе 
railway from Brest Litowsk 
to Minsk and on to Moscow 
тап roughly along the northern 
border of the marshes, and 
it was, therefore, by this line 
and in this direction that а 
large part of the Russian 
central ‘armies was with- 
drawing. Roughly {parallel 
with this line was another, 
Which ran from Lida north- 
eastward towards Polotzk and 
Оп to Petrograd; not far 
from the village of Molodetchno it crossed the 
third railway with which we are concerned—the 
line which runs from Wilna south-eastward towards 
Minsk, 

Since the Russian retreat was inevitably pushed 
towards the north-east by the barrier of the marshes, 
the German strategy was obviously to strike in towards 
the south from their flanking position, somewhere south 
of Dwinsk. In proportion as they could drive the 
Russians southward away from the natural line of their 
retreat, they would throw their armies back one upon 
another, create congestion and confusion in the supply, 
and bring within sight large captures of men and material, 
ik not the destruction of whole armies. Clearly, also, 
there Was marked out for them one particular line along 
Which, if they could reach it, they might strike ja fhe 

Ussians--that is to say, dis railway from Wilna to 
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Minsk, If they could, cither by taking Wilna or by 
passing round it on the north, place themselves astride 
of the Minsk railway, they might hope to push the Wilna 
army southward, and there to entangle it with its 
Supporting armies, or to drive the whole of them towards 
the railway between Brest and Minsk. If they could carry 
their stroke still further and reach Minsk itself, then 
there was virtually no chance of escape for the Russian 
forces. They must surrender, or be driven into the 
marshes. In brief, the struggle was a duel between the 
Germans seeking to reach and to hold either part or the 
whole of the Wilna-Minsk line in order to shut the door 
of escape to the retreating Russians, and the Russians 
trying to head them off, or at least to recover any 
part of the line that was lost before the means of 
escape was completely taken from them. 24 


HINDENBURG'S CHOICE. 

The point which Hinden- 
burg chose for his blow was 
the railway between Dwinsk 
and Wilna. He had in mind 
here a triple stroke. In the 
first place, by cutting the 
Dwinsk-Wilna line, he broke 
the connection between 
Russia's northern and central 
armies, severed an important 
line of supply, and threatened 
to outflank Wilna on the 
north. Secondly, he was 
within seventy miles of the 
Lida-Polotzk line, which, as 
has been said, supported the 
Russian army south of Wilna, 
and was a line of retreat 
almost as important as that 
of the Moscow railway. Most 
important of all, he would 
be within striking distance 
of the line to Minsk, on 
the seizure of which, more 
than on anything else, the 
German hopes depended. 
Hindenburg's plans, therefore, 
fell into three parts. South- 
ward їтош Wilna, down to 
the Brest Litowsk railway, 


Gencral Yanushkevitch. IE. N. I. the armies of Sholtz, Gallwitz, 


and Prince Leopold oí 
Bavaria were to pres the retreating Russians as 
hotly as possible in order ха“ hold them in their 
positions; the decisive thrust was to be made agaiust 
the Russian front on tle railway north of Wilna, and 
a determiued attack was to be made west and south 
of Dwinsk in order to prevent General Ruszky coming 
down and cutting off the German forces which had broken 
ros Russians were well aware of the danger which 
threatened them in the neighbourhood of Wilna, and 
after the fall of. Kowno they for some time conducted 
an offensive on the right bank of the Wilia, which flows 
from the east through Wilna, and then turns to the north 
and makes a Joop northward of Kowno. The object of 
this offensive, as of the resistance of Kowno fortress, 
was to delay the German advance in the most dangerous 
quarter, and for some time it succeeded. For about a 
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of Swentziany, and at опе point actually crossed the 
railway and penetrated a short distance beyond. The 
attack was pursued even more successfully towards the 


fortnight Von Kichhom advanced at the rate of only 
three miles per day. By the second week in September, 
however, the Russian attack had come to a standstill, 
and the Germans began to draw near to Wilna on both south-east, where cavalry appeared at several points 
the north and south of the city. on the Wilna-Minsk railway, the farthest (at Molodetchno) 
being seventy miles from Wilna—a good deal more than 
half the distance to Minsk. Other detachments of the 
same columm seized the Lida railway at Wileika, which 
lies not far from its junction with the Minsk line. 
This startling achievement exposed the Russian armies 


THE GERMAN STROKE. 


On the rath, Hindenburg suddenly launched an attack 
towards Nowo Swentziany, а point lying some fifty 


miles north of Wilna, on the railway. Here he broke 

the Russian front, and threw through the gap a large to the gravest peril of the war. It is difficult to under- 

force of cavalry, accompanied by infantry in motor cars. stand the ease with which Hindenburg apparently succeeded 

These columns spread out in three separate directions. in throwing a force of cavalry that was estimated at 

Part of them turned north-eastward and threatened twelve divisions across 50 great a stretch of country. 
Neither German nor Russian reports spoke of any heavy 


Dwinsk with an enveloping movement from the south- п ' ишу 
Last, while at the same time a vigorous attack was made fighting having taken place before the Russian line was 
by Von Below towards the west of the fortress. It is broken at Swentziany, and it would seem that Hindenburg 
Т Improbable that the Germans hoped to capture Dwinsk had onde more succeeded in quietly collecting a largely 
dit this time. Their primary object was certainly to superior force at а decisive point, and in launching it at 
4 sith unexpected rapidity and decision, The 


interpose a barrier between the Russian army on the the enemy W À 
Dwina and the German raiding forces, which were now situation was now that the Russiaus had not only lost 


Operating on a more important mission farther south. the Petrograd railway north of Wilua, but that they were 
Other portions of the German cavalry pushed almost deprived of two out of the three lines on which their 


due east towards the Lida-Polotzk railway. "They made chances of a successful retreat depended. In times of 
their Way over seventy miles of the lake country lying east peril official reports of whatever nation, rare y admit the 
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degree of danger in which their armies stand, but on this 
occasion the Russian Staff were courageous enough to 
admit the truth. “ The Russians" ran their report, 
“continuously show their high military virtues and 
maintain a demeanour of calm confidence in circumstances 
of the utmost gravity." Asa raid, Hindenburg's stroke 
was already brilliantly successful. The question was 
whether it was only a raid or whether it was to be backed 
up by strong infantry forces which would hold the 
points that the cavalry and motor detachments had 
already seized. If that could be done, it was almost 
impossible that the Russians should escape disaster. 
Tf, however, it was only a raid, even though a formidable 
one, that was to be dealt with 
be able to brush aside the raiders, They mi 
be able to repair the damage done to the railway. 


THE RUSSIAN REPLY. 


Whatever the weakness Which had led 


hate to the breakin 
of their line near Swentziany, the Russi à 


Minsk railway on the line Wornjany-Smorgon-Molodetchno 
both on the front and on the northern flank, while bs 
Minsk they hurried up reserves who attacked the ee 
ments that had reached the Lida railway at Wilei 
and Kriwitchi. 

The Germans found themselves attacked also De 
another and perhaps unexpected quarter. It had eae a 
whole aim of their stroke against the Wilna-Minsk rat d 
to force the Russian: Wilna army away to the eu 
of the line, and if they could have substituted a ar 
force of infantry and artillery for their cavalry they y di 
probably have been successful. But their 58 10 Б 
not arrive, and the Russians found that they EN 
deal not witli the unbroken front of an enveloping ШУ 
but with a number of scattered detachments es x line 
and motor units, which had either reached the а nortli 
or were still coming down towards it from oe march 
Part of the Wilna army was ordered, therefore, to 


lopment, 
not southwards away from the threatened enep n 


achments 
was 10 
them Ш 
odetclino » 
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their opening success, but which was mysteriously lackin 
The raid remained a raid, and the Russians l 
gained the upper hand. The Germans were driven olf 
the Lida railway with the loss of guns, and were gradually 
puslied back from the Minsk line. ‘The Russian armies 
drew away gradually into safety, escaping the trap which 
had been laid for them. In the battles round Wilna 
they lost some 20,000 prisoners to the Germans—a large 
number in itself, but insiguificant compared with the 
catastrophe which at one time seemed to threaten the 
whole of their central armies. 


AN ESTIMATE. 


These operations of Hindenburg were among the most 
remarkable of the war. They were the end to which 
the German armies were steadily working from the moment 
when Warsaw was abandoned and the retreat towards 
Brest Litowsk and beyond was entered on. It was the 
weakness of the Russian position, and the good fortune 
of the Germans, that from the vantage-point of Kowno 
Hindenburg should be able to take a short cut to the rear 
of the Russian armies, and that by one blow north of 
Wilna he could sever three out of the four main arteries 
of the Russian communications. At the finish everything 
depended on the degree of surprise with which he dealt 
the blow, and here, as in earlier engagements, he showed 
himself a master. But the direction in which the attack 
would be delivered could not have been unexpected by 
the Russians, and their comparatively weak resistance 
requires explanation. In the second stage, Hindenburg 
failed to complete the success on which he had embarked 
so fairly, and his failure to make more of the brilliant 
opening secured for him by his light squadrons is 
puzzling. ‘The Russians deserve high praise, alike for the 
promptitude and vigour with which they met the emergency 
and for the admirable calm and resolution with which 
they declined to be intimidated by the danger in which 
they stood. ‘The Wilna army, when it refused to bear 
away to the south, might easily have been held up by the 
Germans who were round it on the west, north, and east; 
but, if this had been its fate, its resistance would have 
enabled the other Russian armies to pursue their retire- 
ment unimpeded. ‘This capacity to keep а cool head 
and make sacrifices for some larger end was not the least 
distinguished of the characteristics of the Russian 
command. 


THE RETREAT DRAWING TO A CLOSE. 


With the escape of the Wilna army the Russian 
retreat began gradually to draw to a close. The Germans, 
for all their many successes and huge captures of men 
and guns, had failed in their hopes of destroying a large 
part of the Russian armies. ‘Their advance became slower, 
especially in the marsh region, where they had reached 
Pinsk, and where they had eventually to draw back 
their front before the Russian attacks and the difficulties 
of the country. It was, indeed, like the whole region 


north and south of the River Pripet, an ill country to 
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fight in or to winter i 
inter in, as the Germans REA 
were to do. the Germans (and the Russians) 


“ H 
TES ا‎ pi 1 half of the territory is 
Ginter m 15 n 121 , and uncultivated forest, wooded 
AS os 1 cing useless, bushy, and impenctrable. 

c ground itself is divided into different kinds of marshy 
lands, impassable muddy districts, immense weedy and grassy 
territories, also regions covered by some kind of more solid 
grassy substance, and other thousands and thousands of 
асте of land perpetually under water. 

The resources of this gigantic wilderness are naturally 
very scanty, aud the number of inhabitants very small. One 
шау not even think of any military comfort of billeting or 
ше kind, and camping in the open air, оп account of thc 
climate, the lack of water, and owing to the milliards of most 
dangerous insects and snakes, scems to be an impossible 
undertaking. How an army of many hundred thousands of 
men could undertake an advance movement on this marshy 
ground covered with thick forest, mud, and watcr is almost 
unimaginable, for only the hilly districts contain roads used 
by pedestrians or the Russian ponies used to these kinds ci 
roads. The climate itself is unbearable for those uscd to 
healthy and dry districts; the vapourings of the marshes are 
liable to cause fever and typlioid.“ “ 


Correspondents with the German and Austrian armies 
sent home gloomy accounts of the conditions prevailing 
in this desolate region. 


* Every tree is a little islet standing out of the gloomy 
marshland, and shallow lakes which extend for mile after mile. 
The roads are inundated by the water, which has risen high 
owing to the floods of rain, and from the miserable cottages, 
which at intervals are to be seen partly submerged along the 
highways, strange looking men with long beards and thick, 
matted hair, mostly woodcutters and others earning a precarious 
living from the products of the surrounding wilderness, creep 
out and stare with amazement at the Austrian and German 
cavalrymen," 


The Germans in these wastes lost their advantages 
over the Russians. Their heavy guns were useless because 
they could not be dragged through such a country, and 
motor transport was almost impossible, “ Generally,” said 
the Russkoe Slovo, the Germans had to be satisfied with 
horses, or even with their own hands and feet. The 
contest here is not one of nerves, of which Hindenburg 
once spoke, but of physical endurance." ‘The policy of 
retreat, whatever was to be its ultimate result, at least put 
Russians and Germans on an equality in the region of the 
marshes. While something like a balance now came to be 
established over a great part of the front, fighting still 
continued fiercely round Dwinsk and on the Dwina, 
where the Germans had apparently not given up all 
hope of establishing themselves for the winter on the 
north side of the river, with Dwinsk and Riga for their 
quarters. Elsewhere the question was how far the 
Germans were satisfied with the defensive line that they 
had gained, what policy they would follow throughout the 
winter, and with what plans they would meet the spring, 
when the Russians hoped to meet them with armies 
strengthened and refitted. 


س 


* A Huugarian correspondent in the Pall Mall Garett. 
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A German trench captured by the British during the advance near Loos, showing the effect of heavy shell fire. 
[Official Photograph : Crown Copyright Reserved. 


CHAPTER XXV. 
THE VICTORY OF LOOS. 


THE POLICY OF A GENERAL ATTACK IN THE WEST—THE ALLIED PLANS AND DISPOSITIONS—THE BRILLIANT EARLY 
SUCCESS—THE FAILURE OF THE RESERVES—THE GUARDS’ ATTACK AND THE GERMAN COUNTER-ATTACKS— 


COMMENTS ON THE BATTLE. 


Y September the project of a great attack in the 

B West was well forward. Since the trench 
warfare had begun General Joffre had been 

“ nibbling” at the German lines, and .there 

had been heavy fighting in Alsace, in the Woevre, in 
Champagne, and also in Artois, on the western section, 
but there had been nothing that could be called a 
general attack. ‘The Battle of Neuve Chapelle in 
March had been an isolated action by the British alone, 
and was not, so far as can be discovered, part of a 
concerted plan. А scheme had evidently been prepared 
for joint action between the French and British armies 
in Artois in May, but it broke down, so far as we were 
Concerned, through the German gas attacks on Ypres 
(Vol, IL, pages 289 to 312). It is therefore true to say 


that the first anniversary of the Battle of the Marne - 


had come and gone before any joint general attack on 
the German lines had been delivered. ‘This delay was of 


enormous advantage to the Germans, who, récognising > = 
that the real military capital of their country, еер, ... 


WaS vulnerable through Belgium, had spared по labour 


and ingenuity to make their Фоо Р tion. 


General Јойте had interrupted from time to time the 
fortification of these lines, but in the main they remained 
iu the moulds in which the arrival of the first winter 
of the war had frozen them, and had all the time been 
growing steadily stronger. It was the perception that the 
German lines in the West were only to be forced, if at 
all, by an overwhelming superiority in artillery that led 
to the munitions crisis in England. Neuve Chapelle 
had shown how the lines might be forced, but further 
long delay was necessary before the Allies felt them- 
selves iu a position to apply those lessons on tle scale 
of a general attack. By September they believed 
themselves to be fully prepared. 

It is known that in England there were two schools 
of military thought on the strategy of the campaign. 
‘here were those who, held that the decision must be 
reached in the West, aud that, ditheult as the problem 
of forcing the German lines was, nowhere else could any- 
thing like. tlie same results be obtained. “Although an 
attempt to force а settlement there meant delay, the initial 
loss of time it was thought would be compensated for 
by the magnitude of the success when it did come, On 
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HISTORY OF THE WAR. 


the other hand, there were others, and among them Mr, 
Winston Churchill, who held that in the West we ought 
to confine ourselves to the defensive, and make our great 
effort in the East. The one school aimed at deliverin 
a blow at the heart of German power, the other 8 
to find a joint in her harness in South-Eastern Europe 
Doubtless there were similar divisions of opinion їп 
France. And, it is not unlikely that these divisions 
among the political directors of the war found their 
counterpart in the armies of both countries, It isa 
curious fact that this same division of strategical 
opinion into eastern and western schools also arose in 
Germany, but in Germany it was fought out during the 
winter, and ended, broadly speaking, in the defeat of 
the western school. Among the Allies, however, the 
division of opinion seems to have persisted through the 
summer. In the main, however, the western school 
triumphed in England and France. Our campaign in the 
Dardanelles was never more than subsidiary to what 
was regarded as the important campaign in the West. 
The result was that the whole summer was spent by the 
Allies in preparations for an attack which they were not 
in a position to deliver, and opportunities in the East, to 
which their resources were quite equal, were allowed to 
slip by. Germany used this summer, as has been 
described, in driving the Russians out of Galicia and 
Poland. The failure of the Allies to form to the new 
front in adequate force was the most serious mistake 
they had yet made in the war, and its consequences 
will pursue us through many of the following chapters 
of this history. 

In justice to the Western Allies, however, some facts 
which may well have disturbed cool judgment should 
be borne in mind. France was invaded, and for a 
French soldier to postpone the deliverance of his 
country to any other object, or to find hundreds of miles 
east the way round his difficulties at home, argued a 
detachment of mind which was almost more than 
could be expected of human nature. ‘This country 
might have been expected to see more clearly, for we 
had enormous interests in the East, and we might have 
realised first the full significance to us as the greatest of 
Asiatic Powers of what might happen in Turkey and 
the Balkans, But our vision, too, was clouded. We 
had made Belgium and France the occasion of our entry 
into the war, and for months even after Turkey had 
come in we failed to recognise that though the war grew 
more menacingly towards the West, its main roots were 
in the East. Both in Britain and in France there was 
an exaggerated faith in Russia, a disposition to leave 
to her everything in the Eastern campaign. Lastly, 
in deciding our own military policy, we felt ourselves 
bound in the first instance by our obligations to Trance. 
All these facts made us put forward in France surplus 
energy which, as it turned out later, might probably 
have been more usefully employed in the East. 


THE ATTACK IN MAY. 

Тһе attacks of the French in Artois in May had 
not had the assistance which had been counted upon 
from the British, because the British left had SA 
engaged in desperate fighting for the defence of Ypres. 
Nevertheless, the French made considerable progress. 
The whole of the German lines in Artois are to be regarded 
аз a bastion for the defence of Lille, the most important 
railway junction in France, and the key to all Flanders. 

he nearest point in the Allied lines to Lille on the north- 
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eee Де British could see the smoke of the Lille 
aries = 11 роле when all was quiet and the 
Pon Кас п —— east, hear the bells. But an advance 

I was impossible, with the Germans in 
occupation of the Messines ridge on the north side of 
the Lys and between it and Ypres. West of Lille were 
the Heights of Aubers, overlooking the valley of the 
Layes and running to La Ваѕѕёе, In this valley were 
fought the Battles of Neuve Chapelle in March and Aubers 
In May, both of which failed to make a serious breach in 
the German defences. A frontal attack on La Bassée 
was out of the question. ‘The possibilities of successful 
attack on Lille from the north and west thus seemed to 
have been exhausted. To the south-west the position 
earlier in the year had been even more unpromising, 
for the German positions, still following the direction 
of the hills which is south-west, formed in front of Lens 
a great salient, which even crossed the road between 
Bethune and Arras, the first in British, the second in 
French occupation. ‘The Germans attached great import- 
ance to the possession of this stretch of road, and the 
whole of the French operations in Artois in spring and 
summer were devoted to the one object of expelling them 
from it. By June they had succeeded. First fell Notre 
‘Dame de Lorette, then Carency and Neuville, then the 
so called Labyrinth, an underground fortified city below 
the Heights of Vimy, aud corresponding in relation to 
the German defence system on the south-west of Lille to 
Aubers on the west. At Souchez, where the roads 
from Bethune to Arras and from Lens westwards cross, 
the struggle was particularly fierce and prolonged, and 
for a fortnight or more the I'rench and Germans obstinately 
disputed the possession of a sugar refinery in the town, 
‘These operations were exceedingly costly, but though the 
French failed (as we did at Neuve Chapelle and Aubers) 
to establish themselves on the hills, they secured freer 
possession of the valley. This was the position in 
September, when it was decided to make an attempt 
to break the German lines. Whether the attempt 
would have been made just then if the Western Allies 
had been free to choose their time is perhaps open to 
doubt: but the military position of Russia was now 
alarming, and it was thought necessary to do whatever 
was possible to relieve the pressure upon her. 


THE ALLIES' PLANS. 


The German lines of occupation of France ran roughly 
north and south as far as Noyon and then east and west 
(see map, Vol. IL, 143.) The new plan was to attack 
simultaneously in the middle of these two sides of the 
triangle, in the hope that if either of them gave way the 
whole triangle would collapse on to its base. The main 
French attack was to be delivered on Champagne; its 
fortunes are described in the next chapter. But the 
attack on the west side of the triangle, with which we are 
now concerned, was even more important ; for if complete 
success in Champagne promised the liberation of almost 
all France from the German invasion, the breaking of 
the line near Lille would mean the liberation of Flanders 
too, ‘The operations in the direction of Lille were Anglo- 
French, The British line had been extended a considerable 
distance to the south of Arras in the late summer, but 
a French army still held the positions about Souchez 
which had been so hardly won in May and June. This 
French army formed the extreme right of the attack that 
was now to begin. The whole of the rest of the attack 
from Souchez to the sea was in the hands of the British. 

was discussed at numerous meetings between 
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HISTORY OF THE WAR. 


General Joffre and Sir John French. “ I have had constant 
meetings," writes Sir John French, “ with General Joffre 
who has kept me informed of his views and intentions, 
and explained the successive methods by which he hopes 
to obtain his ultimate object. After full discussion of 
the military situation, a decision was arrived at for joint 
action, in which I acquiesced.” ‘The phrasing of this 
passage is somewhat peculiar, and the use in this con- 
nection of the word “acquiesced” by some despatch 
writers would imply that the writer had no hand in framing 


the scheme, or that he was not convinced of its soundness, ` 


It is very doubtful, however, whether Sir John French's 
despatches should be made to bear any of these subtler 
inferences that might be drawn from the words of other 
more practised writers. Тһе writing of despatches is not 
his strong point, and it is probably unsafe to read more 
into them than their plain surface meaning. 

It was desirable that the enemy should be kept in 
ignorance of the exact point at which we meant to deliver 
our chief attack, and accordingly for a full week before 
the attack began a general bombardment was opened 
along the whole Allied front in the west. In addition, 
two subsidiary attacks were made by the British, with 
the object of deceiving the enemy and preventing him 
from coucentrating troops at the real point of attack. 
Опе of these attacks was east of Ypres, another near 
Armentiéres, at Bois Grenier, where our trenches were 
within six miles of Lille, and a third further south. 


AT YPRES. 


At Ypres, our lines had moved slightly backwards 
and forwards since the heavy fighting in May. In the 
first week of June we took over from the French their 
trenches to the north of Ypres, as far as Boesinghe (opposite 
Pilkelm, on the west bank of the Yser Canal)—an extension 
of our line to the north corresponding to the extension 
already mentioned to the south. ‘The centre of the Ypres 
fighting in the sununer was at Hooge, on the Menin road. 
On June 2nd, the Germans made an attack on our 
positions which failed, and a fortnight later the Fifth 
Corps captured the enemy’s first line near the Bellewaarde 
Lake: and though they were unable to maintain their 
advanced position, the net result was to force back the 
German trenches along a front of 1,000 yards. There 
was stiff fighting north of Ypres in July, in the course of 
which the 135th Battery of the Field Artillery did fine 
work. “ То reach its position the guns had to be taken 
over a high canal embankment, rafted over the canal 
under fire, pushed up a bank with a slope of nearly 45 
degrees, and then dragged over three trenches and a 
sky-line to its position, seventy yards from the German 
lines.” In this fighting, a frontage of 500 yards was 
gained, but Pilkelm, lost during the first gas attacks, 
remained in German hands. At the end of July the 
enemy used a contrivance for driving burning liquid 
into our trenches with a strong jet, and in the surprise 
our first-line trenches at Hooge were lost, but ten days 
later they were recovered, with the addition of some 
400 yards of German trenches north of the Menin road. 
On the whole the Ypres fighting since May had goue m 
our favour, though the gains had in no sense modified 
the general situation. ‘he part played by the forces 
holding Ypres in the general attack was to contain the 
enemy’s forces in front. A determined attack was made 
by the Fifth Corps on Bellewaarde Farm, near Hooge 
ou the morning of the great attack. It made some 
progress, and is believed to have compelled the Germans 
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ЧЕ attack (if it was meant to be more than a demonstration) 
roke down under the enemy's concentrated artillery fire, 
and the ground gained had to be abandoned. 


DEMONSTRATIONS SOUTH OF THE LYS. 


A second set of demonstrations near Armentiéres 
followed much the same course. Just south of Bois 
Grenier our trenches make a great bay, the headlands 
at each end very close to the German trenches, the hollow 
in the middle nearly half a mile distant from the corres- 
ponding projection in the German lines, An attack 
made early in the niorning of September 25th carried 
every point of the German trenches except in the 
centre of the bay, where a searchlight chanced to 
turn on the attacking troops just as they were crossing 
the open. Forewarned, the Germans in the centre held 
their ground, even after the rest of their line had been 
carried ; and as neither rifle fire nor bayonet was of much 
avail in the deep and narrow trenches, they had to be 
bombed out, which took till five o'clock in the afternoon, 
so obstinate was the resistance. А portion of the enemy's 
second line in this section was also occupied for a time, 
but could not be held owing to the difficulty of getting 
supplies over the exposed ground between the first and 
the second line. Nor, if the attack were meant merely 
as a demonstration, would it have been wise to take risks 
that were not part of the scheme. In the fighting on 
this section of the line, the Lincolns and Berkshires 
distinguished themselves. The Germans are said to have 
brought up their reinforcements їп motor 'buses. 

A still more important demonstration was made further 
south, in the direction of the Moulin du Piétre (memorable 
in the Battle of Neuve Chapelle), and against Givenchy. 
Here a division of the Third Corps and the Meerut 
Division of the Indian Corps were engaged. No ground 
was permanently gained, but there is some reason to 
believe that the Germans for a time mistook the advance 
north of the La Bassée Canal for the main attack. Herr 
Kellermann, the correspondent of the Berliner Tageblatt, 
in an article, in which lie confessed his failure to construct 
a consistent plan of the whole battle, found the fighting 
hottest at Fromelles (near Bois Grenier), Aubers, Festubert, 
and Givenchy. All those attacks we know to have been, 
if not mere demonstrations, at any rate subsidiary to the 
main attack south of the La Bassée Canal ; and it is evident 
that the multiplicity of attacks caused the utmost con- 
fusion in the German lines, and was of material assistance 
to tlie rapid success of the operations further south. It 
is to be regretted that they could not continue their 
assistance by keeping up their attacks on successive 
days, but the cost was probably prohibitive. 


THE ALLIED DISPOSITIONS. 


The objective of the main attack south of the Canal 
was the road running from La Bassée to Lens. The loss 
oi this road would have gained us access to the Douai Plain 
and opened up the way to an attack on Lille from the 
south, and would probably have rendered La Basse 
itself untenable, aud with La Basse would have fallen 
Lille, and the whole of the German line north into 
Flanders and south to the Aisne would have been broken, 
At the point where this road was crossed by the road 


- from Bethune to Douai stands Lens, the key to the Douai 


Plain. ‘The scheme of attack was that the French should 
advance in the direction of Lens from Souchez to the 
south-west, while the British should gain access to the 
plain from the west and north-west. The German defences 
of the approaches to the plain were formidable, South 
igitized by eGangotri 
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of the Canal the Hohenzollern Redoubt was thrust 
forward 500 yards in advance of the German line 
almost under the nose of our trenches at Wes 
Behind the Redoubt were two strong flanking GOS 
Fosse No. 8, a high slag heap, on its right rear, the Quarries 
on its left. Неге the German line crossed the Toad from 
Vermelles to Hulluch, and curved outwards in a projectin 
salient that passes between Grenay and Loos, isum 
Augres and in front of Souchez to the wooded Heights 
of Vimy. The distance between the Allied and the 
German trenches varied from тоо to 500 yards (see map 
page 279). | 

'The disposition of the Allied troops before the battle 
was as follows :— 


INFANTRY. 

Ricut (at Souchez) .. Thie Tenth French Army. 

CENTRE (at Grenay) . . The Fourth (British) Army Corps, consisting 
of the Forty-seventh Division (right) 
and the Fifteenth Division (left). 

LEFT (at Vermelles) . . Thie First Army Corps, consisting of the 
First Division, the Seventh Division, 
and apparently also of the Ninth 
Division. 

IN RESERVE ....... The Eleventh Corps, consisting of a Guards 
Division (at Lillers), the Twenty-first 
Division (at Beuvry), the Twenty- 
fourth Division (at Noux-les-Mines, 
the Twenty-cighth Division (at Bail- 
leulj. 


CAVALRY. 


British Cavalry Corps..St. Pol and Dailleul. 

Iudian Cavalry Corps ..Doulleus. 

Third Cavalry Division .Grenay District (supporting Fourth Army 
Corps). 


The posting of the reserves is somewhat curious. 
The infantry were towards the northern end of our line. 
Lillers is some distance west of Bethune, and Beuvry 
is near the La Bassée Canal, and even Neeux-les-Mines 
lies on a line somewhat to the north of Loos, Sir John 
French, in describing the disposition of his reserves, 
explains “that the corps operating on the French left 
had to be directed in a more or less south-easterly direction, 
involving, in the event of our success, a considerable gap 
in our line.” ‘The passage is not very clear, but it would 
seem that Sir John French was somewhat apprehensive 
of a German counter-attack along the line of the La Bassée 
Canal working around the left of our attack. In fact, 
nothing of the kind seems to have been attempted, but 
evidently before the battle Sir John French's principal 
anxieties were about the safety of his left. The re- 
appearance of the cavalry is very notable. They were 
posted in the south “in order to co-operate with ‘the 
French cavalry in exploiting any success which might 
be attained by the combined French and British Forces. 
The Germans in Champagne also noted the presence of 
cavalry in the French lines, which their Headquarters 
Report sarcastically observed was a misapprehension of 
the situation, No occasion for cavalry work arose; but 
had the success gained been more decisive, they ош 
have had excellent opportunity for very effective action, 
The hopes that cavalry might have tlie opportunity for 
Which they had waited for so long were not by any means 
idle, for there seems no doubt that the Germaus wee 
So alarmed by the shock of the general attack that they 
began to make preparations for removing even tists 
Belgian headquarters back, in anticipation of the necessity 
for a general retreat, It was in view of such possibilities 
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eet which began in the early morning of 
E ens 25th, is like the Battle of Neuve Chapelle in 
зрее, but especially in this, that it divides itself 
158 о very disproportionate parts, a brief opening 
asting for a few hours in which we gained successes that 
vastly exceeded our highest hopes, and a later period in 
which our high hopes were reduced to modesty. Like 
Neuve Chapelle, again, the Battle of Loos has dark and 
obscure passages—perplexities about which the tongue of 
Tumour has been exceedingly busy, but which evidently 
are not to be cleared up until the end of the war, and 


can only be treated for the present with a somewhat 
embarrassing reserve. 


THE BOMBARDMENT. 


The bombardment which preceded the attack was 
the lorigest and the heaviest that had yet taken place, 
and over a great part of the front was continuous for three 
or four days and nights before the morning of the 25th. 
" It is a mistake," wrote a German witness in the course 
of a description of this bombardment, “ to believe that 
a man сап do no more than die. He can undergo a hundred 
times the agony of death before death takes him.” Even 
the side from which the bombardment comes has its 
minor sufferings—the inability to settle down to anything. 
the sense of straining at a leash, the suspense of waiting 
for the signal to attack. ‘These things recur constantly 
in the descriptions of the bombardment, of which there 
have been many in soldiers’ letters. The signal for attack 
came early in the morning. Just before the attack the 
British discharged gas. It was not the yellow chlorine 
gas that the Germans used at Ypres and elsewhere, but 
something that blew across in white clouds and suffocated, 
but, it is said, did not torture. Immediately behind the 
gas clouds followed the bombers wearing masks. There 
is little evidence that the gas contributed much to our 
early successes in the attack—in the opinion of at least 
one competent officer it hindered us—but the wearing of 
masks added a fresh terror to the attack. 


" Whitish fogbanks began to creep slowly nearer. The 
landscape consists of flat meadows and fields, and in these 
months a mist haugs over it morning and evening, Thus 
it happened that our men at first thought the approaching 
whitish bank of vapour was mist. But very soon they 
knew what was the matter. It was а gas attack, and th: 
order was issued: Put оп the gas masks.” 

“The bank of fog passed over our trenches. Then came 
a low bank of smoke creeping towards us, black grey; then 
again another bank of gas some ten minutes behind the 
first. Altogether three or four double waves of whitish gas 

' and smoke gas swept over our trenches. There was nothing 
else to be seen, Some men coughed and fell down. Others 
stood at the ready as long as possible. The Euglish artillery 
at the same time fired gas shells on our trenches. 

* Behind the fourth gas and smoke cloud there suddenly 
emerged Englishmen in thick lines and storming columns, They 
rose suddenly from the earth, wearing smoke masks over their 
faces, and looking not like soldiers but like devils. Wire was 
no longer there to hold them back. 

“Shortly after seven o'clock mo more news reached. the 
divisional fighting headquarters to tlie rear. Telegraph and 
telephone wires were shot to pieces, and communications 
had to be restored by despatch-riders and motors. = 


The bombardment had been much more successful 
than in March, and had destroyed the wire entanglements 
at all points except one. This was near the junction of 
the two attacking army corps, between which the road 
from Vermelles to Hulluch was the boundary. Here the 
right brigade of the First Division was held up for some 


* Kellermann in the Berliner Tageblatt. 
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this has not been expressly 


ime— 7 1 
cmo apparently AE and the delay enabled 


stated—by the wire entanglements, 1 
the Сеппапз to bring up reinforcements. The left brigade, 


however, in spite of the menace to its flank, p 
to force its way through to the western outskirts o 
Hulluch. Further to the left, the Seventh 8 70 
captured the quarries, the Cité St. Elie, and even reach 
Haisnes; and on its left again the Ninth Division carriec 
the Hohenzollern Redoubt and Fosse 8. The Twenty- 
eighth Brigade, brought up from reserve, advanced across 
the Vermelles railway and stormed the German trenches 
on the east side, but had to fall back. On this extreme 
left on one line our troops were under the fire of the 
defences at Auchy and La Bassée itself. The fighting at 
Fosse 8, too, had been extremely heavy, and our hold 
on it, under the guns of Auchy, was very precarious. 
But in spite of everything, the advance ‘on this wing 
was as great as was expected, for the main object of the 
fighting north of the Hulluch road must have been to 
secure the flank of the Fourth Corps attacking in the 
direction of Lens to the south of that road. It was here 
that the prospects of decisive victory were brightest. 


THE BRILLIANT SUCCESS ON THE RIGHT. 


The attack of the Fourth Corps opened brilliantly. 
On the right the Forty-seventh Division, composed 
“of two London ‘Territorial Brigades, stormed the Double 

Crassier—a huge slag heap—and pushed on to the south 
side of Loos, where they captured the chalk pit and 
the cemetery, and established a strong defensive position 
on the flank before noon. Тһе French on the right, 
owing to unexplained delays, were not able to begin their 
advance until опе o'clock, so that for the greater part 
of this advance the right flank of the London Brigades 
was unsupported. The Germans, however, either failed 
to realise their advantage or were unable to use it, and 
no attack was delivered. Later in the day the French 
advanced from Souchez up to the Vimy Heights, and this 
right flank was made secure, 

But finer even than the advance of the Forty-seventh 
Division was that of the Scottish ‘Territorials (Fifteenth 
Division) to the left. With bayonets fixed, they charged 
across the half-mile of open ground which separated 
them from the enemy’s trenches, carried their first line 
streamed out into the open again, carried the second ШЕ 
of trenches just in front of Loos, then into Loos, out again 
up Hill 70, down on the far side of the hill into the Douai 
Plain. And all by 9-30, three hours after the trenches 
were first left. Had the Scottish troops been supported 
at this moment, just as their attack was becomin 
exhausted, there is no setting a limit to the results x 
x E But no support came. The Germans rallied 
ы. 11 ie ее on, pressed our troops back up the 

r е crest, where their advance was sta yed 
By nightfall more than half the ground won had b 1 
lost again, Loos was ours, the west c 
70, and the road from Hill 70 as far as Hulluch ; 


Germans 


THE RESERVES, 


How came it that the Scotti 
| scottish troops after i 
Hill 70 never received any supports? Two 1 
me had been held Шш réserve for just such a re pi. 
as this. One division—the Twenty-eighth —had versal 
action early in the day near Auch RATAN 
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and ‘Twenty-fourth Divisions and the Guards were 1 
used all day. At 9-30 in the morning Sir John s 
had placed the Twenty-first and ‘Twenty-fourth Brigades 
at the disposal of the General Officer in command of the 
attack—presumably Sir John Haig. At half-past eleven 
the heads of the division were past Bethune and Noeux-les. 
Mines, not more than three miles behind our trenches, A 
couple of hours more and they might have been attacking 
the Germans—late, but not too late to save Hill 7o ang 
its exits into the Douai Plain. It is possible that they 
arrived at Hill 7o in time to save the western slopes, but 
that has nowhere been stated, and the first mention in 
despatches of their coming into action is not till the 
evening of the following day, by which time the German 
counter-attacks were in full progress. ‘The Fourth Corps 
were preparing to attack Hulluch and a redoubt just over 
the crest of Hill 7o, when they were anticipated by strong 
enemy attacks. “ These attacks," we are told by Sir 
John French, drove in the advanced troops of the 
Twenty-first and ‘Twenty-fourth Divisions which were 
then moving to the attack. Reports regarding this 
portion of the action," he continues, “ are very conflicting, 
and it is not possible to form an eutirely just appreciation 
of what occurred in this part of the field." ‘There is no 
further mention of these divisions in Sir John French's 
despatch ; and the only other official references occurred 
in the course of a debate in the House of Lords on the 
Staff work, which are discussed later in this chapter. 
Here it is sufficient to note that the failure of our reserves, 
first, to reach the front in time, and secondly, having 
reached there to make their influence felt, was the main 
cause that disappointed the hopes of a really decisive 
victory. 


THE GUARDS ATTACK ON HILL 70. 


On the third day of the battle—Monday—we lost 
possession of Fosse No. 8. Our hold from the first had 
been precarious, and the loss of this position did not 
materially affect the security of our right wing, where 
the best chances of winning decisive victory still offered. 
In the afternoon of Monday a determined effort was made 
by the Guards Division to recover the ground lost on tlie 
previous Saturday afternoon in the direction of Hill 
70 and Lens. ‘Their attack was, next to the advance of 
the Scotsmen on the Saturday, the finest military exploit— 
and certainly the most thrilling military spectacle—in the 
whole battle. Тһе Guards had been out of the trenches 
for some weeks before the action, and at the beginning 
of the battle had been stationed at Lillers. Obviously, 
they were being kept back for the supreme effort which 
was now to be made. ‘Che Guards were in three brigades: 
of which the Second, including Grenadiers, Welsh, and 
Scots Guards, were entrusted with the direct frontal 
attack on Hill 7o and the positions commanding the 
road from Hulluch to Lens. The Germans had made 8 
use of their respite to reorganise their positions, and no 
sooner had the Guards left their trenches than they were 
bombarded with shell-fire. They had not expected 
be shelled so soon. The shells emitted poisonous ie 
and some of the men, among them the Colonel of 95 
Grenadiers, fell wounded or choking with the gas bels 


ir 
the gas helmets could be served out. Protected ру 112 
helmets, they delivered a brilliant attack on u ee, 


stormed tlie crest, but were not able to capture the 
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very heavy, They were played upon by a terrible 
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machine-guns concealed in Bois Hugo, the Keep, and 
Puits 14, and suffered a tragic ordeal, The colonel w. 
wounded, and many other officers of the Scots Guards XE 
wounded or killed. The assault upon Puits ey oer 15 
Unguislied by extreme gallantry and self-sacrifice, AM 
position itself was won by a party of Scots Guards led by 
Captain Cuthbert, D.S.O., which engaged in hand-to-hand 
fighting, routing out the enemy from the houses, 

“ Some companies of tlie Grenadiers came to the support 
of their comrades in the Scots Guards, but suffered heayy 
losses themselves. А platoon under Lieutenant Ayres 
Ritchie reached the Puits, and, storming their way into the 
Keep, knocked out a machine-gun mounted on the second 
floor by a successful bombing attack. The officer held on 
in a most dauntless way to the position until almost every 
man was cither killed or wounded, unable to receive support 
owing to the enfilade fire of the German machine-guns. 

“Night had now come on, the sky lightened by the 
bursting of shells and flares and terrible in its tumult of 
battle. Some of the Coldstreams had gained possession of 
the Chalk Pit, which they were organising into a Strong 
defensive position, and various companies of the Guards 
Division, after heroic assaults upon Hill 70, where they 
were shattered by the fire which met them on the crest 
from the enemy's redoubt on the north-east side, had dug 
themselves into the lower slopes. Before the dawn came 
the Coldstreams made another desperate attempt to attack 
and hold Puits r4, but the position was too deadly even 
for their height of valour; and although some men under 
Lieutenant Riley pushed on into this very inferno of fire, 
the survivors had to fall back to the woods, where they 
strengthened their defensive works. 

“The following day the position was the same, the 
suficrings of our men being still further increased by heavy 
shelling from 8-inch howitzers, and Colonel Egerton, of the 
Coldstreams, and his adjutant being killed in the Chalk 
Pit. 

“It was now scen by the Headquarters Staff oí the 
Guards Division that Puits r4 was quite untenable owing 
to its enfilading by heavy artillery, and the order was given 
for a retirement to the Chalk Pit, which was a place oi 
sanctuary owing to the magnificent work done throughout 
the night to strengthen its natural defensive features by 
saudbags and barbed wire, iu spite of machine-guns which 
raked it from the neighbouring woods. 

“The retirement was done as though the men were on 
parade, slowly and in perfect order across the field of fire, 
cach man bearing himself as though in the presence of the 
King. It was a wonderful tribute to the strength of 
tradition among troops. To safeguard the honour of a 
famous name these men showed such supreme contempt for 
death that even the enemy must have been moved to 
admiration. They held that place until relieved by the 
French; and when they came behind the lines again to 
wait until their further support was wanted im auy hard- 
pressed place, they brought with them new honours which 
have added even to the glory of tlic Guards.” 


‘This was the last effort made to recover the lost ground. 
From now to the end of the battle we were engaged iu 
repelling the obstinate counter-attacks made by the 
Germans, and on the whole with success. On tle two 
last days in September the Germaus recovered at great 
Cost а portion of the Hohenzollern Redoubt, but were 
compelled later to relinquish most of their gain. The 
French, by taking over our gains further south, including 
the village of Loos, were of great assistance їп helping 
us to retain our ground further north. The German 
attacks continued until the second week of October, pud 
the last attack on October 8th was the most determined 
of all. The Germans succeeded in making some gai 
in the Hohenzollern Redoubt, and from the French iu 
the Double Crassier, but only to lose them agam, and 
On October gth, when the battle may be said to hays 
ended, their positions were exactly the same аз they were 
before the attacks began. Sir John French estimated 
the German losses in this last counter-attack in Killed 


alone at between 8,000 and 9,000. 
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COMMENTS AND CRITICISMS. 


дье en edie this battle were considerable. 
p Б our miles a double line ої trenches had 

п carried to a depth at its greatest of four miles. The 
Whole of this area, amounting to at least twelve square 
miles, was a network of trenches and homb-proof shelters. 
Months of labour had been spent on the construction 
of the shelters, which were, many of them, more than 
thirty feet deep. Like the Labyrinth, captured by the 
French near Arras, they were a huge underground city, 
which the Germans were almost justified in regarding 
as impregnable. Fifty-seven officers and 3,000 other 
ranks were taken prisoners, together with 26 field-guns and 
forty machine-guns, ‘Their losses in killed and wounded 
must have equalled and probably exceeded our own, 
which were grievously heavy. Our losses in the action, 
including the attacks made at Ypres and Givenchy, must 
have amounted in all to 50,000, among whom were a 
number of prisoners, though, as in the Battle of Neuve 
Chapelle, no accounts have made clear when these were 
taken. Greater, however, than the material losses of the 
battle was the evidence that it afforded that the German 
positions in the west were not impregnable. А very little 
more, and the whole German position in Artois and 
Flanders would have collapsed. Аз it was, the Germans 
received the greatest fright they had yet had in the war. 

It is only when one turns from the actual achievement 
in this battle, which was considerable to what at one 
time we seemed to be on the point of achieving, which 
might well have brought the end of the war in sight, that 
the victory of Loos is seen as a magnificent facade hiding 
great disappointment. The main cause of this disappoint- 
ment was the failure of the two reserve divisions to 
support the advance of the Scottish troops towards Lens, 
and their further failure, when they did come into action 
on the following day, to contribute anything. The failures 
of the artillery at Neuve Chapelle were not repeated; 
and though mistakes were made by the gunners in the 
later stages of the battle, their initial work was good 
enough to lay the foundations of a great victory upon. 
Nor was the general plan of the battle, so far as a judgment 
is possible, ill-conceived. ‘The success that was attained 
showed that the central idea of forcing a way into the 
Plain of Douai was quite feasible, and that the main 
conditions of success had been apprehended. The plan 
may be open to criticism on some grounds. It may 
be that instead of the attacks at various points of the 
British front which were evidently not intended to һе 
pressed, and yet were rather too serious to be regarded as 
mere demonstrations, better results might have been 
attained by a more concentrated effort at some one point 
in addition to that selected for the main attack. There 
are difficulties, again, in grasping the reasons why Sir 
John French distributed his reserves as he did. But these 
are matters on which no judgment is possible on the 
published information. The crux of the battle was in 
the handling of the two reserve divisions. 

The blame of the failure to sustain our early success 
towards Lens has been sometimes placed on the excessive 
impetuosity of the Scottish advance, and it has been 
said that it would have been wiser to restrain its 
rapidity. It is a hard judgment. Experience in this 
war has that, though battles last longer than they 
did, it is the first few hours that are most likely to be 
decisive, and that the greatness of the victory will depend 
mainly on the rapidity with which initial success can be 
improved. То say that troops should not press 17 10 
as rapidly аз possible when the road is open may he to 
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deny the first condition which deliverance from the trench 
i ras evidently 


warfare is possible. The initial success W 
speedy beyond anticipation, and the reserves would seent 
to have been posted too far in the rear to intervene at 
the best possible moment. Rather than blame the Scottish 
troops for undue haste, it would seem juster to inquire 
whether our dispositions had not been unduly influenced 
by the idea that the decision must necessarily be slow. 
This battle has rather strengthened the opposite theory, 
that the really decisive moments of the modem battle 
ure likely to be few in number and to pass with great 
rapidity. : 

It seems to be clear that, quite apart from their original 
distance from the scene of action, the divisions were 
unnecessarily slow in arriving, and that they failed even 
after they had arrived. For the delay in their arrival 
the blame has been put on the Staff work, as though 
instructions had not been properly framed, or were not 
delivered, or as though there had been some miscalculation 
of the distance which Lord Sydenham has urged would 
naturally seem to point to some Staff blunder. It certainly 
requires a great deal of explanation how it came about 
that troops, the need for which was so urgent, should 
have left Ncux-les-Mines at eleven in the morning on 
Saturday and apparently not have been deployed for 
action until the following day. The distance from Nœux 
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to Ше scene of action cannot be more than eight mil 

The view of the Government, so far as it has . 
expressed, is that the Headquarters Staff was uot d 
fault. Replying to criticisms by Lord St. Davids, in m 
House of Lords, on November 16th, Lord Haldane said 22 


“Jord St. Davids was also wrong in thinking resory 
were not ready to be sent forward on the occasion of the de. 
advance at Loos. They were ready, but did not Ex M 
what they ought to have done. It was a matter internal 8 
the divisions, and was not due to want of care or attenti s 
on the part of the Commander-in-Chief.”” оп 


In a later speech Lord Crewe declined to go into 


details, as the “whole business was sub judice, being 


the subject of close militarr inquiry by the highest 
authorities.” For these reasons detailed discussion in 
this place is out of the question, even if the materials 
were available. But it is permissible to point out that 
quite apart from the question of the time at which these 
divisions arrived, is the further question as to the state 
in which they arrived, and the cause. If we may judge 
from what happened on the following day, they hardly 
seem to have been in a fit condition to go into action. 
These, however, are questions that await authoritative 
settlement, and it is not too much to say that on the 
character of the inquiry, and on the vigour with which 
its conclusions are acted upon, very niuch may depend. 
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Three thousand of the German prisoners taken by the French during their advance in the Champagne. 
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CHAPTER XXVI. 
THE FRENCH ADVANCE IN CHAMPAGNE. 


THE OBJECTS OF THE ATTACK—DESCRIPTION OF THE BATTLEFIELD—THE PREPARATIONS FOR ATTACK--THE BOMBARD- 
MENT—THE MEASURE OF FRENCH SUCCESSES—THE BUTTE DE TAHURE AND THE MAIN DE MASSIGES—COMMENTS 


ON THE DATTLE. 


HE ultimate objective of the simultaneous attacks 

in Artois and Champagne can be read from a 

glance at the map. The German lines in France 

run roughly from north of Nieuport at the sea 

almost due south to Compiégne, then tum almost at 
right angles to the Argonne. A serious break-through 
in Champagne, aided by a great holding attack north 
of Arras, or, better, a break-through north of Arras, 
would have endangered the whole salient, Arras-Compiégue- 
Rheims, and, more, would have meant almost inevitably 
the falling back of the German line as far as the 
defences of the Meuse. ‘The damage and danger to the 
whole German invasion of France would have been 
incalculable. ‘The eastern Champagne country presented 
other advantages for a grand attack. Its bare, undulating 
Plains and uplands, with few villages and little agricultural 
ground, make it one of the very few parts of France 
where great armies can manceuvre on a wide front. For 
an immediate objective there was the breaking of the 
Bazancourt-Challerange railway and the capture of the 
Challerange junction, which would have completely cut 
off the supplies of the Crown Prince's army in the Argonne, 
for the other main railway from Germany passes through 
Verdun, and is, of course, in French hands. The capture 
of a range of low hills which stretches through the 
Country here was another important consideration. There 


Was, moreover, the vital necesatty” ARP CONGR Maériialiaction. Sg eg VEE 


to relieve her pressure on Russia, which was in severe 
straits at that time. But that probably affected the 
date rather than the operations themselves, the prepara- 
tions for which must have been going on for months 
beforehand. In any case, the moral effect on France 
and on the enemy of an energetic offensive and the 
destruction of her elaborate defences here were doubtless 
felt to be a sufficient reason for the campaign. The 
result did not reach the distant hopes of a great break- 
through, but with the exception of the Mame fighting 
it was the greatest demonstration of the new French 
superiority in guns and men, and its material results 
were undeniable and impressive. We now know that 
after the first day the German staff were hurriedly 
perfecting their plans for the possibility of a great 
evacuation, and that even in Brussels the German docu- 
ments and papers had been packed and ready for 
immediate transport, and all over the invaded territory 
the German civil government had everything ready for 
flight. France battered tremendously, and shook the 
walls of the German occupation, and her blows reverberated 


throughout Belgium. 


THE NUMBERS ENGAGED. 


The offensive in Champagne was carried out by the 
Second and Fourth French armies, part of the army 
ded, by General Castelnau, whose defence 
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of Nancy, in September, 1915, at the time of supreme 
trial, was one of the great deeds of the war (Vol. II 
page 131). The Fourth Army was commanded by A 
zeneral who had long commanded the same army ; the 
General of the Second Army was a recent appointment. 
Against them was a group of German armies under 
General von Buelow. Prussians, Saxons, Bavarians, 
Westphalians, Wurtemburgers were all engaged (prisoners 
from fifty-six different regiments were captured), and 
when the attack on Le Main de Massiges had developed, 
reinforcements from the Crown Prince's army in the 
Argonne came to the relief of the beaten Germans, and 
fought with great desperation, refusing to surrender, 
and dying in companies. The numbers engaged in the 
Champagne battles on either side is not known, but the 
probability is that they reached a total of over halí-a- 
million men, fighting on a front of only eighteen miles. 
The French Staff estimate the German losses to be 
about 140,000 men out of action, which is, roughly, 
an army of three army corps. ‘The number of German 
prisoners captured on this front were 25,000, which is 
more than a sixth of that number, The Germans claimed 
on the 3rd October to have captured 10,721 Frenchmen, 
which, on the same basis of counting, would mean a 
French loss of about 60,000 in all. ‘The French state, 
however, that the Germans have counted wounded and 
dead as prisoners. 

It is useful to compare these figures with the results 
of other great battles fought by France. At the Jena 
the French took 15,000 prisoners and 200 cannon, while 
12,000 Prussians were, slain. At Austerlitz they took 
12,000 prisoners and 186 cannon. Their enemies lost 
25,000 men, At Saint-Privat the French lost 12,000 men, 
the Germans 10,000. At Freschwiller the French lost 5,000 
slain and 9,000 prisoners. 

We may take the French forces to be about 
300,000 strong. According to the available information, 
the Germans had on this front seventy battalions, and 
to meet the attack twenty-nine battalions were added 
before the 25th September, which, with artillery and 
engineers, gives a total of about 115,000 men immediately 
engaged. ‘The losses during the artillery preparation and 

.the first fighting caused the German staff to gather from 
many parts all available resources, and ninety-three 
new battalions were added before the 15th October. 
This would mean a total German force of about 225,000 
men, which is, according to authoritative French estimates, 
about an eighth of the entire German force on the whole 
western fronts. ‘The victors captured ground along the 
whole front, varying from one to five kilometres deep. 
In all places the very elaborately fortified front lines 
were carried. ‘The total ground conquered represented 
forty square kilometres. ‘The spoils are announced in 
the following Order from General Joffre on the 5th 
October. 
* GENERAL HEADQUARTERS, 
“ October 5th. 
“The Commander-in-Chief addresses to the troops ae 
his orders the expression of his profound satisfaction with 
the results obtained in the attacks up to to-day. 
“Twenty-five thousand prisoners, 350 officers, 150 15 ^ 
and material which has not yet been enumerated, are ed 
irophies of a victory measured by its renown through 

Eu , + 

Ep of the sacrifices agreed to has been iu уан. 
Everyone has contributed to the common tas The presen 
is a sure guarantee to us of the future. ) 

“The ennie ECM is proud to command the 
finest troops France has ever known. 


THE FIELD OF BATTLE. 


z 1175 country of the battle is as suitable for warfare 

as any tract of land in a civilised country can be. It 

15, with a few breaks, rolling chalk terrain, with very little 

ploughed land, and even little pasture land—a quiet, 

desolate district, reminding one in many ways of Salisbury 

Plain, but broken here and there with clumps of pine 

plantations, which in some cases serve to hide the 

hangars of the observation balloons and aeroplanes, and 

provide concealment for the concentrations of huts and 

dug-outs, stores, ammunition trains, and all the elaborate 

accompaniments of modern armies in the field. These 

plantations furnished logs for shoring up and protecting 

the dug-outs. The villages are few and humble, with 

the exception of one in which there is a beautiful 

two-spire Gothic church that stands inviolate in the 

terribly mutilated village. The Germans spared it in 

their retreat, as they were using it as a hospital. There 

are no vines in this part. It is a Champagne very 

different from the vivacious ideas that the world has 
of the country. In the west the fighting took place 
just north of the Camp de Chálons, the desolate flats 
where Attila the Hun was defeated by the Gauls. To 
the east, the land is still chalky, but it is cut up with 
small ravines and little sharp hills, which provide elaborate 
dug-outs and difficult positions for the searching of the 
artillery. Vaudesincourt is the village at the extreme 
west of the attack, and Ville sur Tourbe at the extreme 
east, where the blue bulks of the Argonne begin to break 
the sky-line. Both forces were supplied by main railway 
lines running roughly parallel to one another close behind 
the front, and both had elaborate systems of field railways, 
the Germans being worked by horse or man power, and 
the French by little locomotives. After the victory 
the French were in possession of 240 kilometres of German 
railway, which they had to reconstruct to bear the 
additional weights of their engines. These railways are 
used not only to provide munitions, food and stores, 
but also to reconcentrate the troops at parts that are 
attacked. During the attack the French aeroplane corps 
heavily bombed the German railway line, and the junctions 
at Bazancourt and Challerange. The chalky soil differs 
in parts, at some places being both firm and porous, 
and dry in almost any weather, and at others of a soft 
cheamy character, making the treuches ankle deep in white 
mud, and the fields slippy and heavy under foot. On the 
day of the grand attack the weather, after a spell of dry. 
fine days, changed to rain and mist, unfavourable to 
artillery work, the shells bursting erratically and greatly 
delaying at many places the movements ot the attacking 
forces in the open. 


TRAINING AND WEAPONS. 


"he French preparations for the attack , were 
characterised by extraordinary thoroughness їп staff 
work, and in the actual training of the men, In 
Artois, in May, for the great assault on that tremendous 
maze of entrenchments and redoubts known as the 
Labyrinth,” the French front line troops (it may now 
be stated) who were to undertake the attack were taken 
out of the trenches and exercised for several months 
in attacking -exercise against а series of works modelled 
on the actual Labyrinth. On the Champagne front the 
men were taken out of the trenches at the кы 
of September, and practised their attack against is 
fortifications specially prepared for them. s н 5 
morning came each platoon knew exactly what it Ts 
do and how to do it The new steel helmet had been 
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Tho battlefield north of Perthes: The soldiers in tho foreground are preparing new positiors for 
heavy artillery in the advanced ground taken from ‘the Germans. 
[French Official Photograph, N. I. 
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served out to all the troops engaged. It proved a very 
useful protection, and is believed to have decreased 155 
casualties to а degree which some place as high as 15 
per cent of the total. It is a headpiece finely designed 
to deflect bullets and pieces of flying explosives from many 
angles, and its thickness is sufficient to keep out a direct 
hit from spent bullets and shrapnel. It is particularly 
useful in the present combats by hand grenade. It is 
one of the few things where the Allies have an ‘nvention 
superior to that of the enemy. The comments of the 
German prisoners were sufficient to show the value of the 
headpiece by the envy it aroused amongst them. It is 
in shape something like the helmet of antique statues 
of Mercury, with a narrower brim, and it is coloured 
horizon-blue, like the new French uniform, and easily 
mingles with the colour of the country. Another addition 
to the equipment since the Marne was the trench knife, 
which the soldiers carry at the waist in front. It has a 
blade of about six inches long, and is for use when the 
soldier has jumped into an enemy trench and has to 
clear a space by fast ''in-fighting," when the bayonet 
cannot be used owing to the confined movements. The 
soldier uses the knife dagger-ways, striking at the faces 
of his opponents, and its effect is terrifying, as well as 
destructive. ‘The method of fighting is that the first wave 
of the advance breaks up the opposition in the trenches, 
and rushes down the communication trenches and on the 
top with bombs and bayonets until the next line is reached. 
The second and succeeding waves finish the fighting in 
the trench, call on the men in the dug-out to surrender, 
and unless they come out at once throw bombs into the 
dug-outs, where shelter is impossible. In the September 
offensive the French were well supplied with grenades, 
the common one being of the shape and size of an 
ordinary beer bottle, with a pin secured by a wire which 
has to be wrenched off before it can be used. In the 
fighting on Le Main de Massizes, where trenches in a steep 
hill had to be taken by immediate assault, the men at 
one point were in a line of about six hundred yards passing 
grenades from hand to hand, the front files of bombers 
having their places taken as they fell by the succeeding 
files. The most splendid fire and bravery were shown 
by the French infantry in these attacks. In one case, 
near Souain, the infantry took German trenches to the 
depth of two kilometres iu under an hour, and at another 
point, in the same place, three kilometres were covered 
in forty-five minute’, which, even without auy opposition, 
is fast going in a region so torn and seamed by heavy 
shell fire and wide trenches. 


THE RECONNAISSANCE WORK. 


The staff preparations were done with all the science 
and care which a year's experience had ripened. In 


modern war men have gone back to prehistoric devices , 


of underground shelters and burrows ; but modern science, 
in the form of the aeroplane and the camera, has made 
it possible to note and record the whole system of tre ums 
and shelters so that each army is aware of every line and 
turn of its enemy, and so long as aeroplanes are To 
fought away from the lines it is impossible to conceal 
the vital fact of an entrenched position. the Hea 
aeroplane reconnaissance had been done with extreme 
care, and the photographs taken by their aerial spies 
Showed not only every trencl and communication. b id 
Most cases every dug-out as well, the heads of the oe 
outs showing black in the grey shadows of the trenc cs 
The German reconnaissance was equally good, and onc 
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Er шн had fallen into their hands of the 
duct ere е{їег than those they had themselves, 

А rse, is explained by the fact that an army 
does not require to make very close observation records 
of its own trenches. The German reconnaissance, how- 
ever, stopped short at a very important point, for the 
sufficient reason that in the last weeks before the attack 
they were beaten off from the French position by 
defending aeroplanes. In that time the French were busy 
in many parts of the front, especially in the Souain 
section, burrowing forward by new trenches and con- 
necting up from part to part until, under the eyes 
and fire of the Germans, they had brought forward 
their front to within a striking distance of about 200 
metres from the enemy. ‘The preparations for the 
concentration and launching of the huge bodies of 
troops that had been brought forward for the moment 
of the great attack were ingenious, and very elaborate 
in scale. In all places special trenches of departure had 
been made, In the assault on the Le Main de Massiges 
nearly 2,000 men had been employed in making the way 
so that the troops could suddenly well up from their 
reservoirs and pour over irresistibly, and down the valley 
and up the fingers of the hand.“ In another part of the 
line a hollow, protected by a palisade of tens of thousands 
of sandbags, allowed over a thousand soldiers to wait 
in safety for the moment of advance. This place was 
called the “ Place de l'Opéra." In the modern attack 
out of trenches, surprise and speed after the artillery 
has done its work are, of course, the supreme factors. 

The line of every trench and organised work being 
mapped down in the staff plans, it became necessary for 
convenience to give names to the various localities. These 
names (or nicknames) were conferred mainly by the French 
Intelligence Bureau, sometimes by simple extensions of 
actual places like Ouvrage de Vederange; others were 
imaginative, like „Tranchèe des Vandales,' ~ Ттапсһёеѕ 
des Satyrs,” “ Boyau du Harem,” “ Boyau de la Kultur,” 
and “Le Poignard; others more simply, like “* Boyau de 
Guillaume,” “ Tranchée d' Hindenburg,” and “ Tranchée 
des Dardanelles ;” others too highly flavoured with salt 
Gallic wit for everyday consumption. Nearly all these 
trenches with names are now in French hands, and some 
of them are re-christened ; some of them are so smashed 
and flattened that they no longer can be recognised as 
trenches, ‘They are like long graves filled in by a giant, 
who has tossed the earth anyway. and fringes of barbed 
wire, broken logs from the dug-outs, and smashed guns and 
trench shields stick up from the mounds. Underneath, 
in the deep shelters, hundreds of smothered Germans 
still lie hidden. 

The same care and ingenuity shown in the methods 
for concentrating and launching the attack is seen in the 
plans for bringing the troops to the front lines. For 
two or three miles back the old roads and the many new 
roads that had been constructed were lined on the side 
next the enemy by tall wire frameworks, on which were 
hung brauches of larch and pine and screeus of rushes to 
hide the roads, so that the German observation balloons 
could not discern the movements of troops upon them; 
Strong portable bridges of light construction were prepared 
to set over the trenches for the speedy advance of the 
French artillery after the attack, and possibly also for the 
French cavalry. The Germans reported that the French, 
* misapprehending the situation,” employed cavalry after 
the first attack, and that this cavalry was caught by the 
German fire and heavily cut up. The French state that 
the Germans were misinformed, At one part some 
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French troops passing through one of the bombarded towns In Champagne recaptured from the Germans. 
[Newspaper Illustrations. 
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HISTORY Or LHE WAR, 


regimental cavalry was used to cut off German troops 
who had come into the open to flee from a position that 
was heavily shelled, and the cavalry were very effective 
in this way. After that, the cavalry were employed, but 
as infantrymen, and the horses were sent back. N 
of cavalry were used at any point. 

On the eve of the battle General Joffre issued this 
address to his armies :— ; 


0 brigades 


“ SOLDIERS OF TIE REPUBLIC. 


“ After some months of waiting, which have allowed us 
to increase our forces and our resources, whilst those of the 
enemy have wasted, the hour has come to attack, that we 
may conquer and add fresh pages of glory to those of the 
Marne. of Flanders, of the Vosges, and of Arras. 

“Behind the hurricane of stecl and fire, let loose by the 
toil of the factories of France, where your brothers have 
worked for us night and day, you will go to the assault all 
together along the whole front in close union with the 
armies of our Allies. 


* Your dash forward will be irresistible. 


“I will carry you in the first rush up to the batteries 
of the enemy, beyond the fortified lines which he opposes 
to you. 


“You will not allow him truce nor rest until victory is 
achieved. 


“Go forward with high heart to deliver the soil of your 
country, for the triumph of right and of liberty. 


J. JOFFRE” 
THE BOMBARDMENT. > 


The bombardment of the German positions began оп 
the 22nd of September, and continued night and day 
without stop until a quarter past nine on the morning 
of the 25th. ‘The Germans had been expecting the great 
attack, and in many of the trenches that were close 
together the German soldiers had put up notices, and 
shouted to the French that they would be ready for them 
“on the 2rst," and asked them to come on and begin the 
attack before the day fixed. It was impossible to conceal 
the concentrations and the new railway developments. 
The Germans did everything in their power to strengthen 
their defences and to watch for fresh indications of the 
storm. ‘The terrific scale and violence of the artillery 
outburst, however, seems to have taken them by surprise, 
and to have smashed their special arrangements for dealing 
with it. We now know that in many parts it was found 
impossible to convey food or stores to the front line, as 
communication trenches had been specially marked for 
destruction, and letters in the possession of prisoners 
show that whole divisions had been without food for 
forty-eight hours, and some regiments were deprived 
of food for a hundred and twelve hours. The artillery s 
first aim was the destruction of the barbed Wire pro- 
tections before the trenches. For this purpose their work 
was assisted by a new contact fuse, particularly sensitive, 
which caused an instant explosion at the first contact 
with the ground. Another shell of a special kind was 
also employed. ‘The effect exceeded the Staff expectations, 
tearing the wire into useless fragments and leaving а 
Clear way to the trenches. The usual difficulty, however; 
Was found when the Germans had spread their Wire 
cunningly on the far side over the crest of a height. These 
caused the French at some points to be hung up, bu: 
to meet such a possibility at suspected places plans 
Were made to surround the position from easier approaches 
on either side, 
_ At the same time the French heavy guns were bona 
ing the second position of the Germans, causing @ barricade 
to prevent reinforcements for the first line: and the 
headquarters of the divisional staffs, the agone 
and stations, and the field railways were heavily assailed. 
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Some letters found in the с 


stron aptured trenches give an 
indication of the efficiency o t 


f the bombardment. 


“ “24th September. 
For two days the French have been firing like mad- 


дея, То day, for instance, a shelter has been battered їп. 
t еге were sixteen men in it. Not one of them pulled his 
кос out of it. They are all dead. Besides that, there are 
leaps of isolated dead and a great mass of wounded. 


x " The artillery fires almost as quickly as the infantry. 
cloud of smoke covers the entire front of the battle, so 


that one can sce nothing. Men are falling like flies. The 
trenches are nothing but a pile of débris.” | 


2 25th September. 

A rain of shells is pouring on us. The kitchen and 
everything that has been sent us has been bombarded by 
night. Ah! if only the end were near! It is the сту that 
you hear everybody raising: Peace! Peace!” 


THE ATTACK. 


At a quarter-past nine on Saturday, the 25th 
September, the rain of shells, which had lasted three 
days and four nights, suddenly ceased for a minute; 
and before the ears of the Germans could identify the 
peace that followed, the French army from Massiges on 
the east to Saint Hilaire on the west had leapt out oi 
their underground cities and were surging over the 
dead ground and into the trenches where the Germans 
had faced them for а year. Accounts differ as to how they 
charged. Eloquent descriptions have been published how 
they chanted the “ Marseillaise," and cheered and sang, 
but if they did so it was against the army regulations, 
which demand silence, and to scramble quickly over the 
shell-ridden ground probably demanded all their breath. 
One staff officer who saw the advance said grimly that 
the only noise they made was the grinding of their teeth. 
When the front wave reached the German trenches they 
found nearly everywhere that the front line was in ruins, 
and the defenders killed or sheltering in the dug-outs. 
‘The succeeding wave cleared out the trenches, took the 


.prisoners, and stuck the pennons they had brought into 


the parapets to signal their progress to the artillery. 
The charging of men with steel helmets and pennons 
was a sight that France had not seen since the seventeenth 
century. The flags were rags of red cotton on poles cut 
in the woods. They signalled great deeds, but after the 
battle they were trampled into the ground in the grim, 
unshowy way in which France now conducts her wars. 
Gas had been used in certain sectors, but not in others. 
None was used, for instance, at Le Main de Massiges, where 
the longest distance separated the forces. The long 
instantaneous attack made it impossible for the defending 
commanders to get support from the other sectors, and, 
in any case, the French, with a tremendous curtain of 
artillery fire, were holding the approaches to the first 
line. Portions of the first line held out in their second 
and third trenches, defended by machine-guns in steel 
casements, concreted in and covered with earth, the 
slot for the gun muzzle being within a few inches of the 
ground, This accounted for the prevalence of leg wounds 
at many parts. The assault on the second lines was more 
difficult, because the artillery had not the range to the 
same nicety, and, making the most of the гип of the ground, 
the Germans had very strong barbed wire hedges on the 
far slopes of the inclines which the French fire had failed 
to cut, Very soon the French were facing in all directions, 
as the difficulties of the ground and the obstacles increased. 
Some troops were even facing south, for at some places 
what was Virtually а field fortress was surrounded aad 
carried from the back. Confusion occurred, units were 
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Immediately after the Champagne advance: French artillery which has just been moved up to its new 


position. [French Official. Photograph, S. and С. 
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broken and mixed, flanks “left in the air” 
to enfilading fire; but the fruits of the careful prepara- 
tion were not lost, and units disengaged themselves and 
re-formed, and the new, connections were made with a 
speed and steadiness that formerly would have been 
impossible. А year's war now makes a veteran, 


THE ARTILLERY WORK, 

Meantime, tle artillery had rushed out from con- 
cealment and over the portable bridges on the French 
trenches, and up in the open as in a nineteenth century 
battle. Horses were killed and men took their places. 
Nothing can exceed the enthusiasm of the soldiers engaged 
when they speak of how the gunners brought up the guns 
on the great day, especially over the craters before l'Epine 
de Vedegrauge. One battery of 75's, on the Saturday 
morning, were brought up close to the trenches of the 
first line, galloping in the open. "They crossed over the 
crest of a hill and got to work on the German trenches 
600 metres away. Then they lengthened their fire as 
the infantry advanced before them, and concentrated 
on a point four kilometres behind the German line to 
prevent the enemy’s reinforcement of shells reaching the 
first position. At two o’clock they followed the infantry 
and destroyed some obstructions, shells falling around 
them all the time. ‘The guns were turned on a little 
collection of farm buildings which the Germans had made 
into a blockhouse, the doors and windows being filled with 
sandbags cemented together. ‘The enemy's machine-guns 
were turned on the battery, which, however, got into 
action so quickly that after twelve rounds from the battery 
the mitrailleuses were silenced, and the garrison raised 
the white flag. 

Where the French artillery had made clear practice 
on the German trenches, the effect was tremendous. 
Parapets were smashed, and the solid roof protections 
of shelters tossed about and battered down. The Germans 
had very large dug-outs, capable of holding sixty and even 
ninety men, set as deep as thirty feet in the carth, 
elaborately strengthened with timber props and steel 
casings. Many of these now lie beneath tons of earth, 


-with their occupants within. Large numbers of prisoners 


were taken from dug-outs in which they were surprised, 
without having word of the attack, the men in the trenches 
being all killed. In some places the men were dazed by 
the incessant bombardment and worn by lack of food 
and drink, the communication trenches being choked 


. оп the first days of the bombardment. They came out 


and surrendered gladly. The French do not speak with 
Tespect of the physique or fighting qualities of the 
German infantry over the main part of the line. At 
Le Main de Massiges, however, where strong reinforcements 
arrived from the Crown Prince's army in the Argonne, 
the Germans fought with tremendous bitterness and 
tenacity, and, refusing to surrender, died in hundreds. 
The prisoners wounded on the first day were over 16,000. 


THE EXTENT OF THE FRENCH GAINS. 

The offensive may be described as a series of assaults 
in five sectors, in which the fortunes of war varied aoe 
siderably, and the influence of a notable victory im one 
Part did not always sympathetically affect the adjoming 
Operations. In the first two days of the attack the big 
Successes were made in the district in front of the line 
Saint Souplet-Somme-Py-Manne. The extreme 1 
was made at the Butte de Tahure, where the French 
breached the third line of the Germans. At the 18 
de Souain, and further west at Hill 193. a depth à 
about four kilometres was taken, At the extreme énds 


and exposed’ 
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of the district engaged the 
but the immediately adjai 


bastions of enormous stre 
E 


attacks were not pressed home, 
ining parts at either end were 


i ngth, and their capture by the 
Tench were great achievements. 


m the sector l'Epine dé Vedegrange to the west, 
which is immediately north of the Camp de Chålons, 


the attack of the French left was held up after a kilometre 
advance, but on the right the French rushed over 
fortified sloping a 


pproaches, and through woods, heavily 
defended by guns, capturing four trenches successively. 
In eighteen hours they were in contact with the German 
second lines, In this whole sector the offensive had carried 
fifteen square kilometres of ground by the 28th September. 
The prisoners numbered 3,000, and forty-four cannons 
were captured, 

In the sector of Souain, further east, a great deal of 
new trench work had been done to carry the French 
parallels within striking distance of the German lines. 
"he attack was made in three different directions, and 
the advance was extremely rapid, the centre penetrating 
to the extent of three kilometres in forty-five minutes. 
Iu ten hours they were on a height of the Navarin Farm, 
where some of the bitterest travails of this campaign took 
place. To the west, the Moulin de Souain, which had 
been strongly fortified at the point of the German salient, 
had been sapped and blown up by a powerful mine, by 
which the mill and its defenders disappeared, leaving 
a crater of over two hundred feet long by fifty feet broad. 
Aided by this, the French advanced over the German 
trenches to a distance of two kilometres in less than an 
hour. ‘To the east, the Bois Sabot held out on the first 
night, but it was captured by encirclement. The Germans 
ultimately surrendered what was practically a field 
fortress, with a great store of materials, on the 27th. 
The fighting in this sector was very desperate. General 
Marchand, who came into history through the Fashoda 
crisis in 1898, himself led his Colonial troops here, and 
fell wounded on the parapet of a captured trench, where he 
had stood smoking his pipe and encouraging his men. 
Two brigade commanders fell close to him. By the 
end of September the French had a footing in the powerful 
second line west of the Navarin Farm. They finally 
broke through on a front of less than 500 yards, but the 
German artillery, coucentrating on this narrow gap, 
were able to stem further French progress, and to give the 
Germans time to dig themselves in again. It was not 
till the 6th October that the French organisation was 
complete for a further attack here. The German rein- 
forcements brought from the Russian front were heavily 
concentrated at this point, but the French artillery wrought 
havoc on the new entrenchments, preventing supplies 
coming through, and the evacuation of the wounded. 
In the fighting that took place on the 7th and Sth, they 
did not put up very strong resistance, and what remained 
of a regiment—482 men and ten officers—surrendered, 
‘The French, however, were held up by a series of formidable 
mitrailleuse redoubts on the north, and had to return 
with their prisoners to the trenches they had captured 

he 6th. 

pet greatest advance was made in the sector of 
Perthes, where the attack penetrated to a depth of five 
kilometres, and established itself on Hill 192, the 
Butte de Tahure, a position which the Germans 
thought invulnerable. Its crest was taken on October 
6th, after desperate fighting. On the goth, the Germans, 
however, succeeded in reoccupying the crest, but the 
French held to their position on the slope a short ASIA 
down. Encircling movements in the first attack 
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of strong positions in the woods and a 
speedy advance on the last trenches in the first line, 
where they so surprised the enemy that at one point 
they captured many officers in their beds in very 
comfortable dug-outs. Strong German attacks with gas- 
shells and liquid fire were made in this sector from the 
25th October till the 2nd November, but apart from 
the recapture of the Tahure Hill crest they һай mo 
success. 

In the sector of Mesnil the епешу was able to 
develop his strongest resistance. Little progress was 
made here after the first thrust, and the German line 
remained a peninsular extending south to the east of 
Tahure village to within a kilometre of the original 
front. In the sector of  Beauséjour, however, the 
French attack was brilliantly successful. So curious 
was their rush that at one point they passed over the 
German trenches and surprised a battery of German 
artillery, killing the drivers and capturing the rest. ‘This 
was near the hills called the Maisons de Champagne. 
The further point here they could get was the Ouvrage 
de la Defaite, which was lost and recaptured, and finally 
evacuated under a severe bombardment. Intermittent 
fighting continued here till the end of October, without 
material result. 


to the capture 


THE CAPTURE OF MASSIGES. 


Perhaps the finest achievement of the whole offensive 
was the capture of the series of four or five hills called 
Le Main de Massiges, which roughly resembles a human 
hand, and was thought by the Germans to be one of 
their firmest clutclies on the heart of France. ‘The German 
commander here had boasted to a neutral correspondent 
a few weeks before that one washerwoman with two 
machine-guns could hold Hill 191, the chief hill of this 
group, against a French army. ‘The French were on a low 
hill, about 800 yards off, with a valley between. Very 
elaborate preparations had been made to launch the 
attack, two hundred workmen being employed to prepare 
the trenches of departure. ‘The artillery work was very 
thoroughly done, but the German trenches here are very 
deep and well made, In a quarter of an hour the French 
infantry, with a tremendous dash, had carried the first 
Works, and were on the summit of two of the fingers,” 
by a complete chain of soldiers, passing grenades from 
hand to hand. The combat continued from the 26th 
September to the 3rd October, the Germans rushing 
up all available reinforcements, which included several 
battalions from the Crown Prince's army in the Argonne 
but without effect, the French capturing and consolidating 
Hill 191, which is the chief height of the district and 
holding the “hand” to a depth of two kilometres. 


THE GERMAN COUNTER-ATTACKS. 


A striking feature about the o ions i 
| perations in Cham 
was the sporadic character of the German TURA 
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"The utmost they could do in the week after the first 
attack was a series of local spasmodic counter-attack 
heralded by half-hour cannonades of asphyxiating а 
tear-compelling shells. It was not until the 18th Octobe 
that the Germans attempted a general offensive, and б 
was then made in Eastern Champagne, between Rheims 
and Auberive-sur-Suippes, where the French line formed 
a salient. The German objective was evidently to throw 
the French back over the Rheims-Chálons railway and 
the Vesle river and canal, and thus to endanger the fruits 
of the victory in Eastern Champagne. ‘The attack was 
made at night after three hours heavy Shelling, the 
German offensive of several divisions concentrating upon 
a six-mile front. At dawn on the 18th, in four successive 
lines separated from each other by about three hundred 
yards, the third line reached the trenches and got a 
footing there, but were bombed out again. The fourth 
line managed to lodge at one place, but were expelled 


` before nightfall, and the Germans retreated with heavy 


losses. A further attempt was made nearer Rheims, 
but the Germans were unable to get beyond the wire 
entanglements. On the 30th October, an offensive 
was attempted by the Germans over the line from the 
Butte de Tahure to La Courtine works, north of Le 
Mesnil-les-Hurlus, the fruits of which were the capture 
of the crest of the Butte and 1,215 prisoners, but 
the objective of attacking from their salient, which 
projected to near its original point of the line at La 
Courtine, and breaking the new French lines at Tahure, 
came to nothing. 

' The effect of the Champagne battles has already been 
told in terms of prisoners, spoils, and captured positions. 
Like the fighting in Artois, the offensive was brilliantly 
successful in the first day and the attack was pushed 
vigorously home, but the German third line held at all 
points where it was reached, and the break through, 
which was doubtless the ultimate objective, was not 
made. In reaching the crest of the Butte de Tahure 
the French hopes reached their highest point, and only 
one or two lines of trenches stood between them and 
the open country. The question why they did not succeed, 
in pouring through must be answered in the same way 
as that of the other big offensives of the Allies that all 
but succeeded. ‘Through the circumstances of the fighting. 
the advance bodies formed sharp salients in enemy ground, 
and by their excellent system of telephones and signalling. 
and very capable artillery work, the Germans were able 
to concentrate from different quarters so heavy & fire 
on these particular spots that the French were unable 
to make headway, and in some cases the front waves 9 
the attack were captured and the succeeding waves coul 
not get through the German fire curtain to their aid. 
The problem of the break through seems to be the problem 
of a level, continuous advance of a whole army in battle, 
Or, at any rate, on a sufficient front to thin out the fire 
of the enemy artillery, 
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HISTORY OF THE WAR. 


The married man in the army: A street in Swansea containing 39 houses from 30 of which the husband was either 
called up for active service at the outbreak of the war or enlisted immediately afterwards. 


[Newspaper Illustrations. 


CHAPTER XXVII. 
PENSIONS AND ALLOWANCES. 


FAULTS OF THE OLD POLICY—SUBSTANTIAL IMPROVEMENTS—CONTINENTAI, EXAMPLES—OUR RELIANCE ON CHARITY-—- 
THE RELIEF FUNDS—EMPLOYMENT SCHEMES—ON BEHALF OF THE TROOPS—HELP FOR ALLIES AND FRIENDS, 


О more striking evidence existed of the modest 
military pretensions of Britain throughout her 
history before the great war than in the absence 
of all State provisions not only for relieving 

War distress, but even for keeping from want the 
dependants of men on service. The deliberate policy of 
Successive Governments concerned with a small army 
Serving in remote outposts had been to enlist only 
Single men, and to discourage matrimony by refusing 
recognition to the marriages of all save a very small 
Percentage of the rank and file, who were allowed to 
take advantage of what was known as " marriage оп 
the strength.” ‘This entitled the wife to live in quarters, 
Tent free, with fuel, light, and furniture; Or, if quarters 
Were not available, to an equivalent money grant of 
8s. 2d. а week. In the absence of the husband on service, 
il the wife remained in quarters she was given 4d. a day 
towards her food, if in lodgings she received 1s. 1d. a day 
Separation allowance and 14d. a day for each child, : 

There was clearly little inducement to marriage Iu 
Such a system, even for the very few to whom it was 
allowed. Its obvious social dangers, which made most 


Sarrison towns notorious, brought it under increasingly 


чае а ; Ц 700 
Severe criticism, As applied toC@:0. зану та Collecti 


Fecruited almost wholly from the poorer classes. it was, 
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however, practicable, if not wise. On the outbreak of the 
great war, and the raising of an army on the Continental 
scale, it fell to pieces. 

In the matter of the rights of the dependants of men 
killed or broken in our wars, our policy had been scarcely 
more creditable. In the South African War the claim 
of a widow married “on the strength” to a pension 
was for the first time recognised by the State. It was 
fixed at a flat rate of 5s. a week, with Is. Gd. for each 
child. Any supplementing of this meagre sum, as well 
as the granting of assistance to other wives and dependants, 
was done out of charitable funds. Large sums collected 
from the public during the Crimean War, the Indian 
Mutiny, the Zulu and Ashantee Wars, and other such 
times ‘of crisis, had been entrusted to a body called the 
Royal Patriotic Commissioners to administer. They had 

1 t their work zealously and effectively, with the 
help of the Soldiers’ and Sailors' Families’ Association, 
the Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Help Society, and other voluntary 
but the opinion was strongly held by critics 
of the system that the payments to the dependants of 
soldiers should bé as rigorously freed from all suggestion 
of charity as, say, those made under the Workmen's 


*ompensation Act. Ё 
Sn. Ойкатбе to Gan his antiquated and complex policy 


carried ou 


agencies, 
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ions by v ту 
of supplementing inadequate pensions. 15 ient 
grants came with the Boer War, but the 20 el 
did not take advantage of it. Instead, they 1 5 1 05 
a Select Committee of both Houses of Parliame st 
consider how best the voluntary funds needed to aug 


State provision could be administered. The Committee, 


over which Lord James of Hereford presided, reported 
in Igor, aud as a result the old Patriotic re tod 
were replaced by a statutory body called The oh 

Patriotic Fund Corporation. It was formed of the 
Lords lieutenants of the Counties, the Chairmen of the 
County Councils, and the Mayors and Provosts, EGS 
with representatives of the War Office, the Admiralty, 
and the various charitable bodies concerned. It had 
on its Executive Committee only one representative of 
Labour, none of the Boards of Trade, Agriculture, or 
Education, and no women. Thus a system that was 
viewed with distaste by Labour, and indeed by all who 
felt that the care of soldiers’ dependants should be 
stripped of all connection with patronage or charity, 
was perpetuated up to the brink of the European struggle, 


and, as we shall see, beyond. 


SUBSTANTIAL INCREASES. 


In August, 1914, the War Office had on its books 
some 1,500 wives married “ оп the strength." On the 
1oth of August the Prime Minister announced in the 
Commons that the distinction between marriage on 
and ofi the strength, which it had been a cardinal point 
of War Office policy to enforce, would be dropped. 
Within a fortnight 200,000 allowance claims had to be 


faced. The War Office had no machinery with which 


to meet this crisis, and recourse was therefore had to 
the Old Age Pensions Committees and the branches of 
the Soldiers and Sailors Families Association in the 
various districts. They drew for immediate necessities 
upon the National Relief Fund, which had been opened 
by the Prince of Wales early in August, and upon the 
various local funds started in connection with it. ‘Thus 
Írom the outbreak of the war the provision for the 
dependants of the army, admitted on all hands to be a 
right and not a charity, was made in the main through 
charitable and self-elected bodies, and met from funds 
subscribed for charitable purposes. It does not mitigate 
criticism of the principle involved to say that the means 
taken were probably the best possible to meet the 
emergency quickly, and that the work was for the most 
part extremely well done. Grave delays in payment of 
allowances were indeed at first caused by men being 
drafted to the front without declaring their wives, and 
by lack of local machinery and like causes; but d such 
vital matters as the provision they made for “ unmarried 
wives А їп cases where а real home had been kept, and 
in their extension of allowances to dependants other 
than wives, the bodies concerned earned general approval 
E eel Government action. ; 
*ollowing on the announcemen 1 ini 
to which reference has been RI нше oh 


| h rel ; а White Paper was 
issued in November, 1914, dealing with та апа 
allowances. "The official scale, which its provisions 


superseded, recognised, as we hav i i 

“married on the strength,” ан i 195 8 ta 
army, granted them a separation allowance of 7s d. 
per week, with Is. 2d. for each child, and in ca 1 f he 
soldier's death a pension of ss, per week em 8 5 
for each child. The wives of seamen and e 
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the right to pensions and allowances not only of all wives, 
but of other dependants, including a woman with whom 
the soldier had kept a real home, though unmarried 
This latter concession, decried in some quarters as “ Putting 
a premium on concubinage,” was generally recognised 
as some recompense for the old “ on the strength." system 
which had penalised the legal relationship. 

The new rate of separation allowance compelled the 
soldier to allot 3s. 6d. a week from his pay to his 
wife, to which the Government added gs. a week, 
with 2s. 6d. a week for each child up to three, and 25, 
a week for the fourth and successive children, Тһе 
amount paid by the Government to other dependants 
varied with the contribution made by the soldier, If, 
for instance, he had allowed his mother gs. 6d. a week 
when at home, and would now contribute 2s. 4d., the 
Government would make up the rest. The November 
White Paper also recognised for the first time the right 
of the wives and dependants of sailors and marines to 
separation allowances, the amounts being less and the 
compulsory allotment greater than in the case of the 
army. In dealing with pensions, it raised. the weekly 
amount for the childless widow from 5s. to 7s. 6d., and 
for the widow with one child from 65. 6d. to. 12s. 6d, 
allowing 2s. 6d. each for the next two children, 2s. for cach 
additional child beyond three, and 5s. each for mother- 
less children up to three. 


GONTINENTAL SYSTEMS. 


These were the general terms of the first official 
economic recognition in this country of the armed forces, 
not as a class apart following a specialised trade under 
very heavy disabilities, but as engaging in the greatest 
of. all national activities. Тһе provisions of the White 
Paper took effect as from the outbreak of war; but it 
was recognised that they were not a final solution, and 
in November, 1914, the whole question of allowances 
and pensions was referred to a Select Committee, con- 
sisting of Messrs. Barnes, Chamberlain, Lloyd George, 
Bonar Law, McKenna, and T. P. O'Connor They 
examined witnesses representing the War Office, the 
Admiralty, the Royal Patriotic Fund, the Chelsea 
Hospital, and other great war charities, as well as of 
the great "Trades Unions, the Women's Labour League 
and various bodies interested and expert in social work. 
Their deliberations, as published in their report, which 
appeared in April, 1915, showed how strongly the traditions 
of a voluntary and limited army could persist in times 


when our land forces approximated more and 1 
the conscriptionist scale. The nations engaged in ble 


war provided the Committee with the widest imagina 
differences of example in this matter. At the one SET 
stood the French and German systems, in which та 
to the dependants of men on service was a civil 0 ae 
a War Office concern. It depended, that is to say, po Е 
the existence of the woman, and not upon her 5 
to prove to the satisfaction of the army paymaster "ше 
she was the wife of a certain soldier. In Ger 
allowance was made partly in cash and partly in 1255 
and was not determined by an allotment from the pu 
nominal wage of the soldier. The dependant Vies c 
of housing and food as a civil obligation. vhich 
adopted the device of a rent moratorium, i all 
virtually relieved tenants from the payment ? (100, 
house rents under £40, and business rents p E: J 
coupled with a small money grant to soldiers ipt was 
з n 
automatically relieved of all his civil obligations, s 
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The soldiers as family men: Highlanders returned from Fl 
. on them, buying a Christmas turkey for the people at home. 


most Swiss contracts contained a mobilisation clause to 
this effect. In any case, the law put the onus on the 
creditor of proving that the soldier wes in a position 
to pay. 

The Committee were so far attracted by these 
necessary corollaries of a complete conscriptionist system 
as to consider making a rent allowance and maintenance 
grant to dependants from civil and not army funds. 

„Would it not, said Mr. Bonar Law, in examining а 

War Office witness, ‘be a splendid thing for the War Oifice 

{о be saved the constant attacks which this administration 

Causes on the one hand, and would it not be a splendid thing 

afterwards if this were put on another estimate in the House 

of Commons, and did not appear as part of the army expendi- 
ture ?'"—(Minutes of Evidence of Committee on Pensions 

aud Grants, Par. 122.) 

At the other extreme stood the examples given by 
our own Dominions, such as Canada and Australia, 
in paying their expeditionary soldiers а wage —Cs. а 
day in the case of Australia which made fighting 
a definitely attractive profession economically. The 
nearest any considerable body of opinion got to 
pe that system for this country was iu the 
op mand made by some 2,000 organisations cocum 
1 паз opinion for a minimum separation a ы 
m d ET 185 for wives of cT 05 

о rea approach to, say, the Айз р 
But which would АНЫШ woe HINER Майпйал& 


anders on leave, and with the mud of the trenches still 
[Central Neus. 


of living in the homes of many of the ill-paid 
workers who had enlisted to a point at which it could 
not be kept on their return. The Committee considered 
also the possibility of securing, by means of a sliding 
scale of allowances, some approach to real equality of 
sacrifice.” Under any flat rate not dangerously high, 
the well-paid artisan or clerk with £6 a week could respond 
to the urgent appeals of his country only by breaking 
up his home, unless he applied for charitable help, or was 
aided by his employer. Yet the moral obligation to 
enlist had already extended far beyond the class to whom 
a separation allowance even of {I a week would secure 
the integrity of the home. 

Faced with these striking alternatives, the Committee 
steered a conservative middle course. Despite a growing 
tendency to regard Britain as “a nation in arms," they 
thought it best to perpetuate the old system, which 
clearly differentiated army dependants from other civilians 
to the extent of making the payment of their grants a 
charge upon the War Office. At the same time they fixed 
a separation allowance which, though generous compared 
with those of the past, entailed a heavy money sacrifice 
upou families whose bread-winner enlisted, unless _they 
belonged to the less well-paid working classes. Finally 
they decided that in the many cases in which these pro- 


visions would manifestly be inadequate, recourse should 


cti on Hide charitable funds. 
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CONTINUED RELIANCE ON CHARITY. 


For the administration of pensions and allowances 
the Committee's report reconstituted the Royal Patriotic 
with a Statutory Committee of twenty-five, 
twelve should be appointed by Parliament, 
and only the chairman paid. It should include repre- 
sentatives of Labour, of the War Oflice, the Admiralty, 
the Treasury, the National Relief Fund, the Soldiers 
and Sailors’ Families“ Association, and not less than 
four women. ‘The main functions of the Statutory Com- 
mittee were defined as follows :—To decide questions of 
fact as to pensions payable to dependants other than 
wives; to decide the scale of such pensions, which 
would then be paid direct by the Naval and Military 
Authorities; and in proper cases to supplement out of 
voluntary funds of a national .character the separation 
allowances and pensions paid by the State.” 

When the Bill embodying these proposals was pro- 
duced, it was met with strong criticism throughout the 
country, on the ground that it reduced to a minimum 
the responsibility of the State for what should be an 
entirely State concern, The Government, it was pointed 
out, intended to vest in a voluntary body, enjoying no 
special public esteem, the control of vast sums of public 
money, and to make it dependent for carrying out its 
work efficiently upon charitable funds subscribed for 
relief of distress. The new Statutory Committee of the 
Royal Patriotic Fund would, it was pointed out, include 
no representatives of the Boards of Trade, Agriculture, 
or Education, or of the Labour Exchanges; it proposed 
to work through the branches of the Soldiers’ and Sailors’ 
Families’ Association in the various districts, and they, 
however skilful and zealous, were inseparably associated 
with the traditions of patronage and charity. Worst 
of all, it would draw on the National Relief Fund to 
supplement the State grants. 

The House of Commons contented itself with mild 
criticism. The Government, in supporting the Bill, 


Corporation, 
of whom only 
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contended that if Parliament voted a sum of 
[5,000,000 for the supplementing of pensions ў 
alternative to the use of charitable funds, “ the Strean 
of voluntary subscriptions would dry up," and that “ 1 
so, the whole business of supplementary allowances would 
assume а different and in some respects an unhappy 
aspect." ‘This threat of a failure by the State to pay 
its debts to soldiers’ dependants without charitable help 
did not deter the House of Lords from very drastically 
amending the Bill on the lines favoured by Labour and 
other critics. They substituted, for instance, for the 
Royal Patriotic Committee an independent National 
body, standing on its own foundation, appointed by 
Parliament and directly responsible to it. But when 
the Bill returned to the Commons the Government pleaded 
that it afforded means of immediately getting to work on 
a vital task, and they gave a vague promise of a more just 
and businesslike measure later. ‘The Lords’ amendments 


Say , 
as an 


- were not pressed, and the Bill became law. 


THE RELIEF FUNDS. 


Neutral observers, even їп the advanced stages of the 
war, professed to be astonished at the small change that 
a world contest had made on the face of Dritain, but 
in one way at least the chaos of Kurope advertised itself 
continuously in this country. Day after day, for month 
after month, the non-combatant found himself urged 
in his morning mail, in his newspaper, on his tramcar, 
in the streets, and even at his entertainments, to give to 
all manner of war causes that ranged from hot baths for 
British soldiers to milk for Belgiau babies. He might 
be excused, as the competition of appeals grew hotter, 
for feeling that his country's immunity from invasion 
had made him responsible for aiding half Europe from 
his private purse. The Belgians, the Servians, an! the 
Armenians stood out among a host of stricken peoples 
that claimed his halfpence or his guineas. He was daily 
reminded that the “industrial north” of France was 
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їп the enemy's grip; that Russia had s 
her sacrifices early in the war; 

had left many hard-pressed depen 
or that Poland had been crushed 
the ebb and flow of battle. 
Japanese alone of the friendly peoples concerned in th 
war had no claim to make on British generosity ; Б 
had a Day“ been set aside for the provision TY of 
field ambulances for the besiegers of Kiao Chau it is 
safe to say that few would have been surprised T have 


buttoned their pockets, 
The stupendous stream of charity flowed along three 
main channels: in relicf of general distress at home 


in the provision of comforts and medical help for soldiers 
and sailors, and in 


aid of Allied and 
friendly peoples 
crushed by the 
war. We describe 
in another chapter 
the work of the 
Red Cross proper 
(Vol. III., Chap. 
XXVIII), and tlie 
contribution made 
by Britain to the 
help of Belgium 
has been dealt with 
(Vol. II., Chap. 
XIX). 

On the third day 
of the war the 
Prince of Wales 
issued an appeal in 
which he said that 
a National Relief 
Fund had been 
founded, of which 
he was “proud to 
act as treasurer." 
“At such a mo- 
ment,“ he added, 
“we all stand by 
one another, and 
it is to the heart 
of the British 
people that I con- 
fidently make this 
most earnest ap- 
peal.” The re- 
Sponse was imme- 
diate, and ina 
week the Fund 
stood at £1,000,000. 
The impossibility of ised 
administering the money from London was soon recognises, 
and, on the lines of a scheme designed by Sir Charles 
Macara at the time of the South African War, local 
branches of the fund were started throughout the 
country, to be administered by local committees, 118 
the pledge that no penny of them should go to 15 
Central Fund till the needs of the district had been 18 
and that the Central Fund would make good апу de 105 
in the districts, The first use made of tlie. relief e i 
Was, as we have seen, to forestall Government paymen 
ol the allowances due to soldiers’ dependants. | OU 

By October, 1914, the Central EF uud, from the £3,000. 


aved Europe by 
that Italian reservists 
dants in this country ; 
and crushed again by 
It seemed as though the 
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most cases branches of the Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Families’ 
Association —/690,000 for this purpose, and the local 
funds һай been similarly employed. Despite the moncy 
available, there was niuch initial hardship. In September, 
1914, а Manchester observer thus described the scene at 
the offices of the Charity Organisation Society, where 


applicants for relief were registeretl a scene too common 
throughout the country :— 


“The building is unsuitable for the purpose; the stafi 
has been overwhelmed with work; hundreds of women have 
waited for hours in confusion andsperplexity, and some have 
had to tramp back to their homes without being able to gain 
admission to the registration office. Although the need for 
immediate improvement of tlic machinery was apparent 
days ago, the scene yesterday afterncon outside this office 
was intolerable to 
anyone who thought 
of the things which 
the husbands and 
sons of many of 
the applicants might 
soon be enduring on 
the battlefield. At 
hali-past three Шеге 
Were more than гоо 
women still sccking 
admission, and some 
of them had waited 
patiently in the hot 
sun for four or five 
hours without food 
or refreshment. 
They sat on scaffold 
planks, many of 
them huddling 
babies, and one 
heard on all hands 
complaints of head- 
ache, and wistful 
longings for cups of 
tea. At intervals a 
group of a dozen or 
so was marshalled 
by a policeman into 
adimly-lighted base- 
ment office, where 
the women had to 
stand until their 
cases could be dealt 
with by the harassed 
officials, who were 
doing their utmost 
to cope with the 
rush of work. One 
woman had travelled 
from Middleton for 
the third day, and 
she was still waiting 
her turn at hali- 
past four." 


With the raising 
I Nel of the Government 
4 allowance, aud the 
boont in employment which succeeded the early industrial 
crisis, these shameful scenes came to ап end. In the 
spring of 1915, for instance, а local committee In а и 
large industrial centre, which in the autumn had хед 
meeting, say, 2,000 applications a week, had to face 2 
some 300, and found its expenditure reduced from nearly 
£4,000 to under £1,000. In Manchester, up to Мас 1926 
the total number of cases assisted was I 7: 100, at n S ee 
cost of £2 178. each, In Liverpool, in bs s 
the number was 15,417, at a cost of £2 118. 3 i 118 _ 
this, the War Ойсе repaid £862, but the Committee st 


itted an account for £10,000, which they claimed was 
mittel 2 


amount advanced on separation allowances and not 
His dues by eGangotri ` 
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recovered through the army paymasters—a E E 
evidence of the inevitable confusion due to ae. 15 
payment of the army's dependants for severa weeks 


to voluntary bodies. 


E EMPLOYMENT SCHEMES. 


there were bitter complaints that the 


* 1 t of ts stewardshi р 
= bl һеа no accoun 1 , 
N ational Fund pu 15. 


and that it was being used to relieve x i 
obligations instead of meeting the kind of cases for 
which it was subscribed. By the end of 1914 it ui 
£4,430,000 at its disposal, of which it had spent only 
11,420,000, and of that, £1,104,000 had gone to dependants 
of men on service, and only £186,000 to civil. objects. 
By May, 1915, the Fund had reached £5,000,000, and had 
spent only £2,000,000. Some centres which had subscribed 
generously complained that they were being stinted of 
relief, and even, like Glasgow, went so far as to establish 
independent funds of their own. It was the deliberate 
policy of the Central Committee, chosen by the Prince of 
Wales in consultation with the Premier, to refuse direct 
money grants to relieve civil distress except in the last 
resort. ‘They preferred to aid schemes of employment— 
and for this invoked the aid of the Road Board and the 
Development Commission—or to set on foot plans for 
practical training to assist labour to move from one 
trade to another. In certain trades, where specialisation 
was too great to admit of the labour being readily turned 
into new channels, direct help had for a time to be given. 
But as the. steady decline in unemployment which we 
have traced in an earlier chapter continued, the need for 
expenditure of this kind almost disappeared, and the 
Fund was left with valuable reserves. 

Local voluntary help for soldiers’ dependants took 
many forms besides that of subscriptions to the regular 
relief funds. The Pensions Committee, for instance, were 
much impressed by the example set in the mining districts 
of Yorkshire, where the workmen, by a voluntary weekly 
levy, augmented the Government allowance to the wives 
of their comrades who had enlisted from 12s. ба. to 195. 7d., 
because they regarded the latter as the minimum amount 
that would save the homes from deterioration, Similar 
plans were adopted in Herefordshire and elsewhere. 
Again, most public bodies and many private employers 
agreed to pay the wives of their enlisted men such addition 
to the Government allowance as would maintain th h 
and by these voluntary i ch 
possible for many well-pai E нел? де made 

any well-paid employés to whom, on Govern- 
ment terms, it would have meant ruin At the same 
time, however, it became clear that if middle-class married 
men were to be called upon to the extent that seemed 
probable at the end of 1915, some such rent pro = 
as obtained in France would be necessary — 

The Government, besides mak 
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Douglas dwindled to a few picture houses; hotels Es 
to house hundreds dismissed their staffs and closed i 
but their bars; and in the autumn of 1915 the imminent 
starvation and bankruptcy of the island was the ae 
topic in the House of Keys. 


ON BEHALF OF THE TROOPS. 


The excellent work of the Young Men's Christian 
Association, in erecting and manning recreation huts for 
the troops at home and abroad, should perhaps take first 
place among the many enterprises directed to the comfort 
of the forces. By the end of 1915 the Association had 800 
recreation centres in the home camps, eighty in France, 
one in Gallipoli, eleven in Mudros, two in Mesopotamia, 
twenty-five in Egypt, eight in Malta, and one in Salonika, 
The huts were used as club-rooms for the men, where 
notepaper and light refreshments could be had, and where 
games and concerts were organised. In Britain they served 
to hearten the troops through the weary evenings of 
training. At the fronts their psychological value was 
enormous, and many soldiers bore grateful witness to the 
renewed courage and spirit they had gained from the brief 
return to the sanities of life which the huts afforded after 
the horror of the trenches. 

While the V. M. C. A. took care of the social and spiritual 
welfare of the troops, a thousand organisations, ranging 
from small sewing parties to great funds organised 
by newspapers, provided for their material comfort. 
Wherever the War Office thought the regulation 
equipment might with advantage be supplemented, 
whether by portable hot baths or soup kitchens for 
Flanders, or by muslin head-nets to ward off the intolerable 
fly pest of Gallipoli, private effort rushed in to make 
good the deficiency. The first German gas attacks emptied 
the London shops of every foot of material from which 
respirators could be made. Many parts of the line soon 
suffered from an inevitable surfeit of woollen goods, and the 
replies to individual soldiers who had appealed through 
the Press for specific objects was found in many cases 
so to congest the military post that these private requests 
were prohibited, and the wiser plan adopted of ascertaining 
from quarter-master sergeants the needs of their com- 
panies. The requests from the firing line were a fair 
indication both of the rigours of the campaign and of the 
spirit of the men; and our enemies regarded the fact 
that mouth-organs, concertinas, playing-cards and foot- 
balls were eagerly demanded on our fronts, in addition 
to mittens and boracic powder, as further evidence of the 
soulless levity of the British “ mercenaries. By the 
Christmas of 1915 there were few units either in training 
or abroad who could not rely on having their wants, 
from plum puddings to private correspondence, satisfied, 
so far as military necessity would allow. The Belgian 
army, too, with most of its families and friends behind 
the German ring of steel, was linked with British homes, 
and a number of bodies which sprang up with this object 
Were combined under the chairmanship of M. Emile 
Vandervelde. 


HELP FOR OUR ALLIES AND FRIENDS. 
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British, objects. 2 were marked by 
he streets of flowers, flags, or other ei 5 
а not the least interesting of many er ae 
of the war was the earnest controversy in the ae 
the propriety of allowing girls to undertake such SE 
The critics contended that it gave opportunities for the 
forming of dangerous acquaintanceships. ‘The defenders 
of the system considered this mere prudishness, c 
argued, as was true, that street collections obtained a 
more certain response than any other method of asking 
for money. The holding of “ Days " became at one period 
so frequent that several ‘Town Councils, headed by London 
hastily framed bye-laws to regulate the collections so that 
they should cause the minimum of disturbance to traffic. 
But the device died of its own excesses; and it was a 
notable example of the charity which begins at home 
also ending there, that the “Our Day” of the British 
Red Cross, coming as it did after a host of others had 
wearied people of this mode of appeal, obtained a 
magnificent response. 

The devastated districts of Northern France, which 
had suffered not less than Belgium, were made the object 
of at least two notable schemes of assistance. ‘The Society 
of Friends gave general help in the repairing of homesteads 
or the building of huts, in assisting with farm work, 
and in providing medical skill and clothing. The Agri- 
cultural Relief of Allies Committee, initiated by the Royal 
Agricultural Society of England, was enabled, by the 
generous support of the British farming classes, to replace 
ruined agricultural implements and supply valuable 
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зл ы ы зати 
unusual thing in th о be held in common, and it was no 
Fes Bucii, т 1 of 1915 to find in Northern 
wot саны т busily engaged їп relief and restoration 
ane Ede of ШЕ Gru ot a devastated 
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Probably no accurat sti Fi Pie 
ux € estimate of the total amount 

of War-giving will ever be made. Mr. Ernest Dowding, 

an official of the National Relief Fund, in an article 

in the Contemporary Review, put it, up to November, 

1015, at some thirty million pounds in money and 

kind. At that time the National Fund itself stood 

at five and a half millions, and over two and a half 
millions had been subscribed to the local relief funds. 
The joint fund of the Red Cross and St. John Ambulance 
had gathered nearly two millions in money and kind ; 
the Belgian Relief Fund in Britain over a million; and 
the value of the comforts sent to the troops was probably 
not less than five millions. But these notable totals 
take mo account of the money and goods given to a 
hundred other funds for the help of our people, our forces, 
and our friends. The ‘expenses of collection in the case 
of most of the funds was commendably low—in the case 
of the National Fund, for instance, only -x per cent, and 
in many others about x per cent. Whatever criticism 
might be made of our traditional policy of encouraging a 
flood of benevolence to relieve the State and the War 
Office of many of their responsibilities, the result was 
certainly. an unparalleled example of the readiness of 
all classes to open their coffers to meet the great emergency. 
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The open-air treatment of wounded: A general view of one of the open-air wards at the ist Eastern 
General Hospital, Cambridge. [Central Press. 
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English Red Cross nurses arriving at Dieppe. 


Central News. 


CHAPTER XXVIII: 
THE RED CROSS. 


VOLUNTARY SERVICE IN WAR—MAGNITUDE OF THE WORK—THE FIRST WEEKS IN BELGIUM AND FRANCE—HOSPITAI, 


TRAINS AND MOTOR AMBULANCES—HOSPITALS AND К 


EST STATIONS—WORLD-WIDE CONTRIBUTIONS TO FUNDS— 


PERSONAL SERVICE IN GREAT BRITAIN—ADMINISTRATIVE ECONOMY. 


of the war is one of the most wonderful in the 
history of voluntary effort, and that of our own 
Joint War Committee (which unites the resources 
and energy of the British Red Cross Society and the Order 
of St. John of Jerusalem) stands out conspicuously because 
of the world-wide field of service which it covers, the 
Speed with which the machinery was adapted for an 
undertaking of enormously greater magnitude Шап had 
ever been contemplated, the bounteous response to 
appeals for financial help, and the spectacle which it 
Teveals of humane activities linked up for 2 common 
Purpose in every part of the empire. 
That purpose cannot be stated better than in the 
ie of the writer of the Memoir of Lord Wantage, 
€ “Father of the British Red Cross Movement 


| 'HE story of the Red Cross work in the first year 


“ What Lord Wantage saw aud experienced during the 
Crimean War impressed itself deeply on his mind. He 
Tealised that however well organised ап Army Medical 
Service may be, it has never been, and rever vill be, able 

cope adequately with the sudden emergencies. of d 
on а large scale, and he held that voluntary organise e 
unimpeded by official restrictions, are alone capable of prg 
Telief and of providing extra comforts and luxuries with the 


personal share in alleviating the personal sufferings of their 
soldiers, and that some recognised and authorised chaunel 
through which public generosity could flow was a matter of 
paramount importance. 


The soundness of these ideas has been proved by the 
European War. When the official medical service of the 
British army was suddenly faced with the unexampled 
and unexpected demands imposed upon it by the retreat 
from Mons, it is not surprising that an urgent need 
arose for auxiliary help. That help was immediately 
forthcoming from the Red Cross Society and the Order 
of St. John—wh ich were then working independently. 


Both the Royal Army Medical Service and the voluntary 


societies rapidly expanded their organisation and energy 
on a scale called for by the growing seriousness of the 
military situation, but the outside bodies scrupulously 
preserved their true function of auxiliary helpers. The 
relations between them and the official service grew 
close and cordial, the work of each Was clearly defined, 
and at the end of the first year's co-operation Sir Alfred 
Keogh, Director General of the Army Medical lem 
(who in the early days of the war was chief of the R 
Cross Commission in Belgium and Franc vany 
thanked the J oint Committee “ for the loyal and devo 

to the R. A. M. C. 
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Wounded from the Dardanelles' operations being towed out to tho hospital ship on barges. 
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ТОДО Or (иии WAR. 


Both the Red Cross Society and the Order of St 
John had learned valuable lessons in the South NT 
war. In fact it was the experience obtained during 
that war which led in 1905 to the amalgamation, under 
the title of the British Red Cross Society, of Various 
bodies with the British National Society for Aid to the 
Sick and Wounded in War, founded by Lord Wantage 
in 1870. The St. John Ambulance Brigade, which was 
founded in 1878, and which numbered in its membership 
many thousands of miners and other industrial workers 
sent a large number of orderlies to staff hospitals in 
South Africa. 


URGENCY MEASURES. 


In the intervening years both Societies improved 
their arrangements for war work, and the enormous 
expansion which d 
became necessary 
with the departure 
of the Expedition- 
ary Force to the 
Continent was 
facilitated by the 
administrative 
system which they 
had adopted. The 
first measures were 
necessarily] dictated 
hy the urgencies 
of the moment. 
A Foreign Service 
department of the 
Red: Cross Society 
was established, 
and within a few 
days of the declara- 
tion of war doctors 
and nurses crossed 
the Channel to offer 
their services to 
the Belgian army. 
Other parties were 
quickly organised 
and sent out to 
Brussels, and they 
worked heroically 
amid the dangers 
and confusion crea- 
ted by the German 
advance, 

Meanwhile, three 
Commissioners 
hurried to Belgium 
to study the posi- 
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for the convey 


ance of w 7 
Only the old fashioned Aa to the base hospitals. 


А slow horse-draw 
Eu ы : Ts¢-drawn ambulance 
werten A for road Service, and owing to the 
"ed d 89185 military situation it was hardly possible 
3 ап . 2 5, * > f 
йоны ent sites for the establishment of base 
| 
Th 
aos 1 8 and athers responsible jar the adminis- 
5 m 9 the Army Medical Service laboured unceasingly 
alleviate the sufferings of the wounded, while at the 


War Office pre i 
А parations to mect the : needs we 
Immediately set on foot. пае кы 


It was at this point that the 
value of auxiliary organisations, free kn 
ol official routine, and able to call up at a word a host 
of voluntary helpers, was demonstrated in а more con- 
vincing fashion than ever before. The Commissioners 
travelled along the lines of communication, guiding 
ouservation by ex 
pert knowledge, and 
devising measures 
of relief which the 
Red Crass Society 
could undertake. 

They madeknown 
to the Society the 
pressing need for 
hospital trains, 
motor ambulances, 
dressing fand rest 
stations, additional 
hospitals, the 
organisation of 
staffs of doctors, 
nurses, and i order- 
lies, and the pro- 
vision oi equipment, 
stores, and dress- 
ings. While the 
officials of the 
Society at home 
set in motion all 
the forces at their 
disposal to supply 
these needs, and 
to furnish the 
necessary financial 
means, the Com- 
missioners devoted 
themselves at first 
particularly to the 
solution of tlie 
problem of traus- 
port. They realised 
that by the pro- 
vision of speedy 
means of transit 


tho L. & NW. Rallway from the dressing 


i i built by Railway 
195 au inform Tho Interior of an ambulance tro v [Manchester Смени e u 
Society what stat : 

5 spitals or hospital ships many 
further measures d hospitals to the base hospitals or hos i ш шз 
of assistance would, in their opinion, be дей hat in thousands of cas 

vould, ; 


They were soon compelled by the German pe 
to leave Belgium for France, and before mans 


+ 9 а 
ays they were grappling with the difficulties ап 


saved 
Problem : н rounded who were sav 
8 з undec 
S of succouring the WO Our own 


Tom the battlefields of Mons and Le биеп 1 by Ше 
tmy Medical Service was almost ате "пеге 
unpredecented burden suddenly thrust upon 1t. 


s snilable ; 
Were no specially-constructed hospital traus availabl 
: e 


: t 
"d in the confusion which prevailed dar nies ollec 


Tallways, goods waggons had to be utt 


i 7 dt 
lives might be saved, and | 
the loss of limb and the misery 


might be prevented. 


of lifelong disablement 


THE HOSPITAL TRAINS. 


ir first tasks was to make up à 

erefore, one of their first tas І | 
155150 train by adapting ordinary passenger 1 0 
well as they could with the means at their posal; 
480 ine for medical men and nurses to accompany 
cl At home the Society, working iu con- 
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An English hospital ship leaving a French port for England. [Central News. 
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sultation with the War Office and the British and Frencl 
Railway Authorities, arranged for the construction 515 
train which was described by a high military autho s 
as "the finest hospital on wheels ever ames { 
Princess Christian gave much help in raising the necessary 
funds for this train, which was named after her. 

It is nearly one-seventh of a mile long, and tardes 
45o patients. Thirty-six beds are arranged in three 
tiers in each of the coaches for lying-down cases, and 
the beds are removable for use as stretchers, There 
are four coaches, in each of which fifty sitting-up patients 
are accommodated, sleeping and dining apartments for 
the medical and nursing staffs, a surgery with operating 
table and dispensary, and two kitchens remarkable for 
ingenuity and compactness of equipment. The change 
from the miseries of the battlefield to the warm comfort 
and brightness of the hospital train is for many of the 
wounded like passing to Elysian happiness. 

Four of these trains were constructed under the 
supervision of the Society, transported in sections to 
France, staffed by Red Cross doctors, nurses, and orderlies, 
and presented to the War Office. Part of the cost of one 
was defrayed by the flour millers of the United Kingdom, 
out of a large fund subscribed by them for Red Cross 
work, and another was provided by Lord Michelham. 
A hospital train usually carried a medical staff of three, 
besides the officer commanding, a nursing staff of a 
matron and seven or more sisters, and non-commissioned 
officers, orderlies, cooks, dispenser and storekeeper, and 
clerk. 

The trains are, in fact as well as in name, hospitals 
on wheels. Тһе staffs live on them, and their work is 
organised as it would be in a stationery building. During 
a journey with wounded work goes on at high pressure. 
Blood-stained and mud-soaked clothing is removed, 
clean linen is provided, and warm woollen garments also 
if they are needed. Wounds are cleansed and dressed, 
and in urgent cases operations are performed. 


MOTOR AMBULANCE CONVOYS. 


After the desperate fighting which began at Mons 
the shortage of ambulance vehicles was so serious. that 
motor lurries which had taken stores to the front were 
requisitioned on the return journey for the conveyance 
of wounded. Within a few weeks a great change was 
in progress, and much terrible suffering—inevitable when 
unsuitable vehicles were used over the cobble roads of 
North F'rance—was prevented by the Red Cross organisa- 
tion of motor car services, and a little later by the 
Provision of specially designed motor ambulances. Official 
Tecognition of the great pioneer work scone 
by the Society was placed on record by Sir John French 
in his despatch of February 2nd, 1915. He wrote: 


Ж in war of motor 
“The organisation for the first time in war эе 
B tive and organising 


ambulance convoys is duc to the initia Y 
powers of Surgeon-Genera| T. J. O'Donnell, 0:505 1055 
assisted by Major P. Evans, Royal Army Medical СИ егу 
of these convoys, composed entirely of Red С ade 
personnel, have done excellent work, under the super 


of regular medical officers.” 


Sir Frederick "reves expressed in less restrained фе 
his admiration for “the most valuable scrvice 7650 
rendered to the Army Medical Department in Lus te 
of voluntary aid.” “These ambulances are everyw — 
he added. They are perfectly equipped and orga" 115 
and are always at work. In the saving of Ше н 
lessening of suffering, and inCthe. зварна 
Surgical treatment of the wounded, these ambu 


mpt — 
egllectio 


have done a work the ү 
exaggerated," 


I ч 
n the second week of the September after the outbreak 


of ae 
the 115 e landed in France to take part in 
Search work for wounded and missing, and several 
members of the Royal Automobile Club offered cars and 
personal service to the Red Cross Society. In а few days 
twenty of these cars were employed in the neighbourhood 
of Boulogne, and many wounded stragelers were rescued 
by them. Their operations placed beyond doubt the 
Superiority and necessity for motor vehicles for this kind 
of work, and a few improvised ambulance cars were sent 
out. Experience soon made it clear, however, that if 
the cars were to stand the strain of the heavy roads in 
all weathers they must be specially constructed for the 
purpose, and that the design must allow for the overhang 
of the ambulance body without causing oscillation. 
The motor ambulance department of the Society, 
in co-operation with the engineering staff of the Royal 
Automobile Club, held up the supply of new vehicles 
for a week, and in that period they designed a motor 
ambulance which, with few modifications, became generally 
recognised as the standard type. A few months later 
the Societies adopted a new pattern, based on experience 
of the work under all conditions, and although it cost 
{50 more than the first one the advantages more than 
justified the additional expense. 


alue of which can hardly be 


HOW THE FUNDS WERE RAISED. 


The development of the service was accelerated by 
every possible means. Appeals for funds touched the 
imagination and sympathy of the nation. Within three 
weeks 512 contributions of £400, the amount then required 
to purchase an ambulance car, had been received, and the 
fund: continued -to increase at an amazing rate.- Many 
novel schemes were devised for the provision of additional 
cars, aud all classes of the nation contributed. Women 
raised a large sum for a fleet of cars which bore the 
Christian names of the groups of contributors. Mayoresses 
of many towns raised funds, a separate contribution of 
cars was made by Scotland, and the Order of St. John 
purchased about 200. Orders were placed with many 
manufacturers, who constructed the cars according to 
design, and iu the early weeks worked night and day 
to effect all the deliveries that were urgently called for. 

Volunteers for posts as drivers appeared by the 
hundred, and many declined to accept wages. The 
organisation of the service and the equipment of the 
cars was in itself a heavy task. On one occasion, within 
twenty-four hours, fifty ambulances were 5 пош 
the garage in response to ап emergency call. They were 
fully equipped, each car containing four ser 
rugs, four pillows, one first-aid outfit, a cask ог е, 
a macintosh sheet, fire extinguisher, hurricane lamp, € seine 
torch and refills, a canvas bucket, and a ee ak 
For six weeks а vessel was engaged e om 
carrying motor ambulances, petrol, and supplies ac 
үе 5 Tem of a year of war over six hundred 548 
ambulances, and many other accessory moir D ttt 
had been sent out by the J pae се. 76250 A 
engagi оа bine 15 5 of fifty cars each were with 


; equipped cor fi 

pre army, and two with the Trench, а 

in the transport of wounded ай p E x p. 
с fearing hospitais, апа, c А 

ала ek e Bear were employed in running 
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The Interior of what was once the gaming room, holding 12 baccarat tables. at the Casino. Le Touquet : 
It is now a Red Cross ward holding 125 beds. [Topical. 
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between the trains aud base hospitals or h 
and these included a hundred cars at Boulogne," fifty 
at Etaples, and others at Rouen, Havre, and Calais 
The total cost of carrying on the department at m 
period was about £4,500 a week, and p і 


3 Tojects for increasing 
the number of convoys were under consideration in the 


expectation of military operations on a vaster scale 
At this time also the first of three convoys to be provided 
by coalowners and miners was completed. ‘The scheme 
was started by Mr. Dennis Bayley, a Nottinghamshire 
coalowner, and under it the owners agreed to contribute 
{1 per thousand tons of their 1914 output, while the 
men levied themselves 6d. per week for twenty weeks, 
or 3d. for forty weeks, the total contributions of employers 
and workers being about equal. 

A new form of hand ambulance, mounted on bicycle 
wheels, was devised for. the removal of wounded from 
the first-aid posts, but sometimes ambulance car drivers 
braved the dangers of approach to these advanced 
positions under shell fire, and several were mentioned 
in despatches for gallantry. Great praise has been 
Lestowed upon the drivers for their daily routine work. 
They have endured stretches of duty extending to forty 
hours at a time, and neither danger near the firing line, 
nor mishaps on the road, such as the sudden pitching of 
a car into a shell hole or ditch at night, daunted them or 
lessened their devotion to their merciful mission, 

It will never be known how many lives were saved by 
the first convoys which were sent out, but some idea of 
the immensity of the task which had to Бе grappled with 
may be gained from the fact that between October r6th 
and November x6th, when the Germans were battering 
at the British lines in the effort to break through to 
Calais, no fewer than 41,000 wounded were dealt with 
in Boulogne and its neighbourhood. In one day 3,687 
patients were moved by twenty-five cars from trains 
to hospitals, or from hospitals to ships. 


ospital ships, 


WORLD-WIDE FINANCIAL SUPPORT. 


While this supremely important work of tlie trausport 
of wounded was being organised, the other departments 
of the Red Cross Society were busy at their respective 
tasks, selecting doctors and nurses, establishing and 
staffing hospitals, collecting and supplying stores, arranging 
for Red Cross service in all the distant fields of war in 
which British arms were engaged, aud in providing help 
for our sorely-pressed Allies. ‘This work could not have 
been accomplished without subdivision of functions, and 
the. efficient co-ordination of the duties of an army of 
Volunteers for administrative service. : 

The need for vast funds was immediately realised. 
Queen Alexandra, the President of the British Red Cross 
Society, issued an appeal to the nation, in which she 
Said: “Much money will be needed and many gifts if 
We are faithfully to discharge our trust, and be able 35 
Say when all is over that we have done all we could do 


for tlie comfort and relief of our sick and wounded. Ee 
tle end of August £60,000 had been received in res] Ec 
to that appeal. ‘The seriousness of the war was 

$ 1 by Lord 


heing realised by the public, and a further appea ietv), Sir 

'othschild (Chairman of the Council of the Socie у), Ж 
Frederick Treves, and Mr. E. А. Ridsdale I pies 
the Executive Committee), made through Ше In ten 
newspaper, appeared at an opportune mene ontlis 
ays £200,000 had been subscribed, and in twelve nt 


ers, 
Part from special amounts which 


i ital 
OSpitals, the provision of motor ambulances and hosp 


established in France eight Red 


Hadern dulsed ade ehe @Баүңезе! hospitals were 
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trains, and for work 
Servia, 

The money Was contributed by 
Population at home, an h 


Inhabitants of the Colo 


in the Dardanelles, Egypt, and 


all. sections of the 
d by both British and native 
А mies and Dependencies, Various 
ar al of traders, manufacturers, workers, and socicties 

IOS organised their own funds: 
and artistes gave their talents to the 
sale at Christie's brought in nea 
raised by farmers aimed at a final 
actually yielded £100,000 within a 
quarters’ Collections Committee, 
of Mr. Charles Russell, organised 
the country 


famous singers 
service ; a remarkable 
tly {40,000; a fund 
total of £250,000, and 
year; and the Head- 
under the chairmanship 
1 efforts in all parts cf 
which produced close upon a million pounds, 
€ ctober 21st, 1915, was celebrated as “ Our Day,” and it 
was signalised by national collections, and by gifts of 
f 5.000 from the King, £500 from the Prince of Wales, 
£500 from Queen Mary, and {тоо from Queen Alexandra. 
Тһе King wrote tlie following letter to Mr. Stanley 


“Ever since the beginning of the war the King las 
followed with interest and satisfaction the splendid work 
jointly achieved by the two organisations. His Majesty 
and his people gratefully recoguise the relief and alleviation 
of suficring which has been so promptly rendered to the sick 
aud wounded in the different theatres of war by the capable 
staff, and the medical and surgical appliances provided by 
the two Societies. It lias been especially gratifying to the 
King to hear from the lips of many wounded soldiers testimony 
to the tender and devoted care bestowed upon them 
by physicians, surgeons, and nurses of the Red Cross and 
St. John of Jerusalem, and to the splendid work done by the 
ambulances of the two Societies.“ 


The event commemorated by the Our Day collec- 
tions was the first anniversary of the Joint Committee, 
which was composed of twelve representatives of each 
Society, with Mr. Arthur Stanley as chairman. The 
vice-chairman was Colonel Sir Herbert Perrott, who, 
with Lady Perrott, had been prominently associated 
with the work of the Order of St. John. ‘The Duchess of 
Bedford, Lady Perrott, Lady Ripon, Colonel Sir Herbert 
Jekyll, the Earl of Plymouth, and Lieutenant-Colonel 
Sir "Richard Temple were also among the representatives 
of the Order. The representatives of the Red Cross 
Society included, besides the Cliairman, Princess Christian, 
Lady Lansdowne, Lady Dudley, Sir Frederick Treves. 
Mr. Charles Russell, Sir Robert Hudson, Mr. Ridsdale, 
and Surgeon-General Sir Benjamin Franklin, 

Sub-Committees were formed to deal with finance, 
the motor ambulance service, the 
the administration of the King Окта 

i пе organisation of the work generally iu 
m 10 8 RI Members specialised in the 
er of these sub-committees, and iu this 


work of one or otli : this 
wav intense personal interest was fostered. Аз the w ork 


developed, and the band ‘of helpers grew dale ame 
it was found necessary, after one or two ha im 2 
including Devonshire House, had been outgrown, to 
ene into spacious premises which were lent by the 


Automobile Club in Pall Mall. 


personal service, 
collection of funds, 


HOSPITAL ORGANISATION. 
{ the war the Societies 
Cross hospitals for the 
i i { two 

the Allies, with a total of 
being the St. John Hospital at 
institutions, 

i beds. Of the other large institu 
or pu EE two at Wimereux, one at Konea 
mor T uct, one at Calais, and one at Malo-les- 
eos organised by the 


During the first year 0 


iti for 
British, and four 
thousand beds, the largest 
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The arrival and despatch of British wounded at a French port: An English doctor taking down particulars 
of the slightly wounded men. [Collection Tiranty. 
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The ''stretcher cases" laid out оп the quayside before being embarked on the h 


ospital ship. 
[Collection Tiranty. 
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President Poincaré visits a French hospital in order to bestow war dacorations upon the wounded. 


[Wyndham, Paris. 
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A complote motor ambulance convoy, Including 41 ambulances, with stores, lurries, and all other incidental cars 


on parade їп London before being sent to the front. 


Friends’ Ambulance Unit, which worked in close associa- 
tion with the Red Cross. All the institutions established 
by the Societies were equipped and staffed by them, 
working in conjunction with the Army Medical Service. 
This department of the work evolved steadily, and 
in the light of experience gained in the first weeks of 
turmoil and uncertainty, when, as was said by Sir Arthur 
Lawley, one of the Commissioners, "' hospitals had to һе 
improvised, equipment to be furnished, stores and rugs 
and implements had to be supplied, staff had to be 
found on several occasions at а few hours notice. 
The Red Cross Society spared no expers? to meet the 
emergency, Doctors, nurses, and orderlies were organised 
by Sir Frederick Treves, and from the Stores Department, 
which Mr, Stanley took under his charge, abundant supplies 
of the things that were needed were quickly sent out. 
Difficulties were encountered on every hand, but they 
were gradually surmounted һу sel-sacrificing labour. 
and with the end of the Aisne Battle it became possible 
to devise definite. schemes for the establishment of 
permanent hospitals. Boulogne, which had been evacuat 
in the perilous earlier weeks, Was now ised by tlie 
R.A.M.C. as a great hospital town, an 
not only helped to staff the hospitals both at Bosse 
and at Calais, where the Belgian wounded were in a sad 
plight, but enormous supplies of equipment and stores 
of all kinds were sent over. 
The importance of the 
Department may be дап 
first year a sum of well 


work done by the Stores 


over £150,000 was expert 


fit Otimotbedart dE etn Dig 


Topical. 


purchases, while gilts of the value of £225,000 , were 
received. Sixty-eight thousand bales and cases were 
despatched overseas, and over two million garments 
were distributed by the two Societies. With the extension 
of the war the work of the department became continuously 
more strenuous and diverse, and supplies were called for 
from all parts of the world, including the Dardanelles, 
Egypt. Malta, Servia, Montenegro. Italy, the Persian 
Gulf, the Cameroons, Kast Africa, Northern Rhodesia, 
and China. 

At the same time that the hospitals were established, 
rest stations were organised at Boulogne, Abbeville, Rouen, 
and other places, where Red Cross and St. John Voluntary 
Aid Detachment women served refreshments to passing 
sick and wounded, and in many other ways alleviated 
pain and hardship. Among other secondary activities 
in France may be mentioned an advanced 


of the Red Cross 1 
dressing station and vaccination station set up by the 


Friends’ Ambulance Unit, relief work among civilians, 
and a nursing sisters’ convalescent home. 


VOLUNTARY WORK AT HOME. 


ue value of the scheme of Voluntary Aid Detachments, 
which had been developed by both the Societies before 
Red Cross activities all 


the war, was soon manifested in act 
over Great Britain. Ап army of enthusiastic helpers 
was mobilised, the production and collection of comforts 


was organised, classes were started for training nurses 


and orderlies, preparations were made for the equipment 


шида py К gf, onde of auxiliary hospitals ; and 
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Epsom grand stand as a Red Cross hospital: Convalescent wounded holding a Derby of their own to replace the 


one which was cancelled by the authorities. 


ambulance car services for the removal of the wounded 
from railway stations to the military hospitals, and from 
military hospitals to auxiliary institutions and convalescent 
homes, were arranged in all parts of the country. Already 
the Red Cross Society numbered nearly 70,000 members 
in its 2,300 Voluntary Aid Detachments, all the men 
having first-aid certificates, and the women home-nursing 
certificates in addition. Many thousands of men were 
trained, and within twelve months 600 auxiliary hospitals, 
with over 20,000 beds had been staffed. ‘The St. John 
Voluntary Aid Detachments numbered 650, with 14,000 
members, who supplied staffs for 125 hospitals, containing 
over 4,000 beds. Many country mansions and large 
surburban houses were given over to the Societies by their 
owners for conversion into hospitals. 

Efficient administration was secured by the division 
of the country into districts, in each of which the work 
is supervised by a director and committee, representing 
the two Societies. A statistical statement of the work 
of the East Lancashire Branch, with its headquarters 


- in Manchester, from the outbreak of the war until the end 


of October, 1915, will give the reader some idea of the 
immense philanthropic effort which has been organised 
under the Red Cross banner in the whole kingdom. Sixty 
auxiliary hospitals, containing 2,637 beds, were established, 
and 14,325 patients were treated. By means of seventy- 
two ambulance cars and 450 motor cars, 80,000 wounded 
and sick were conveyed from ambulance trains to military 
hospitals, or from one hospital to another. At Manchester 
alone 189 ambulance trains were met, and om each 


Occasion refreshments were served Ob Бу) Веома 


(Alfieri: Picture Service. 


nurses. Nearly 300 classes were held for training men 
and women in first-aid and home nursing, and 7,500 
certificates were issued, while in the comforts section 
over 300,000 articles were collected and distributed. 

Outside this co-ordination of local activity stand 
several home hospital enterprises of considerable magnitude 
which were organised directly from headquarters. "The 
Joint Committee co-operated with the Army Medical 
Service in converting the new Stationery Office, near 
Waterloo Station, into the palatial King George Hospital, 
which has 1,650 beds, a floor space of nine acres, and a 
roof area of I} acres. All the beds were endowed by 
private benefactors at £25 each. The Joint Committee 
decided to subscribe {500 per week towards the cost of 
the civil staff, and from the Farmers’ Red Cross Fund 
six operation theatres, and a throat, ear, and special 
opthalmic departments were endowed. 

At Netley the Committee provided and equipped 
thirty-three ward huts, accommodating 600 patients, 
in connection with the Royal Victoria Military Hospital, 
and at Brockenhurst Park, in the New Forest, the Order 
of St. John maintains the Lady Hardinge Hospital, where 
Indian wounded recuperate under ideal conditions. 


IN THE NEAR EAST. 

Apart from the Work in France, the achievements 
of the Joint Committee in connection with the Near 
Fast campaign rank as the most notable of the overseas 
Cal ea у не чод 

Р гелосу Stages created a need almost as 
dagen Bt Sm be met in the first crisis in 
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Belgium and France, but it was of a di 
Fortunately, the Red Cross organisation had become so 


perfected by this time that it was able to support, with 


immediate and powerful aid, the efforts of the Army 
Medical Service to cope with tlie emergency. At first 


the transportation of the wounded from the peninsula 
to the hospital ships proved very difficult, and the 
Societies sent out, with the greatest possible speed, four 
motor launches, a picket boat, a lighter, and four motor 
ambulances and cars for the movement of wounded and 
the distribution of stores. In course of time depóts 
were set up at Malta, Alexandria, Cairo, Port Said, Suez, 
Mudros, Cyprus, and Cape Helles, Eleven Red Cross 
hospitals and convalescent homes, with a total of 2,000 
beds, were established, and stores were despatched for 
use in the military hospitals, and on the hospital ships 
and trains, as well as in the Red Cross institutions. Fifty 
nurses and five masseurs were sent into the war zone, 
and over 500 other volunteers devoted themselves to 
incessant service for the many thousands who fell in the 
desperate battles or were stricken by disease. ‘The cost 
of the whole work in the Near East was £1,500 a day 
until the extension of the fighting to the Balkans, when 
& large increase became necessary. 


ferent character. 


HELP FOR THE BLIND AND DISABLED. 


Many subsidiary activities were undertaken by the 
Joint Committee — It was arranged that voluntary searchers 
should visit hospitals at home and abroad each day to 
obtain lists of patients and to make careful inquiries 
for news of missing men. In five months over seventeen 
thousand inquiries were received, and nearly as many 
items of information were gathered and transmitted to 
relatives or friends. 

Within a year nearly thirty thousand packages of 
food were sent out to prisoners of war in Germany. 

In conjunction with the National Institute for the 
Blind, the Joint Committee maintains at Regent's Park a 
hostel for blinded soldiers and sailors, in a Georgian 
mansion, with fifteen acres of grounds. Instruction 1s 
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given in Braille reading and writing, in ordinary type- 
writing, and in various handicrafts and gardening. Within 
a few months of its opening a hundred darkened lives 
were being cheered in this hostel. 

From a large fund raised by the auctioneers and estate 
agents of the United Kingdom, the famous “Star and 
Garter " Hotef'at Richmond was purchased and presented 
to the Queen, who asked the Joint Committee to take it 
over and maintain it as a permanent home ior paralysed 
and totally-disabled soldiers and sailors. The Committee 
assumed this responsibility, and put in hand the necessary 
alterations and adaptations. On the ground floor 135 
helpless men can be accommodated, and in the grounds 
cottages and bungalows are to be built for fifty others. 

All this world-wide service would have been impossible 
but for the splendid response to the appeals for funds, 
and the eager and unwearying help of many thousands 
of voluntary workers. No praise is too great for the 
work of the doctors, many of whom abandoned lucrative 
practices, and of the nurses, orderlies, and ambulance 
car drivers. Labouring far away from the public gaze, 
they have at least the reward of knowing that they have 
aided in preventing immeasurable human suffering. Two 
thousand trained nurses were organised for service; 
20,000 or more members of the Aid Detachments have 
gone out as hospital orderlies, and two thousand women 
members volunteered to work under the trained nurses 
in hospitals abroad. Later, arrangements were made 
for women members to undertake the duties formerly 
performed in the military hospitals by men, such as 
dispensing, laboratory work, cooking, and clerical work. 

In all the administrative expenses the closest economy: 
has been exercised, and this, in conjunction with the 
fact that so much of the work is voluntary, accounts for 
such a low management cost as 4d. in each pound 
expended during the first twelve months. It may be 
noted that during this period the motor ambulance fleet 
cost in round figures half a million pounds, that on the 
hospital and other work in Belgium and France a quarter 
of a million was expended, and that over {100,000 was 
spent in connection with the work in the Near East. 
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HISIONY Or LHL WAR. 


A quantity of explosive chemicals and mechanism selzed by the American police at the house of a German- 
American suspected of being concerned in tke plots against munition works and shipping. | Topical. 


| CHAPTER XXIX. 
| GERMAN INTRIGUES IN AMERICA. 


THE GERMAN AGITATION IN THE UNITED STATES—PRESIDENT WILSON'S REBUKE—THE ARCHIBALD PAPERS RECALL 
OF THE AUSTRIAN AMBASSADOR—A CRIMINAL CAMPAIGN. 


N his Annual Message to Congress on December 7th, President Wilson's denunciation of this disloyal propa- 
Mr. Wilson condemued the activities of a section ganda must be interpreted iu the light oi the fact that 
of his fellow-countrymen in as stinging a rebuke some months earlier he had found it necessary to insist 
as has been administered by any American President on the recall of the Austrian Ambassador, and that, at 

since the Civil War. After declaring that there was по the moment he spoke, the naval and military (attachés 

immediate or particular danger arising out of the relations of the German Embassy were under sentence of a similar 
of the United States with other nations, he continued :— expulsion. 

It was only natural that, when the war broke out, 

«І am sorry to say that the gravest threats against our the leading German-Americans should wish to make the 

national peace and safety have been uttered within black German case effectively heard in the babel of eager 

borders. There are citizens of the United States, 1 цз argument on the pros an d cons of tlie struggle: The 

to admit, born under other flags, but welcomed under our : 2 А Mae 88 

isati ї ortunity passionate interest aroused among citizens of German 
generous naturalisation Jaws to full freedom of Орр‹ А e of lif he 1 Бе 
in America, who have poured poison and disloyalty into the parentage gave а new lease of 1 e to the large number 
very arteries of our national life, and who have sought to of American journals published in the German language. 
bring the authority and good паше of our Government into he most influential of them, the New York Staats- 
contempt, to destroy our industries wherever they thought yung, whose editor and chief proprietor, Mr. Herman 


Ridder, had been prominent in the councils of the 


. . . . America has never witnessed anything like this Democratic ‘Party, had just before beet CU 
before, and never dreamed it possible that men sworn into her publication in English instead of Germa, but the sudde 
own citizenship). . < y WOuld ever umt male ey revival of ardent pro-German sentiment among its 
against the Government and people who had welcomed ane readers caused the abandonment of this plan, No variety 
nurtured Шеш, and seck tg make this proud country once MOS of e Zeitung,” however, could be expected to reach the 
a hotbed of European pi «0. Jangamwadi Math Collection. Digitized by eGangotri 


it effective for their vindictive purposes to strike. agaist 
them, and to debase our policies to the uses of foreign Intrigue, 


great mass of English-speaking 


important to conciliate. Accordingly, 


Viereck, a German-American, 
of some reputation as а 
journalist, poet, and play- 
wright, started a propagandist 
weekly entitled The Е atherland. 
As opportunity offered, the 
work of influencing neutral 
opinion was assisted by a group 
of persons of academic distinc- 
tion, such as Prof. Hugo 
Münsterberg, who had been 
called from Freiburg in 1892 
to fill a chair of psychology 
at Harvard. Another leading 
propagandist was Congressman 
Richard Bartholdt, of Missouri, 


. the President of the “ Inter- 


parliamentary Union for the 
Promotion of International 
Arbitration.” Later in the 
war he cleverly exploited the 
President's exhortation to 
neutrality by establishing a 
“Neutrality League,” in order, 
professedly, “to re-establish 
genuine American neutrality 
and uphold it free from 
commercial, financial, and 
political subservience to 
foreign Powers.” Р 
It was obviously impossible 
for Count Bernstorff, the 
German Ambassador at Wash- 
ington, to join the ranks of 
pro-German ‘‘spellbinders.’’ 
A distinguished substitute 
was found in Herr Bernhard 
Dernburg, who, after making 
a great reputation in the 
financial and industrial world, 
had been chosen by Kaiser 


Wilhelm to promote his 
imperial policy in the capacity 
of Colonial Minister. He 


had received part of his 
business training in the United 
States, and the knowledge 
he had thereby gained of 
American ideas and methods 
was expected to prove a 
valuable asset. Herr Dernburg 
spent several months on 
an informal diplomatic mission 
to the American people, 
interviewing and being inter- 


viewed, writing articles and 


letters to the papers, accept- 
ing invitations to speak at 
dinners and debating societies, 
and, in general, leaving 
по stone unturned except the 
rock of offence that had 
been set up by German 
* frightfulness, and that his 


efforts were powerless to remove. His ult 
drawal was fully justified by his failure, 


Americans whom it was 
Mr. George Sylvester 


THE “MANCHESTER GUARDIAN" 


to have been hastened by 
Washington that this kind 


Count Bernstorff, the German Ambassador In 


Dr. Dumba, 


н imate with- 
0. Jonas Тер th cosenteti 


New York. 


the dismissed Austr 
and his wife. 


CC-0. Jangam 


that “ 


[Record Press. 


lan Ambassador, 


[Topical Press, 


hints from official quarters in 
of proselytising by a subject 
of a foreign Power was not 
desirable. It is worth noting 
that the most zealous activi- 
ties, exercised in person on 
the spot, of even so eminent 
a man as Herr Dernburg 
have had far less influence 
upon American opinion than 
the mere report, sent from 
a distance, of the judgment 
of Lord Bryce. It is the 
misfortune of the German 
system of statecraft, the 


` Springfield Republican aptly 


remarked, ‘‘ that Germany has 


‘no public man whose word 


commands equal weight with 
neutrals.” 


THE STEGLER CASE. 


If the ardour of pro-German 
sympathisers in America had 
expressed itself only in writing 
and speaking it is unlikely 
that adequate occasion would 
have arisen for President 
Wilson's rebuke. Early in 
1915 indications began to 
appear of an activity that 
could justly be described as 
malign. In some instances 
the criminal deeds perpetrated 
were apparently по тоге 
than the irresponsible acts 
of half-crazy fanatics; as, 
for instance, the attempt to 
dynamite a railway bridge 
on the Canadian border, the 
placing of a bomb in the 
Capitol at Washington, and 
the murderous assault оп 
Mr.Pierpont Morgan. Graver 
issues were raised when R. 
P. Stegler, a German naval 


“reservist, declared in a con- 


fession that Captain Boy-Ed, 
the German naval attaché at 
Washington, was at the head 
of a German Secret Service 
organisation in America, one 
of whose objects was to 
get German] reservists into 
England as spies by supply- 
ing them with false pass- 
ports from the United States 
Department of State. Stegler 
and several other defendants 
were tried in March for 
conspiring to obtain fraudu- 
lent passports, and were 
convicted. Before Stegler 
was condemned to imprison- 
ment for his share in these 
frauds, his counsel regretted 


the arch-conspirator i i 
ais r in this matter was a repre- 
№8919 сае бетің Government, and therefore, 
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under the Federal laws affect- 
ing diplomatic officers, was 
immune from arrest. The 
State Department subsequently 
made a formal protest to 
Berlin against the fraudulent 
use and forging of American 
passports by German spies, 
and requested, it is believed, 
an assurance that the abuse 
would be promptly ended. 
Suspicion became presently 
aroused that virtual breaches 
of neutrality were being com- 
mitted by means of wire- 
less communications, . At the 
beginning of the war there 
were two wireless stations 
in America in German owner- 
ship, one at Tuckerton, New 
Jersey, aud the other at 
Sayville, Long Island. In 
September, 1914, the Tucker- 
ton station was taken over 
by the American Government, 
in pursuance of an executive 
order by the President. ‘The 
Sayville station continued to 
be worked by agents of its 
German owners, but under 
a restriction prohibiting the 
sending of cipher messages 
unless code books were de- 
posited with the naval censors. 
The object of the censorship 
was to prevent communica- 
tion by wireless with bel- 
ligerent ships at sea, which 
would be a violation of 
the international law  for- 
bidding the use of neutral 
territory as a base of military 
operations. In June, 1915, 
charges were made in various 
newspapers that messages 
from Sayville, ostensibly com- 
mercial, were so framed as 
to convey information to 
Germany regarding the move- 
ment of vessels carrying war 
supplies to the Allies from 
America. It was also alleged 
that in the temporary absence 
of the censors, if only for 
a few minutes at a time, 
the Sayville operators con- 
trived to communicate by 
а secret code with the 
German Admiralty and with 
German submarines. While 
the Government was still 
hesitating, through the lack 
of evidence definite enough 
to justify its intervention, 
the difficulty solved itself. 


Captain Von Papon, Germany's military attaché 
in the United States. 
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change made it teclinically 
a new station, it was necessary 
for them to apply to the 
Secretary of Commerce for a 
licence to operate it. This 
was refused, on the ground 
that it would be an unneutral 
act to license a new station 
crected in war time by a 
company in close relations 
with the German Government. 
The company filed formal pro- 
tests with the Navy Depart- 
ment, and the Washington 
authorities took over the 
station, placing it under the 
control of American naval 
officers. : 

Meanwhile, a much more 
serious cause of trouble had 
been developing. As early as 
October, 101, it became 
known that American manu- 
facturers had received from 
the Allies large orders for 
munitions and other war 
supplies. By the aid of his 
paper, -The Fatherland, Mr. 
Viereck started an agitation 
for securing a Government 
prohibition of such exports 
as unneutral, In December 
he went so far as to declare 
that it was within the power 
of America to bring about 
peace in sixty days by shutting 
off the supply. International 
law and precedent turned out 
to he fatal to Mr. Viereck's 
argument, as was shown by 
Mr. Bryan in his replies 
to a letter from Senator 
Stone and to a  memo- 
randum of Count Bernstorli. 
Presently there was reported 
a strange epidemic of strikes 
aud labour difficulties in fac- 
tories engaged on orders for 
the Allies. It would be absurd 
to suppose that all these 
troubles were the result of Ger- 
man or pro-German intrigue. 
In normal times the strike is 
by no means a rare industrial 
weapon in America, and the 
rush of well-paid orders to 
be executed at high pressure 
gave the workmen ап oppor- 
tunity which many of them 
would have been keen enough 
to seize without any alien 
instigation. 


DR. ALBERT'S MISADVENTURE. 


It was some time before 
publie suspicion could be 


se thing more 
"v dd TTE f : 1 attaché, who based upon any! 
The Sayville proprietors had aptain Boy-Ed, Gormany е Bp re Papon, by tam substantial rumour. 
[р UD а new plant эйкессо ipe 2а) See rai by e CHN 


the war began. As Ше the Unite 


Robert Fay (on the left) and his two :accomplices photographed in court when they were charged with plotting 
to place bombs on ships bearing munitions to the Allies. (Topical. 


In August, 1915, the New York World caused a sensation 
by publishing a number of confidential papers that made 
it desirable for the official representatives of Germany 
to offer some explanation. ‘There is a distinctly Sherlock 
Holmes atmosphere about the story of how these docu- 
ments got into the hands of the World. The revelation 
seems to have been due, in part, to the ill-judged parsimony 
of Dr. Heinrich Albert, an Imperial German Privy 
Councillor, who has been the chief financial agent of 
the German Government in the United States. A 
taxi-cab in New York costs thirty cents for the first 
half-mile and ten cents for each quarter-mile thereafter, 
but it would have been cheaper in the long run for Dr. 
Albert to get about the city by that means, instead of 
trusting himself to the five-cent Elevated Railroad. ‘The 
Elevated cars are apt to be congested with strap-hangers, 
and it was probably in some such crowd of passengers 
that Dr. Albert was robbed of a ''thick portfolio of 
papers —by English Secret Service men, so it was 
afterwards alleged by his friend Captain von Papen. 

One group of letters in the Albert portfolio brought 
to.light attempts made by the Embassy to assist the 
German cause through the Press, the lecture platform, 
and the picture palace, by means of financial subventions, 
or, in the case of the kinemas, by the offer of free films 
ilustrating the war. Another batch revealed a carefully 
planned scheme to corner supplies that would otherwise 
be available for the Allies—by buying up, for instance 
the whole American production of liquid chlorine, ond 


thus hindering a retaliatory use of “ poison gas": bv 


securing the Wright patents in order. Jangama Ма Colle 


output of flying machines; by obtaining control of the 
output of the Aetna Powder Company, and so on. ‘The 
plans of the intriguers included even the bold stroke 
of establishing a new munition-making firm, the Bridgeport 
Projectile Company, with the express object of obtaining 
orders from the Allies and then causing delays by their 
non-fulfilment. In its effect upon American opinion, 
perhaps the most damaging item in this revelation was 
the correspondence relating to the fomenting of strikes 
in factories making munitions for the Allies. In view 
of the general suspicion that recent labour troubles were 
not due to purely industrial difficulties, it was significant 
to find in the Albert portfolio a letter from a Mr. McLane 
offering the Embassy “ a plan for precipitating a strike 
of automobile workers," and suggesting that, for about 
$50,000, a strike could be brought about in the munitions 
factories of Detroit, Cleveland, and Cincinnati. 

Some surprise has been expressed in this country 


that the United States Government did not lay Dr.- 


Albert by the heels when the World published these 
letters, The explanation of its inaction is that the 
Department of Justice, after carefully weighing the 
evidence, came to the conclusion that it would mot 
Justify a prosecution. An objector to this decision 
might reasonably be asked to suggest under what statutes 
Dr Albert or his assistants should have been brought to 
trial. We must remember that during the war America 
has not been living under any code of emergency legislation, 
but under the ordinary law, Further, under the American 
Fon, Dae sene enforcement of the main body 

<пийпаї law, as well as its enactment, is a matter 
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not of Federal but of State jurisdiction, wi 

which the- Washington authorities have ааа 
example, even if there were adequate legal proc ee 
an outsider had organised a strike in a munition factory 
the question of a prosecution would depend upon whether 
the laws of the State in which that factory was situated 
had made the use of such influence a penal te In 
his message to Congress in December, President Wilson 
expressly deplored the inefficiency of the means at the 
disposal of the Federal authorities for punishing the 
offences of the ''creatures of passion, disloyalty, and 
anarchy.” We are without adequate Federal laws," 
he declared, to deal with “ the ugly and incredible thing " 


that has happened. “I urge you," he continued, “ to 
enact such laws at x 


the earliest possible 
moment." How 
futile would have 
been any attempt 
to prosecute оп 
the basis of the 
World revelations 
is evident from the 
adroit reply which 
Dr. Albert com- 
municated to the 
Press. ‘The corres- 
pondence about 
strikes in munition 
factories, for in- 
stance, was entirely 
one-sided. It was 
inevitable, said Dr. 
Albert, that all sorts 
of wild and irre- 
sponsible proposals 
should be addressed 
from every quarter 
to the accredited 
agents of a great 
beligerent Power. 
The receipt of such 
vagrant offers 
proved nothing 
against the receiver. 
There was nothing 
to show that these 


suggestions were 
approved by the 
Embassy. On the 


whole, the reason- 
able conclusion to 
be drawn from the 


World’s disclosures 88 


was that of the 

New York Evening Post — that, while they gave no adequate 
evidence of “a conspiracy against the United States, 
they did provide fresh proof of “the extraordinary 
stupidity with which the pro-German campaign has been 
conducted from the beginning,” and that they brought 
to light extra-diplomatic activities which, on the moral 
and political side, all loyal Americans must resent. 


THE ARCHIBALD PAPERS. 
a topic of lively 


While these matters were still : 
towards u 


discussion, events were rapidly moving Coen 
denouement which was to supe gig Washington © 
ment with valid and ample grount 


A factory fire in Brooklyn, the result, it was suspected, of a 


agg Med Mato Heron. prytbec у dne 8 


117 letters in the stolen portfolio had to do with an 
agreement by which the Austro- Hungarian Consulat 
was to supply Mr. J. F. J. Archi aii 
of moving-picture films to il 
war. Mr. 


ae pe 115 а quantity 
ustrate his leci 
Mr. Archibald is an American e ЕР 
magazine writer, with long and varied experience as a war 
correspondent—in Cuba, in the Soudan, in the ‘Transvaal 
in Venezuela, in the Philippines, in Manchuria, in MOD. 
in Albania, and elsewhere. He had practised his adve Я 
turous calling at the beginning of the present war at the 
German and Austrian front, and had returned from the 
field to give American audiences the benefit of his 
de eg ee ci 
went abroad again. The 
vessel in which he 
was a passenger was 
intercepted by a 
British cruiser, and 
taken to Falmouth, 
where Mr. Archi- 
bald's ‘cabin trunks 
were searched. The 
documents in his 
possession sub- 
sequently formed 
the text of a 
White Paper (Cd. 
8012). They in- 
cluded confidential 
communications of 
the highest interest 
which Mr. Archibald 
was bearing from 
the German and 
Austrian Embassies 
to, Berlin and 
Vienna. One of 
them was a des- 
patch from Dr. Con- 
stantin Т. Dumba, 
the Austrian Am- 
bassador, to Baron 
de Burian, the 
Austrian Foreign 
Minister, giving His 
Excellency's pri- 
vate opinion of Mr. 
Woodrow Wilson's 
attitude and char- 
acter. He advised 
against any renewal 
of the protest 
against the manu- 
facture of muni- 
tions in America 
for the Allies, advising that a return to the question 
would not only be useless, " but even, having regard to 
the somewhat self-willed temperament of the President, 
harmful.” The President has broken all the bridge 
behind him, and has made his point of ue 50 
definite that it is impossible for him to stet. x 
this position." Dr. Dumba further saw ground 10 


1 


гоша respond to England's | і 
90 export meat to England in any circumstances, A 
England stood face to {асе with the danger of not being 
al » to get апу meat from the United States of America, 
* she would soon give iu." Captain vou 


[Topical. 


THE “MANCHESTER GUARDIAN” 


The hut in the woods near Fort Lee, New Jersey, where Robert Fay and his accomplices kept some of 
2 their explosives and carried out their tests. [Topical. 


A motor boat owned by Fay, by men 
1 ns 
and attach infernal тас 


Of which he'ho 
hines to thelr 


Ped to appronch vessel ; r 
rudd S lying in New York harbou 
ers just before they left port. [ Topical. 
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The fire at the Bethlehem Steel Works on November. 15th, 1915. 


Papen, the German military attaché at Washington, was 


also a contributor to this curious miscellany. He was sending 
to the Ministry of War a statement intended to reassure 
the home authorities respecting the effect upon American 
opinion of the publication of the Albert portfolio. “ From 
a business point of view,” the only damage it had done 
was that the Russian and English Commission had broken 
off negotiations with the Bridgeport Projectile Company, 
“and accordingly our prospects of preventing other 
firms here from embarking on the supply of war material 
by the undertaking and the non-delivery of a shrapnel 
contract have come to nothing." 
the attaché wrote an entirely unofficial letter to his wife, 
enclosing in it a few newspaper cuttings that he thought 
would amuse her. ‘The theft of documents from “ our 
good Albert” was unfortunate, “but things like that 
must occur. In the same optimistic vein he continued : 
“ How splendid on the Eastern front. I always say to 
these idiotic Yankees they had better hold their tongues— 
it's better to look at all this heroism full of admiration." 


DR. DUMBA'S RECALL. 


But perhaps the 
Archibald’s luggage was an autograph letter from Dr. 
Dumba to the Austrian Foreign Minister, dated August 20th. 
The Americans would certainly have deserved Captain 
von Papen's epithet if they had passed this over with 
indifference. His Excellency enclosed à memorandum 
from the editor of Szabadsag, a Hungarian paper published 


1 
wa 


i the United States. Ts samota Ц VU Celeron, undes Уе: Pe n 


Strikes might be brought about at Mr. * 


At the same time 


most notable document iu Mr. 
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and munition factories at Bethlehem, Pennsylvania, as 
well as in the Middle West. Dr. Dumba added, on his 
own account: ` 
*I take this rare and safe opportunity of warmly 
recommending the proposals to your Excellency's. tavourable 
consideration, It is шу impression that we сап disorganise 
and hold up for months, if not entirely prevent, the manu- 
facture of munitions in Bethlehem and the Middle West, 
which, in the opinion of the German military attaché, is ai 
great importauce, and amply outweighs the comparatively 
small expenditure of moucy involved.” 

Dr. Dumba believed that, even if these projected 
labour troubles came to nothing, it would be possible 
to compel, under pressure of the crisis, favourable 
working conditions for the poor "white Slaves 
employed at Bethlehem. Provision was to be made 
forthwith for the exit of German skilled workmen at 
present employed there, and a private registry olſice 
had already been established to find them work elsewhere. 
The Austrian Embassy intended to take similar steps. 
The Foreign Minister was asked to reply by wireless аз 
to whether he approved the suggestions of this letter. 

Some day, perhaps. the world will know how our 
Government came to suspect that it would be worth 
while to overhaul the luggage of a private passenger 
like Mr. : rehibald. Here, agaiu, there appears to be 
material for а Sherlock Holmes story. The discovery 
was made on August goth. The White Paper was issued 
on September 21st. Long before the latter Е our 
Foreign Office had advised the American pone 
through our representative at W ashington, of what it 

o two opinions as to the course 
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to be adopted by Р 


on September oth that the Americat 


Vienna had been instructed 
to deliver to the Austro- 
Hungarian Foreign Minister 
a Note briely summarising 
the essential facts, and con- 
tinuing :— 

* By reason of the admitted 
purpose and intent of ЭП. 
Dumba to conspire to cripple 
legitimate industries of the people 
of the United States, and to 
interrupt their legitimate trade, 
and by reason of the flagrant 
violation of diplomatic propricty 
in employing ап American 
citizen, protected by an American 
passport, as a secret bearer of 
official despatches through the 
lines of the enemy of Austria- 
Hungary, the President directs 
me to inform your Excellency 
that Mr. Dumba is no longer 
acceptable to the Government 
of the United States as the 
Ambassador of his Imperial 
Majesty at Washington." 

The Austrian Government 
accepted the inevitable, and 
the recall of the too-zealous 
Ambassador gave the finish- 
ing touch to one of the 
most curious episodes in the 
history of diplomacy. 

Dr. Dumba’s punishment 
proved to be no deterrent 
to the pro-German faction 
in America. ] may have 
inspired a temporary caution 
in some quarters, but there 
was no real cessation of the 
plots to hamper the provision 
of supplies for the Allies. 
They became, indeed, even 
more malevolent than before. 
One began to hear of 
mysterious explosions and 
fires in munitions factories, 
and of the discovery of 
bombs among the cargoes of 
vessels carrying the supplies. 
The “dynamite squad” of 
the New York police accord- 
ingly set on foot a careful 
scrutiny of every place in 
the city where high explosives 
were manufactured, stored, 
or sold, and followed up 
every man who had transac- 
tions with these establishments. 
The vigilance of the detec- 
tives was rewarded in October, 
in the case of two Germans 
who had been making purchases 
of picric acid, and who, when 
tracked to their lodgings, 
were found to be in possession 
not only of high explosives, 


but of various papers of interest to the 
officers. One of these men, who rea 


resident Wilson. It was announced 
1 Ambassador at 


One of seven large bombs 


New York, 


Ce then haue 
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in Fay's house by the police. 


out 


Service 


Mefh Collagtion Rigkized bv. 


A chest containing an infernal machine seized 


[Topical. 


Selzed by the police 
п East 78th Street, 


Topical. 


it came on for hearin 
eGang 
as occupi 


Robert Fay—it was afterwards found that he had Tepre- 
sented himself to prominent German-Americans under 


the more typical German 


names of Frey, Frehe, and 


Treihe— made a confession 
which there was reason to 
believe was very close to the 
truth. According to his own 
story, he was a lieutenant 
in, the Sixteenth Provisional 
Regiment of Prussian Infan- 
try. On his own initiative 
he had received a commission 
from the Intelligence Office 
in the Wilhelmstrasse to 
visit the United States and 
carry out plans for stop- 
ping shipments of munitions 
to the Allies. He had worked 
out an idea of his own 
for attaching clockwork mines 
to ships. The mechanism 
was started by а cable 
attached to the rudder of the 
boat, which connected with 
a lever operating a ratchet 
wheel inside the mine. Every 
time the rudder was moved 
the cable was pulled, the 
lever was jerked up, and one 
cog in the wheel slipped 
down. After a certain number 
of cogs had slipped past the 
end of the lever, a hammer 
was released which struck on 
the cap of a cartridge and 
fired the mine. Thus the 
time at which the mine was 
fired would depend on the 
frequency with which the 
rudder was moved during 
the voyage. Tay estimated 
that it would be from one 
to four days. He had experi- 
mented with an empty mine, 
which he attached to a 
ship in New York harbour, 
and had thereby found that 
it would take about ten 
minutes to fasten the mines on. 
He had communicated his 
invention, he said, to Captain 
von Papen and Captain Boy- 
Ed, but they had refused to 
lend him any aid unless he 
went to Canada and operated 
from the other side of the 
border. 


THE CONFESSION OF FAY. 


The original charge against 
Fay, which was of con- 
spiracy against the United 
States, was changed to an 
indictment for conspiracy 
to commit murder. Before 


gythe United States District Court 
ed with an important tri 


al for 
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Sing-Sing Prison, New York State. 


conspiracy against the United States and violations of 
the Customs Laws. ‘The defendants were Karl Buenz, 
managing director of the Hamburg-American line, and 
three officers and agents of that company. ‘The facts 
alleged by the prosecution were fully admitted by the 
counsel for the defence. Early in the war, Buenz and his 
accomplices had supplied cargoes of coal and food to 
German cruisers, by causing the communicating vessels to 
be provided with false clearing papers and manifests. 
The plea of the defendants was that this constituted no 


offence against the United States, and that the false papers . 


were made solely with a view to deceiving the enemies of 
Germany, of which country they were subjects. ‘The 
hearing began on November 22nd, and concluded on 
December 4th, with conviction and sentences of imprison- 
ment, It was proved that this conspiracy stretched 
from coast to coast, and had ramifications in Philadelphia, 
Newport News, New Orleans, and San Francisco. Seven- 
teen or eighteen boats were chartered from neutral 
shipping lines, and loaded as fast as possible with 
provisions and coal, Each boat carried a supercargo, 
whose instructions were to be followed by the captain. 
As soon as these vessels got outside the three-mile limit, 
the supercargoes would tell the captains they were to 
make for some other destination than the port for which 
they had cleared. One of the most interesting witnesses 
Was Captain Falkenburg, master of the American steamship 
Berwind, which had cleared for Buenos Aires. His super- 


Cargo instructed him to make for a point off ‘Trinidad. 
d fro for about 


In this neighbourhood they stengd ДА Аи ас Math aligction. Digil&edso Bat 


thirty-six hours, ‘Then they met five German v 
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'They spent sixteen days with this fleet, discharging cargo 
meanwhile into the Cap Trafalgar and the Eleanor Waurmer. 
The task was completed on September 13th. While the 
Berwind was taking on some fresh water from one of the 
German vessels, the British cruiser Carmania appeared. 
Captain Falkenburg thus became an eye-witness of the 
naval engagement in which the Cap Trajalgar went down. 
The Berwind then proceeded to Rio, and there obtained 
a cargo for New Vork. 

Less exciting, but more amusing, was an adventure 
of the Maria Quesada, At Pernambuco the customs 
officials demanded her clearance papers. Her captain 
had good reason for not wanting them inspected, so he 
put them in a leather case and dropped them overboard. 
Some time afterwards, the crew of a Brazilian warship 
in the harbour caught a shark, aud, upon cutting. it 
open, found the papers in its stomach. : 

In one instance the judgment of the conspirators was 
sadly at fault. Captain Emil Olsen, master of the Unita, 
told how, after sailing from Philadelphia, ostensibly 
for Cadiz, he was instructed by the supercargo to meet 
German warships on the high seas. He refused to change 
his course, in spite of the offer of a bribe of $500, raised 
three days later to $10,000. 2 Nothing doing, Olsen 
told him; not for a million dollars. The disgusted 


supercargo was then invited to inspect Olsen's naturalisa- 


i s, whi that, a native of Norway, 

tion papers which showed that, 0 n 

he P become a British subject in Canada. 50 he sailed 

the Unita to Cadiz, and, on arriving there, sold his cargo, 
he British Consul. 


and then looked up t 


to notice—for the point has been 


^^ 
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quarters—that the Hamburg- 


American officials were not charged with any violation 
of the neutrality laws. There was no attempt to prove 
that they had made, or sought to make, American ports 


a base for naval operations. ‘The evidence was confined 


to the question of false manifests and deceptive clearance 
had .an indirect result of 


papers. The trial, however, 
considerable importance. It came out during the hearing 
that Captain Boy-Ed had supplied the money by which 
the Hamburg-American conspiracy was financed. He 
had sent as much as $600,000 to San Francisco for the 


chartering and equipment of vessels to carry coal and 


misunderstood in some 


m 7. 
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food to the Leipsic and Dresden, and had also given simila 
assistance to vessels sailing from Philadelphia, This 
evidence was recognised by the American Government 
as affording adequate ground for informing the German 
sovemment that its naval attaché at Washington had 
rendered himself a persona non grala. At the same time 
it was stated that the “ improper activities ” of his military 
colleague, Captain von Papen, had made him also T 
longer acceptable. The recall of these two diligent con- 
spirators early in December brought to an end an 
illuminating chapter in the history of German diplomacy 


їп America. 
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Allied commanders in the Dardanelles: Left to right, Vice-Admiral Boue de Lapeyrere, General Sir lan Hamilton, 
Vice-Admiral de Robeck. and General Ballloud. 


CHAPTER XXXIV. 
ANZAC AND SUVLA. 


N'S NEW Pl. AN S — THE PREPARATIONS FOR ATTACK— 


CRITICISM OF DARDANELLES OPERATIONS CONSIDERED—SIR IAN HAMILTO 
HE FAILURE AT SUVILA AND ITS CAUSES— 


THE ASSAULTS FROM ANZAC—THE TRAGEDY OF THE SOUTH LANCASHIRES 


RENEWED ATTACKS ON THE ANAFARTA RIDGE—HBREAKDOWN OF THE OPERATIONS IN GALLIPOLI, 


N three сапу chapters of this volume (pp. 11-45) general attack would almost certainly have given us 
the story of the Gallipoli expedition has been Krithia itself. Unfortunately, Krithia had ceased to be 


brought down to the middle of July, when the the key to Achi Baba, for the MUSS mi 15 ЖЕН 
attempt to obtain control of the Narrows by frontal new system of defences on Че на x Б 1510 i сш 
attack had unmistakably failed. , The general scheme of Baba, which would have enablec п D 1 Red 
the Turkish defences on the peninsula was as simple even after Krithia had S b or p u 
as their detail was complicated. They were, roughly, in after the landing, inevitable under the S, 


п cents ple back to back (see plan, had been fatal to the chances of success for the original 
ae ш лы Baba for its star and plan. The alternatives x sew oce eR 
Krithia for one | of its horns. ‘The other, and more after he had secured De e E : NUN чут x 
northerly crescent, had Sari Bair and the Narrows for painful, He had RES 5 к 9 5 a een 
its tips. Up to the middle of July the active offen- strength and eun D P DE A оа 
sive EN d had been directed against Ше Achi or NE А 11 55 ШК i па dend do can Bill 
Baba crescent. They had heen in some ways 110 ns He chose the lirst, i deem Ue 

I ad eve 


us Леп, at. the end of April, we \ 
brilliant operations that the British 1 1 ара 18 SER of the value of time in military operations 
; ins ie face : 
conducted. The landings on the реши а iu 


о ositio irs ade as it was with insutlicient 
f Se hich the Turks after loug notice had that the first C. 10 e pae or 
I TA i ERD ill become the classic resources, came nearer to Cece сез: е secon 
lad ample time to prepare Wi 


Achi Baba i ne. The Turkish preparedness 
model foi z s erations of army and fleet. attempt ou ActuBabe ш 10 9 i ш 
Nor 1 Er aed a ; in any sense failures. for defence questi he ОМ ad 
AO H at at с есп NS D 8 m х „б : З 
The cate ck fina 1 5 S it is true, failed to carry the SEDE 15 UE Чыры 
Krithia, but it had made a inir advance, and another 


s now to be directed 
new plans 
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no longer against the southern cres 


7 cent of the Т e 
defences but against the northern. = нч 


THE DIFFICULTIES AT SEDDIL-BAHR. 
Meanwhile, the difficulties had bee. 
The ground slopes more gently to the Sea on the 
southern side of Achi Baba than elsewhere on the 
peninsula, and there is a certain amount of space 
But this very fact, though it doubtless influenced General 
Hamilton's choice of landing-places, made some difficul- 
ties after he had landed. He had landed on the toes 
of the peninsula, and Achi Baba was the instep. ‘The 
whole of his positions were under observation from the 
crest of Achi Baba, behind which the enemy’s guns were 
posted. Even worse was the cross-fire from the forts 
and batteries on the Asiatic side of the Straits. It was 
one of the commonplaces of soldiers’ experience in France 
that by far the worst place in the field was the reserve 
trenches. In the front line there was the protection of 
a strong parapet, and when the battle was joined it was 
unsafe for either side to fire on the fighters for fear of 
hitting its own men. The curtain of fire," mentioned 
so often in official despatches, descended: not on the 
fighting line but on the area in which the reserve 
trenches were situated. ‘The whole of our army at Seddil- 
Bahr behind the firing line was permanently in the position 
of men waiting in the reserve trenches, only with this 
difference, that they could not remain under cover, but 
had constantly to be going about work which in areas 
where the space is not so confined would have been done 
at the advauced base, usually at a point a little beyond 
the range of the enemy’s, artillery. 


n steadily growing’ 


“ At intervals, generally about three or four times a day, 
the enemy turns on an outburst of ‘hate.’ Shells come 
howling through the air from Achi Baba's insalubrious acclivity 
(as the album poct would have called it), or across the Strait 
from Asia.“ Опе soon gets to kuow the sound not ошу 
of the gun but of the howling shell itself, and can judge its 
destination fairly well as it passes overhead. But if it is 
passing, not overlicad, but at your head, you have no time to 
decide exactly where it is going, and before the increasing 
how! of its approach has died upon your cars it is you who have 
died. That is the terrible and always surprising part of it 
all. You sit working, let us suppose, in some tent upon a 
landing beach. The accustomed noontide ‘hate’ begins. 
One after another with fair regularity you hear the shells 
approaching, passing, bursting. Some fall into the sea, and 
you are interested cnough to look out and watch the splash. 
‘A near thing for that trawler,’ you say, aud return to work. 
Then comes a horrible crash, and before you can think what 
is happening to the tent and your comrades this world has 
ceased to exist for you. 

“It happens. It may happen to almost anyone here 
at almost any moment. But on the whole the escapes аге 
stranger than the destruction, and space is mercifully wide. 

“On the whole I think the firing line is about the safest 
place. One day after another I have been along pretty nearly 
the whole of it now, except in the French section, where the 
English are not allowed. The trenches cut deep and narrow, 
the carefully piled sandbags, the entanglements aud 11 
afford almost complete protection to tlie men holding he 
front in their turn. Here aud there a point of danger 15 mae 
and one has to spurt across. Aud, of course, in c 
assault or of violent bombardment preceding au attack t А 
scene is very different. But on ordinary days like the presen 


there is not much to fear beyond the persistent en m 
occasional bomb tlirown by haud (and EET rumour 


, 1 t 
and thrown back again before it can burst, тт. 


tells). Ву curious devices of the periscope а m : 
you may contemplate the Turkish labyrinths of trench anc 
imes sce a. Turkish 


sandbag only a few yards ahead, and some en is abent all 
shovel throwing up carth over the top. 5 e 
we see of tlic enemy just now, or the enemy О ч» 


an е 1 iug-liue on days like these 
The worst part of life in the ав ing trenches wliere по 


355 


bree: 
2C сап penctrate, Even where a тап can lic almost naked 


id e little edge of shadow, the heat is almost intolerable 
ات‎ Ч and 4, and {о myself, at all events, it seems much 
roe о lic still then than to run about ; but in the firing-line 
= Те is no running about. Further back, among the second 
З or the so-called “rest camps" in the centre, there is 
к laps greater danger from shell, but also greater freedom 

ої movement and a little more chance of shade. 8 
5 At Anzac the conditions were somewhat different. 
ere the first. trenches, being nearer to the heart of the 
enemy's positions, were more exposed to constant attack, 
and the fighting with bombers and snipers was more con- 
tinuous; but behind the firing line the steep cliffs gave 
more security than was to be had at Seddil-Bahr, nor was 

there the cross-fire from the Asiatic shore. 


CRITICISM OF GENERAL HAMILTON. 


It Was natural, especially after the exaggerated hopes 
which the success of the early naval bombardments had 
excited, that the failure to achieve any striking advance, 
the growing casualty lists, and the descriptions of life and 
conditions that came in soldiers’ letters, should give rise 
to doubts and criticism. ‘The apparent inactivity in 
Gallipoli coincided with the great German offensive 
in Galicia, and all through the summer the popular mind 
was being attuned to gloom. Much the ablest of these 
Critics was Mr. Ashniead Bartlett, a newspaper corres- 
pondent, who, believing as some others did at the 
front that the people at home could not know all the 
facts, came home and criticised the conduct of the 
expedition. He argued that it was a mistake to attempt 
landing on the peninsula, and that the best plan would 
have been to land on Thrace and occupy the lines of 
Bulair, which run across the neck of Gallipoli. The land- 
ing at Anzac, again, was in his view a wasteful dispersion 
of force, and if the Australians had been used to reinforce 
the troops at Seddil-Bahr the Turkish positions at Achi 
Baba might have been captured in April. After the 
failure to capture Krithia, he held that we should either 
have sent a very large army to Gallipoli and broken 
through, whatever the cost, or else have withdrawn at 
once and cut our losses. Instead, we did neither the 
one nor the other, but continued to make frontal attacks 
on Achi Baba which never had much prospect of success. 
In his opinion, false optimism was responsible for much 
useless bloodshed. It encouraged us to hold on in the 
hope that the enemy’s resistance would collapse, whereas, 
in fact, the Turks were all the time growing stronger. 
Some support was given to these views by Greek criticism. 
The Greek General Staff had given a great deal of study 
to the question, and they were understood to favour an 
advance from Enos, in Thrace, and an attack against the 
Bulair lines. 

This criticism is weighty, but cannot be said to have 
established itself as sound. Whereas in the Greek plans 
the functions of the fleet were subsidiary to those of the 
army, it should not be forgotten that with us the whole 
idea of a military expedition arose out of the failure of 
the fleet to force its way through the Straits. The problem, 
as it presented itself to us, was not one of conquering Turkey 
in Europe, or even occupying Constantinople, but of 
enabling our fleet to open the Dardanelles and the 
Bosphorus for the passage of com and munitions. A 
mere blockade of Constantinople would have sufficed for 
our purposes. For this reason the i military problem 
was conceived not as a separate campaign, but asa шеге 
appendix to the failure of the attack of March 18th, which 
Sir Ian Hamilton had witnessed. It was not so much a 


Ar. Н. W. Nevinson, 
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campaign against ‘Turkey or for Constantinople, but 
a campaign for the possession of Kilid Bahr, This 
limited object, further, might it was thought be secured 
by a comparatively small army ; in fact, it is not unlikely 
that the Government may have impressed upon Sir Ian 
Hamilton before his departure that we had no desire 
to embark on ambitious land arp than dn 


a great expenditure of military strength, here was no 
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reason when the military operations in Gallipoli were 
first decided upon to think that the peninsula was held 
m great military strength; indeed, at the beginning of 
March, 10,000 men could have gone from end to end of 
the peninsula, Some help, too, was expected from the 
Russians, who had hoped to co-operate across the Black 


Ew aeMaireColleqien, HAASE PETES alicia knocked all that on the, head. 


It is just to Sir Tan Hamilton to acknowledge that he 
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was not slow to realise that the Gallipoli a iti 

developing into a great land M XE i 155 
two fresh divisions on May roth, and again on May 4 
He got one, and by the time it reached him the Ru [се 
had given up all idea of land operations against Turkey, 
and the Turkish divisions which had 1750 watching d 
Black Sea coast were free to go to the Dardanelles 7 fle 
result was that iu spite of the reinforcements we Sere 
relatively no stronger when the action of June 4th a 
fought than we had been in May. In June, in response 
to further requests, he was promised three Regular divisions 
and the infantry of two ‘Territorial divisions ; but the 
first of these reinforcements did not reach Mudros till 


July roth. There was slowness at home in shaking off 
the old idea of a : 


limited — campaign 
on land and in 
meeting the new 
demands; but Sir 
Ian Hamilton is not 
justly blamed for 
that. It would, 


however, have been | 
better if he had 4 
asked for two army i 
corps in May in- 4 
stead of in June. 1 
j 

ALTERNATIVES 

CONSIDERED. 


‘There were, as 
Sir Ian Hamilton 
has pointed out; 
two alternatives to 
the plan of landiug 
at the tip of the 
peninsula. Не 
might, as Mr. Bart- 
lett has argued, 
have landed шеп 
for an attack on 
the Bulair lines. 
This alternative was 
discussed with 
Admiral de Robeck, 
and rejected on ac- 
count of difficulties 
of transport. As it 
was, owing to the 
appearance of Ger- 
man submarines, all 
supplies and rein- — 
forcements had to 
һе brouglit up by 
night in fleet : xa e ad 
sweepers and trawlers. А landing at Bulair wou 
have added another fifty miles to their course, which 
it was thought was more than the flotilla could manage. 
Further, there is no good beach near Bulair, and Inos 
is зо lar away that the enemy would have һай time 0 
organise а formidable opposition before the Bulair та 
could be reached. Besides, was it certain that the Tur. ih 
army in the Narrows could be forced to pue 12 
our occupation of the Bulair lines? Would prse 
possible for them to transport supplies across the М: land 
from Chanak? ‘The second alternative. namely, E ‘the 
on the Asiatic coast and seize Chanak, de mind 
British Commander-in-Chief. Не had had it in ms 


1 Sir 1 
Admiral de Robeck and Genera { 
on the afternoon of the Gane 


za 
el 
ы 


in April, whe у р 

655 A d : єп the 1 rench landed there, but was much 
d ак to maintain itself. Anzac and Kum Kale were 
= 1 to be the two wings of the main force at Seddil- 

апт. le ^C] acains ; з 
11 E decided against the revival of the project, 
ugh lor reasons which, on the assumption that the 
supply of troops was strictly limited, are quite convincing. 
“Although much of the Asiatic coast had now been wired 
and entrenehed, the project was still attractive. Thereby 
the Turkish forces оп the peninsula would be weakened ; our 
beaches at Cape Helles would be freed from Asiatic shells ; 
the threat to the enemy's sea communications was obvious, 

But when I descended into detail I found that the expected 

reinforcements could not run to a double operation. I mean 

that unless I could make a thorough whole-hearted attack 

on the enemy on the peninsula I should reap no advantage 
in that theatre from 
the transference of 
the Turkish penin- 
sula troops to rein 
force Asia, whereas 
if the British forces 
landed in Asia were 
not strong enough 
in themselves seri- 
ously to threaten 
Chanak, the Turks 
for their part would 
uot seriously relax 
their grip upon the 
peninsula. 

It is evident 
from this passage 
that if he had had 
troops enough he 
would have liked to 
attack the Narrows 
forts from the 
Asiatic as well as 
from the European 
side. There is no 
evidence that he 
asked for more 
troops tlian he re- 
ceived; but there 
is some evidence 
that he thought he 
could not have got 
more if he had 
asked. 


THE NEW PLANS. 
Accordingly, Sir 
Ian Hamilton 
having rejected the 
alternatives of 
attack on Chanak 
and the Bulair 
lines, was left 
with a plan of attack from Anzac. It will he nim 
(p. 25) that the point at which the Australians had landet 
was a mile north of that which had been intended. ‘The 
result was that, instead of being on the tip of the pepe 
or Achi Baba crescent, they were just within the Bes 
Bair crescent, and since April there had been ae 
co-operation between the Anzacs and the Sed ; - = 
army. Sir lan Hamilton now proposed to Бал Er. x 
attack to the Sari Bair crescent, to capture Sari a 
and at the same time to land a strong force 
ast near Suvla, in the hope of confusing 


ап Hamilton on board H.M.S. Triad 
ral's departure for England. 


from Anzac, 

further up the co: 
in point of attack. 

the enemy as to the main рош 

Sir Ian Hamilton had apparently adopted this plau 
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soon after the attack of June 4th. 
ments should arrive, his main object, ap 
the moral of his troops, was to keep the enemy’ 

: mys eye 
fixed upon Helles rather than Anzac. ‘The fighting а 


the end of June (p. 43) in the Gully Ravine had given 
us possession of the Saghir Dere up toa 
of Krithia; and on J uly rzth and I3th a similar attempt 
was made from the Kereves Dere, on the 


l x I eastern shore of 
the peninsula. ‘The operations were fairly successful, 
and the Allied lines, which at the end of June were across 


the Maidos road (plan, p. 43), were extended down the 
Kereves Dere to the sea. Тһе newly-arrived Fifty-second 
(Territorial) Division took part in the action with the 
French on their right, Unfortunately, the Scottish troops 
pressed on too impetuously, and after carrying the third 
line of trenches began to charge up the hill—the south- 
eastern slopes of Achi Baba— where the 4th King's Own 
Scottish Borderers came under the “ curtain of fire” 
(jeu de barrage) of the French artillery, and lost very heavily. 
The same thing happened on the next day, and at the same 
place, to the Portsmouth Battalion of the Naval Division. 

This was the last formal attack made in the direction 
of Achi Baba, for later movements were feints to distract 
the enemy's attention from some other part of the front 
which mattered more; and its results must have con- 
vinced Sir Ian Hamilton that there was nothing to gain 
by persistence at the Seddil Bahr end. 'The first of his 
promised reinforcements had now arrived, and lie was 
now full of his preparations for the coming attack on 
the Sari Bair front. There was fighting at Anzac at the 
end of July, but its purpose was defensive. ‘The extension 
of a Turkish trench threatened the extreme right of the 
Anzac line at Tasmania Post, and the Eleventh Australian 
Regiment was detailed to capture it. This was success- 
fully done. The attack was delivered in four columns 
of fifty men, to each of which a specified length of the 
trench had been assigned. By this time most of the 
reinforcements had arrived, and the date for the new 
attack on Sari Bair had been fixed for the morning of 
August 7th. The problems of organising the new attack 
were many, but three stood out above all the rest—secrecy 
and surprise, transport, and water; and the last was to 
turn out the greatest of all. ‘To all Sir Ian Hamilton 
gave much careful forethought. . 

General Hamilton has described in detail the difficulties 
which were made by the narrowness of his foothold on 
Gallipoli; and it is so easy and would be so unjust to 
overlook the work done by the Navy in these operations, 
that the passage is worth quoting :— 


Until his reinforce- 
art from maintaining 


„Within the narrow confines of the positions I held 155 tic 
peninsula it was impossible to concentrate even as muc us 
one-third of the fresh troops about to be launched 2 : 
attack. Nor could Mudros and Imbros absorb the w ES 5 
the remainder. The strategic concentration шари 
а normal battle had in my case to be а very S Pid 
Thus of the forces destined for my offensive, on F 4 Mudros, 
tlie battle, part were at Anzac, part at m nnen Mere 
and part at Mitylene. These last three nd 120 miles of 
Separated respectively by fourteen, sixty, an d 
sca from the area їп which they were simultanco 12 5 
To ensure the punctual arrival of all these E together with 
Perienced troops at the right moment and spo ты salua and 
their material, munitions, stores, supplies 18 ding not only 
vehicles, was a prodigious undertaking, yn for my Geueral 
competence but self-confidence ; and I will sy tencss of thelr 
Staff that I believe the clearness and MET hereafter be 
orders for this concentration and landing NS for economy 
studied as models in military academics. 0 don of open 
in sea transport, the awkwardness and nerd or vehicles 
beaches, the impossibility of landing guus, ecial separate 
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organisation for ever 
À pack mule Corps to 
for that specific pu 
Could be landed." 


y single unit taking part in the adventure. 
Supply 84,000 men had also to he organised 
трозе until such time as other transport 


As many as 3,700 mules (in addition to the 950 mules 
already at Anzac) were Supplied for transport. ‘The 
problem of Water supply gave even more trouble, 
Our information, which turned out to be accurate, was 
that there were good wells and Springs in the Anafarta 
Valley and on Suvla Plain; but it was decided to leave 
nothing to chance, As early as June 17th (the date is 
interesting as showing how early the plans for the new 
movement had taken shape) the War Office was asked to 
supply water receptacles for pack transport with each 
reinforcing division ; and when the War Office was unable 
to supply as many as were wanted, the balance was 
obtained from India and Egypt. At Anzac a high-level 
reservoir was constructed, with a Capacity of 30,000 
gallons, and fitted with pipes and distribution tanks, and 
an engine was brought over from Egypt to fill the reservoir. 
Enormous quantities of petroleum tins were fitted with 
handles for transport. ‘These arrangements were to break 
down very badly, and to contribute more than any other 
single cause to the breakdown of the attack; but the 
failure of supply was certainly not due to any lack of 
forethought on the part of General Hamilton and his Staff. 
Nor was the danger overlooked of throwing fresh troops 
immediately into the firing line. The Thirteenth Division, 
the first of the reinforcements to arrive, was put into 
the trenches in place of the famous Twenty-ninth Division, 
which was withdrawn for a rest. At the same time, 
General Sir Frederick Stopford, who was in command 
of the reinforcements, was appointed to temporary com- 
mand at Helles, in order to gain experience of local 
conditions. General Hamilton would no doubt have 
wished that all the reinforcements should have the same 
breaking-in as the ‘Thirteenth Division, but this, 
unfortunately, was impossible. It was necessary for 
the success of the attack that it should be made when 
there was no moon. That fixed the date about the 
gth of the month. The two last reinforcements—the 
Fifty-third and Fifty-fourth Divisions—were due to arrive 
a couple of days before that; and to give them some 
experience of the conditions before committing them to 
the attack would have meant a delay of another month. 
General Hamilton decided against further delay. 


THE BRITISH FORCES. 


It is not possible to give the complete composition 
of the British forces in Gallipoli, but the following details 
are obtainable from the published despatches, and may, 
therefore, be legitimately set forth. The new troops are 
indicated by italics; but it should be noted that they 
did not all arrive at the same time. The Fifty-second 
Division, for example, seems to have arrived late in 
May; the Thirteenth, the Tenth, and Eleventh Divisions 
in July; while the Fifty-third and Fifty-fourth Divisions 
were not in action until the 11th and 12th of August. 

A.—THE SEDDIL-BAHR SECTION 
(General Davies). 
29th Division (sce p. 25) 
О (Till August zoth). 
42nd Division.—General Douglas. 
(Lancashire Territorials.) 
13th Dicision.—General Shaw. _ 
(Five battalions only after August oth.) 
Naval Division. 
Frencli Troops. 
(Extreme right.) 
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A consultation of officers at Suvia Bay before going into action. ^ "Central Press. 
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HISTORY OF THE IVAR. 


B. Tu Anzac SECTION 
(General Birdwood), 


Australian Division, 
New Zealand and Australian Division, 
13th Division, 
(After August 6th, less five battalions in Seddil-Bahr section.) 
29th Indian Infantry Brigade. 
toth Division, 29th Brigade. 
8 In all, 37,000 rifles. 


C.—TuE Suvra SECTION 
(General Stopford). 
104% (Irish) Division. 
30th Brigade. 31st Brigade, 


uih Division.—Gencral Hammersley. 


32ud Brigade, 337d Brigade. 34th Brigade, 


53rd Division. General Lindley. 
34 Division. 
29th Division 
(After August 200). 


THE DIVERSIONS. 


General Hamilton’s plans for the attack that was now 
to begin were, in his own words, these: 

(1) То break out with a rush from Anzac and cut off 
the bulk of the Turkish army from land communication 
with Constantinople. 

(2) To gain such a command for big artillery as to 
cut off the bulk of the Turkish army from sea traffic, 
whether with Constantinople or with Asia. 

(3) Incidentally, to secure Suvla Вау as a winter 
base for Anzac and all the troops operating in the northern 
theatre. 

From Anzac, it will be observed, was to be delivered 
the main attack, and that from Suvla Bay was only 
secondary. In order the better to direct the enemy’s 
attention from his main objective, he ordered two 
subsidiary attacks, one from Seddil-Bahr, the other at 
the southern end of Anzac. ‘The results of the attack 
from Seddil-Bahr were disappointing. It so happened 
that the enemy at the moment when our attack was 
launched was himself preparing to attack us. His front 
trenches and communication trenches were packed with 
troops, and at no point had any progress been made by 
us by nightfall on the first day (August 6th). Sir Ian 
Hamilton was disappointed at the stout resistance of the 
enemy, which he attributed partly to the unfortunate 
coincidence that we attacked just at the moment when 
they were preparing to attack us, and were therefore i 
great strength; but also to the immunity from attack 
which they had enjoyed for a month, and to the news 
that they had had of the German successes over dans 
In June, aud the beginning of July, all ranks bad m 
“as an army feels, instinctively, yet with etete А 19 
they had fairly got the upper hand of the enemy, a 
that, given the wherewithal, they could have 112 elm 
Steadily advancing. Now that selfsame half- 

: ; resistance as they 
enemy were again making as stout а is difficult 
had offered us at our original landing. Jt is di " 
to reconcile this view of the prospects EE nie 
attack on this southern section with the e 
We know had been taken two months Br m 
his next great attack elsewhere. He persis 0 ad tie 
in his attacks on the following day (August 7t ы хта 
enemy in his counter-attacks. We held our owt, | 


i i Ч . The Sixth and 
Some points temporarily gained ground Nes 
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for possession of a vineyard west of the Krithia road, and 
It was here that Lieutenant Forshaw, V.C., performed a 
feat of endurance and tenacity which has few parallels 
in war. With his section he captured à Turkish trench, 
blocked up the end of the communication trench leading 
into it, defended it against repeated attacks, shot with 
his revolver three Turks who forced an entry, and, in 
spite of the loss of six men killed and twenty wounded, 
held it until he was relieved forty-one hours later, hombing 
almost without intermission the whole time. 


THE ATTACK ON LONE PINE. 


The other subsidiary attack developed into so fierce 
and prolonged a struggle that to call it a diversion, as 
it was in intention, would seem ironic. Near the extreme 
south of Anzac is a sandy plateau, covered with heather, 
of which the Australians held the western and the Turks 
the eastern end. The two sides had burrowed through 
the sand until their trenches were not more than one 
hundred yards apart. A solitary pine, which had long 
since lost its leaves, marked the centre of the Turkish 
position. It was a place of importance to the enemy, 
as it commanded some good springs. The engagement 
opened in the afternoon of August 6th with a heavy 
bombardment from H.M.S. Bacchante and a monitor, 
and the infantry attack was delivered by the First 
Australian Brigade (New South Wales). In the face of 
a heavy fire they surmounted the wire entanglements 
on to the Turkish parapets. ‘There they stood, strung on 
the ledge as men might string along a kerb when they 
гип up to see a street procession. “ Those," writes Captain 
Bean, “who came up behind poked along among their 
comrades until they found a place, and they stood there, 
too, obviously puzzled. 


“As a matter of fact they had found themselves looking 
down not into a trench but upon a very solid roof, made of 
logs, with withered boughs and earth spread over them. Some 
of those timbers were nine by six, and there was no more chance 
of pushing them down than of pushing in the root of a church. 
We possess a powerful and effective bomb which used to 
explode in the enemy's trench with a peculiarly formidable 
crunch, and the Turks were driven to cover in their trenches 
as a protection against it. They made no mistake about 
that protection, aud our bombardment, though it probably 
put out of action a good number of Turks, made no perceptible 
difference to this headcover. The men knew there would be 
some parts of the trench covered, but there appeared to be 
scarcely any of it uncovered. The Turks were shooting through 
the loopholes between their feet. 

“ This is what in military parlance may be called a check. 
The first two lines were stopped there, puzzled what to do. 
` Shrapnel had begun to rain by this time, machine-guns were 
spitting from the treuches to right and left, the Turks at their 
feet were firing through the loopholes—but the one thing that 
no man seemed to dream of doing was to come back. Some 
fired down into the loopholes, some who happened to find 
small gaps in the line of headcover in front of them jumped 
down there and began to work into the dark shelters under the 
headcover where the Turks were—others went on over the 
first trench and even over the second trench, and into com- 
munication trenches which had no headcover over them, but 
through which the Turks were ficeing—for prisoners say, 
and there is no doubt of it, that the Turks are afraid of the 
Australians. Others noticed that in the solid roof in front of 
them, near the edge where the loopholes are, there were man- 
holes left at intervals, apparently to allow the listening patrols 
to creep at night. They were just large enough to allow a 
man to wriggle through, and that was enough for the First 
Brigade. They wriggled down into them, feet foremost, as 
a burglar might wriggle into a skylight. 

"It was a deed for which, if it were a solitary instance, 
any шап might get a Victoria Cross What could the Turks 
do with a brigade like that ? Once they got into the trench 
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“I never saw the least sign of hesitation 
crossing, nor a single unwounded man 
turn back. They were even anxious for à place on the fire 
step, so as to get au early start. Is there any room up there ? * 
I heard a man in the trench ask of those who were crouching 
under the parapet. One of the men on the fire Step looked down, 
‘I dare say we could make room for one, he said, ‘ Shift 
along, you blokes—we can squeeze їп a little опе." The man 
in the trench was clearly relieved. ‘I want to get up here 
along with Jim,’ he said. ‘Him and me are mates,’ I 
have often hoped that the two mates arrived at the end of that 
perilous trip together. 


in making that 
except a messenger, 


“It was a quarter of an hour before the last of the men 
who had Jined the parapet of the enemy's trench disappeared 
into it. Many of them had lain down there firing over it 
into the communication trenclies beyond. Tots of them over 
on the right lay there still lining that parapet for an hour 
after the first charge, and we wondered what was keeping them 
there until we realised that they were not moving, and that 
they would never move again.” 


hill, named ‘Table Top from its shape. On the shoulder 
between Chunuk Bair and Hill Q rises Aghyl, and between 
Hill Q and Koja Chemen there is another steep clough 
which joins on to the Aghyl on the north side of Bauchop’s 
Hill. Between Aghyl and Asmak, again, there is a lower 
hill called Damakjelik Bair. (See Map, p. 369.) 

The Turks did not occupy the sea shore north of Ari 
Burnu except with isolated sentry posts, and were content 
to occupy the ends of the spurs running down from Sari 
Bair. Sir Ian Hamilton's plan of attack was to move 
north along the sea-shore from Anzac and strike up the 
cloughs leading up to Chunuk Bair and Koja Chemen 
Tepe. ‘These heights gained, he hoped—and with good 
reason —to force his way to the Narrows, cut off the" 
Turkish forces on Achi Baba, and open up the passage 
of the Straits to the fleet. His first anxiety was to protect 
the flanks of the assaulting columns, for to get to the 


But the fighting at Lone 
Pine was only just begin- 
ning with the capture of 
the ‘Turkish trenches. ‘The 
enemy in the evening made 
a desperate counter-attack, 
which was repeated at inter- 
vals through the night and 
all the next afternoon. It 
was not until August 12th 
that the enemy, after suffer- 
ing extremely heavy losses, 
gave up the position as lost. 


THE SARI BAIR HILLS. 


Sir Ian Hamilton had 
decided to deliver liis main 
attack from the extreme 
northern end of Anzac. 
From the Lone Pine the front 
trenches followed the line of 
the cliffs, at a distance of half 
to three-quarters of a mile 
from the sea, to Fisherman's 
Hut, just north of the Ап 
Burnu promontory. Here 
the range of the Sari Bair 
comes down from the north- 
east almost to the sea, leaving 
just enough room for a force 
marching north to squeeze 
Past along the beach. Past 
this point the main range 
gradually recedes from the 
Sea, leaving a plain three 


Miles across round Suvla Bay, but as it recedes it sends 
a number of spurs down to the coast, like waves from the 
bow of a ship. ‘The sides of these spurs are very steep, 
and at the bottom there is a watercourse, which in August 
Was quite dry. ‘The names of these watercourses from 
South to north are Sazli Beit, Chailak, Aghyl, and (at a 
Considerably longer interval) Asmak ; uisi 
down from the main chain of the Sari Bair. This 
does not form a continuous plateau, 


General Birdwood. 
[Elliott and Fry Ltd. 


and they all lead 


bat is a succession 


points which he now proposed 
to attack he had had to leave 
the Anzac positions behind 
him, and to march round the 
seaward shoulder of Sari Bair. 
Accordingly, he arranged that 
the assaulting columns should 
be protected by two covering 
columns. The right covering 
column was to seize ‘Table 
Top and the foothills; the 
left covering column to march 
along the shore for a mile 
further north and occupy 
Damakjelik Bair, between 
Asmak Dere and Aghyl. The 
assaulting columns were to 
march up the cloughs of 
Chailak and Aghyl, then to 
Sari Bair, the left column 
to Koja, the right to Chunuk 
Bair. The composition of 
these columns has been 
given by Sir Ian Hamilton 
as follows :— 

“ The whole of this big attack 
was placed under the command 
oi Major-General Sir A. J. 
Godley, General Officer Com- 
manding New Zealand and 
Australian Division. The two 
covering and the two assaulting 
columns were organised as 
follows :— 

“Right Covering Column, 
under Brigadier-General A. Н. 
Russell. —New Zealand Mounted 
Rifles Brigade, the Otago 

Mounted Rifles Regiment, the Maori Contingent and New 
Zealand Field Troop. 

* Right Assaulting Column, under Brigadier-General F. E. 
Johustou. New Zealand Infantry Brigade, Indian * 
Battery (less one section), one Company New Zealand Eugineers. 

Left Covering Column, under Brigadier-General J. H. 
Travers. Headquarters Fortieth Brigade, half the Seventy- 
second Field Company, Fourth Battalion South Wales 
Borderers, and Fifth Battalion Wiltshire Regiment. 


“Tet Assaulting Column, under Brigadier-General (now 
Major-General) Н. V. Cox.—Twenty-niuth Indian Infantry 
1 Fourth: Australian Infantry Brigade, Indian Mouutain 


of heights, Chunuk Bair, Hill О, and Koja Chemen Тр 
with shoulders between. From the southern shoulder o 
hunuk Bair the Sazli Beit makes its way to 9 9 5 
by the southern side of Rhododendron Spur : ETT 
Tising near the Sazli Beit, goes DS northern. side 


Rhododendron Spur past a ro 


Brigade, g 
йайету (lees опе section), one Company New Zealand Engineers 


“Divisional Reserve. Sixth Battalion South Lancashire 
Regiment, and Eighth Battalion Welsh Regiment (Pioneers) 
at Chailak Dere, and the Thirty-ninth Infantry Brigade and 
half Seventy-second Field Company at Aghyl Dere. 
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A busy scene at Suvia Bay. 
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Little or no communication was possible between the 
various columns, and the attack inevitably resolved itself 
into as many separate actions as there were columns, 
The columns left in succession at nightfall on 
6th, and marched along the beach in dead silence, each 
turning off in succession as it reached its appointed place, 
'The right covering column had good success. No. 3 Post, 
half way to Sazli Beit, was captured by stratagem. H.M.S. 
Colne for several nights, at 9 p.m. precisely, threw her 
searchlight on the fort and opened fire for ten minutes, 
repeating the experiment before 9-30. In this way it 
had educated the Turks to leave their posts when the 
searchlight was turned on. The trick worked excellently, 
and by тт o'clock the whole of the entrenchments here 
were won. Bauchop's Hill was also carried by surprise, 
and though the force ascending the Chailak Dere had 
great difficulty at the entrance with the wire entanglements, 
they, too, succeeded in opening a passage into the 
clough for the assaulting column soon after midnight. 
About the same time Table Top was stormed by the New 
Zealanders, in spite of its precipitous slopes. It was 
one of the finest feats of the campaign. Far away to 
the north the left covering column had captured the 
Damakjelik Hill soon after midnight. Affairs were in 
good train. s 


August 


THE HELLESPONT SIGHTED. 


The right assaulting column entered the Sazli Beit 
and Chailak soon after midnight and seized the seaward 
end of Rhododendron Spur. ‘The left assaulting column 
had further to go, but made even greater progress. The 
greatest difficulty was not the opposition of the enemy, 
who were taken by surprise, but the darkness and the 
extraordinary difficulty of marching through the rough 
scrub with which the sides of the cloughs were covered. 
At dawn, we were just not on the crest. On the right 
we held the crest of Rhododendron Spur, a quarter of 
a mile from Chunuk Bair; the Gurkhas were a similar 
distance from Chunuk on the north-east side; and away 
to the left the Fourth Australian Brigade and a battalion 
of Sikhs were moving to the attack on Koja. By this 
time the Turks, who had been expecting attack from the 
south, were moving along the Sari Bair chain to form front 
to the new attack from the north and west. The chance 
of complete surprise had been lost, and our men waited 
for the approach of night, when the attack could be renewed. 
The second attack was delivered just before dawn in 
three columns. The centre and left made no progress: 
the right, a fresh column under Brigadier-General J ohnston, 
consisting of New Zealanders, Eighth Welsh . Pioneers, 
and the Seventh Gloucesters, stormed Chunuk Bair. 
Every single officer of the Gloucesters was killed by 
midday, but the battalion fought on and the position 
was held. Away on the left the Australians had kd 
a desperate effort to reach Koja by a flanking 1 
round by the north, but had failed after suffering wd 
losses. It was in order to assist such a movement t 10 
Sir Ian Hamilton had arranged ſor the attack from Suvla 
Bay. What was happening there? oe Н 

The attack was ide renewed after midnight, AE 
in three columns, one of which was now E 570 
Brigadier-General Baldwin, the other two as Б 
Brigadier-Generals Johnston and Cox. Сасы Q з 
Column—whose attack was directed against 5 1 їп 
Succeeded, and had General Baldwin's column PIK 
its place the whole ridge would certainly have d mot 
Unfortunately, the column lost its way, aud di 


Ше Sixth South Lancashires not only reached the crest 
of Hill O, but some of them, excited by the view that 
now spread below them of the waters of the Hellespont 
aud of Asia beyond, began charging down the slope. It 
was the supreme moment of the whole campaign. 


“It was well after daylight when the guns of the warships 
and of the artillery, which had been landing shell after shell 
on to the crest line, abruptly ceased their bombardment, The 
Fifth Gurkhas, with the South Lancashires in line with them, 
advanced up the ridge. The low scrub made it impossible to 
run—you could only force your way through it waist high 
as а man wades through the surf. They came nearer and 
nearer to the top, losing very few men. Before them, through 
the scrub, ran a shallow newly-dug Turkish trench. They 
jumped on to the low carth parapet. And there below them 
there spread itself out a new world. 

“ In the foreground the top of the ridge fell away from Шеш, 
опе or two fairly gentle folds before it dipped into the ravine, 
Down the nearer of these folds, hopping, jumping, clambering 
through the scrub, was the Turkish company—about two 
hundred men, which had held the trench over which the 
Gurkhas were Standing. They had clearly retired from the 
trench, and were waiting down the slope of the hill until that 
bombardment ended; and as soon as the heads of our men 
appeared over tlíc rise they had run. Further down the slope 
was another two hundred or so, obviously the supports, who 
had not been unnerved by the bombardment, and were waiting 
a little below the firing linc. And away and beyond them all 
was the view that had been hidden from the Australians and 
New Zealanders all these long months. There it was, all 
spread out below them like a map—the long white thread of 
the main road down the peninsula, with the traffic of a large 
army coming and going along it—motor cars, waggons. traffic 
of all sorts. And over beyond it all, glistening in the light of 
the morning, the long ribbon of the Dardanelles. 

As they stood aud looked a shower of high-explosive shell 
descended on the trench on whose edge they were standing. 
Missile after missile rushed down upon it, and blew great showers 
of carth and men into the air. The line of men оп the parapet 
wavered and fell back. A few brave officers and onc or two 
men remained. But the Turkish supports below had seen the 
check. They pushed on up the hill. Aud before the line could 
be rallied the Turks were up again in their old trench. General 
Baldwin's column of British troops had been delayed in the 
tangled country—General Baldwin was killed as he led his 
column —and the attack for that day was ended.” 


Neither Sir Ian Hamilton nor any of the correspondents 
has said from where came this “ unexpected salvo ” which 
blotted out the promised land as soon as it had been 
descried. In the following night a further misfortune 
followed. The crest of Chunuk Bair was lost owing to 
a misapplication of the experience of the South African 
War. ‘The practice there was to occupy not the actual 
crest but a little way below it, as being more secure from 
gun-fire. This was sound against Boer skirmishers, but 
against massed attacks it was dangerous, for the power 
of collecting overwhelming numbers at very close quarters 
rested with whichever side held the sky-line in force. 
But though the Turks drove our шеп. from the crest 
they could not stay there themselves, and it remained 
neutral ground, with the opposing armies some little way 
down on either side. The New Zealanders on Chunuk Bair 
were relieved by the Sixth Loyal North Lancashires and 
Fifth Wiltshires, and on the next day—August roth—the 
Turks, now in great strength, began a series of massed 
attacks. The Loyal North Lancashires were crushed by 
weight of-numbers; the Wiltshires were annihilated ; us 
Hampshires and General Baldwin's column were outtlanked ; 
and now followed the most terrific hand-to-hand fighting 
in the whole campaign. Generals fought in the ranks, 
and men dropped their weapons and caught one another 
by the throats. ‘Thanks in no small шеазиге to the fire 

i flect, which decimated the Turkish lines as they 
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fire across the shores of Salt Lake. 


The fighting at Anafarta: Infantry advancing under. Ў 
[Alfieri Picture” Service, 


The bombardment of Anafarta across the Salt Lake. [Alfieri Picture Service. 


Red Cross waggons waiting on the edge of 
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poured over the crest, there was not a single 'T 
on our side of the hill by morning. 
was possible for us either. 

At the end of the four days' fighting General Birdwood's 
losses, out of a strength of not less than 30,000 men in all 
amounted to 12,000. The Thirteenth Division had lost 
6,000 out of 10,500. Тһе Warwicks and Worcesters 
had lost every one of their officers, and both the Thirteenth 
and the Twenty-ninth Brigades (Tenth Division) had lost 
twice the number that the accepted German calculation 
recognised as the limit of human endurance. Both sides 
had now fought themselves to a standstill: and as we 
were attacking, that meant for us that the battle was 


lost unless success in some other part of the field brought 
relief. 


urk alive 
But no advance 


THE LANDING AT SUVLA. 


It is time now to turn 
to our fortunes on the left, 
where a strong force had 
been launched against Suvla 
Bay. In arranging his plans, 
Sir Ian Hamilton had hoped 
that General Stopford would 
by daybreak on the 7th 
have been in possession of 
the foothills of the Anafarta 
ridge and had this, hope 
been fulfilled, even by the 
morning following, the whole 
course of events in the Anzac 
attack would have been altered 
to our advantage. 

Suvla Bay forms a semi- 
circle about 3,000 yards across 
from north to south. ‘The 
tips of the semi-circle are 
both rocky, with little hills 
which the Turks had forti- 
fied—Ghazi Baba at the 
north end and Lala Baba at 
the south; but between these 
two the shores of the bay 
are sandy and flat, and make 
a narrow causeway which 
separates the sea from the 
Salt Lake, waterless in sum- 
mer, but always impassable. 
On the north side of the 
plain the shore hills, Karakol 
Dagh and Kiretch Тере Sirt, 3 
are high as at Anzac, and run parallel with. the shore 
to Ejelmer Bay, which is some five or six miles up the 


coast; and south of the bay the coast is again flat as . 


far as the hills near Asmak Dere. The whole district 
is like the stage of a great amphitheatre, formed by the 
hills extending round from near Suvla Point through the 
two Anafartas to the hills in which the Anzacs had Deen 
fighting so desperately. Between the Anafartas pu A 
a gap in the semi-circle of hills, but this gap is Hanke 
on both sides by two spurs running down towards tlie sea, 
the northern spur beaded with heights—the on 13 
(Chocolate Hill), Scimitar Hill, and Green e n 
southern spur, of which the principal хака Е 
Oglu Тере (Hill тоо). ‘The key position 15 m jv 
it flanks Koja on the north side, with only the szu 
ravine in between; and with this 


hill in our possession 
Australians on Koja 
it is probable that the attack by the Australians on Кој 


Goneral Mahon. 
[Elliott and Fry. Ltd. 
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could have been renewed with material prospect of 
success, 

The landing of the Eleventh Division in Suvla Bay 
was successfully accomplished in the dark in the early 
hours of August 7th, and the Turks were completely taken 
by surprise. Snipers from the Lala Baba and Ghazi 
Baba positions gave some trouble, and even succeeded, 
knowing every inch of the ground, in getting in the midst 
of our troops in the darkness. But they were few in 
numbers and soon despatched ; and at daybreak the 
Ninth West Yorks and Sixth Yorkshire Regiments 
stormed Tala Baba. At the north end of the bay some 
confusion and loss was caused by our own misdirected fire— 
it was still dark—but the Eleventh Manchesters did fine 
work in clearing the ‘Turks from the Karakol Dagh. Аз 
dawn broke, the Tenth Division 
came into the bay, and were 
landed, some at Ghazi Baba, 
others, for an unexplained 
reason, south of Nibrunesi 
Point, where they were far 
from the main action. The 
Turks now began to shell the 
troops who had marched 
round to the east side of 
the Salt Lake, and whether 
by accident or design the 
heather and gorse caught 
fire, thus increasing the 
confusion inseparable from 
the landing of large bodies 
of troops on an open beach.* 
It was a hot day, and 
although, as has been seen, 
very elaborate arrangements 
had been made for the supply 
of water, these, for reasons 
which will be discussed later, 
had gone wrong, and thie 
troops were tortured with 
thirst. Thirst and the bush 
fires—not the opposition of 
the enemy, who were very 
weak in numbers—were tlie 
reasons why the troops made 
such little progress in the 
course of the day. By evening, 
however, General Hammersley 
had seized Chocolate Hill, 
after an engagement in which 
the Sixth Lincolus and the 
Sixth Border Regiment distinguished themselves, but, 
owing to the exhaustion of his troops, was unable to 
advance further to Ismail Oglu Tepe, which can hardly 
have been strongly held, and the capture of which would 
probably have decided the battle in our favour. Away 
on the left wing, General Mahon had by the same 
evening secured the flank of the operations by finnly 
occupying Karakol Dagh and the coast range. Aíter 
nightfall the Turks withdrew their artillery. 


FATAL INACTIVITY. 

On the next day—the Sth—nothing at all scems to 
have been done. The Turks were now very heavily 
y Sir Iun Hamilton dismisses this fire very briefly, but it seems 
to have been important. Chocolate Hill got its name from the 


colour after the bush fires had died down, and the same fires gave 
Scimitar Hill its other name of Burnt Hill. Green Hill was so called 


presumably because it escaped the fire, 
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The Sari Bair Hills. t 


engaged at Seddil-Bahr, Lone Pine, and in Sari Bair, 
and were certainly not in a position to resist au attack 
had it been made. The cause of this inaction was again 
the exhaustion of the troops due to lack of water. General 
Hamilton admits that these pleas were well-founded, 
but complains that it was overlooked that the half-defeated 
Turks in front were equally exhausted and disorganised, 
and that an advance was the simplest and swiftest way 
of settling all troubles. 

“Be this as it may, the objections overbore the corps 
commander's resolution. He had now got ashore three 
batteries (three of them mountain batteries), and the great 
guns of the ships were ready, to.speak at his request. But 
it was lack of artillery support which finally decided him to 
acquiesce in a policy of going slow, which, by the time it reached 
the troops, became translated into a period of inaction. The 
divisional generals were, in fact, informed that ‘in view of the 
inadequate artillery support ' General Stopford did not wish 
them to make frontal attacks ou entrenched positions, but 
desired them, so far as was possible, to try and turn any trenches 
which were met with. Within the terms of this instruction 
lies the root of our failure to make use of the priceless daylight 
hours of the 8th of August.” 

At five in the morning of August Sth, though the 
fighting on Sari Bair was approaching its most 
critical stage, General Hamilton himself went to Suvla. 


At an interview with General Stopford, Sir Тап 


Hamilton urged that the Eleventh Division even now 


should make an attack. The difficulties of the ш 1110 
had been overcome, and the men had been watered а 


rested. By dawn the Turks would be in strength on на 
hills, Accordingly, General Hamilton issued ап orde 
; rigade was in tlie 


for an a z The Thirty-second B 
ап attack. ‘The Thirty-se as unable to start 


until four o'clock the next morning. The attack made 
good progress at first, but later was taken in flank and 


“broke down. Attacks by the other brigades at dawn 


had no better success, though some leading troops did 
actually reach the top of Ismail Oglu Tepe. During the 
night the Fifty-third Division arrived, and two nights 
afterwards the Fifty-fourth. In an attack towards Ana- 
farta on the r2th, the colonel of a Norfolk Battalion, 
Sir Н. Beauchamp, with some sixteen officers and 250 
men, pressed onwards through a wood on the hillside, 
driving the Turks before him. Nothing more was ever 
seen or heard of any of them. They charged into the 
forest and were lost to sight and sound. Not ore of them 
ever came back." i 

On the 15th General Stopford handed over the com- 
mand of the Ninth Corps to General de Lisle. Sir Тап 
Hamilton now calculated that the Turks had in front of 
Suvla some 20,000 men against our 30,000, in Seddil-Bahr 
35,000 against the British and French 40,000, and in 
Anzac 75,000 against our 23,000. He believed that with 
another 50,000 men he could still carry the Turkish 
positions and win his way to the Narrows ; and he asked 
for them. ‘They were refused, the reason doubtless being 
that we were now committed to the offensive at Loos, 
which took place at the end of September. Sir Ian 
Hamilton decided to mass every man that he could lay 
his hands on in a final attempt to carry Ismail Oglu 
Tepe. Тһе famous Twenty-ninth Division was brought 
round from Seddil-Bahr, and tlie attack was delivered on 
August 21st, 

The ditliculty of carrying the hill, now that the Turks 
had had time to entrench theniselves and bring up artillery, 
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was that the approaches to it were without cover and 
enfiladed from the Turkish positions on the Scimitar 
and neighbouring hills. One brigade of the Twenty- 
ninth Division carried the Scimitar Hill, but was unable 
to advance further owing to the failure of the Thirty- 
second Brigade of the Eleventh Division to advance 
on the left. Another brigade of the Twenty-ninth Division 
was checked by a forest fire that broke out on their front. 
After the failure of the Eleventh Division, the Second 
South Midland Brigade moved out from behind Chocolate 
Hill, and, advancing slowly through the bush fires, seized 
a knoll south of Scimitar Hill, which it was thought at 
first to be Ismail Oglu Tepe. It was not, and the ground 
had to be abandoned. Our losses in this last action 
were 5,000, most of which fell on the war-worn Twenty- 
ninth Division. This last defeat, if the War Office refusal 
to furnish more troops still held, meant the failure of 
the Gallipoli expedition. 


COMMENTS. 


The decision of the Government not to send the 
reinforcements for which Sir Ian Hamilton asked was 
probably a mistake. It may be that 50,000 men would 
still have been insufficient to carry the ‘Turkish positions, 
and that before they had arrived the ‘Turks would have 
been reinforced by greater numbers still. It may be, too, 
that the Government felt that having given General 


I 6 
Hamilton all the troops that he had asked боайбаюбаф Math Ж e m en . SESAbotesults went. 
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the time for which he had asked them, they had exhausted 
the chances of the Gallipoli expedition and were not 
justified in staking any more. Yet the probability 
is that the decisive reason for the refusal was the projected | 
offensive in France, As between the chances in France 
and the chances in the Dardanelles, there is no doubt 
that their choice ought to have fallen otherwise than it 
did. However good the prospects in France—and, as 
it turned out, they were not to be realised—it is hard 
to believe that 50,000 men could possibly have so 
much effect in turning the scale there as they would 
probably have in Gallipoli; or that the Government 
had thought out the consequences of abandoning the 
offensive in Gallipoli. It is a sound tule in war that 
effort should not be dispersed but concentrated, but 
the right time to invoke that rule against the Dardanelles 
expedition was before it was launched, and not after our 
military credit had been committed and thousands of 
casualties suffered. Having once begun the land campaign, 
it Was our duty to carry it through to a successful 
conclusion, unless it threatened to imperil graver interests 
elsewhere, This duty, as ought to have been foreseen, 
ene impose upon us the necessity of suspending 
i 1 in France, and, as it turned out, we should 
E le a an by bowing to this necessity. The 

е British armies was wasted throughout 
Very different 
n the results if one half of this effort had 
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been put forward in Gallipoli. When full ; 
been made for the magnitude of allowance had 


| i our reverses in Gallipoli 
in August, the fact remained that at the end of 92 1 
we were still in a better position to inflict a blow on Turkey 


by the expenditure of a given amount of energy than we 
were ever likely to be later in any other conditions 
Besides, although the strategic centre of the war Sent 
be in France, it must never be forgotten that the chief 
oi of the war was Germany's ambitions in the Near 
East. 
The Battles of Anzac and Suvla present many difficult 
problems of detail which will not be cleared up satis- 
factorily until after the end of the war, but their main 
outline is clear enough. ‘The plan was good, and ought 
to have succeeded ; that it came so near to success as 
it did disposes of the view very widely held that the 
whole enterprise was a mistake, and that if any attempt 
had to be made to force the Narrows it should have been 
in some one of a dozen different ways from that actually 
attempted. But good as the plan was, it had its defects. 
It is not clear whether the vital importance of the Suvla 
operations to the success of the attack on Sari Bair was 
as clearly grasped as it should have been. Was it under- 
stood bv everyone in important command at Suvla that 
so much depended on the seizure of Ismail Oglu Tepe ? 
Or how widespread was the idea that these operations 
at Suvla were not in the strict sense offensive so much 
as a defensive covering of the Anzac attacks? ‘To answer 
that question fairly, and to decide how far if such an 
erroneous idea existed it had warrant, one would need 
to see all the orders that were issued. But if it was under- 
stood that the whole success of the Anzac operations 
depended on the capture by the Suvla Bay army of certain 
positions within a certain time, the delay оп August 7th, 
and still more on August 8th, seems quite inexplicable. 
One cannot quite get rid of the impression that there 
must have been some misunderstanding of the real military 
motives of the Suvla landing to explain the delays. The 
importance of time ought not, one would think, to have 
depended on the military instinct of the commanders, 
but to have been a question of obedience or disobedience 
to orders. It has been said in defence of General Stopford 
that if he was helpless in face of his Divisional Commanders’ 
opposition, so also was General Hamilton when he went 
to Suvla; but that is not just. It took him some 
hours to interview General Stopford, and to take all the 
bearings of the situation, but long before midnight he 
had given orders to which no disobedience was possible. 
Unfortunately, he was too late in arriving. ; 
Much has been made of the rawness and inexperience 
of the troops at Anzac, and of the way in which they were 
thrown into the battle-line without any experience of the 
conditions of fighting in the country. There is some 
suspicion that something of the same kind happened 
at the Battle of Loos, and was the cause of the failure 
of the Reserves at a critical moment. In this case; 
however, the facts are admitted, and details һа 5 
been made public on official authority. Much the пш 
statement on the condition of the troops in the first 9555 
days at Suvla is that given by Colonel F E е з 
the Deputy Assistant Director of Medical Sent 5 ; = 
wha не test ops rot ot rura ef ell 
training at home, but with no experience © 1 up on board 
to three weeks they had spent оп the sea, Хоре 115 ОПА: 
ship, where, with the best will and Pun пе AM ЫДА 
athletic fitness could not be maintained. They 


ight into action 
landed in almost tropical heat, and tlirown PUE) ds d 
in a very sparsely cultivated country а“ 
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a tgs es fv al vig e water i 
tonite E M ш xb quality. Тие mules that brought 
culties of distributor. wes 7 “че u А, ше ES 
the casualties many. а Bagh ES e den 
soldier loses a quart of w TE DER ашчапу DE ue 
ater in marching seven and a half miles, 
what must have been his water-needs under these conditions ? 
Aud yet often he could not get even the pint of water 
allowed him at that time for all purposes in the twenty- 
four hours, 
к Hunger, thirst, fatigue, strain, continued day and night 
(inevitable under the circumstances), were bound to tell on the 
troops. They would have told even on the hardened veterans 
of Helles and Anzac. It was a severe military baptism for 
Territorials. The effect was a general weakening of bodily 
resistance to the microscopic foes which fight impartially 
against both sides in every campaign, and which it is the 
peculiar privilege and most difficult task of the medical service 
to resist. 

“In the Suvla Bay fighting during the week after landing 
the regimental medical officer, like the combatants, had to 
do what he could and how he could. Like them, he was 
advancing in darkness under fire through unknown, roadless, 
broken country, rock and scrub (chizk bushes), hillocks and 
gullies, affording little cover, and no opportunity of taking any 
long or broad views of his battalion or of his work. For some 
time he could not establish any one regimental aid-post; he 
crawled about bandaging wounds, with his stretcher-bearers and 
himself helping to bring in the wounded, sometimes by day, 
mostly by night.. 

The strain was intense, and four strong, healthy, mature 
regimental medical officers out of the twelve in the division 
succumbed to it in the first few days. One had dysenteric 
diarrhea as his main symptom; one was suficring from 
exhaustion capped by a shell explosion within a few feet; the 
third, a jolly young giant from a prosperous suburban practice, 
finally succumbed to the shock of being called to attend four 
of his best pals laid out by a single shell. The fourth had lost 
his brother in the action, a combatant officer in the samc 
regiment, and was brought down on a stretcher as if moribund. 
With the utmost pluck he pulled himseli together in twenty-iour 
hours and set out again for the trenches, but fainted on the way 
up, aud was packed off on a hospital ship. If such was the 
result of strain on the medical officers, it may be imagined 
what its effects were on the troops."* 


General Hamilton argues with much force that the 
most elaborate preparations had been made for the supply 
of water to the troops at Suvla, and some figures have 
already been quoted (p. 359) of his transport arrange- 
ments. But whether or not sufficient water was brought 
in the ships, it is quite clear that it was not distributed 
to where it was wanted. No doubt General Hamilton 
is justified in blaming the ofücers of the Suvla force for 
the failure in distribution; the arrangements for filling 
a reservoir їп Anzac also went wrong, but, says Sir Ian 
Hamilton, “It was not with folded arms that the officers 
there met their difficulties.” Undoubtedly some of the 
officers at Suvla, especially in the higher ranks, failed 
very miserably to rise to a great opportunity. General 
Stopford, in particular, was quite unequal to the emergency. 
ret he had been selected for the command at this most 
important part of the front by General Hamilton himself, 
and unless the accounts given by General Hamilton of 
his conduct does him grave injustice, it is strange that 
his unfitness had not shown itself before. : 

General Hamilton throughout these luckless operations 
in Gallipoli showed that he had one of the best minds 
of the army. He had clearness of strategic Vision, great 
energy, as well as capacity for detail It is not easy to 
suggest the name of anyone in the army who would have 
done the work better, and a great deal of the criticism 
assed on his plans strikes one as unjust. He had every 
quality of the general except that of being lucky, whick 


* The Lancet, Jan. t4th, 1916. 
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Napoleon—perliaps not wholly unreasonably—iusisted was 


indispensable in his generals. It may have been that he 
was inclined to pay too much deference to the opinions 
of others, and lacked the remorselessness of military 
logic, or perhaps his tactical combinations were too 
subtle and presented too many openings for the wreck- 
ing of chance. But that the luck was always against 
General Hamilton is evident. This, the gravest charge 
that can fairly be brought against him, may to some 
seem so light as to do no more than establish a claim 
to sympathy. It amounts, however, to rather more than 
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that, for, as Napoleon thought, the absence of luck may be 
real faults. 


symptomatic of very A 
rst defeat a British army has ever 


Suvla was the wo 
d the gravest consequences on the 


suffered, and it ha 

course of the war. Followed, as it was, by the refusal of 

the Government to despatch reinforcements, it meant 

the failure of the Gallipoli expedition, The three great 
he present have been the Marne, 


events of the war up to t 
Gorlice, and Suvla ; and of these three, the two last, both 
efeats, have fallen to the volume that is now closing 


heavy d 
ds since the beginning of the war. 


under the darkest clou 
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base Іп Rhe Dardanelles: Mudros, with French soldiers | 
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[АП the illustrations in this chapter, s 
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ress Bur ^ Tom "lal p otograplis 
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А RETROSPECT. 


N the third volume of this History a great decline 
in the military fortunes of the Allies has taken 
place. At the beginning of spring Russian armies 
were hammering at the gates of the Carpathians, 

and Constantinople was in panic over the British attempts 
to force the Dardanelles. It looked as though the south- 
east of Europe might soon be lost to Germany, with 
Russian armies on the Hungarian plains and a British 
fleet off Constantinople; and though this eastern bastion 
was less important to Germany than the bastion which 
she had made in front of Westphalia in Belgium, it was 
certain that, shut off from the East and exposed to the 
rigours of British sea-power on the West, the end of her 
resistance could not be very long postponed. Before 
summer was over, all was changed. Russia had lost all 
Galicia except a small corner east of Lemberg, all 
Poland, and most of the Baltic Provinces. Instead of 
menacing East Prussia and Cracow, Russia was anxious 
for the safety of Riga, Minsk, and even Kieff. Between 
the most westerly point reached by her advance and her 
new lines in the Pripet Marshes was a distance of more 
than three hundred miles; and though the front of the 
Russian army was still intact, and irretrievable disaster 
had been averted, every milestone in the retreat had 
taken toll of a legion from the strength of Russia. By 
August, too, we were beaten in Gallipoli, and Turkish 
national spirit ran higher than it had done for a century. 
Nor were there any successes in the West to compensate 
for these disasters and reverses in the East. At Ypres, 
we were harder pressed in the spring than we had been 
in the previous autumn, and the perimeter of our defences 
had had to be greatly contracted. The expected general 
attack on the German lines talked of for the spring was 
postponed till the autumn, and then, though it shook 
the confidence of the enemy, and inflicted heavy loss on 
him, it both failed in its main object and was exceedingly 
costly. In the Battle of Loos we had twice as many 
casualties as Napoleon at Borodino, the type of the 
bloody and indecisive battle. The prospect at the end 
of the summer was black indeed, nor did it bring any 
consolation to reflect that it was not so bad as had seemed 
likely when Brest-Litowsk. fell. There was abundant 
reason to fear that they were right who held that some 
of the worst consequences of this disastrous success were 
ret to come. 
i The causes of the Russian reverses have already ч 
discussed. "There was no inferiority in the quality o 
e 3 he saddest lessons of this 
the troops; indeed, one of t nost 
war is that individual valour is the cepa E d e 
widespread of military virtues. Nor, n 6710 ES 
subordinates were badly at fault, wee Fans ao aaa the 
outgeneralled by Hindenburg. The 751 he mechanical 
marked inferiority of the Russiaus puc 1 ndn ids 
side of war, the poorer equipment of ally of railways, 
lack of good communications, and реа ded the lack of 
and in too many instances it must be т s already been 
honesty in the supply services. It has < 5 
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Russians but rarely outnumbered their enemies, and 
were oftener outnumbered. It needed no genius, but only 
competence, good organisation, and heavy reinforcements 
of men and material, for the Germans to turn the tables 
on this front. 'There were two ways in which this 
danger of German concentration against Russia could be 
met. One was by vigorous attack on the West, and it 
was to anticipate such movement that the Germans 
made their gas attacks north of Ypres. The other way 
was by forcing the Dardanelles. The British Government 
tried both ways, and failed in hoth; but it is obvious 
enough now that one-half of the effort vainly "spent 
in forcing the German lines in the West would, if it had 
been applied early in the Dardanelles, have put this 
country in a winning position by the end of the vear, 
The just censures on the mismanagement of the Gallipoli 
expedition have redounded quite unjustly to the discredit 
of the whole enterprise. In reality, the attack on the 
Dardanelles, considered as a piece of strategy, was one of 
the two examples of real military insight that the war 
had yet produced from the British side. The other example 
was Sir John French’s transference of the British army 
into Flanders, which, combined with the occupation of 
Ypres by General Rawlinson’s Division, saved France in 
a sense in which neither British valour in the retreat 
from Mons nor the Battle of the Mame can be said to 
have done. 

Of two alternatives, one: Either the Dardanelles enter- 
prise was a mistake from the beginning, and we ought 
to have cut ourselves from it at the earliest possible 
moment, or, having begun it, our wisest policy was 
to employ such force as would have ensured success. 
The second alternative was surely the sounder. It was 
most unfortunate that the attack was delivered by the 
fleet alone before an army was ready to co-operate. There 
was no need for hurry ; and had the attacks been deferred 
until an army had been collected, the probability is that 
the Turks would have been no more prepared to meet 
them then than they were when the first naval attacks 
were made. ‘Twenty thousand men in March or April 
could have done more than three times their number three 
months later or than six times six months later. It would 
appear that Sir Ian Hamilton was given as many troops 
as he asked for, though not always as soon as he asked 
for them, or of the seasoned quality that the exceptional 
difficulty of the ground required, and when the attack 
described in the last chapter was delivered there was а very 
confident expectation both there and at home that it would 
succeed. Mr. Asquith has described his deep disappoint- 
ment. But when an enterprise comes so near to success 
and fails after all, it is evident that its plan has left too 
little margin for accidents. The art of directing war 
is, first, to determine which is the decisive area in the 
war, and secondly, having determined, to establish such a 
superiority in that field that nothing is left to chance 
and victory is, humanly speaking, certain. . 

If this standard be applied, the Government, obviously, 
did not regard Gallipoli as the decisive area, but France. 
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It was to France that the greater part of the British 
reinforcements were directed in the summer, апа по doubt 
it was true that in the long run France was the decisive 
feld for us. The error lay in mistiming the moment 
at which we could attack in the West with a probability 
of victory. After the failure in spring the attack in the 
West was postponed till autumn; but even that was too 
early to obtain the desired results. There were evidently 
serious miscalculations of the problem in the West, which 
not only cost us dear there, but, also—by diverting our 
energies—prevented us from exerting them in the area 
where success could have been made morally certain. It 
is fair to censure the blunders of the Gallipoli campaign ; 
but it must also be remembered that miscalculations 
about the West helped to make those blunders possible. 

The miscalculations were these. In the first place, 
we underestimated the strength of field entrenchments, 
and the superiority both of men and material necessary 
to carry them. Yet we had had some warning. The 
British army held Ypres against numbers frequently 
three times as great as their own, and a superiority in 
artillery which was greater still; and, even allowing for 
the fact that the defenders of Ypres were British long- 
service soldiers—probably the best ever seen on the 
continent of Europe—it was reasonable to suppose that 
to win a victory over defences that had been elaborated 
for a year at least, that superiority would be required 
over the Germans. At the opening of Neuve Chapelle, 
and in some passages of the action at Loos, the attack 
probably reached and even exceeded this excess of strength 
over the enemy. But greater numbers in the attack were 
only one factor out of many necessary to secure success. 
Others that were even more important were superiority 
in guns, and in high-explosive shell, which alone could 
break down the elaborate works ; good staff work to meet 
the enemy's counter-attacks ; and, generally, the highest 
possible efficiency in the commissioned ranks. А great 
deal of work had been done towards the first of these 
objects, thanks to the restless energy of the Minister of 
Munitions. But the problems of command were much 
more difficult. An army is more than the sum of the men 
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it is more even than the machine. It is 
a collective intelligence. Brilliant as the British gilt of 
extemporisation is, it cannot extemporise the trained 
military mind. The British army had at the outset of the 
ane many excecdingly competent and a few brilliant 
leaders, and a good General Staff. But their numbers 
were only proportionate to the size of the army. When 
that army came to be multiplied by five and ten a very 
real shortage of trained military thinkers began to show 
itself, That this deficiency should exist reflected no 
discredit on tlie army ; but it was strange that it was not 
recognised earlier and more generally. Had it been, there 
would have been less tragic waste of the young minds 
of the country in the ranks of the junior subalterns. 

It was natural that the disappointments of the year . 
should have their reflection in politics, and the political 
events of the summer added not a few to the discomforts 
of war time. Home politics are not seen at their best 
in war, and Parliament, which should have taken the 
lead in rational and healthy criticism—never more valuable 
to a Government than in war—rarely rose to the occasion. 
After the Coalition, again, a real Opposition party (which 
after all is as necessary to the Government of the country 
as the Government itself) became impossible, and the 
extreme reticence of the Government did not make 
rational appreciation of the facts of the war any 
easier. Such opposition as there was was transferred 
to the newspapers. Politics seemed singularly unreal 
for the most part, and discussion had а difficulty 
in fastening on the true points at issue. ‘There was 
much intrigue, and perhaps even more rumours of 
intrigue. The main result was an unsettlement of the 
popular mind, and the creation of a political atmo- 
sphere strangely electrical, in which men had the constant 
feeling of great impending change. 

Amid these uncertainties and disappointments the 
resolution of the country never changed except to harden. 
Through all the perplexities of the military situation 
it was sustained by confidence in the fléet, which was 
never more brilliantly justified than when the military 
prospects were most clouded. 
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GENERAL HAMILTON'S DESPATCHES. 


1—THE LANDING. 


From the Gencral Commanding the 
Mediterranean Expeditionary Force. 

To the Secretary of State for War 

war Office, London, S.W. ; 

General Headquarters, 
Mediterranean Expeditionary Force, 

Е 20th Ма 5 

My LORD, ES 

I have the honour to submit my report 

on the operations in the Gallipoli Peninsula 
up to and including the 5th May. 


The covering force of the Twenty-ninth 
Division left Mudros Harbour on the 
evening of 23rd April for the five beaclies, 
S, V, W, X, and V.“ Of these, V, W, and X 
were to be main landiugs, the landings at 
S and Y being made mainly to protect the 
flanks, to disseminate the forces of the 
enemy, aud to interrupt tlie arrival oi his 
reinforcements. The landings at S and Y 
were to take place at dawn, whilst it was 
planned that the first troops for V, W, and 
X beaches should reach the shore simul- 
tancously at 5-30 a.m. after half an hour's 
bombardment from the fleet. 

The transports conveying the covering 
force arrived off Tenedos on the morning 
ot the 24th, and during the afternoon the 
troops were transferred to the warships 
and flect-sweepers in which they were to 
approach the shore. About midnight, 
these ships, cach towing a number of cutters 
and other small boats, silently slipped their 
cables and, escorted by the Third Squadron 
of the Fleet, steamed slowly towards their 
final rendezvous at Cape Helles. The 
rendezvous was reaclied just before dawn 
on the 25th. The morning was absolutely 
still; there was no sign of life on the 
shore; a thin veil of mist hung motionless 
over the promontory; the surface of the 
sea was as smooth as glass. The four 
battleships and four cruisers which formed 
the Third Squadron at once took up the 
positions that had been allotted to them, 
and at 5 a.m., it being then light enough 
to fire, a violent bombardment of the 
enemy's defences was begun. Meanwhile, 
the troops were being rapidly trausferred 
io the small boats in which they were to 
be towed ashore. Not a move on the part 
of the enemy ; except for shells thrown from 
the Asiatic side of the Straits the guns 
of the Fleet remained unanswered. 

(After describing the landings on S and 
Y beach, the despatch proceeds.) 

The landing-place known as X beach 
consists of a strip of sand some 200 yards 
long by eight yards wide at the foot of 
a low cliff; The troops to be landed here 
were the First Royal Fusiliers, who were 
to be towed ashore from H. M. S. Implacable 
in two parties, half a battalion at a time, 
together with a beach working party found 
by the Anson Battalion, Royal Naval 
Division. About 6 a.m. H.M.S. Implacable, 
with a boldness much admired by the army, 

stood quite close in to the beach, firing 
very rapidly with every gun slic could 
bring to bear. Thus seconded, the Royal 
Fusiliers made good their landing with but 
little loss. The battalion then advanced 
to attack the Turkish trenches on the Hill 
114, situated between V and W beaches, 
but were heavily counter-attacked and 
forced to give ground. Two miore bat- 
talions of the Righty-seventh Brigade soon 
followed them, and by evening the troops 
had established themselves in an entrenched 
position extending from half a mile round 
the landiug-place aud as far south as 
Hill 114. Неге they were in touch with 
the Lancashire Fusiliers, who had landed 
on W beach. Brigadier-General Marshall, 
commanding the Kighty-seventh Brigade, 
had been wounded during the day’s fighting, 
but continued in command of the brigade. 

The landing on V beach liad been planned 
to take place on the following lines :— 

As soon as the enemy's defences had 
heen heavily bombarded by the fleet, 
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three companies of the Dublin Fusiliers 
were to be towed ashore. They ere te 
be closely followed by the collier River 
Clyde (Commander Unwin R. N.), carrying 
between decks Ше balance of the Dublin 
Fusiliers, the Munster Fusiliers, hali a 
battalion of the Hampshire Regiment, the 
са Riding Field Company, and other 

The River Clyde had ect 
[ера for the rapid lem pere 0 
пег complement, and large openings for 
the exit of the troops had been cut in her 
sides, giving on to a wide gang-plank by 
which the men could pass rapidly into 
lighters which she had in tow. As soon as 
the first tows had reached land: the River 
Clyde was to be run straight ashore. Нег 
lighters were to be placed in position to 
form a gangway between the ship and the 
beach; and by 1455 means it уз hoped that 

‚ооо nien cou e thrown ashore with the 
utmost p Pre to assist in 
covering the landing, a battery of machine 
guns, protected by sandbags, had been 
mounted in her bows. 

The remainder of the covering force 
detailed for this beach was then to follow 
in tows from the attendant battleships, 

* качын ated immediately to Ше 
west o il-Bahr. Between Ше blufi 
on which stands Seddil-Bahr village and 
that which is crowned by No. 1 Fort the 
ground forms a very regular amphitheatre 
of three or four hundred уа radius. 
The slopes down to the beach are slightly 
concave, so that the whole area contained 
within the limits of this natural amphi- 
theatre, whose grassy terraces rise gently 
to a height of a hundred feet above the 
shore, can be swept by the fire of a defender. 
The beach itself is a sandy strip some 10 
yards wide and 350 yards long, backed 
along almost the whole of its length by 
a low sandy escarpment about four feet 
high, where the ground falls nearly рее 
down to the beach. The slight shelter 
afforded by this escarpment played mo 
small part in the operations of the succeeding 
thirt di h EU 

hirty-two hours. 

At the south-eastern extremity of the 
beach, between Ше anore cap viae 
stands the old fort о il-Bahr, a 
battered ruin with wide breaches iu its 
walls, and mounds of fallen masoury within 
and around it. On the ridge to the north, 
overlooking the am сне d a 
ruined barrack. Both these buildiugs, 
as well as No. 1 Fort, pod bec long boni 
barded by, the fleet, and the guns ot the 
forts had been put out of action; but their 
crumbled walls and the ruined outskirts 
of the village afforded cover for riflemen, 
while from the terraced slopes already 
described the defenders were able to сош- 
mand, oer the balonies of а theatre, 
loo rom the balconi i 
On the very margin of the beach a strong 
barbed-wire entanglement, made of heavier 
metal and longer barbs than I have ever 
seen elsewhere, ran HORS ге Пош. me 
old fort of Seddil-Bahr to the toot ot {пе 
north-western headland. Two-thirds of the 
way up the ridge a second aud even stronger 
entanglement crossed tlie amphitheatre, 

assing in front of the old barrack and 
ending in the outskirts of the village. A 
third transverse entanglement, joining these 
two, ran up the hill near the eastern end 
of the beach, and almost at right angles to 
it. Above the upper аса tlie 
und was scored with the enemys 
аз, in one of d four рош 
nplaced: in others were dummy 
SEDE to draw fire, while the débris 
of the shattered buildings on either flank 
afforded cover aud concealment for a 
number of machine-guns, which brought a 
стозз-йге to bear on ы воші already 

У by rifle fire from the ridge. Е 
вера ms say, the difficulties in tlie way 
of. previous reconnaissance lad rendered 
it impossible to obtain detailed iuformation 
with regatd either to tlie locality or to 
the enemy's preparations. 


Аз often happens in war, the actual 
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with the intentions of the Commander. 
The River Clyde came into position off 
Seddil-Bahr in advance of the tows, and, 
just as the latter reached the shore, Com- 
mander Unwin beached his ship also. 
Whilst the boats and the collier were 
approaching the landing place the Turks 
made по sign. Up to the very last moment 
it appeared as it the landing was to be 
unopposed, But the moment the first boat 
touched bottom the storm broke. A 
tornardo of fire swept over the beach, 
the incoming boats, and the collier. The 
Dublin Fusiliers and the naval boats’ crews 
suffered exceedingly heavy losses while still 
in the boats. Those who succeeded in 
landing and in crossing the strip of sand 
managed to gain some cover when they 
reached the low escarpment on the further 
side. None oi the boats, however, were 
able to get off again, and they and their 
crews were destroyed upon tlie beach. 

Now came the moment for the River 
Clyde to pour forth her living freight ; but 
grievous delay was caused here by the 
difficulty of placing the lighters in position 
between the ship and the shore. A strong 
current hindered the work, and the enemy's 
fire was so intense that almost every man 
engaged upon it was immediately shot. 
Owing, however, to the splendid gallantry 
of the naval working party, the lighters 
were eventually placed in position, and 
then the disembarkation began. 

A company of the Munster Fusiliers led 
the way, but, short as was the distance, 
few of the men ever reached the farther 
side of the beach through the hail of bullets 
which poured down upon them irom botit 
flanks and the front. As the second com- 
pany followed, the extemporised pier of 
lighters gave way in the current. The end 
nearest to the shore drifted into ST water, 
and many men who had escaped being 
shot were drowned by the weight of their 
equipment in trying to swim from the 
lighter to the beach. Undaunted workers 
were still forthcoming, the lighters were 
again brought into position, and the third 
company of the Muuster Fusiliers rushed 
ashore, suffering heaviest loss this time 
from shrapnel, as well as irom rifle, poni- 
pom, aud machine-gun fire. 

For a space the attempt to land was 
discontinued. When it was resumed the 
lighters again drifted into deep water, with 
Brigadier-General Napier, Captain Costeker, 
his Brigade Major, and a number of men 
of the Hampshire Regiment on board. 
There was nothing for them all but to lie 
down on the lighters, and it was here that 
General Napier and Captain Costeker were 
killed. At this time, between 10 and 11 
a.m., about r,ooo men had left the collier, 
and of these nearly half had been killed 
or wounded before they could reach the 
little cover afforded by the steep, sandy 
bank at the top of the beach. Further 
attempts to disembark were now given up. 
Had the troops all been in open boats 
but few of them would have lived to tell 
the tale. But, most fortunately, the collier 
was so constructed as to afford fairly 
eifcient protection to the men who were 
still on board, aud, so long as they made 
no attempt to land, they sutfered compara- 
tively tittle loss. А 

Throughout the remainder oi the day 
there was practically no change in tlie 

osition of affairs The situation was 
robably saved by the machine-guns on 
the River Clyde, which did valuable service 
in keeping down the enemy s fire and in 
reventing any attempt on their d to 
Punch a counter-attack, One half-com- 
any of the Dublin Fusiliers, which had 
EN lauded at a camber just cast ot 
Seddil-Bahr village, was unable to work 
its way across to V. beach, aud by mid-day 
had only twenty-five men left, It was 

| to divert to Y beach that part 
pro sel te 0 3 
of the main body which had been intended 
to land on V beach; but this would have 
involved considerable delay owing to tlie 
distance, and the main body was diverted 
to W beach, where the Lancashire Fusiliers 
had already effected а landing. 
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Late in the afternoon part of the 

Worcestershire Regiment and the Lancashire 
Fusiliers worked across the high ground 
from W beach, and scemed likely to relieve 
the situation by taking the defenders of 
V beach in flank. The pressure on their 
own frout, however, and the numerous 
barbed-wire entanglements which inter- 
yened, checked this advance, aud at nightfall 
the Tuskish garrison still held their ground. 
Just before dark some small partics of our 
men made their way along the shore to the 
outer walls of the Old Fort, and when night 
had fallen the remainder of the infantry 
irom the collier were landed. А good force 
was now available for attack, but our 
troops were at such a cruel disadvantage 
as to ition, and the fire of the enemy 
8 4 accurate in the bright moonlight. 
that all attempts to clear the fort and the 
outskirts of the village during the night 
failed one after the other. The wounded 
who were able to do so without support 
returned to the collier under cover of 
darkness; but otherwise the situation at 
daybreak on the 26th was the same as it 
had been on the previous day, except that 
the troops first landed were becoming very 
exhausted. 

Twenty-four hours after the disembarka- 
tion began there were asliore on V beach 
the survivors of the Dublin and Munster 
Fusiliers and of two companics of the 
Hampshire Regiment. The Brigadier and 
his Brigade-Major had been killed ; Lieuten- 
ant-Colonel Carrington Smith, commanding 
the Hompshire Regiment, had been killed, 
and the Adjutant had been wounded. The 
Adjutant of the Munster Fusiliers was 
wounded, and the great majority of the 
senior officers were either wounded or killed. 
The remnant of the landing-party still 
crouched on the beach beneath the shelter 
of the sandy escarpment which had saved 
so many lives; With them were two 
officers of my General Stafi—Lieutenant- 
Colonel Doughty-Wylie and Lieutenant- 
Colonel Williams. These two officers, wlio 
had landed from the River Clyde, had been 
striving, with conspicuous contempt for 
danger, to keep all their comrades in good 
heart during this day and night of ceaseless 
imminent peril. 

Now that it was daylight once more, 
Lieutenant-Colonels Doughty-Wylie and 
Williams set to work to organise an attack 
on the hill above the beach. Any soldier 
who has endeavoured to pull scattered units 
logether after they have been dominated 
for many consecutive hours by close and 
continuous fire will be able to take the 
measure of their difficulties, Fortunately, 
General Hunter Weston had arranged with 
Rear-Admiral Wemyss about this same time 
fora heavy bombardmentto be opened by 
the ships upon the Old Fort, Seddil-Bahr 
village, the Old Castle north of the village, 
and on the ground leading up from tlie 
beach. Under cover of this bombardment, 
and led by Lieutenant-Colonel Doughty- 
Wylie and Captain Walford, Brigade-Major 
R.A., the troops gained a footing in the 
Village by 10 a.m. They encountered a most 
.stubborn tion, and suffered heavy 
losses from the fire of well-concealed riflemen 
and mec ine guae Undeterred by the 
resistance, supported by the naval 
gunfire, they pushed forward, and soon 
after midday they penetrated {о the 
northern edge of the village, whence 
they were in a position to attack the Old 
Castle and Hill 141. During this advance 
85 юш ae wes piled. Licutenant- 
опе ty-Wylie had most gallantly 
led the attack all the way up from the beach 
through the west side of the village, under 
galling fire. And now, when, owing so 
largely to his own inspiring example and 
intrepid courage, the р tion had almost 
been ‚ he was killed while leading the 
last assault. But the attack was pushed 
forward without wavering, and, Achting 
‘their way across the open with great dash, 
the troops gained the summit and occupied 
the Old Castle and Hill 141 before 2 p.m. 

W beach consists of a strip of deep, 
P sand some 350 yards long and from 

teen to forty yards wide, situated im- 
mediately south of Tekke Burnu, where a 
small gully running down to the sea s 
out a break in the cliffs, On either flank 
of the beach the ground rises ipitously 
‘but, in the centre, a number of sand dunes 
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А e ridge 

afford a more gradual access to the ridg 
overlooking the sea. Much ue aud 
ingenuity had been employed by the eati 
in turning this landiug place into a 578 | 
trap. Close to tlie waters edge а hole 
wire entanglement extended the whole 
length of the shore, and a runde the 
barbed network lay concealed under the 
surface of the sea in the shallows. Land 
mines and sea mines had been laid. T пе 
high ground overlooking the beach was 
strougly fortified with trenches to which 
the gully afforded a natural covered 
approach. A number of machine-guns 
were also cunningly tucked away into 
holes in the cliff so as to be immune from 
a naval bombardment whilst they were 
converging their fire on the wire entangle- 
ments. The crest of the hill overlooking 
the beach was in its turn commanded by 
high ground to the north-west and south- 
cast, and especially by two strong infantry 
redoubts near point 138. Both these 
redoubts were protected by wire entangle- 
ments about twenty feet broad, and could 
be approached only by a bare glacis-like 
slope leading up from the high ground 
above W beach or from the Cape Helles 
lighthouse. In addition, another separate 
entanglement ran down from these two 
redoubts to the edge of the cliff ncar the 
lighthouse, making the intercommunication 
between V and W beaches impossible until 
these redoubts liad been captured. 

So strong, in fact, were the defences of 
W beach that the Turks may well have 
considered them impregnable, and it is my 
firm conviction that no finer feat of arms 
has ever been achieved by Ше British 
soldier—or any other soldier—than Ше 
storming of these trenches from open boats 
on the morning of 25th April. 

The landing at W had been entrusted to 
the First Battalion Lancashire Fusiliers 
(Major Bishop), and it was to the complete 
lack of the senses of danger or of fear of 
this daring battalion that we owed our 
astonishing success. Аз in the case of the 
landing at X, the disembarkation had been 
delayed for half an hour, but at 6 a.m. the 
whole battalione approached the shore 
together, towed by eight picket boats in 
line abreast, cach picket boat pulling four 
ship's cutters. As soon as shallow water 
was reached, the tows were cast off and the 
boats were at once rowed to the shore. 
Three companies headed for the beach, and 
a company on the left of the Jine made for 
a small ledge of rock immediately under the 
cliff at Текке Burmu. Brigadicr-General 
Hare, commanding the Eighty-eighth Bri- 
gade, accompanied this latter party, which 
esca; the cross-fire brought to bear upon 
the beach, and was also in a better position 
than the rest of {the battalion to turn the 
Wire entanglements. 


While the troops were approaching the 
shore по) aot 5 been Red fron. tlie 
enemy's trenches, but as soon as the fir 
boat touched the ground a hurricane of 
lead m over the battalion. Gallantly 
led by their officers, the Fusilicrs literally 
hurled „themselves ashore and, fired at 
from. right, left, and centre, commenced 
hacking their way through the wire. A 
tong line m шеп was at once mown down 
as by a he, but the remainder w 

to be denied. Covered by the fire of the 
warships, which had now closed right in to 
the shore, and helped by the flanki fire 
of the company on the extreme left they 
broke through the entanglements and 
collected under the cliffs on either side of 
the beach. Here the Companies werc 
rapidly re-formed, and set forth to storm 
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who had landed on X i үш the troops 


On the right, owing to tlie strength of 
the redoubt on Hill 138, little progress 
could be made, The small party of Lanca- 
shire Fusiliers which had advanced iu this 
direction succeeded in reaching the edge 
of the wire entanglements, but were not 
strong cnough to do more, and it was here 
that Major Frankland, Brigade Major oí 
the Ejighty-sixth Infantry Brigade, who 
had gone forward to make a personal 
reconnaissance, . was unfortunately killed. 
Brigadier-General Hare liad been. wounded 
earlier in the day, and Colonel Woolly-Dod, 
General Staff 29th Division, was now sent 
ashore to take command at W beach and 
organise a further advance. 

At 2 p.m., after the ground near Hill 138 
had been subjected to a heavy bombard- 
ment, tle Worcester Regiment advanced 
to the assault. Several men of this 
battalion rushed forward with great spirit 
to cut passages through the entanglement ; 
some were killed, others persevered, and by 
4 p.m. the hill and redoubt were captured. 

Ап attempt was now made to join hands 
with the troops on V beach, who could make 
no headway at all against the dominating 
defences of the enemy. To help them out, 
the Ejighty-sixth Brigade pushed forward 
in ап casterly direction along the cliff. 
There is a limit, however, to the storming 
of barbed-wire entanglements. More of 
these barred the way: Again the heroic 
wire-cutters came out. Through glasses 
they could be seen quietly snipping away 
under a hellish fire as if they were pruning 
a vineyard. Again some of them fell. The 
fire pouring out of No. 1 Fort grew liotter 
and hotter, until the troops, now tliorouglily 
exhausted by a sleepless night aud by the 
long day's fighting under a hot sun, had 
to rest on their laurels for a while. 

When night fell the British position in 
front of W beach extended from just cast 
of Cape Helles lighthouse, through Hill 
138, to Hill 114. Practically every man had 
to be thrown into the trenches to hold this 
line, and the only available reserves on 
this part of our front were the Second 
London Field Company R.E. and a platoon 
of the Anson Battalion, which had been 
landed as a beach working party. 

During the night several strong and 
determined counter-attacks were made, all 
successfully repulsed without loss of ground. 
Meanwhile, the disembarkation of the 
remainder of the division was proceeding 
оп W and X beaches. 

The Australian and New Zealand Army 
Corps sailed out of Mudros Bay on Ше 
afternoon of April 24th, escorted by Ше 
Second Squadron of tlie Fleet, under Rear- 
Admiral Thursby. The rendezvous. was 
reached just after half-past one in the 
morning of the 25th, and there the 1,500 
шеп who had been placed on board Н.М. 
ships before leaving Mudros were trans- 
ferred to their boats. This operation was 
carricd out with remarkable expedition, 
and in absolute silence. Simultaneously 
the remaining 2,500 men of the covering 
force were transferred from their transports 
to six destroyers. At 2-30 a.m. Н.М. 
ships, together with the tows and the 
Tey Aces 111 within some four 

е coas ALS. i 
Rear-Admiral Thursby's a нен (87 ro 
2 point about a mile north of Kaba Tepe. 
ae 3-30 a.m. orders to go ahead and land 
Were given to the tows, and at 4-10 a.m. 
Metres were ordered to follow. 

hi these arrangements worked without 
a hitch, and were carried out in complete 
1 and silence. No breath of wind 

cd the surface of the sea, and every 
conditiou was favourable save for the moon, 
mens sinking behind the ships, may have 
louetted them against its orb betraying 
шш thus to watchers оп the shore. 
rugged and difficult part of the coast 
diffi Eule selected for the landing, so 
Au and rugged that I considered thc 
Were not at all likely to anticipate 
m 1 escent. Indeed, owing to the 
ctl aving failed to maintain their exact 
lon the actual point of disembarkation 
ld 9 more than a mile north of that 
Ove but ад Selected, and was more closel 
eqs by steeper сїз. Although this 
ie increased the initial difficulty of 
ine ne 1¢ спешу off the heights inland, it 
in di ce proved itself to have been a blessing 
sguise, inasmuch as the actual base of 
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the force of occupation has been much 
better defiladed from shell fire, 

The beach on which the landing was 
actually. effected is à very narrow strip oi 
sand, about 1,000 yards in length, bounded 
ou the north aud the south by two small 
promontories. : At its southern extremity a 
deep raviuc, with exceedingly 5{сер, scrub- 
lad sides, runs inland in a uortli-casterly 

direction, Near the nortliern end of the 
beach a small but steep gully runs up into 
the hills at right angles to the shore 
zetween the ravine aud the gully the whole 
of the beach is backed by the seaward’ face 
oi the spur which forms the north-western 
side of the ravine. From the top of the 
spur the ground falls almost sliccr, except 
near the southern limit of the beach, where 
gentler slopes give access to the mouth of 
the ravine behind. Further inland lie in a 
tangled knot the under icatures of Sari Bair, 
separated by deep ravines, which take a 
most confusing diversity of direction. Sharp 
spurs, covered with dense scrub, and falling 
away in many places in precipitous sandy 
cliffs, radiate from the principal mass of 
the mountain, from which they run north- 
west, west, south-west, and south to the 
coast, 

The boats approached the land iu the 
silence and the darkness, and they were 
close to the shore before the enemy stirred. 
Then about one battalion of Turks was 
seen running along the beach to intercept 
the lines of boats. At this so critical a 
moment thes conduct of all ranks was 
most praiseworthy. Not a word was 
spoken - everyone remained — pericctly 
orderly aud quiet awaiting the enemy's 
fire, which sure enough opened, causing 
many casualties. The moment the boats 
touched laud the Australians’ turu had 
come. Like lightning they leapt ashore, 
aud cach man as he did so went straight 
as his bayonet at the enemy. So vigorous 
was the onslaught that the Turks made 
no attempt to withstand it, and fled from 
ridge to ridge pursued by the Australian 
infautry. 

This attack was carried out by the Third 
Australian Brigade, wider Major (temporary 
Colonel) Sinclair Maclagan, D.S.O. The 
first and second Brigades followed 
promptly, and were all disembarked by 
2 p.m, by which time 12,000 men and 
two batterics of Indian Mountain Artillery 
had been landed. The disembarkation of 
further artillery was delayed owing to the 
fact that the enemy's heavy guns opened 
ou the anchorage and forced the trausports, 
which had been subjected to continuous 
shelling from his ſield-guns, to stand further 
out to sca. . 

The broken ground, the thick scrub, tlie 
necessity for sending auy formed detach- 
ments post-haste as they landed to the 
critical point of the moment, the headlong 
valour of scattered groups of the men who 
had pressed far further into the peninsula 
than had been intended—all these led to 
confusion and mixing up of units. Event- 
ually the mixed crowd of fighting men, 
some advancing from the beach, others 
falling back before the oncoming Turkish 
supports, solidified into a semi-circular 
position, with its right about a mile north 
of Kaba Tepe and its left on the high ground 
over Fisherman's Hut. During this period 
parties of the Ninth and Tenth Battalions 
charged and put out of action three of the 
enemy's Krupp guns. During this period 
also the disembarkation of the Australian 
Division was being followed by that of the 
New Zealand and Australian Division two 
brigades ошу). y 

From 11 a.m. to 3 p.m. tlie enemy, uo 
reinforced to a strength of 20,000 шеп, 
attacked the whole line, making a specially 
strong effort against the Third Brigade and 
the left of the Second Brigade. This 
counter-attack was, however, handsomely 
repulsed with the help of the guns‘of H.M. 
ships. Between 5 aud 6-30 p.m. а third 
most determined counter-attack was made 
against the Third Brigade, who held their 
ground with more than equivalent stubborn- 
ness. During the night again the Turks 
made constant attacks, and the Eighth 
Battalion repelled a bayouet charge; but 
iu spite of all the line held firm. The troops 
hadhad practically no rest on the night 
of the 2 th-asth; they had been fi 
Nard all day over most difficult country, and 
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they had been s bice 
fire in the open, Their 00 lieavy 
deplorably heavy. 


ject shrapnel 
Their casualties had been 


orably But, despite their losses 
and in spite of their fatigue, the morning of 


the 26th found them still’ i 
SH is full of fight ES a г EOL heart 
8 a consolation to know 8 ke 
suffered still niore seriously, таса Тон 
our machine-guns got on to them in closc 
formation, and the whole surrounding 
this ak 2 still strewn with their dead oi 
_ The reorganisation of units and forma- 
tions was impossible during the 26th and 
27th owing to persistent attacks. An 
advance was Impossible until a rcorganisa- 
tion could be effected, and it only remained 
lo entrench the position gained and to 
perfect the arrangements for bringing up 
ammunition, water, and supplies to tlic 
ridges-— in itself a most dificult under- 
taking. Four battalions ої tlie Royal Naval 
Division was sent up to rcinforce the Armv 
Corps on the 28th and 29th. April. 7 

Throughout the events I have chronicled 
the Royal Navy has been father and mother 
to the Army. Not one of us but realises 
how much he owes to Vice-Admiral de 
Robeck ; to the warships, French and 
British ; to the destroyers, mine sweepcrs, 
picket boats, and to all their dauntless 
crews, who took no thought of themselves, 
but risked everything to give their soldier 
comrades a fair run in at the enemy. 

Throughout these preparations and opera- 
tions Monsieur le Général d'Amade has 
given me the benefit of his wide experiences 
of war, aud has afiorded me, always, the 
most loyal and energetic support. The 
landing of Kum Kale, planned by me as a 
mere diversion to distract the attention of 
the enemy, was transformed by the Com- 
manuder of the Corps Expéditionnaire de 
lOrient into a brilliant operation, which 
secured some substantial results. Duriug 
the fighting which followed the landing of 
the French Division at Seddil-Bahr no 
troops could have acquitted themselves 
more creditably under very trying circum- 
stances, aud under very heavy losses, than 
those working under the orders of Monsieur 
le Général d'Amadc. 

Lieutenant-General Sir W. R. Birdwood, 
K.C.S.I., C.B., C.I.E., D.S.O., was in сош- 
mand of ‘the detached landing of the 
Australian aud New Zealand Army Corps 
above Kaba Tepe, as well as during the 
subsequent fighting. The fact of his having 
been responsible for the execution of these 
difficult and hazardous operatious—opera- 
tions which were crowned with a very 
remarkable success--speaks, I think, for 
itself. 

Major-General A. G. Hunter-Westor, 
C.B., D.S.O., was tried very highly, not only 
during the landings, but more especially iu 
the day and night attacks and counter- 
attacks which ensued. Untiring, resource- 
ful, aud ever more сеш аз Ше outlook 
(on occasion) grew darker, lie possesses, in 
my opinion, 155 special qualifications as а 
commander of troops in tlie field. 

Major-General W. P. Braithwaite, C. B., 
is the best Chief of the General Staff it 
has ever been my fortune to encounter in 
war. I will not pile epithets upon him. 
I can say no more than what I have said, 
апа I cau certaiuly say no less. Е 

I have many other names to bring to 
notice for tlie period under review, and 
these will form the subject of a separate 
report at au carly date. 

I have the honour es pen i 

‘our Lordship's most obedient servant, 

хона IAN HAMILTON, . 

General Commanding Mediterranean 
Expeditionary Force. 
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I now return 15 ms рет топе апа 
д of the th June. 

RU May onwards the шор na 
been trying to work up ш тиз 108 
distauce of tlie euem з front 11 15 ү, „Ов 
the 25th May Ше Royal Naval jan dc 
second Divisions crept igo - R тоци 
to Ше Turks, and on the night of 2801-29 


May the whole об the British line made a 
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direction 


21,000 MEN ENGAGED. 


Second 
x 2 ke Twenty- 
ninth Division. р 

The length of the front, м 
British troops were concerned 
over 4,000 yards, and the total 
available amounted to 2.00 : 
permitted the General Опет Commanding 
Eighth Army Corps to form a ec Tps reserve 
of 7,000 nien. 

My gencral headquarters for the daz were 
at the command post on the peninsula. 
At 8 a.m. on sth June cur heavy artillery 
opened with a deliberate bombardment, 
which continued till 10-30 am. At rr acm. 
the bombardment recommenced. and con- 
tinued till 11-20 a. m., when а feint attack 
was made, which successfully drew heavy 
fire from the enemy's guns and rifles. At 
11-40 алп. all our guns opened fire, and 
continued with increasing intensity till 
noon, 

On the stroke ei noon the artillery 
increased their range, and along the whole 
line the infantry fixed bayonets and 
advanced. The assault was immediately 
successtul. On the extreme right the French 
First Division carried a line of trench, 
whilst the French Second Division, with the 
greatest dash and gallantry, captured a 
strong redoubt called the “ Haricot," ior 
which they had already had three desperate 
contests, Only the extreme leit oi the 
French was unable to gain any ground, a 
feature destined to have an uniortunate 
effect upon the final issue. 

The Second Naval Brigade of the Royal 
Naval Division rushed with great dash; 
the Anson Battalion captured the southern 
face of a Turkish redoubt, which formed a 
salient in the cucmy’s line; the Howe and 
Hood Battalions captured trenches fronting 
them, and by 12-15 p.m. the whole Turkish 
line forming their first objective was in 
theirhands. Their consolidating party went 
forward at 12-25 p.m. 

The Manchester Brigade of the Forty- 
secoud Division advanced magnificently. 
In five minutes the first line of Turkish 
trenches were captured, and by 12-30 p.m. 
the brigade had carried with a rush the 
line forming their second objective, having 
made ац advauce of боо yards iu all. 
The working parties got to work without 
incident, aud the position here could not 
possibly have been better. 

On the left, the 29th Division met with 
more difliculty. All along the section of 
Ше  Eighty-eightli Brigade the troops 
jumped out of their trenches at noon and 
charged across the open at the nearest 
Turkish trench. In most places the cnemy 
crossed bayonets with our шеп, and inflicted, 
severe loss upon us. But the Eighty-cighth 
Brigade was mot to be denied. The 
Worcester Regiment was the first to cap- 
ture trenches, and the remainder of the 
Eighty-eighth. Brigade, though at first held 
up by flanking as well as fronting fire, 

also pushed on doggedly until they had 
fairly made good the whole of the Turkish 
first line. ^ 

Only on the extreme leit did we sustain 
a check. Неге the Turkish front trench 
was so sited as to have escaped damage 
from our artillesy bombardment, and the 
barbed-wire obstacle was intact. The result 
was that, although the Fourtcenth Sikhs, 
on the right flank, pushed on despite losses 
amounting to three-fourths of their cffec- 
tives, the centre of the brigade could make 
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no headway. A company of the Sixth 
Gurkhas, on the left, skilfully Ied along the 
cliffs by its commander, actually forced its 
way into a Turkish work, but the failure 
of the rest of the brigade threatened isola- 
tion, and it was as skilfully withdrawn 
under fire. Reinforcements were therefore 
sent to the left, so that if possible a fresh 
attack might be orga 5 

Meanwhile, оп the right of the line, the 

gains oi the morning were being com- 
mised. А very heavy counter-attack 
ad developed against the Haricot." The 
Turks red in masses of men through 
P communication trenches, and 
under cover of accurate shell-fire were able 
to recapture that redoubt. The French, 
forced to iall back, uncovered in so doing 
the right flank of the Royal Naval Division. 
Shortly before 1 p.m. the right of the 
Second Naval Brigade had to retire with 
very heavy loss from the redoubt they had 
captured, thus exposing in their tum the 
Howe and Hood Battalions to enfilade, so 
that they, too, had nothin, for it but to 
retreat across the open under exccedingly 
heavy machine-gun and musketry fire. 

By 1-30 p.m. the whole of the captured 
trenches in this section had been lost again, 
and the brigade was back in its ori inal 

ition, the Collingwood Battalion, which 
а е forward in support, having been 
practically destroyed. 

The question was now whether this 
rolling up of the newly-captured line from 
the right would continue until the whole of 
our gains were wiped out. It looked very 
like it, for now the enfilade fire of the Turks 

an to fall upon the Manchester Brigade 
of the Forty-second Division, which was 
firmly consolidano the furthest distant 
line of trenches it had so brilliantly won. 
After 1-30 р: it became increasingly 
difficult ior this gallant brigade to hold its 
d. Heavy casualties occurred; the 
brigadier and many other officers were 
wounded or killed. Yet it continued to 
hold out with the greatest tenacity and grit. 
Every effort was made to sustain the brigade 
in its position. Its right flank was thrown 
back to make face against the enfilade fire, 
and reinforcements were sent to try to 
fill the between it and thc 
Roval Naval Division. But ere long it 
became clear that unless the right of our 
line could advance again it would be im- 
possible for the Manchesters to maintain 
the very pronounced salient in which they 
now found themselves. 

Orders were issued, therefore, that {Пе 
Royal Naval Division should co-operate 
with the French Corps in a fresh attack, 
and reinforcements were despatched to this 
end. The attack, timed for 3 p.m., was 
twice postponed at the request of Gencral 
Gouraud, who finally reported that he 
would be unable to advance again that 
day with any prospect of success. 

By 6-30 p.m., therefore, the Forty-second 
Division had to be extricated with loss from 
the second-line Turkish trenches, and had 
to content themselves with consolidating 
on the first line, which they had captured 
within five minutes of commencing the 
attack. Such was the spirit displayed by 
this brigade, that there was great аеш 
їп persuscing Ше men to fall back. Had 
their flanks been covered, nothing would 
have made them loosen their grip. 

No further had been found 

ssible in front of the Eighty-eighth 

rigade and Indian Brigade. Attempts 
were made by their reserve battalions to 
advance on the right and left flanks respec- 
tively, but in both cases heavy fire drove 
them b At 4 p.m., under support of 
our artillery, the Royal Fusiliers were able 
to advance beyond the first line of captured 
trenches, but the fact that the left flank was 
held back made the attempt to hold any 
isolated tion in advance inadvisable. 

As the reserves had been largely depleted 
by the a of reinforcements to Various 

s of the line, and information was to 

of the approach of strong reinforce- 
ments of fresh troops to the enemy, orders 
were vr for the consolidation of the line 


Although we had been forced to abandon 
so much of the ground in the first 
rush, the net result of the day's operations 
was cousiderable—namely, an advance of 
200 to 400 yards along the whole of our 
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centre, a front of nearly three miles. That 
the enemy suffered severely was indicated 
not only by subsequent information, but L 
the fact of his attempting no counter-attac 
during the night except upon the trench 
captured by the French First Division on 
the extreme right. Here two counter- 
attacks were repulsed with loss. 87 

The prisoners taken during the дау 
amounted to 400, including eleven officers ; 
amongst these were five Germans, tlic 
remains of a volunteer machine-gun detach- 
ment from the Goeben. Their commanding 
officer was killed and the machine-gun 
destroyed. The majority of these captures 
were made by the Forty-second Division, 
under Major-General W. Douglas. 


In addition to its normal duties, the 
Signal Service, under tlie direction of Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel H. G. E. Bowman-Manifold, 
director of army signals, has provided the 
connecting link between tlie Royal Navy 
and the Army in their combined operations, 
and as rapidly readjusted itself to amphi- 
bious methods. АП demands made on it by 
sudden expansion of the fighting forces or 
by the movement of General Headquarters 
have bcen rapidly and effectively met. 
The working of the telegraphs, telephones, 
and repair of lines, often under heavy fire, 
has been beyond praise. Casualties have 
been unusually high, but the best traditions 
of the Corps of Royal Engincers have 
inspired the whole of their work. As an 
instance, the Central Telegraph Office at 
Cape Helles (a dug-out) was recently struck 
by a high-explosive shell. The officer on 
duty and twelve other ranks were killed 
or wounded, and the office entirely 
demolished. But No. 72003, Corporal G. 
A. Walker, Royal Engineers, although much 
shaken, repaired the damage, collected men, 
and within thirty-nine minutes reopened 
communication by apologising for the 
incident and by saying he required no 
assistance. 

The Royal Army Medical Service have 
had to face unusual and very trying con- 
ditions. There are no roads, and the 
wounded who are unable to walk must be 
carried from the firing linc to the shore. 
They and their attendants may be shelled 
on their way to the beaches, at the beaches, 
on the jetties, and again, though I belicve 
by inadvertence, on their way out in lighters 
to the hospital ships. Under shell fire it 
is пої as easy as some of the critically 
disposed seem to imagine to keep all arrangc- 
ments in apple-pie order. Here I can 
only express my own opinion that efficiency, 
method, and even a certain quiet heroism 
have characterised tlie evacuations of the 
meny fhousanda of our wounded. 

n my three commanders of corps I have 
8 bea чс ENDS de 
. General Goura) rought a great reputa- 
tion to our help from the battlefields at the 
Argonne, and in so doing he has added to 
its lustre. A happy mixture of daring in 
danger and of calm in crisis, full of energy 
and resource, he has worked hand in glove 
with his British comrades in arms, and lias 
earned their afiection and respect. 

Lieutenant-General Sir W. R. Birdwood 
has been the soul of Anzac. Not for one 
single day has he ever quitted his post. 
1 and full of human sympathy, he 


is worked out with insight, 
0 e 12 — comes from cles close Stud 
9 with long experience in 
п my first despatch I tried to 
8 2 1 rig to Major-General W. Y 
2 waite, and I must now again, h. Н 
ver adequately, place on record the 
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peninsula are due to Lieutenant Qn, e 


tance he has con j 
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Si Maxwell. АП the resources of 
payee d all of his own remarkable 
administrative DU layo peen ungrudg- 
ingly placed at our d15 . 
ing y, if my ERATE in any way to 
reflect the feelings of this force, I must refer 
to the shadow cast over the whole of our 
adventure by the loss of so many of our 
gallant and true-learted comrades. Some 
of them we shall never sce again ; some have 
had the mark of the Dardanelles set upon 
them for life; but others, and, thauk God, 
by far the greater proportion, will bc back 
in duc course at the front. : 

I have the honour to be your Lordship's 
most obedient servant, 

IAN HAMILTON, 
General Commanding Mediterranean 
Expeditionary Force. 


Ш.—ТНЕ ANZAC BATTLE. 


The first step in the real push—the step 
which above all others was to count—was 
the night attack on the summits of the Sari 
Bair ridge. The crest line of this lofty 
mountain range runs parallel to the sca, 
dominating the underfeatures contained 
within the Anzac position, although these 
fortunately defilade the actual landing-placc. 
From the main ridge a series of spurs run 
down towards the level beach, and are 
separated from one another by deep, jagged 
gullies choked up with dense jungle. Two 
of these leading up to Chunuk Bair are 
called Chailak Dere and Sazli Beit Dere ; 
another deep ravine runs up to Koja Chemen 
Tepe (Hill 305), the topmost peak of the 
whole ridge, and is called the Aghyl Dere. 

It was our object to cffect a lodgment 
along the crest of the high main ridge with 
two columns of troops, but, seeing tlic 
nature of the ground and the dispositions 
of the enemy, the effort had to be made by 
stages. We were bound, in fact, to under- 
take a double subsidiary opcration before 
we could hope to launch these attacks 
with any real prospect of success. 

(1) The right covering force was to scize 
Table Top, as well as all other enemy posi- 
tions commanding the foothills between tlic 
Chailak Dere and the Sazli Beit Dere 
ravines. If this enterprise succeeded it 
would open up the ravines for the assaulting 
columns, whilst at the same time iuterposing 
between the right flank of the left covering 
force and the enemy holding the Sari Bair 
main ridge. 

(2) The left covering force was to march 
northwards along the beach to seize a hill 
called Damakjelik Bair, some 1,400 yards 
north of Table Top. If successful it would 
be able to hold out a hand to the Ninth Corps 
as it landed south of Nibrunesi Point, whilst 
at the same time protecting the left flank 
of the left assaulting column against enemy 
troops from the Anafarta valley during its 
climb up the Aghyl Dere ravine, 

(3) The right assaulting column was to 
DOT i the Sones Dere and Sazli Beit 
vines to the 1 
Chak an Storm of the ridge of 

4) The left assaulting column was to 
work up Ше Aghyl Dere and prolong the 
208 of the right assaulting column by 
sonnig Hill de (Koja Сһешсп Tepe), 

Б summit of the wliole range of hills. 
col о recapitulate, the two assaulting 

umns, which were to work up three 
m iues to the storm of the high ridge, were to 
85 1 by two covering columns. One 
ORDER E to capture the enemy's positions 

ing the foothills, first to open the 
mouths of the ravines, secondly to cover 
the right flank of another covering f 
whilst it march er covering force 
0 arched along the beach. The 
SUE IG the we Column was to strike far 
Damaik chk north until, from a hill called 
facilitate 11 Bair, it could at the same time 
at Nib ic landing of the Ninth Corps 
of the eh Point, and guard the left flank 
ones 91 kf assaulting Sari Bair from any 
assemb] „the enemy which might be 
mbled in the Anafarta valley. 
uds Vois of this big attack was placed 
le command of Major-General Sir 
› General Officer Commanding 


New Zealand and Australian Division. The 


Were organs and the two assaulting columns 


follows :— 
Right Covering | 
g Column, under Brigadier- 
General А, H. Russell, —New aland 
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Mounted Rifles Brigade, the Otago Mounted 
Rifles Regiment, the Maori Contingent and 
New Zealand Field Troop. 

Right Assaulting Column, under Briga- 
dier-General F. E. Johuston.—New Zealand 
Infantry Brigade, Indian Mountain Batter 
(less one section), опе Company New Zealand 
Engineers. _ 2 

Left Covering Column, under Brigadier- 
General J. II. Travers. — Headquarters 
Fortieth Brigade, half the Seventy-second 
Field Company, Fourth Battalion South 
Wales Borderers, and Fifth Battalion 
Wiltshire Regiment. 

Left Assaulting Column, under Brigadier- 
General (now Major-Gencral) H. V. Cox.— 
Twenty-ninth Indian Infantry Brigade, 
Fourth Australian Infantry Brigadc, Indian 
Mountain Battery (less one section), onc 
Company New Zealand Engineers. 

Divisional  Reserve.—Sixth Battalion 
South Lancashire Regiment aud Eighth 
Battalion Welsh Regiment (Pioneers) at 
Chailak Dere, and the Thirty-ninth Infantry 
Brigade апа halî Seventy-second Field 
Compauy at Aghyl Dere. 

The right covering column, it will be 
remembered, had to gain command of the 
Sazli Beit Dere and tlie Aghyl Dere ravines, 
so as to let the assaulting column arrive 
intact within striking distance of the Chunuk 
Bair ridge. To achieve this object it had 
to clear the Turks off from their right flank 
positions upon Old No. 3 Post and Table 
Top. 

{ Ла No. 3 Post, connected with Table Top 
by a razor back, formed the apex of a 
triangular piece of hill sloping gradually 
down to our No. 2 and No. 3 outposts. Since 
its recapture from us by the Turks on 
30th May working parties had done their 
best with unstinted material to convert 
this commanding point into an impregnable 
redoubt. Two lines of fire trench, very 
heavily entangled, protected its southern 
face—the only one accessible to us—and, 
with its head cover of solid timber baulks 
and its strongly revetted outworks, it 
dominated the approaches of both the 
Chailak Dere and the Sazli Beit Dere. 

Table Top is a steep-sided, flat-topped 
hill, close on 400 feet above sea level. The 
sides of the hill are mostly sheer and quite 
impracticable, but here and there a ravine, 
choked with scrub, and under fire of encmy 
trenches, gives precarious foothold up the 
precipitous cliffs. The small plateau on 
the summit was honeycombed with trenches, 
which were connected by a communication 
alley with that underfeature of. Sari Bair 
kuown as Rhododendron Spur. 

Amongst other stratagems the Anzac 
troops, assisted by H.M.S. Colue, had long 
and carefully been educating the Turks 
how they should lose Old No. 3 Post, which 
could hardly have been rushed by simple 
force of arms. Every night, exactly at 
9 p.m., H.M.S. Colne threw tlie beams of 
her searchlight on to the redoubt, aud opened 
fire upon it for exactly ten minutes. Then, 
after a ten minutes’ interval, came a second 
illumination and bombardment, commencing 
always at 9-20 and cnding precisely at 
9-30 p.m. ten 

The idea was tliat, after successive nights 
of such practice, the enemy would get into 
the habit of taking the searchlight as a hint 
to clear out until the shelling was at an end. 
But on the cventful night of the 6th, the 
Sound of their footsteps drowned by the 
loud cannonade, unseen as they crept along 
In that darkest shadow which fringes the 
searclilight's beam—came the right coverin; 
Columm. At 9-30 the light switched off, an 
instantly our men poured out of the scrub 
jungle and into the empty redoubt. By 
Il p.m. the whole series of surrounding 
entrenchments were ours. 

Once the capture of Old No. 3 Post was 
fairly under way, the remainder of tlie right 
Covering column carried on with their attack 
проп Bauchop's Hill and the Chailak Dere. 
By ro p.m. the northernmost point, with 
its machine-gun, was captured, and by 1 
9clock in the morning the whole of 
Bauchop's Hill, a maze o ridge and ravine, 
ae entrenched, was fairly in our 


The attack along the Chailak Dere was not 


cleanly carried out—made, indeed, jux Jang 


about as ugly a start as any спешу. 
em Pressing eagerly 10 00 through tlie 
1 ie 


the little column of stormers found 


. on Bauchop's Hill had develo 


themselves held u i 
р by a barbed-wire i 
of aic xam pled height, depth, and solidity, 
| 15 1 completely closed tlie river bed —that 
ш y practicable entrance to 
€ entanglement was flank 
by a Strongly-held enemy trench ES 


right across the openin f tl i 
He uo Splendia bol of the Chailak Dere, 


Mounted Rifles lost some of {1 

d Я he: 
and their best, but in the end wh 
were beginning to seem desperate, a passage 


was forced through th 
асе ugh the stubborn obstacle 


assaulting column. 

Simultaneously the attack on Table Top 
had been launched under cover of a heavy 
bombardment from H.M.S. Colne. Хо 
General on peace manouvres would ask 
troops to attempt so break-neck an enter- 
prise. The flanks of Table Top are so steep 
that the height gives am impression of a 
mushroom shape—of the summit bulging out 
over its stem, But just as faith moves 
mountains, so valour can carry them. The 
Turks fought bravely. The augle of Table 
Top's ascent is recognised in our regulations 
as “impracticable for infantry.” But 
neither Turks nor angles of ascent were 
destined to stop Russell or his New Zca- 
landers that night. There are moments 
during battle when life becomes intensified, 
when men become supermen, when the 
impossible becomes simple—and this was 
опе of those moments. The scarped heights 
жеге scaled, the plateau was carried by 
midnight. With this brilliant feat the task 
of the right covering force was at an end. 
Its attacks had been made with the bayonet 
and bomb only; magazines were empty by 
order; hardly a rifle shot had been fired. 
Some 150 prisoners were captured, as well 
as many rifles and. much equipment, ammu- 
nition and stores. No words can do justice 
to the achievement of Brigadier-General 
Russell and his men. There are exploits 
which must be seen to be realised, 

The right assaulting column had entered 
the two southerly ravines—Sazli Beit Dere 
and Chailak Dere—by midnight. At 1-30 
a.m. began a hotly-contested fight for the 
trenclies оп tlie lower part of Rhododendron 
Spur, whilst the Chailak Dere column pressed 
steadily up the valley against the enemy. 

The left covering column, under Brigadicr- 
General Travers, after marching along the 
beach to No. 3 Outpost, resumed its 
northerly advance as soon as the attack 
Once 
the Chailak Dere was cleared the column 
moved by the mouth of the Aghyl Dere, 
disregarding the enfilade fire from sections 
of Bauchop’s Hill still uncaptured. The 
rapid success of this movement was largely 
due to Lieutenant-Colonel Gillespie, a very 
fine man, who commanded the advance 
guard, cousisting of his own regiment, the 
Fourth South Wales Borderers, a t 
worthy of such a leader. Every trench 
encountered was instantly rushed by the 
Borderers, until, having reached the pre- 
determined spot, Ше whole column was 
unhesitatingly launched at Damakjelik Bair. 
Several Turkish trenches were captured at 

s point, and by 1-30 a.m. the 
the bayonet's point, ole hi fe- 
whole of the hill was бесари ца i the 
guarding the left rear of the whole o! 

attack. 3 ` 
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climbing even to officers ап у 
аа оо ОВ d men who had 
The darkness of the night, the density af 
the scrub, hands and knees progress up tlic 
spurs, sheer physical fatigue, cxhausticn of 
th repeated hairbreadth 
of random bullets—- 
all these combined to take the cdge of 
the Cuergics of our troops. At last, after 
advancing some distance up the Aghyl Dere, 
the column split up into two parts. The 
Fourth Australian Brigade struggled, fight- 
ing hard as they went, up to the north of the 
Aghyl Dere, making for 
). The Twenty- 
rigade scrambled 
up the southern fork of the Aghyl Derc and 
the spurs north of it to the attack of a 
КРИ of the Sari Bair ridge known as 
ill О. 


Dawn broke, and the crest line was not 
yet in our hands, although, considering all 
things, the left assaulting column had made 
а marvellous advance. The Fourth Aus- 
tralian Infantry Brigade was on the linc 
of the Asmak Dere (the next ravine northof 
the Aghyl Dere) and the Twenty-ninth 
Indian Infantry Brigade held the ridge west 
of the farm below Chunuk Bair and along 
the spurs to the north-cast. The enemy had 
been flung back from ridgc to ridge; an 
excellent line for the renewal of the attack 
had been secured, and (except for the ex- 
haustion of the troops} the auspices were 
propitious. 

urning to the right assaulting column, 
one battalion, the: Canterbury Infantry 
Battalion, clambered slowly up the Sazli 
Beit Dere. The remainder of the force, led 
by the Otago Battalion, wound their way 
amougst the чап aud forced their pass- 

е through the scrub of the Chailak Dere, 
where fierce opposition forced them ere long 
to deploy. Here, too, the hopeless country 
was the main hindrance, and it was not 
until 5-45 a.m. that the bulk of the column 
joined the Canterbury Battalion оп the 
lower slopes of Rhododendron Spur. The 
whole force then moved up the spur, gaining 
touch with the left assaulting column by 
means of the Tenth Gurkhas, in face of very 
heavy fire and frequent bayoret charges. 
Eventually they entrenched on the top of 
Rhododendron Spur, a quarter cf a mile 
short of Chunuk Bair—i.e., of victory. 

At 7 a. m., the Fifth and Sixth Gurkhas, 
belonging to the left assaulting column, had 
approached the main ridge north-east of 
Chanuk Bair, whilst, on their left, the 
Fourteenth Sikhs had got into touch with 
the Fourth Australian Brigade on the 
southern watershed of the Asmak Dere. The 
Fourth Australian Brigade now reccived 
orders to leave hali a battalion to hold the 
spur, and, with the rest of its strength, plus 
the Fourteenth Sikhs, to assault Hill 305 
(Koja Chemen Tepe). But by this time the 
enemy's opposition had hardened, and his 
reserves were moving up from the direction 
of Battleship Hill. Artillery support was 
asked for given, yet by 9 a.m, the attack 
oi the right assaulting column on Chunuk 
Bair was checked, and any idea ci a further 
advance on Koja Chemen Tepe had to be, 
for the moment, suspended. The most 
that could be done was to hold fast to the 
Asmak Dere watershed whilst attacking the 
ridge north-east of Chunuk Bair, an attack 
to be supported by a iresh assault launched 
against Chunuk Bair itself. 8 

At 9-30 a.m, the two assaulting columns 
pressed forward whilst our guns pounded the 
enemy moving along the Battleship Hill 
spurs. But in spite of all their efforts their 
increasing exhaustion, as opposed to the 
gathering strength of the enemy's fresh 
troops, began ta tell they had shot their 
bolt. So all day they clung to what they 
had captured, and strove to make ready for 
the night. At 11 a.m. three battalions of 
the Thirty-ninth Infantry Brigade were 
sent up front the general reserve to be at 
hand when needed, and, at the same hour, 
one more battalion of the reserve was 
despatched to the First Australian Division 
to meet the ante en by all the desperate 

me Pine fighting. 2 
Wr the afternoon tlie position of tlie о 
assaulting columns was unchanged. The 

z ing force werc in occupation of 
Table Top. ON nd Bauchop Hill 
‘Table Top, Old No. 3 Post and Bauchop Hill, 
which General Russell had been ordered en 
imaintain with two regiments of Mount 
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Rifles, so that he might have two other 
regiments and the Maori Contingent avail- 
able to move as required, The left coveriug 
force held Damakjelik Bair. The forces 
which had attacked along the front of the 
original Anzac line were back again in their 
own trenches, The Lone Pine work was 
being furiously disputed. All had suffered 
heavily, and all were усту tired. ONG 

So ended the first phase of the fighting 
for the Chunuk Bair ridge, Our aims had 
not fully been attained, and the help we had 
hoped for irom Suvla had not been forth- 
coming, Yet I fully endorse the words of 
General 1 рс e saya; Не 
зорі had performed а feat which is without 
parallel.” 

Great kudos is due to Major-Generals 
Godley and Shaw for their arrangements ; 
to Gencrals Russell, Johnston, Cox, and 
Travers for their leading ; but most of all, 
as every one of these officers will gladly 
admit, to the rank and file for their fighting. 
Nor may I omit to add that the truc 
destroyer spirit with which H.M.S. Colne 
(Commander Claude Seymour, R.N) and 
ILM.S. Chelmer (Commander Hugh -T. 
England, R. N.] backed us up will live in 
the grateful memories of the army. 

In the course of this afternoon (7th 
Augusti reconnaissances of Sari Bair were 
carricd out, and the troops were got into 
shape ior a fresh advance in three columns, 
to take place in the carly morning. 

The columns were composed as follows :— 

Right Column, Brigadier-General F. E. 
Johnston,—Twenty-sixth Indian Mountain 
Battery (less one section), Auckland 
Mounted Rifles, New Zcaland Infantry 
Brigade, two battalions Thirtecnth Division, 
and the Maori Contingent. 

Centre and Left Columns, Major-Gencral 
Н. V. Cox. Twenty-first Indian Mountain 
Battery (less one section), Fourth Australian 
Brigade, Thirty-ninth Infantry Brigade (less 
ous battalion), with Sixth Battalion South 
Lancashire Regiment attached, and the 
Twenty-ninth Indian Infantry Brigade. 

The right column was to climb up the 
Chunuk Bair ridge; the left column was 
to make for the prolongation of the ridge 
north-east to Koja Chemen Tepe, the top- 
most peak of the range. 

The attack was timed for 4-15 a.m. 
At the first faint шшс of dawn observers 
saw moving against the sky-line oi 
Chunuk Bair. Were tlicy our 8 5 men, or 
were they the Turks? Telescopes were 
anxiously adjusted ; the light stronger ; 
men were seen climbing up from our side 
of the ridge; they were our own fellows— 
Ше 1 e Gane wat ours. 

n the right, General Johnston's column, 
headed by the Wellington Battalion and 
supported by the Seventh Battalion, 
Gloucestershire iment, the Auckland 
Mounted Rifles Regiment, the Eighth Welsh 
Pioneers, and the Maori Contingent, the 
whole most gallantly led by Lieutenant- 
Colonel W. G. Malone, had raced опе another 
up the steep. Nothing could check them. 
On they went, until, with a last determined 
rush, they fixed themselves firmly on the 
south-western ss aud crest of the main 
knoll known as the height of Chunuk Bair. 
With deep regret I have to add that the 
brave — Lieutenant-Colonel] Malone fell 
mortally wounded as he was marking 
out thc linc to be held. The Seventh 
Gloucesters suffered terrible losses here. 

The fire was so hot that they never got 
a chance to dig their trenches deeper than 
some six inches, and there they had to 
withstand attack after attack. In the 
course of these fights every single officer 
company sergeant-major, or company quar- 
termaster-sergcant, was either killed or 
wounded, and the battalion by midday 
consisted of small groups of men commanded 
by junior non-commissioned officers or 
paivae n Chapter and verse may be quoted 
or the view that the rank and file of au 
army cannot long endure the strain of close 
hand-to-hand fighting unless they are given 
confidence by the example of good officers, 
Yet here is at least one instance where a 
Lattalion of tlic New Army fonght right on, 
from midday till sunset, without ану officers, 

In the centre the Thirty-ninth Infantry 
Brigade and the Twenty-ninth Indian 
Brigade moved along the gullies leading up 
to the Sari Bair ridge, the right movin 
south of the farm on Chunuk Bair, the left 
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„ the north-cast of the farm 
ion of the main ridge 8 85 
cast of Chunuk Bair and the col ate, 211 
north of it. So murderous was the enem М Ы 
fire that little progress could be mane 
though some ground was gained оп te 
spurs to the north-cast of the farm. | ade 

On the left the Fourth Australian Boen 9 
advanced from the Asmak Dere against lc 
lower slopes of Abdul Rahman Bair (a En 
running due north irom 1:0]a Chemen Tepe) 

with the intention of wheeling to its right 

and advancing up the spur. Cunningly 
placed Turkish machine-guns and a strong 
entrenched body of infantry were ready 
for this move, and the brigade were unable to 
get on. At last, on the approach of heavy 
columns of the enemy, the Australians, 
virtually surrounded, and having already 
suffered losses of over 1,000, were withdrawn 
to their original position. Here they st 

at bay, and, though the men were by now 
halî dead with thirst and with fatigue, 
they bloodily repulsed attack after attack 
delivered by heavy columns of Turks. 

So matters stood at noon, Enough had 
been done for honour, and much ground 
had everywhere been gained, Thie expected 
support from Suvla hung fire, but the cap- 
ture of Chunuk Bair was a presage of victory; 
even the troops who had been repulsed 
were quite undefeated — quite full of fight- 
and so it was decided to hold hard as we 
were till nightfall, and then to essay onc 
more grand attack, wherein the footing 
gained on Chunuk Bair would this time Le 
used as a pivot. . 

In the afternoon the battle. slackened, 
excepting always at Lone Pine, where the 
enemy were still coming on iu mass, and 
being mown down by our fire. Elsewhere 
the troops were busy digging and getting up 
water aud food, no child's play, with their 
wretched lines of communication running 
within musketry range of the enemy. 

That evening the New Zealand Brigade, 
with two regiments of New Zealand Mounted 
Rifles, and the Maoris, held Rhododendron 
Spur and the south-western slopes of the 
main knoll of Chunuk Bair. The front 
line was prolonged by the columns of 
General Cox and General Monash (with the 
Fourth Australian Brigade). Behind the 
New Zealanders were the Thirty- eighth 
Brigade in reserve, and in rear of General 
Monash two battalions of the Fortieth 
Brigade. The inner line was held as before, 
and the Twenty-ninth Brigade (less two 
battalions) bad been sent up from Ше 
general reserve, and remained still further 

The columns for the renewed attack w 
composed as follows: B 

No. 1 Column, Brigadier-General Е. Е. 
Johnston.—Twenty-sixth Indian Mountain 
Battery (less one section), the Auckland 
and Wellington Mounted Rifles Regiments 
tlie New Zealand Infantry Brigade, and (T 
Battalions of the Thirteenth Division 

No, 2 Column, Major-General H. V. Cox. 
‘Twenty-first Indian Mountain Battery (less 
опе section) Fourth Australian Brigade 
Thirty-ninth Brigade (less the Sen d 
Gloucesters, relieved), with the Six { 

Battalion South Lancashire Regi ixth 
attached, and the Indian Infantry Briga an 

No. 3 Column, Brigadier-Gencral 4. J. 

Baldwin, Commanding ‘Thirt MH: 
fantry Brigade. Two Бана y-eighth In. 
the Thirty-cighth and Twenty. nem 
gades, and one from the гонан Brigade 
te gon ate on tne о 
co-operation with the other tai апа, 

gain the whole of Chunuk I columns, to 
to the south-east. No фай, and extend 
attack Hill О ur 10 . 2 column was to 
and No. 3 colum: пе Chunuk Bair Tidge, 
Chailak Dere, 8150 es о move from tlie 
column was to make the | E This Jast 
the others were to co-oper, main attack, and 
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the sky. At 5-10 am. this tremendous 
bombardment was to be switched off on to 
the flanks and reverse slopes of the heights. 

General Baldwin's column had assembled 
in the Chailak Dere, апа was moving up 
towards General Jolinston's headquarters, 
Our plan contemplated the massing of this 
column immediately behind the trenches 
held by the New Zealaud Infantry Brigade. 
Thence it was intended to launch the 
battalions in successive lines, keeping them 
as much as possible on the high ground. 
Infinite trouble had been taken to ensure 
that the narrow track should be kept 
clear, guides also were provided; but in 
spite of all pre autions the darkness, the 
rough scrub-covered country, its sheer 
steepness, so delayed the column that they 
were unable to take full advantage of the 
configuration of the ground, and, inclining 
to the left, did not reach the line of the 
Farm Chunuk Bair- till 5-15 a.m. In 
plain English, Baldwin, owing to the dark- 
ness and the awiul country, lost his way 
through no fault of his own. Ilie mischance 
was duc to the fact that time did not admit 
of the detailed careful reconnaissance of 
routes which is so essential where operations 
are to be carried out by night 

And now, under that fine leader, Major 
C. G. Ie Allanson, the Sixth Gurkhas of 
the 29th Indian Infantry Brigade pressed up 
the slopes of Sari Bair, crowned the heights 
of the col between Chunuk Bair and Hill Q, 
viewed far beneath them the waters of the 
Hellespont, viewed the Asiatic shores along 
which motor transport was bringing supplies 
to the lighters. Not only did this battalion, 
as well as some of the Sixth South Lancashire 
Regiment, .reach the crest, but they began 
to attack down the far side of it, firing as 
they went at the fast-retreating спешу. 
But the fortune of war was against us. At 
this supreme moment Baldwin's column was 
still a long way from our trenches on the 
crest of Chunuk Bair, whence they should 
even now have been sweeping out towards О 
along the whole ridge of the mountain. 
And instead of Baldwin's support came 
suddenly a salvo of heavy shell. 

These falling so unexpectedly among the 
stormers threw them into terrible confusion. 
The Turkish commander saw his chance. 
Instantly his troops were rallied and brought 
back in a counter-charge, and the South 
Lancashires and Gurkhas, who had seen the 
promised land, and had seemed for a moment 
to have held victory їп their grasp, were 
forced backwards over the crest, and on to Ше 
lower slopes whence they had first started. 

But where was the main attack—where 
was Baldwin ? When that bold but unlucky 
commander. found he could not possibly 
reach our trenches оп the top of Chunuk 
Bair in time to take effective part in the 
fight, he deployed for attack where lie 
stood . ie. at the farm to the left of the 
New Zealand Brigade's trenches on Rhodo- 
dendron Spur. Now his men were coming 
on in fine style, апа, just as the Turks topped 
Ше ridge with shouts of elation, two com- 
panies of the Sixth East Lancashire Regi- 
ment, together with the Tenth Hampshire 
Regiment, charged up our side of the slope 
with the bayonet. They had gained the 
high 16 8 immediately below the coni- 

anding knoll on Chunuk Bair, and a few 
minutes carlier would have joincd hands 
xin ШЫ то and South Lancashires, 

mm bined with them, would have 
f MY all before them, But the Turks 
high ud M were lining the whole of tlic 
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Maidos, but also the Narrows themselves 
and the roads leading northward to Bulair 
and Constantinople. 

That evening our line ran along Rhohoden- 
dron Spur up to the crest of Chunuk Bair, 
where about 200 yards were occupied and 
held by some 800 men. Slight trenches 
had hastily been dug, but the fatigue of the 
New Zealanders and the fire of the enemy 
had prevented solid work been done. The 
trenches in many places were not More than 
а few inches deep. They were not protected 
by wire. Also many officers are of opinion 
that they had not been well sited in the 
first instance. On the South Airican 
system the main line was withdrawn some 
twenty-five yards írom tlie crest instead 
of being actually on the crest linc itseli, 
and there were not even look-out posts 
along the summit. Boer skirmishers would 
thus have had to show themselves against 
the sky-line before they could annoy. But 
here we were faced by regulars taught to 
attack in mass with bayonet or bomb. 
And the power of collecting overwhelming 
numbers at very close quarters rested with 
whichever side held the true sky-line in force. 

From Chunuk Bair the line ran down 
to the Farm and almost due north to tke 
Asmak Dere southern watershed, whence it 
continued westward to the sea near Asmak 
Kuyu. Оп the right the Australian Division 
was still holding its line, and Lone Pine 
was still being furiously attacked. The 
First Australian Brigade was now reduced 
Irom 2,900 to 1,000, and the total casualties 
up to 8 p.m. on the oth amounted to about 
8,300. But the troops were still in extra- 
ordinarily good heart, and nothing could 
damp their keeuness, The only discontent 
shown was by men who were kept in reserve, 

During the night of the oth-1oth the New 
Zealand and New Army troops on Chunuk 
Pair were relieved. For three days and 
three nights they had been ceaselessly 
fighting. They were half dead with fatigue. 
Their lines of communication started from 
sea level, ram across trackless ridges and 
ravines to an altitude of 800 fect, and were 
exposed all the way to snipers’ fire aud 
artillery bombardment. It had become 
imperative, therefore, to get them cnough 
food, water, aud rest ; and for this purpose 
it was imperative also to withdraw them. 
Chunuk Bair, which they had so mag- 
nificently held, was now handed over to 
two battalions of the Thirtcenth Division, 
which were connected by the Tenth Hamp- 
shire Regiment with the troops at the Farm. 
General Sir William Birdwood is emphatic 
on the point that the nature of the ground 
is such that there was no room on the crest 
for more than this body of 800 to.1,000 rifles. 

The two battalions of the New Army 
chosen to hold Chunuk Bair were the Sixth 
Loyal North Lancashire Regiment and the 
Fifth Wiltshire Regiment. The first. of 
these arrived in good time and occupied the 
trenches, liven in the darkness their com- 
mandiug officer, Licutenant-Colonel Levinge, 
recognised how dangerously these trenches 
were sited; and he began at once to dig 
observation posts on the actual crest and to 
Strengthen the defences where he could. 
But he had not time given him to do much. 
The second battalion, the Wiltshires, were 
delayed by the intricate country. They 
did not reach the edge of the entrenchment 
until 4 a.m., and were then told to lie 
down in what was believed, crroncously, 
to be a covered position. 

At daybreak on Tuesday, ioth August, 
the Turks delivered a grand attack from the 
line Chunuk Bair Hill Q against these two 
battalions, already weakened in numbers. 
though not in spirit, by previous fighting. 
First our men were shelled by every епошу 
gun, and then, at 5-30 a.m., were S 
by a huge column, consisting of no less t jam 
a full division plus a regiment of tlirec 
battalions. The North Lancashire шеп were 
simply overwhelmed in their snalloy 
trenches by sheer weight of num син 
whilst the Wilts, who were caught ou 
in the open, were literally almost annihi- 
lated, ‘The ponderous masses of the спои 
swept over the crest, turned the right бап : 
of our liue below, swarmed round the 
Hampshires and General Baldwin's Eo 
which had to give ground, and were only 
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Now it was our turn, ‘The warships aud 
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tion, and an iron rain 
gullies, y tried to re-form in the 

Not here only did the Turks pay dearly 
for their recapture of the vital crest, Enemy 
reinforcements continued to move u 
Battleship Hill under heavy and eee 
fire fram Our guns, and still tlicy kept top- 
ping the ridges aud pouring down tlie 
Western slopes of the Chunuk Bair as ii 
determined to regain everything they had 
lost. But once they were over tlie crest 
they became exposed not only to the full 
blast oi the guus, naval and military, but 
also to a battery of ten machine-guns 
belonging to the New Zealand Infantry 
Brigade, which played upon their serricd 
ranks at close range until the barrels were 
red-hot. Euormous losses were inflicted, 
especially by these ten machine-guns ; and 
of the swarms which had once fairly crossed 
the crest line only the merest handiul 
ever straggled back to their own side of 
Chunuk Bair. 

At this same time strong forces of the 
enemy (forces which I had reckoned would 
have been held back to meet our advance 
from Suvla Bay) were hurled against the 
Farm and the spurs to tke north-east, where 
there arose a conflict so deadly that it may be 
considered as the climax of the four days’ 
fighting for the ridge. Portions of our line 
were pierced and the troops driven cleau 
down the hill, At the foot of the hill the 
шеп were rallied by Staff Captain Street, 
who was there supervising the transport of 
food aud water. Without a word, un- 
hesitatingly, they followed him back to the 
Farm, where they plunged again into the 
midst of that series of struggles in which 
generals fought in the ranks and men 
dropped their scientific weapons and caught 
one another by the throat. So desperate 
a battle cannot be described. The Turks 
came on again and again, fighting magnifi- 
cently, calling upon the name of God. 
Our men stood to it, and maintained, by 
many a deed of daring, the old рачы 
of their race. There was mo flinching. 
"They died їп tlie ranks where they stood. 

Here Generals Cayley, Baldwin, - and 
Cooper and all their gallant men achieved 
great glory. On this bloody ficld fell 
Brigadier-General Baldwin, who carned his 
first laurels оп Cæsar's Camp at Ladysmith. 
There, too, fell Brigadier-General Cooper, 
badly wounded; and there, too, fell 
Licutenant-Colonel M. II. Nunn, сош- 
mandiug the Ninth Worcestershire Regi- 
ment; Iieutenant-Colonel Н. С. Levinge, 
commanding the Sixth Loyal North Lau- 
cashire Regiment; aud Licutenant-Colonel 
J. Carden, commanding the Fifth Wiltshire 
Regiment, 

Towards this supreme struggle the 
absolute last two battalions irom the 
zeneral Reserve were now hurried, but by 
10 a.m, the effort of the enemy was spent. 
Soon their shattered remnants began to 
trickle back, leaving a track of corpses 
behind them, and by night, except prisoners 
or wounded, no live Turk was left upon our 
side of tlic slope. 
= ваше diy 1oth August, two attacks, 
опе in the morning and the other iu the 
afternoon, were delivered on our positions 
along the Asmak Dere and Damakjelik Bair. 
Both were repulsed with heavy loss by, tlie 
Fourth Australian Brigade and the Fourth 
South Wales Borderers, the men of the 
New Army showing all the steadiness of 
veterans, Sad to say, the Donee о 
their intrepid leader, Lieutenant-Colone 
Gillespie, in the course of this affair. = 

By evening the total casualties of Gene ral 
Birdwood's force had reached 12,000, and 
; a very large proportion of officers, 
included a very large prop Nei Ari 
The Thirteenth Division of the 2 ee 2 пу, 

ider Major-General Shaw, had alone los 
Eu a grand total of 10,500. 
6,000 out of a gra is staff. Ten 
Baldwin was Foie дїй а 186 d had 
commanding оа 8 fighting. effectives. 
disappearet and the Worcesters had lost 


"he Warwicks x 
T ie 5 single officer, The old 


Corradi Visto. eon. vl e фронт 


loss of more than 25 
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completely falsified. The Thirteenth Divi- 
sion and the Twenty-ninth Brigade of the 
Tenth (Irish; Division had lost more than 
twice that proportion, and, in spirit, were 
game for as much more fighting as might 
be required. But physically, though Bird- 
Wood's forces were Prepared to hold all they 
had got, they were now too exhausted to 
attack— at least until they had rested and 
reorganised, So far they had held on ta 
all they had gained, excepting only the 
footholds on the ridge between Chunuk 
Bair and Hill О, momientarily carried by the 
Gurkhas, and the salient of Chunuk Bair 
itself, which they had retained for forty- 
cight hours, Unfortunately, these two 
pieces of ground, small and worthless as 
they seemed, were Worth, according to the 
etliics of war, 10,000 lives, for һу their loss 


or retention they just marked the difference 


between an important success and a signal 
victory. 

At times I had thought of throwing my 
reserves into this stubborn central battle 
where probably they would have turned the 
scale. But cach time the Water trouble 
made me give up the idea, all ranks at Anzac 
heing reduced to one pint a day. True 
thirst is a sensation unknown to the dwellers 
in cool, well-watered England. But at 
Anzac, when mules with water“ pakhals ” 
arrived at the front, the men would rush 
up to them in swarms, just to lick the 
moisture that had exuded through the 
canvas bags. It will be understood, then, 
that until wells had been discovered under 
the freshly-won hills. the reinforcing oí 
Anzac by even so much as a brigade was 
unthinkable. 

The grand coup had not come off. The 
Narrows were still out of sight and bevond 
ficld-gun range. But this was uot the fault 
of Licutenant-General Birdwood or any of 
the officers and men under his command. 
No mortal can command success; Lieu- 
tenant-General Birdwood had done all that 
mortal шап сап do to deserve it. The wav 
in which he worked out his instructions into 
practical arrangements and dispasitions 
upon the terrain reflect Ший credit upon his 
military capacity. I also wish to bring to 
your Lordship's notice the valuable services 
of Major-General Godley, commanding the 
New Zealand and Australian Division. He 
had under him at опе time a force amounting 
to two divisions, which he handled with 
conspicuous ability. Major-General E. C. 
Shaw, commanding Thirteenth Division, 
also rose superior to all the trials and tests 
of these trying days. His calm and sound 
judgment proved to be of the preatest 
value throughout the arduous fighting 1 
have recorded. 

As for the troops, the joyous alacrity with 
which they faced danger, wounds and death, 
as if they were some new form of exciting 
recreation, has astonished me—old cam- 
paigner as am. I will say no more, leaving 
Major-General Godley to speak for what 
happened under his eyes: I cannot close 
my report," he says, * without placing on 
record my unbounded admiration of the 
work performed, aud the gallantry displayed, 
by the troops and their leaders during tlie 
severe fighting involved in these operations. 
Though the Australian, New Zealand, and 
Iudian units had been confined to trench 
duty in a cramped space for some four 
months, and though the troops of the New 
Armies had only just landed from a sea 
voyage, and шапу of them had not been 
previously under fire, I do not believe that 
any troops in the world could have accom- 
plished more. АП ranks vied with one 
another in the performance of gallant deeds, 
aud more than worthily upheld the best 
traditions of the British Army.” 

Although the Sari Bair ridge was the key 
to the whole of my tactical conception, and 
although the temptation to view this vital 
Anzac battle at closer quarters was very 
hard to resist, there was nothing iu its course 
or conduct to call for my personal inter- 
vention, 


——— — 


IV.—THE LANDING AT SUVLA. 


The conduct of the operations which were 
to be based upon Suvla Bay was entrusted 
to Lieutenant-General the Hon. Sir Р. 
Stopford. At his disposal was posal the 
Ninth Army Corps, less the Thirteenth 
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Division and the Twenty-ninth Brigade of 
he Tenth Division. E 
} We believed that the Turks were still 
unsuspicious about Suvla, and that their 
only defences near that part of the coast 
were a girdle of trenches round Lala Baba, 
and a few unconnected lengths of fire trench 
on Hill 10 and on the hills forming the 
northern arm of the bay, There was no 
wire. Inland a small work had been con- 
structed on Yilghin Burnu (locally, known 
as Chocolate Hills), E a iew guns ad 1755 
laced u «these hills, as well as u 
email Общ Tepe, whence they could be 
bronght into action cither against the 
beaches of Suvla Bay or against any attempt 
from Anzac to break out northwards and 
attack Chunuk Bair. 

The numbers of the enemy allotted for 
the defence of the Suvla and Ejelmer areas 
{including the troops in the Anafarta 
villages, but exclusive of the general 
reserves in rear of the Sari Bair) were sup- 
posed to be under 4,000. Until the Turkish 
version of these events is in our hands it is 
not pcssible {o be certain of the accuracy of 
this estimate. All that can be said at 
present is that my Intelligence 77 
were wonderfully exact in their figures as 
a rule, and that, in the case in question, 
cvents, the reports made m prisoners, &c., 
&c., seem to show that tlie forecast was 
correct 


Arrangements for the landing of the Ninth 
Corps at Suvla were worked out in minute 
detail by my General Headquarters Staff 
in collaboration witli the staff of Vice- 
Admiral de Robcck, and every n 
was taken io ensure that the destination 
of the troops was kept secret up to the last 
moment. 

Whilst concentrated at the island of 
Imbros the spirit ond physique of the 
Eleventh Division had impressed me very 
favourably. They were to lead off the 
landing. From Imbros they were to be 
ferried over to the peninsula in destroyers 
aud motor-lighters. Disembarkation was 
to begin at 10-30 p.m., hali-an-hour later 
than the attack on the Turkish outposts on 
the northern flank of Anzac, and I was 
sanguine enough to hope that the elaborate 
plan we had worked out would enable three 
complete brigades of infantry to be set 
ashore by daylight. Originally it had been 
intended that all three brigades should land 
on the beach immediately south of. Nibru- 
nesi Point, but in deference to the representa- 
tions of the Corps Commander I agreed, 

unfortunately, as it turned out, to one 
brigade being landed inside the bay. 

The first task of the Ninth Corps was to 
scize апа hold the Chocolate and Ismail 
Oglu Hills, together with the high ground 
on the north and east of Suvla Bay. If the 
landing went off smoothly, and if my 
information regarding the strength of the 
спешу were correct, I hoped that these hills, 
with their guns, might be well in our posses- 
sion before daybreak. In that case T hoped, 
further, that the first division which landed 
would be strong enough to picket and hold 
all the important heights within artillery 
‘range of the bay, when General Stopford 
would be able to direct the remainder of his - 
force, as it became available, through the 
Auafartas to Ше east of the Sari Вай, 
where it should soon smash the mainspring 
of the Turkish opposition to Anzacs. 


ARRANGEMENTS FOR THE LANDING. 


_ Un the zend July I issued secret. instruc- 
tions апа tables showing thc eem 
craft available for the Ninth Corps Com- 
mander, their capacity, and the points 
whereat the troops could be disembarked ; 
also what numbers of troops, animals, 
vehicles, and stores could be landed simul. 
taneously. The allocation of to 
the ships and boats was left to General 
Stopford’s own discretion, subject only to 
mim agendes, ош уйе the order of the 

arkation might not hay icd wi 
i order pi ux dran e tallicd with 

le factors governing the hour of landi 
were: First, that по craft could 0 
Kephalos Bay before dark (about 9 p.m.) ; 
secondly, that nothing could be done which 
would attract the attention of the enemy 
before то pm the moment when the ouí- 
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— the original landing, the luck of 


calm weather favoured us, and all the 


embarkation arrangements at Kephalos 


> E Royal Navy in their 
were carried out ЭУ in The Eleventh Divi- 


hip-shape sty! 
ЧОП quA fob landed at three plac 
designated and shown оп the map as 5 h 
B. and C. Destroyers were told off for 
these landing places, each destroyer towing 


a steam lighter and picket-boat. Every 
xem ate dowsed, and as they neared 
the shore the destroyers were to slip their 
motor-lighters and  picket-boats,, which 
would then take the beach and discharge 
direct on to it. The motor-lighters were 
new acquisitions since the first landing, 
and were to prove of the greatest possible 
assistance. They moved five knots an hour 
under their own engines, and carried 500 
men, as well as stores of ammunition and 
water. After lending their passengers they 
were to return to the destroyers, and in 
опе trip would empty them also. Ketches 
with service launches and transport Ше- 
boats were to follow the destroyers and 
anchor at the entrance of the bay, so that 
in case of accidents or delays to any one of 
the motor-lighters a picket-boat could be 
sent at once to a ketch to pick up a tow 
of lifeboats and take the place of a disabled 
motor-lighter. These ketches and tows 
were afterwards to be used for evacuating 
the wounded. 

H.M.S. Endymion and H.M.S. Theseus, 
cach carrying a thousand men, were also to 
sail from Imbros, after the destroyers, апа, 
lying off the beach, were to discharge their 
troops directly the motor-lighters—three to 
cach ship were ready to convey the men to 
the shore, i. e., after they had finished dis- 
embarking their own loads and those of 
the destroyers. When this was donc—i.c., 
after three trips—the motor-lighters would 
be free to go on transporting guns, stores, 
mules, &c. 

The following craft brought up the rear: 

(1) Two ketches, cach towing four horse- 
boats carrying four 18-pounder guns and 
twenty-four horses. 

(2) One ketch, towing horse-boats with 
0 Pores; 

3 e sloop Aster, with 500 men, i - 
a lighter containing eight UE МШЕ 
m [ш 1 5 towing horse“ boats, 

ei 18-pounder 

SEVERI M horses, ре Eu ала 

ater-lighters, towed by a 
were also timed to E A Aen 
daylight. When they had been emptied 
they were to return at once to Ke hai 
to refill from the parent water-shi cn 

A specially fitted-ont steamer, the Prah 
with stores (shown by our experien f 
25th April to be most necessar "f 0 
water-pumps, hose, tanks, troughs, e 3! ie 
ing tools, and all ordnance stores теш. 
for the prompt devel F 
spri : ‘opment of wells or 

Prings— was also sent to Suvla. 


ARRANGEMENTS FOR SUPPLY, 


When originally I conceived i 
red tI 
Hes туноп; one of tlie 5 5 8 1 te 3 
pe sened was that of the water su ly 
е Biyuk Anafarta valley and the Suvia 


Plain. Experience at A 
quite clearly that tlie vie e аво be 


d be counted u 
AS. information I epum re 
Dut, in case of accidents, and to been 


te Secure 1 recep- 

aiar , includin 

fu nk 15 camel tanks, water” bags 
Supplementing these 


Water ships, all under naval control qo ап 


ts 
posi on 1 pete faik of the Anzac position by arrangement with 
General Stopford next framed his orders {her sibility of the ar y Admiral, the 
CC-0. /апдатб В} поне ерау Gang 
and “the 


Ut by hostile shell, but redeemed, I am proud 
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[^ 5 js 
of Ше water to Ше troop? pig! 

the navy undertaking to bring the rc 
lighters to the shore to replace the emp une 
ones, thus providing a continuous supp] ү 
Finally, 3,700 mules, together with 17.310 


watcr carts, were rovided for Anzac af pin 
Suvla—this in а 


dition to 950 шщ 
already at Anzac. Representatives of. Че 
Director of Supplies and Transport ш nde 
Suvla aud Anzac an. sent to allot 114 WS 
nsport which was to be used for carryit fe 
75 SRatever was most needed by unf wich 
ashore, whether water, food, or ammunitig] 30 
This statement, though necessarily brig Jui 
will, I hope, suffice to throw some light аро gibt 
the complexity of the arrangements оце} арро 
out beforehand iu order, so far as Wa gan 
humanly possible, to combat the disorganisy «hol 
tion, the hunger, and the thirst which {i nec 
in wait for troops landing оп а liostilgtent 
beach. deep 
On the evening of 6th August the ritit 
Division sailed on its short journey fror ong 
Imbros (Kephalos) to Suvla Bay, anexsab 
meeting with no mischance, the landin®, to 
took place, the brigades of Ше Elevent I pi 
Division getting ashore practically simu сел 
tancously ; the Thirty-second and Thirty: с р 
third Brigades at B aud C beaches, thi pt 
Thirty-fourth at A beach. eral 
The surprise of the Turks was complete” and 
At B and C the beaches were found to b? 
admirably suited to our purpose, aud ther: pu 
was no opposition. The lauding at A wa". opi 
more dificult, both because of the shog~ P 
water and because there the Turkish pisket ™ 1 
and sentries—the normal guardians of thd 
coast were on the alert aud active. Ѕошќ fights 
of the lighters grounded a good way fronit I 
the shore, and men had to struggle toward: € 
the beach in as much as four feet six inch? 20 
of water. Ropes in several instances wer 
carried from the lighters to the shore te 50 
help to sustain the heavily-accoutrec smal 
infantry. To add to the difficulties of the-tali 
Thirty-fourth Brigade the lighters саше G 
under flanking rifle fire from the Turkiskz b 
outposts at Lala Baba and Ghazi Babás | 
The enemy even, knowing every inch di place 
the ground, crept down in the very darkzere | 
night on to the beach itself, mingling witli? of i 
our troops and getting between our firingt pet 
line and its supports. | tea 
Fortunately, the number of these enterpris- of | 
ing foes was but few, and an end was soon ray 
ut to their activity on the actual beaches qj 
y the sudden storming of Lala Babar; 
from the south. This attack was carried ouf H 10 
by the Ninth West Yorkshire Regiment; ү 
and the Sixth Yorkshire Regiment, both of x 
the Thirty-second Brigade, which had landed: ЕЕ 
nt B beach and marched up along the coast; Үр 
The assault succeeded at once, and without td 
much loss, but both battalions deserve 
great credit for the way it was delivered: 


distribution 


itty 
in the inky darkness of the night. ist 

The Thirty-second Brigade was now 10 
pushed оп to tlie support of the Thirty-fourth . 
Brigade, which was held up by another 35! 
outpost of the enemy on Hill ro (117 R. f 
and S.), and it is feared that some of the Sii 
losses which occurred here were due to Хо 
misdirected fire. While this fighting was Ul 
still in progress the Eleventh Battalion £ of 
Manchester Regiment, of the Thirty-fourth! А 
Brigade, was advancing northwards in very} ‘Sk 
fine style, driving the enemy opposed tol Sa) 
them back along the ridge of the Karakol at 
Dagh towards the Kiretch Тере Sirt. $e 
Beyond doubt, these Lancashire men earned 
much distinction, fighting with great pluck 1 
and grit against an enemy not very | QÎ 
numerous perhaps, but having an immense 
шаре in knowledge of the ground, 
i as they got level with Hill 10 it grew 1%, 
lig t enough to see, and the enemy began 
авна No опе seems to have been present * 
who could take hold of the two brigades, EY 
Thirty-second and Thirty-fourth, and |. 
Sene them in a concerted and cohesive n 
7 7 Consequently there was confusion (Й 

nd hesitation, increased by gorse fires | | 


to report, by the conspicuously fine, soldierly f 
The wk of several T individual battalions. 
were b ole of the Turks locally available 
encour oW in the field, and they were i 
of Warped to counter-attack by the signs 

i ation, but the Ninth Lancashire 
Regimen and the Eleventh Manchester 
iid 115 E Шеш оп witl the bayonet, 
tlie flaming "ill Hiem back in disorder ove 
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о eT 
eplace us As the infantry were thus makin 


mtinyg Че two Highland Mountain 1 d en 
gether S le battery, Fifty-ninth Brigada rs d 
d for хета Artillery, w. at H DONA 


ng, and with the daw, 
SIX battalions of "de 
Tang, ill, from Mityl 

S ill, Mitylene, 

m al, Here, perhaps, I may be allowed 
1550 for слу gratitude to the В 
155 ed lyiare in this remarkable achiey 
» OF ammeell as a very natural pride at 


: the disa. the 
thirst qase distant 120 miles, took place at the 


5 on a;ery psychological moment er sw 
‘as most needed, namely, at break of RT 


Lugust t The intention of the Corps Com: m 
1 папа 
1 journer as to keep the Tenth Division on the eft, 


: Herne 

j ' lar attalion: 

1d and ie Tenth Division at A beacli, and, UE 

S bé ach, risadier-OGeneral Hill, he told him that as 
he left of the Thirty-fourth Brigade was 

cing hard pressed he should Bet into touch 


Jose, 
ding 
of the 
Turkish 
ardians troops at 
active. 


uggle (сепсе were caused loss, delay, and fatiguc. 
[cet sir Also tlie angle of direction from which 
nstancshese fresh troops entered the fight was 
the shot nearly so effective. 
rily-acc! The remainder of the Tenth Division, 
culties тее battalions (from Mudros) and with 
ighters Шеш the G. O. C., Lieutenant-General Sir 

the T3. Mahon, began to arrive, and the Naval 

Ghazi nutlorities having discovered a suitable 
very m anding place near Ghazi Baba, these bat- 
IC very zalions were landed there, together with one 
lingling24ttalion of the Thirty-first. Brigade, which 
п our ad not yet been sent round to C beach. 

y this means it was hoped that both the 
ase eutebrigades of the Tenth Division would be 
nd wasable to rendezvous about a mile.to the 
tual beuorth-west of Hill то. 

Lala | After the defeat of the enemy round and 
- f about Hill 10, they retreated in an casterl 
car jrection towards Sulajik and Kuchu 
3 кАпаапа Ova, followed by the Thirty- 
ent, fourth and Thirty-second Brigades of the 
Һай Eleventh Division, and by the Thirty-first 
gt IC Brigade of the Tenth Division, which had 
nd “entered into the fight, not, as the Corpa 
ns déCommander had intended, on the left of the 
S denmEleventh Division, but between Hill ro and 
it. the Salt Lake. I have failed їп my 

Was endeavours to get some live human detail 
irty-about the fighting which followed, but I 
y am understand from the Corps Commander that 
о (the brunt of it fell upon the Thirty. first 
mie d Brigade of the Tenth (Irish) Division which, 
re duconsisted of the Sixth Royal Inniskilling 
uting Fusiliers, the Sixth Royal Irish Fusiliers, 

Battand the Sixth Royal Dublin Fusiliers, the 
rty ſe last · named рана being attached to the 

in'Thirty-first Brigade. 

558 By the du Geucral Hammersley 1155 
Ka Seizéd Vilghin Burnu (Chocolate Hills) а Er 
epe n fight for which lie specially 8 
en e the Sixth Lincoln Regiment and the Sit 1 

‚т Border Regiment, At the same time Пе 
x reported that lie was nable to Tem 

yards the vital point, 

img farther progress Ne nightfall his brigade 
und and the кау first Brigade were exten 
At from about Hetman Chair through Chaco ie 
z K Trills Sulajik, to near Kucai АПАЕ Еа К 

Tui ne day Sir B. Mahot : 
эп s itd attack ШОЛ the Kiretch Tepe Sirt 
“th, аре їп support of tlie Eleventh Battalion 

Manchester Regiment, and, takin brun. 
ШЙ small trenches en route, secured anc 


і. ра М SM ending front 
Se * lished himself on a position e high 


uP, the sea about 135 p., through £ 
7 ground about the p. of. Kiretch Rie Ea 
(ali: to about 135 Z. 8. In front of Hin aly 
ай ridge, he reported the enemy to strongly 
'Y entrenched. The Sixth Royal ма 
=) Fusiliers have been named Be EA. 
ad special distinction here. INO 

i Was well carried out by the Ir 


p difficult ground against ап enemy: 
WM 


—500 to 


„ under Brigadier-General Э 
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790 Gend. ie 
land, erie —favoured by the lie of the 


The weather w 
aS ve 
troops suffered mu 
ch 
Except at tlie Sod T eL 9f water, 


the Kiretch Tepe Sirt ridge, 


(i ms to have been 
owing to the enemy’ : 
хапе of tat йон; which, edd Fa а 
ature to t y 
was inevitable, T vwipaigner; partly it 
Sucl a state of thi 
thc зше dependent on 1 Бе D 
rater А 
Pakhals, dee (0 the beaches in tins, 

Undoubtedly, the di { : 
water to tlie advancing teocee a ET 
of great difficulty, and one which required 
not only well-worked-out Schemes fro 
Corps and Divisional Stafis, but also ener 
and experience on the part of those who 144 
to put them into practice. As it turned 
out, and judging merely hy results, I regret 
to say that the measures actually takes iu 
regard to the distribution proved to be 
inadequate, and that suffering and dis- 
organisation ensued. The disembarkation 
of artillery liorses was therefore ‘at once 
and rightly, postponed by the Corps Com- 
mander, in order that mules might be landed 
to carry up water. 

And now General Stopford, recollecting 
the vast issues which hung upon his success 
in forestalling the enemy, urged his Divi- 
sional Commanders to push on. Otherwise, 
as he saw, all the advantages of the Surprise 
landing must be nullified? But the Divi- 
sional Commanders belicved themselves, it 
Seems, to be unable to move. Their men, 
they said, were exhausted by their efforts 
of the night of the 6th-7th, and by the 
action of the 7th. The want of water had 
told on the new troops. The distribution 
from the beaches had not worked smoothly. 

In some cases the hose had been pierced 
by individuals wishing to fill their own 
bottles; in others, lighters had grounded 
so far from the beach that men swam out to 
fill batches of water-bottles. All this had 
added to the disorganisation in@vitable after 
a night landing, followed by fights here and 
there with an enemy scattered over a 
country to us unknown. These pleas for 
delay were perfectly well founded. But it 
seems to have been overlooked that the 
half-defeated Turks in front of us were 
equally exhausted and disorganised, and 
that an advance was the simplest and 
swiftest method of solving the water trouble 
and every other sort of trouble. Be this 
as it may, the objections overbore the 
Corps Commander's resolution. Не had 
now got ashore three batteries (two of 
them mountain batteries, aud the great 
guus of the ships were ready to speak at his 

mest. But it was lack of artillery ‘support 
which finally decided him. to acquicsce in 
a policy of going slow, which, by the time 
it reached the troops, became translated 
into a period of inaction. The Divisional 
Gencrals were, in fact, informed that, in 
view of the inadequate artillery support, 
zeneral Stopford did not wish them to make 

frontal attacks on entrenched positions, but 
desired them, as far as was possible, to 105 
and turn any trenches which were met хары 
Within the terms of this instruction lies t к 
root of our failure to make use of the price- 
less daylight hours of the Sth of Mim 

Normally, it шау be correct to say bé 
iu modern warfare infantry cannot 
expected to advance without artillery pre- 
arati in a landing on a hostile 
paration. But b X. The 
shore the order has to be inverte uitable 
infantry must advance and seize a sull аз S 
osition to cover the lauding and to provide 

artillery positions for the main шш 
The very existence of the force, ig wa ер 
supply, "its facilities for munit ous 100 
supplies, its power to текс п ble 
су depend оп Ше iniantry being а : d 
iustantly to make mc amens 
without the aid of the artillery othe 


can be supplied for the purpose by floating 


batteries. ition that should take 
This i condition that 
ТА 1 5 of a covering force 
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a And inerti ‘vai 
Late in the 17 of the sth [ein 
à n ew guns which had 
d action during the day. Beyond Mods 
dozen shells йгоррей from very long range 
into the hay int е early morning ni the 8th 
= спешу artillery fired that day in the 
uvla area. The guns had evidently been 
E back, lest they should bc captured 
When we pushed forward, As for the 
cutrenched positions, these, in the ordinary 
acceptance of the term, were non-existent, 
The General Staff Officer whom I had sent 
on to Suvla carly in the morning of the Sth 
reported by telegraph the absence of hostile 
gun-fire, the small amount of rifle fire 
and the enemy's apparent weakness. He 
also drew attention to the inaction of our 
own troops, and to the fact that golden 
Opportunities were being missed. Before 
this message arrived at General Head- 
quarters I had made up my mind, from 
the Corps Commander's own reports, that 
all Was not well at Suvla. There was risk 
in cutting myself adrift, even temporarily, 
from touch with the operations at Anzac 
and Helles; but I did my best to provide 
against any sudden call by leaving Major- 
General W. P. Braithwaite, my Chief of the 
General Staff, in charge, with instructions 
to keep me closely informed oi events 
at the other two ironts; and, having done 
this, I took ship and set out for Suvla. 
On arrival at about 5 p.m. I boarded 
H. M. S. Jonquil, where I found corps head- 
quarters, and where General Stopford 
informed me that the General Officer com- 
manding Eleventh Division was confident 
of success in an attack he was to make at 
dawn the next morning (the 9. I felt 
no such confidence. Beyond a small ad- 
vance by a part of the Eleventh Division 
between tlie Chocolate Hills and Ismail 
Oglu Tepe, aud some further progress a'ong 
the Kiretch Tepe Sirt ridge by the Tenth 
Division, the day of the 8th had been lost. 
The commander of the Eleventh Division 
had, it seems, ordered strong patrols їс be 
pushed forward so as to make good all the 
strong positions in advance which could be 
occupied without serious fighting; but, as 


he afterwards “little was done 
in this respect.” Thus a priceless twelve 


hours had already gone to help the chances 
of the Turkish reinforcements which were, 
I knew, both from naval and aerial sources, 
actually on the march for Suvla. But 
when I urged that even now, at the eleventh 
hour, the Eleventh Division should make a 
voncerted attack проп the hills, I was met 
by a ноп possumus. The objections of the 
morning were no longer valid ; the men were 
now well rested, watered, and fed. But 
the Divisional Commanders disliked the 
idea of an advance by night, and General 
Stopford did not care, it seemed, to force 
their hands. ~ 
So it came about that I was driven to sce 
whether I could not, myself, put concentra- 
tion of effort and purpose into the direction 
of the large number of men ashore. Tlics 
Corps Commander made no objection. He 
declared himself to be as eager as T could be 
to advance. The representations made by 
the Divisional Commanders had seemed to 
him insuperable. If I could see my way 
to get over them по one would be more 
pleased thau himself, у 
Accompanied by Commodore Roger Keyes 
aud Lieutenaut-Colonel Aspinall, of the 
Headquarters General Staff, I lauded оп 
the beach, where all seemed quict and peace- 
ful, and saw the Commander of the Ricventh 
Division, Major-General Hammersley. I 
warned him the sands were running out 
fast, and that by dawn the high ground to 
his front might very likely be occu led in 
force by the enemy. He saw the anger, 
but declared it was a physical impossibility 
at so late an hour (6 p.m.) to get out orders 
for a night attack, the troops being угу 
much scattered. There was no of ker . 
difficulty now, but this was паррак = 
lie could not recast his ere get iem 
his troops : 
5 the Thirty-second, was, so General 
Hammersley admitted, more or less со 
centrated, and ready to шоуе. The Genera 
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inion I set much value, was consulted. 
He agreed that the Thirty-second Bri ide 

was now iu a position to act. I, therefore, 

issued a direct order that, even ii it were 
only with this Thirty-second Brigade, the 
advance should begin at the earliest possible 
moment, so that a portion at least of the 

Eleventh Division should anticipate the 

Turkish reiniorcements on the heights and 

dig themselves im there mpon some good 

tactical point. г 

In taking upon myself the serious respon: 
sibility of thus dealing with a detail of 
divisional tactics 1 was careful to limit the 
scope of the interference. Beyond directing 
that the one brigade which was reported 
ready to move at once should try and make 

| the heights before the enemy got on 

to them I did nothing, and said not a word 
calculated to modify or in any way affect 
the attack already planned for the morning. 
Ont of the thirteen battalions which were 
to have advanced against the heights at 
dawn, four were now to anticipate that 
movement by trying to make good the 
key of the enemy's position at once and 
under cover of darkness. 

I have not been able to get a clear and 
coherent account of the doings oi the Thirty- 
second Brigade: but I have established the 
fact that it did not actually commence its 
advance till 4 a.m. on the oth of August. 
The reason given is that the units of the 
brigade were scattered. Iu General Stop- 
ford’s despatch he says that, “ One company 
of the Sixth East Yorks, Pioneer Battalion 
succeeded in getting to the top of the hill 
north of Anafarta Sagir, but the rest of the 
battalion and the Thirty-second Brigade 
were attacked from both flanks during their 
advance, aud fell back to a line north and 
south of Sulajik. Very few of the leading 
company or of the Royal Engineers who 
accompanied it got back, and that evening 
the strength of the battalion was nine officers 
and 380 men.“ 

After their retirement from the hill north 
of Anafarta Sagir (which commanded the 
whole battlefield) this duo cr Brigadc 
then still marked the high-water level of 
the advance made at dawn by the rest of 
the division. When their first retirement 
was completed they had to fall back further, 
So as to come into line with the most forward 
of their comrades. The inference seems 
clear. Just as the Thirty-second Brigade 

in their advance met with markedly less 
Opposition than the troops who attacked 
an hour and a half later, so, had they 
themselves started earlier, they would 
probably have experienced less opposition. 
Further, it seems reasonable to suppose that 
had the complete division started. at 4 a.m. 
on tlie oth, or, better still, at 10 p.m. оп 
the 8th, they would have made good the 
whole of the heights in front of them. 

That night I stayed at Suvla, preferring to 
drop direct cable contact with шу operations 
as a whole to losing touch with a corps 
battle which seemed to be going wrong. 

At dawn on the gth I watched General 
Hammersley's attack, and very soon 
realised, by the well-sustained artillery fire 
of the enemy (so silent the previous day) 
and by the volume of the musketry, that 
Turkish reinforcements had arrived; that 
with the renewed confidence caused by 
our long delay the guns had been brought 
back; and that, after all, we were fore- 
stalled. This was a bad moment. Our 
attack failed; our losses were very serious. 
The enemy’s enfilading shrapnel fire seemed 
to he specially destructive and demoralising, 
the shell bursting low and all along our linc. 
1 alter time. it Pia back our attack 

ust as it scemed upon the point of making 
good. The Thirty-third Brigade at first 
made most hopeful progress in its attempt 
io seize Ismail Oglu Tepe. Some of the 
leading troops gained the summit, and were 
able to look over on to the other side, 
Many Turks were killed here. Then the 
centre seemed to give way. 

Whether this was the result of the 
say, 
ап order to retire came up from the rear, the 
result was equally fatal to success. As the 
centre fell back tlic steady, gallant behaviour 
of the Sixth Battalion Border Regiment 
and the Sixth Battalion Lincoln Regiment 
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i specially notewortliy. 
Se en ki уо did much to harass and 
Mu er our troops. When the 5 
Second Brigade fell back before AM 
from the slopes of the m nor or re he 
i the ctio 
MES cook ip. thie line north and south 


they took uj ша 

0 Sulajik. Here their left was pro 
Eel 57 ET of the e 
Brigade. which came up to their suppor 8 
The line was later on prolonged by 11 
remainder of the Thirt y-fourtlt Brigade aud 


ions е igade of tlic 
two battalions of the 159th Brigac с 
Fifty-third Division. ‘Their right was con- 


a ‘i he Chocolate Hills by the 
nected with the nen 10 


Thirty-third Brigade on the pos 
which they had returned after their repulse 


‘om the upper slopes of Ismail Oglu Tepe 
d Rane of 1 aits which 1 part in this 
engagement acquitted themselves very 
TEP I d I have not had sufficient 
detail given me to enable me to mention 
them by name. The Divisional Commander 
speaks with appreciation of one íreslly- 
landed battalion of the Fifty-third Division, 
a Hereford battalion, presumably the 1/181 
Herefordshire, which attacked with im- 
petuosity and courage between IIetman 
Chair and Kaslar Chair, about Azmak 
Dere, on the extreme right of his line. 

During the night of the 8th-9tli and early 
morning of the oth, the whole, of the Fifty- 
third (Territorial) Division (my general 
reserve) had arrived aud disembarked. I 
had ordered it up to Suvla, hoping that by 
adding its strength to the Ninth Corps 
General Stopford might still be enabled to 
secure the commanding ground round the 
bay. The infantry brigades of the Fiity- 
third Division (uo artillery had accompanied 
it from England) reinforced the Eleventh 


* Division. 


On August roth the Corps Commander 
decided to make another attempt to take 
the Anaíarta ridge. The Eleventh Division 
were not sufficiently rested to play a 
prominent part in the operation, but the 
Fifty-third Division, under General Lind ley, 
was to attack, supported by General Наш- 
mersley. On the Tenth there were onc 
brigade of Royal Field Artillery ashore, 
with two mountain batteries, and all the 
ships’ guns were available to co-operate. 
But the attack failed, though the Corps 
Commandercgonsiders that seasoned troops 
would have” succeeded, especially as the 
enemy were showing signs of being shaken 
by our artillery fire. General Stopford 
points out, however, and rightly so, that the 
attack was delivered over very difficult 
country, aud that it was a high trial for 
troops who had never been in action before, 
and with no regulars to set a standard. 

Many of the battalions fought with great 
gallantry, and were led forward with much 
devotion | by their officers. At a moment 
when things were looking dangerous two 
battalions of the Eleventh Division (not 
specified by the Corps Commander) rendered 
very good service on the left of the Terri- 
torials At the end of the day our troops 
occupied the line hill cast of Chocolate 
Hill—Sulajik, whilst the cuemy—who had 
been ably commanded throughout—were 
still receiving reinforcements, and apart 
from their artiller з Were three times as 
Strong as they had been on the 7th August. 

Crs were issued to the General Officer 
Commanding Ninth Corps to take пр and 
entrench a line across the whole front from 
near the Azmak Dere, through the knoll 
cast of the Chocolate Hill, to the ground held 
by the Tenth Division about Kiretch Tepe 

155 General Stopford took advantage of 
1 14 opportunity to reorganise the divisions 
and, as there was а рар in the linc between 
the left of the Fifty-third Division and the 
Fight of the Tenth Divisio Т 
or the aration in s B 

to ламе to be 100 үп strong ‘points 

¢ Fifty-fourth Division t , 
arrived, and were disembarked an ОШ) 
[Шр and раса in reserve. 

ng day August rath I pro 

Fifty fourth Division should make n wicht 
march in order to attack, at dawn on 110 
13th, the licights Kavak Тере “Teke Te N 
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* happened a very mysterious thing, 


was lield by tlic enemy, ordered one brigade 
to move forward in advance, and make good 
Kuchnk Anafarta Ova, so as to ensure an 
unopposed march for the remainder of the 
division as far as that place. So that after. 
noon the 163rd Brigade moved off, апа 
in spite of serious opposition, established 
itselt about the A of Anafarta (118m. 4 and 
7), in difficult and enclosed country, 

In the course of the fight, creditable in 
all respects to the 163rd Brigade, there 
The 
1/sth Noriolks were on the right of the 
line, and found themselves for a moment less 
strongly opposed than the rest of the brigade, 
Against the yielding forces of the enemy 
Colonel Sir H. Beauchamp, a bold, self-con- 
fident officer, eagerly pressed forward, 
followed by the best part of- the battalion, 
The fighting grew hotter, and the ground 
became more wooded and broken. At this 
stage many men were wounded or grew 
exhausted with thirst. These found their 
way back to camp during the night. But 
the Colonel. with sixteen officers and 250 
men, still kept pushing on, driving the 
enemy before him, Amongst these ardent 
souls was part of a finc company enlisted 
from the King's Sandringham estates, 
Nothing more was ever scen or heard of any 
of them. They charged into the forest, and 
were Jost to sight or sound. Not one of 
them ever came back. 

. The night march and projected attack 
were now abandoned, owiug to the Corps 
Commander's representations as to the 
difficulties of keeping tlic division supplied 
with food, water, &c., even should tliey 
gain the height. General Birdwood had 
hoped he would soon be able to make a 
fresh attack on Sari Bair, provided that he 
might reckon оп a corresponding vigorous 
advance to be made by the Eleveuth and 
Fifty-fourth Divisions on Ismail Oglu Tepe. 
On August 13th I so informed General 
Stopford. But when it came to business, 
General Birdwood found he could not yet 
carry out his new attack on Sari Bair-—and, 
indeed, could only help the Ninth Corps 
with one brigade from Damakjelik Bair. I 
was obliged, therefore, to abandon this 
project for the nonce, and directed General 
Stopford to confine his attention to 
Strengthening his line across his present 
front. To straighten out the leit of this 
line General Stopford ordered the General 
Officer Commanding the Tenth Division to 
advance on the following day (15th August), 
зо as to gain possession of the crest of the 
Kiretch Tepe Sirt, the Fifty-fourth Division 
to co-operate. 

The Thirtieth and Thirty-first Infantry 
Brigades of the Tenth Irish Division were 
ta attack frontally along the high ridge. 
The 162nd Infantry Brigade of the Fifty- 
fourth Division were to support on the right. 
The infantry were to be seconded by a 
machine-gun detachment of the Royal Naval 
Air Service, by the guns of H.M.S. Grampus 
and H.M.S. Forhound from the Gulf of 
Saros, by the Argyll Mountain Battery, the 
Fifteenth Heavy Battery, aud thc Fifty- 
eighth Field Battery. After several hours 
of indecisive artillery and musketry fighting, 
the Sixth Royal Dublin Fusiliers charged 
forward with loud cheers, and captured the 
whole ridge, together with eigliteen prisoners. 
The vigorous support rendered by the naval 
guns was a feature of this operation. Un- 
fortunately, the point of the ridge was 
hard to hold, and means for maintaining 
the forward trenches had not been well 
thoughtout. Casualties became very heavy, 
the Fifth Royal Irish Fusiliers having only 
one officer left, and the Fifth Inniskilling 
Fusiliers also losing heavily in officers. 
Reinforcements were promised, but before 
they could arrive the officer left in comman х 
decided to evacuate the front trenches. 
The strength of the Turks opposed to us 
Was steadily rising, and had now reached ^ 
20,000, 


I have the honour to be your Lordship's 
nost obedient servant, 2 
ІАХ HAMILTON, 
General Commander-in-Chief 
Mediterranean Expeditionary Force. 
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